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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  Edition  of  the  celebrated  History  of  the 
Discovery  and  Conquest  of  America,  by  Dr.  Robert- 
son, has  not  been  materially  abridged,  but  only  con- 

C^     densed  to  about  four-fifths  of  the  original  work,  so 

^     as  to  bring  it  into  one  volume   of  The   English 

^     Classic  Library.     Books  IX.  and  X.  are  wholly 

s^    omitted,  as  they  are  confined  to  an  account  of  the 

first  settlement  of  Virginia  and  New  England,  and 

were  not  originally  published  by  the  Author,  nor  are 

they  connected  with  his  *  History  of  the  Discovery 

and  Conquest  of  America,'  but  are  merely  fragments 

of  a  larger  work  which  he  contemplated  on  British 

America. 

The  Notes  and  Illustrations,  which  were  added  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  text,  are  also  omitted,  as 
it  is  presumed  the  general  reader  will  be  satisfied  to 
be  guided  by  such  a  correct  and  impartial  historian 

_^      as  Dr.  Robertson. 

'^  The  elegant  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 

"i      the  Author,  by  Dugald  Stewart,  has  been  slightly 
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abridged,  and  appended  to  this  Edition.  Two  ma^ 
are  also  added,  the  one  of  the  West  India  Island.^^^ 
and  the  other  of  Mexico,  on  which  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus  and  the  conquests  of  Cortes  may  be 
traced.  It  is  therefore  confidently  trusted  that  the 
present  Edition  of  this  interesting  history  will  be 
found  deserving  of  an  extensive  circulation  among 
the  young  ',  and  that  it  will  possess  sufficient  attrac- 
tion to  draw  their  minds  from  the  regions  of  Fiction 
and  Romance  into  that  wide  field  of  historical  know- 
ledge, which  is  both  interesting  and  useful — but  from 
which  it  is  too  frequently  excluded  by  the  voluminous 
nature  and  great  expense  of  many  of  our  most  valua- 
ble works. 
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William  Robertson,  D.D.  late  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  Historiographer  to  his  Majesty 
for  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  WlUiam 
Robertson,  minister  of  the  Old  Grayfriars'  Church,  and 
of  Eleanor  Pitcaim,  daughter  of  David  Pitcaim,  Esq.  of 
Dreghorn.  By  his  fatlier  he  was  descended  from  the 
Robertsons  of  Gladney  in  the  county  of  Fife ;  a  branch 
of  the  respectable  family  of  the  same  name,  which  has, 
for  man-y  generations,  possessed  the  estate  of  Struan  in 
Perthshire. 

He  was  bom  in  1721,  at  Borthwick  (in  the  county  of 
Mid-Lothian),  where  his  father  was  then  minister ;  and 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
school  of  Dalkeith,  which,  from  the  high  reputation  of 
Mr.  Leslie  as  a  teacher,  was  at  that  time  resorted  to 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland.  In  1733,  he  again  joined  his 
father's  family  on  their  removal  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  same  year,  he  entered  on  his  course 
of  academical  study. 

From  this  period  till  the  year  1759,  when,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Scottish  History,  he  fixed  a  new  era  in 
the  literary  annals  of  his  country,  the  habits  and  occur- 
rences of  his  life  were  such  as  to  supply  few  materials 
for  biography ;  and  the  imagination  is  left  to  fill  up  a 
long  interval  spent  in  the  silent  pursuit  of  letters,  and 
enlivened  by  the  secret  anticipation  of  future  eminence. 
His  genius  was  not  of  that  forward  and  irregular  growth, 
which  forces  itself  prematurely  on  public  notice  ;  and  it 
was  only  a  few  intimate  and  discerning  friends,  who,  in 
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the  native  vigour  of  his  powers,  and  in  the  patient  cul^ 
ture  by  which  he  laboured  to  improve  them,  perceive^ 
the  earnests  of  a  fame  that  was  to  last  for  ever. 

The  large  proportion  of  Dr.  Robertson's  life  which  Ike 
thus  devoted  to  obscurity  will  appear  the  more  remark^ 
able,  when  contrasted  with  his  early  and  enthusiastic 
love  of  study.    Some  of  his  oldest  common-place  books, 
still  in  his  son's  possession  (dated  in  the  years   1735, 
1736,  and  1737),  bear  marks  of  a  persevering  assiduity, 
unexampled  perhaps  at  so  tender  an  age ;  and  the  motto 
prefixed  to  all  of  them,  (Vita  sine  Uteris  mors  est, J 
attests    how    soon    those  views   and   sentiments   were 
formed,  which,  to  his  latest  hour,  continued  to  guide  and 
to  dignify  his  ambition.     In  times  such  as  the  present, 
when    literary  distinction  leads  to  other  rewturds,  the 
labours  of  the  studious  are  often  prompted  by  motives 
very  different  from  the  hope  of  fame,  or  the  inspiration 
of  genius;  but  when  Dr.  Robertson's  career  commenced, 
these  were  the  only  incitements  which  existed  to  ani- 
mate his  exeitions.    The  trade  of  authorship  was  un- 
known in  Scotland ;  and  the  rank  which  that  country 
had  early  acquired  among  the  learned  nations  of  Europe, 
had,  for  many  yeai*s,  been  sustained  entirely  by  a  small 
number  of  eminent  men,  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  an  honourable  and  disinterested  zeal  in  the  ungainful 
walks  of  abstract  science. 

Some  presages,  however,  of  better  times  were  begin- 
ning to  appear.  The  productions  of  Thomson,  of  Arm- 
strong, and  of  Mallet,  w6re  already  known  and  admired 
in  the  metropolis  of  England,  and  an  impulse  had  been 
gri^en  to  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  a  few  able  and  enlightened  men,  who  filled 
important  stations  in  the  Scottish  Universities.  Dr. 
Hutchcson  of  Glasgow,  by  his  excellent  writings,  and 
still  more  by  his  eloquent  lectures,  had  diffused,  among 
a  numerous  race  of  pupils,  a  liberality  of  sentiment,  and 
a  refinement  of  taste,  unknown  before  in  this  part  of  the 
island ;  and  the  influence  of  his  example  had  extended 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  that  seminary  where  Dr. 
Robertson  received  his  education.  The  Professorship  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  was  then  held  by  Sir 
John  Pringle,  afterwards  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London ;  who,  if  he  did  not  rival  Dr.  Hutcheson's 
abiliKoH,  was  not  surpassed  by  him  in  the  variety  of  his 
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scientific  attainments,  or  in  a  warm  zeal  for  the  en- 
couragement of  useful  knowledge.  His  efforts  were 
ably  seconded  by  the  learning  and  industry  of  Dr. 
Stevenson,  Professor  of  Logic  ;  to  whose  valuable  pre- 
lections (particularly  to  his  Illustrations  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics  and  of  Long^nns  on  the  Sublime)  Dr.  Robertson 
has  been  often  heard  to  say,  that  he  considered  himself 
as  more  deeply  indebted,  than  to  any  other  circumstance 
in  his  academical  studies.  The  bent  of  his  genius  did 
uot  incline  him  to  mathematical  or  physical  pursuits, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  recommendations  they  de- 
rived from  the  popular  talents  of  Mr.  Maclauriu ;  but  he 
could  not  fail  to  receive  advantage  from  the  eloquence 
with  which  that  illustrious  man  knew  how  to  adorn  the 
most  abstracted  subjects,  as^  well  as  from  that  correctness 
and  purity  in  his  compositions,  which  still  entitle  him  to 
a  high  rauk  among  our  best  writers,  and  which  no 
Scottish  author  of  the  same  period  had  been  able  to 
attain. 

A  number  of  other  learned  and  respectable  men,  of 
whose  names  the  gi*eater  part  now  exist  in  tradition 
only,  were  then  resident  in  Edinburgh.  A  club,  or  so- 
ciety of  these,  carried  on  for  some  years  a  private  cor- 
respondence with  Dr.  Berkley,  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  on  the  subject  of  his  metaphysical  publications  ; 
and  are  said  to  have  been  numbered  by  him  among 
the  few  who  completely  comprehended  the  scope  of  his 
reasonings  against  the  existence  of  matter.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  society,  in  diffusing  that  spirit  of  philosophi- 
cal research  wliich  has  since  become  so  fashionable  in 
Scotland,  has  often  been  mentioned  to  me  by  those  who 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Scottish  literature. 

I  have  entered  into  these  details,  partly  as  they  sug- 
gest some  circumstances  which  conspired  with  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson's natural  inclination  in  fixing  his  studious 
habits ;  and  partly  as  they  help  to  account  for  the  sud- 
den transition  which  Scotland  made,  about  this  period, 
from  the  temporary  obscurity  into  which  it  had  sunk, 
to  that  station  which  it  has  since  maintained  in  the  re- 
public .of  letters.  A  great  stock  both  of  genius  aud  of 
learning  existed  in  the  counti*y ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
overcoming  the  peculiarities  of  a  provincial  idiom,  seemed 
to  shut  up  every  avenue  to  fame  by  means  of  the  press. 
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excepting  in  those  departments  of  science,  where  the 
nature  uf  the  subject  is  such  as  to  dispense  widi  the 
graces  of  composition. 

Dr.  Robertson's  ambition  was  not  to  be  checked  by 
these  obstacles;  and  he  appears  from  a  very  eaily 
period  of  life  to  have  employed  with  much  perseverance 
the  most  effectual  means  of  surmounting  them.  Among 
other  expedients-  he  was  accustomed  to  exercise  himself 
in  the  practice  of  translation  ;  and  he  had  even  gone  so 
far  in  the  cultivation  of  this  very  difficult  art,  as  to  have 
thought  seriously  of  preparing  for  the  press  a  version  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  when  he  was  anticipated,  by  an 
anonymous  publication  at  Glasgow,  in  the  execution  of 
his  design.  In  making  choice  of  this  author,  he  was 
probably  not  a  little  influenced  by  that  partiality  with 
which  (among  the  writings  of  heathen  moralists)  he 
always  regarded  the  remains  of  the  Stoical  Philosophy. 

Nor  was  his  ambition  limited  to  the  attainment  of  the 
honours  that  reward  the  industry  of  the  recluse  student. 
Anxious  to    distinguish  himself  by    the    utility  of  his 
labours  in  that  profession  to  which  he  had  resolved  to 
devote  his  talents,  and  looking  forward,  it  is  probable,  to 
the  active  share  he  was  afterwards  to  take  in  the  eccle- 
siastical policy  of  Scotland,  he  aspired  to  add  to  the  art 
of  classical  composition,  the  powers  of  a  persuasive  and 
commanding  speaker.    With  this  view,  he  united  with 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  during  the  last  years  of  his 
attendance  at  college,  in  the  formation  of  a  society, 
where  their  object  was  to  cultivate  the  study  of  elocu- 
tion, and  to  prepare  themselves,  by  the  habits  of  extern 
porary  discussion  and  debate,  for  conducting  the  business 
of  popular  assemblies.    Fortunately  for  Dr.  Robertson,  he 
had  here  associates  to  contend  with  worthy  of  himself: 
among  others.  Dr.  William  M'Gie,  an  ingenious  young 
physician,  afterwards  well  known  in  London  ;   Mr.  Wi. 
liam  Cleghom,  afterwards  Professor  of  Moral  Philosc 
phy  in  Edinburgh  ;    Dr.  John  Blair,  late  Prebendary  o 
Westminster ;    Dr.   Wilkie,   author   of  the   Epigoniad 
and  Mr.  John  Home,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas. 

His  studies  at  the  University  being  at  length  finished 
Dr.  Robertson  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbyter) 
uf  Dalkeith  in  1741,  and  in  1743  he  was  presented  tc 
the  living  of  Gladsmuir  in  East  Lothian  by  the  Earl  ol 
Hopeton.    The  income  was  but  inconsiderable  (the  whole 
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emoluments  not  exceeding  one  bondred  pounds  a  year) : 
but  the  preferment,  such  as  it  was,  came  to  him  at  a 
time  singularly  fortunate ;  for  not  long  afterwards  his 
father  and  mother  died  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other, 
leaving  a  family  of  six  daughters  and  a  younger  son,  in 
such  circumstances  as  required  every  aid  which  his 
slender  funds  enabled  him  to  bestow. 

Dr.  Robertson's  conduct  in  this  trying  situation,  while 
it  bore  the  most  honourable  testimony  to  the  generosity 
of  his  dispositions,  and  to  the  warmth  of  his  affections, 
was  strongly  marked  with  that  manly  decision  in  his 
plans,  and  that  persevering  steadiness  in  their  execu- 
tion, which  were  chai'acteristical  features  of  his  mind. 
Undeterred  by  the  magnitude  of  a  charge,  which  must 
have  appeared  fatal  to  the  pi-ospects  that  had  hitherto 
animated  his  studies;  and  resolved  to  sacrifice  to  a 
sacred  duty  all  personal  considerations,  he  invited  his 
father's  family  to  Gladsmuir,  and  continued  to  educate 
his  sisters  under  his  own  roof,  till  they  were  settled 
respectably  in  the  world.  Nor  did  he  think  himself  at 
liberty  till  then  to  complete  an  union  which  had  been 
long  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  which  may  be  justly 
niunbered  among  the  most  fortunate  incidents  of  his 
life.  He  remained  single  till  1751,  when  he  married  his 
cousin  Miss  Mary  Nisbet,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Nisbet,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  those 
pious  offices  which  had  devolved  upon  him  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  parents,  the  rebellion  of  1745  bi-oke  out  in 
Scotland,  and  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  evincing 
the  sincerity  of  that  zeal  for  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  his  country,  which  he  had  imbibed  with  the 
first  principles  of  his  education ;  and  which  afterwards, 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  forty  years,  when  he  was 
called  on  to  employ  his  eloquence  in  the  national  com- 
memoration of  the  Revolution,  seemed  to  rekindle  the 
fires  of  his  youth.  His  situation  as  a  country  clergy- 
man confined  indeed  his  patriotic  exertions  within  a 
narrow  sphere ;  but  even  here  his  conduct  was  guided 
by  a  mind  superior  to  the  scene  in  which  he  acted.  On 
one  occasion  (when  the  capital  of  Scotland  was  in  danger 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels)  the  state  of  public 
affairs  appeared  so  critical,  that  he  thought  himself  justi- 
fied in  laying  aside,  for  a  time,  the  pacific  habits  of  his 
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lirufeBsion,  and  in  quitting  his  parochial  residence  af 
(iladtimuir,  to  juin  the  volunteers  of  Edinburgh  :  and 
when  at  last  it  was  determiued  that  the  city  should  be 
surrendered,  he  was  one  of  the  small  band  who  repaired 
to  Haddington  and  offered  their  services  to  the  com- 
mander of  his  majesty's  forces. 

The  duties  of  his  sacred  profession  were  in  the  mean 
time  discharged  with  a  punctuality  which  secured  to 
him  the  veneration  and  attachment  of  his  parishioners  ; 
while  the  eloquence  and  taste  that  distinguished  him 
as  a  preacher,  drew  the  attention  of  the  neighbouring 
clergy,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  influence  in  the 
church  which  he  afterwards  attained.  A  sermon,  which 
he  preached  in  the  year  1755  before  the  Society  for  pro- 
pagating Christian  Knowledge,  and  which  was  the 
earliest  of  all  his  publications,  affords  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  eminence  he  might  have  attained  in  that  species 
of  composition,  if  his  genius  had  not  inclined  him  more 
strongly  to  other  studies.  This  sermon,  the  only  one  he 
ever  published,  has  long  been  ranked,  in  botli  parts  of 
the  island,  among  the  best  models  of  pulpit  eloquence  in 
bur  language.  It  has  undergone  five  editions,  and  is 
well  known  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  in  the  Ger- 
man translation  of  Mr.  Ebeling. 

A  few  years  before  this  period  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  debates  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  The  questions  which  were  then 
agitated  in  that  place  have  long  ceased  to  be  interest- 
ing ;  but  they  were  highly  important  at  the  time,  as 
they  involved,  not  only  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
court  of  ecclesiastical  judicature,  but  the  general  tran- 
quillity and  good  order  of  the  coimtry.  The  principles 
which  Dr.  Robertson  held  on  these  subjects,  and  which 
have,  for  many  years  past,  guided  the  policy  of  the 
church,  will  again  fall  under  our  review  before  the  con- 
clusion of  this  narrative.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention,  that  in  the  assembly  of  1751,  when  he  first 
submitted  them  to  public  discussion,  they  were  so  con- 
trary to  the  prevailing  ideas,  that,  although  he  enforced 
them  with  extraordinary  powers  of  argument  and  elo* 
quence,  and  was  most  ably  supported  by  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  and  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  (afterwards 
Lord  Alemoor),  he  was  left  in  a  very  small  minority ;  the 
house  dividing,  two  hundred  against  eleven.    The  year 
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following,  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  same  views, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  over  a  majority  to 
his  sentiments,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  that  system  of 
ecclesiastical  government  which  it  was  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  his  life  to  can-y  into  effect,  by  the  most  vi- 
gorous and  decisive,  though  the  most  temperate  and  con- 
ciliatory, measures. 

The  establishment  of  the  Select  Society  in  Edinburgh, 
in  the  year  1754,  opened  another  field  for  the  display 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  his  talents.  This  institution, 
intended  partly  for  philosophical  inquiry,  and  partly  for 
the  improvement  of  the  members  in  public  speaking, 
was  projected  by  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay  the  painter,  and  a 
few  of  his  friends ;  but  soon  attracted  so  much  of  the 
public  notice,  that  in  the  following  year  the  number  of 
members  exceeded  a  hundred,  including  all  the  indi- 
viduals in  Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood  who  were 
most  distinguished  by  genius  or  by  literary  attainments. 
In  the  list  of  those  who  united  with  Mr.  Ramsay  in  the 
formation  of  this  society,  we  find  the  names  of  Dr. 
Robertson,  Mr.  David  Hume,  Mr.  Adam  Smith,  Mr. 
Wedderbum  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor),  Lord  Karnes, 
Mr.  John  Home,  Dr.  Garlyle,  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart,  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  and  Lord  Alemoor.  The  society  subsisted 
in  vigour  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  produced  debates, 
such  as  have  not  often  been  heard  in  modem  assem- 
blies ; — debates,  where  the  dignity  of  the  speakers  was 
not  lowered  by  the  intrigues  of  policy,  or  the  intem- 
perance of  faction  ;  and  where  the  most  splendid  fklents 
that  have  ever  adorned  this  country  were  roused  to 
their  best  exertions,  by  the  liberal  and  ennobling  dis- 
cussions of  literature  and  philosophy.  To  this  institution, 
while  it  lasted.  Dr.  Robertson  contributed  his  most 
zealous  support ;  seldom  omitting  an  opportunity  of 
taking  a  share  in  its  business  ;  and  deriving  from  it  an 
addition  to  his  own  fame,  which  may  be  easily  conceived 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  subsequent  writ- 
ings, or  who  have  witnessed  those  powers  of  argument 
and  illustration  which,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  he 
afterwards  employed  so  successfully,  on  subjects  not  so 
susceptible  of  the  embellishments  of  eloquence. 

In  these  courts,  indeed,  during  the  very  period  when 
the  Select  Society  was  contributing  so  much  to  the 
fame  and  to  the  improvement  of  Scotland,  there  occurred 
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one  subject  of  debate  unconnected  with  the  ordinary  de- 
tails of  church-government,  which  afforded  at  once  full 
scope  to  Dr.  Robertson's  powers  as  a  speaker,  and  to  a 
display  of  that  mild  and  conciliatory  temper,  which  was 
afterwards  for  a  long  course  of  years  so  honourably  em- 
ployed in  healing  the  divisions  of  a  church  torn  with 
faction,  and  in  smoothing  the  transition  from  the  se- 
verity of  puritanical  manners,  to  habits  less  at  variance 
with  the  genius  of  the  times.  For  this  important  and 
arduous  task  he  was  fitted  in  an  eminent  degree  by  the 
happy  union  be  exhibited  in  his  own  character,  of  that 
exemplary  decency  which  became  his  order,  with  all 
the  qualities  that  form  the  charm  and  the  ornament  of 
social  life.  The  occurrence  to  which  I  allude  more  par- 
ticularly at  present,  was  the  flame  kindled  among  the 
Scottish  clergy  in  the  year  1757,  by  the  publication  of 
the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  the  author  of  which,  Mr.  John 
Home,  was  then  minister  of  Athelstonford.  The  extraor- 
dinary merits  of  this  performance,  which  is  now  be- 
come to  Scotchmen  a  subject  of  national  pride,  were  not 
sufficient  to  atone  for  so  bold  a  departure  from  the 
austerity  expected  in  a  presbyterian  divine  ;  and  the 
offence  was  not  a  little  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of 
some  of  Mr.  Home's  brethren,  who,  partly  from  curi- 
osity, and  partly  from  a  friendly  wish  to  shai'e  in  the 
censure  bestowed  on  the  author,  were  led  to  witness  the 
first  representation  of  the  piece  on  the  Edinburgh  stage. 
In  the  whole  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings 
connected  with  these  incidents.  Dr.  Robertson  distin- 
g-uished  himself  by  the  ablest  and  most  animated  exer- 
tions in  defence  of  his  friends  ;  and  contributed  greatly, 
by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  to  the  mildness  of  that 
sentence  in  which  the  prosecution  at  last  terminated. 
His  arguments  on  this  occasion  had,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, the  greater  weight,  that  he  had  never  himself 
entered  within  the  walls  of  a  playhouse  ;  a  remarkable 
proof,  among  numberless  others  which  the  history  of  his 
life  affords,  of  that  scrupulous  circumspection  in  his  pri- 
vate conduct,  which,  while  it  added  so  much  to  his 
usefulness  as  a  clergyman,  was  essential  to  his  influence 
as  the  leader  of  a  party ;  and  which  so  often  enabled 
him  to  recommend  successfully  to  others  the  same  can- 
did and  indulgent  spirit  that  was  congenial  to  his  own 
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The  flattering  notice  these  exertions  drew  to  him 
from  the  public,  and  the  rising  influence  he  had  already 
secured  among  his  own  order,  would  have  presented  to 
a  temper  less  active  and  persevering  than  his,  many 
seductions  to  interrupt  his  studies.  A  considerable  poi*- 
tion  of  his  time  appears  in  fact  to  have  been  devoted* 
during  this  period  of  his  life,  to  the  society  of  his 
friends  ;  but  as  far  as  his  situation  enabled  him  to  com- 
mand it,  it  was  to  a  society  which  amply  compensated 
for  its  encroachment  on  his  studious  leisure,  by  what  it 
added  to  the  culture  and  enlargement  of  his  mind.  The 
improvement  which,  in  these  respects,  he  derived  from 
the  conversation  of  Patrick  Lord  Elibauk,  he  often  re- 
collected in  his  more  advanced  years  with  peculiar  plea- 
sure ;  and  it  affords  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  pene-> 
tration  of  that  Uvely  and  accomplished  nobleman,  that 
long  before  the  voice  of  the  public  could  have  given  any 
direction  to  his  attachments,  he  had  selected  as  the 
companion  of  his  social  houi*s  the  historian  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas. 

No  seductions  however  could  divert  Dr.  Robertson 
from  the  earliest  object  of  his  ambition  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  avocations  his  studies  had  been  advancing 
with  a  gradual  pi-ogress.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
which  followed  the  debates  about  Mr.  Home's  tragedy, 
he  went  to  London  to  concert  measures  for  the  publica- 
tion of  his  History  of  Scotland  ;  a  work,  of  which  the 
plan  is  said  to  have  been  formed  soon  after  his  settle- 
ment at  Gladsmuir.  It  was  published  on  the  Ist  of 
February  1759,  and  was  received  by  the  world  with 
such  unbounded  applause,  that  before  the  end  of  that 
month  he  was  desired  by  his  bookseller  to  prepare  for  a 
second  edition. 

From  this  moment  the  complexion  of  his  fortune  was 
changed.  After  a  long  struggle,  in  an  obscure  though  a 
happy  and  hospitable  retreat,  with  a  narrow  income  and 
an  increasing  family,  his  prospects  brightened  at  once. 
He  saw  independence  and  affluence  within  his  reach ; 
and  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  of  giving  a  still 
bolder  flight  to  his  genius,  when  no  longer  depressed  by 
those  tender  anxieties  which  so  often  fall  to  the  lot  of 
men,  whose  pursuits  and  habits,  while  they  heighten 
the  endearments  of  domestic  life,  withdraw  them  from 
the  paths  of  interest  and  ambition. 
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In  venturing  on  a  step,  the  success  of  which  was  to 
be  so  decisive,  not  only  with  respect  to  his  fame,  but  to 
his  future  comfort,  it  is  not  surpnsing  that  he  should 
liave  felt,  in  a  more  than  common  degree,  *  that  anxiety 
and  diffidence  so  natural  to  an  author  in  delivering  to 
the  world  his  first  performance.' — •  The  time,'  he  ob- 
serves in  his  preface,  *  which  I  have  employed  in  at- 
tempting to  render  it  worthy  of  the  public  approbation, 
it  is  perhaps  prudent  to  conceal,  till  it  shall  be  known 
whether  that  approbation  is  ever  to  be  bestowed.' 

Among  the  eminent  persons  who  addressed  congratu- 
latory letters  to  him  on  this  occasion,  were,  Horace 
Walpole,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Warburton,  Mr.  Hume,  and 
many  others  ;  but  it  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to 
transcribe  the  complimentary  passages  which  occur  in 
these  and  various  other  letters  from  the  author's  friends. 
Lord  Royston,  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Dr.  Birch,  Dr. 
Douglas  (bishop  of  Salisbury),  and  Dr.  John  Blair  (late 
prebendary  of  Westminster),  were  among  the  first  to 
perceive  and  to  predict  the  extent  of  that  reputation  he 
was  about  to  establish. 

The  long  and  uninterrupted  friendship  which  sub- 
sisted between  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Hume  is  well 
known :  and  it  is  certainly  a  circumstance  highly 
honourable  to  both,  when  we  consider  the  wide  diver- 
sity of  their  sentiments  on  the  most  important  subjects, 
and  the  tendency  which  the  coincidence  of  their  his- 
torical labours  would  naturally  have  had  to  excite  rival- 
ship  and  jealousy  in  less  liberal  minds. 

During  the  time  that  the  History  of  Scotland  was  in 
the  press,  Dr.  Robertson  removed  with  his  family  from 
Gladsmuir  to  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  a  presenta- 
tion which  he  had  received  to  one  of  the  churches  of 
that  city.  His  preferments  now  multiplied  rapidly.  In 
1759  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  Stirling  Castle  ;  in 
1761  one  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary  for  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  1762  he  was  chosen  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  office 
of  King's  Historiographer  for  Scotland  (with  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year)  was  revived  in  his  favour. 

The  revenue  arising  from  these  different  appointments, 
though  far  exceeding  what  had  ever  been  enjoyed  be- 
fore by  any  presbyterian   cleiyyman  in   Scotland,  did 
jjot  satisfy  the  zeal  of  some  of  Dr.  Robertson's  admirers. 
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who*  mortified  at  the  narrow  field  which  this  part  of  the 
island  afforded  to  his  ambition,  wished  to  open  to  it  the 
career  of  the  English  church.  References  to  such  a  pro- 
ject occur  in  letters  addressed  to  him  about  this  time  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Dr.  John  Blair.  What 
answer  he  returned  to  them  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn;  but,  as  the  subject  is  mentioned  once  only  by 
each  of  these  gentlemen,  it  is  probable  that  his  disap- 
probation was  expressed  in  those  decided  terms  which 
became  the  consistency  and  dignity  of  his  character. 

Dr.  Robertson's  own  ambition  was,  in  the  mean  time, 
directed  to  a  different  object.  Soon  after  the  publication 
of  his  Scottish  History,  we  find  him  consulting  his 
Mends  about  the  choice  of  another  historical  subject ; — 
anxious  to  add  new  laurels  to  those  he  had  already  ac- 
quired. Dr.  John  Blair  urged  him  strongly  on  this  occa- 
sion to  write  a  complete  History  of  England ;  and  men- 
tioned to  him,  as  an  inducement,  a  conversation  between 
Lord  Chesterfield  and  Colonel  Irwin,  in  which  the  former 
said,  that  he  would  not  scruple,  if  Dr.  Robertson  would 
undertake  such  a  work,  to  move,  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
that  he  should  have  public  encouragement  to  enable 
him  to  carry  it  into  execution.  But  this  proposal  he 
was  prevented  from  listening  to,  by  his  unwillingness  to 
interfere  with  Mr.  Hume ;  although  it  coincided  with  a 
favourite  plan  which  he  himself  had  formed  at  a  very 
early  period  of  his  life.  The  two  subjects  which  appear 
to  have  chiefly  divided  his  choice  were,  the  History  of 
Greece,  and  that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth. 
Between  these  he  hesitated  long,  balancing  their  com- 
parative advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  availing 
himself  of  all  the  lights  that  his  correspondents  could 
impart  to  him.  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Hume  took  a 
more  peculiar  interest  in  his  deliberations,  and  discussed 
the  subject  with  him  at  length  in  various  letters. 

After  much  deliberation,  Dr.  Robertson  resolved  to 
undertake  the  History  of  Charles  V. — a  determination 
not  less  fortunate  for  the  public  than  for  his  own  fame  ; 
as  it  engaged  him,  unexpectedly  perhaps,  in  a  train  of 
researches  not  confined  to  the  period,  or  to  the  quarter 
of  the  globe,  that  he  had  originally  in  view  ;  but  which, 
opening,  as  he  advanced,  new  and  more  magnificent 
prospects,  attracted  his  curio.sity  to  two  of  the  greatest 
and  most  interesting-  subjects  of  specuVatioxi  uv  Wv^i  \vvi- 
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tory  of  human  affairs ; — ^the  enterprises  of  modem  amlii- 
tioii  in  the  western  world,  and  the  traces  of  ancient 
Avisdom  and  arts  existing  in  the  east. 

The  progress  of  the  work,  however,  was  interrupted 
for  some  time,  about  a  year  after  its  commencement,  by 
certain  circumstances  which  induced  him  to  listen  more 
favourably  than  formerly  to  the  entreaties  of  those  friends 
Avho  urged  him  to  attempt  a  History  of  England.  The 
motives  that  weighed  with  him  on  this  occasion  are 
fully  explained  in  a  correspondence  still  extant,  in 
which  there  are  various  particulars  tending  to  illustrate 
his  character  and  his  literary  views. 

From  a  letter  of  the  late  Lord  Cathcart  to  Dr.  Robert- 
son, (dated  20th  of  July,  1761,)  the  revival  of  this  project 
would  appear  to  have  originated  in  a  manner  not  a  little 
flattering  to  the-  vanity  of  an  author. 

.  .  .  .  *  Lord  Bute  told  me  the  king's  thoughts,  as 
well  as  his  own,  with  respect  to  your  History  of  Scot- 
laud,  and  a  wish  his  majesty  had  expressed  to  see  a 
History  of  England  by  your  pen.  His  lordship  assured 
nie,  every  source  of  information  which  government  can 
command  would  be  opened  to  you  ;  and  that  great,  labo- 
rious, and  extensive  as  the  work  must  be,  he  would  take 
care  your  encouragement  should  be  proportioned  to  it.' 

A  paper  which  has  been  accidentally  preserved  among 
the  letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Robertson  by  his  friends,  en- 
ables me  to  state  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  fore- 
going proposal,  in  his  own  words.  It  is  in  Dr.  Robert- 
son's hand-writing,  and  is  marked  on  the  back  as  '  An 
imperfect  Sketch  of  his  Answer  to  Lord  Cathcart's  letter 
of  July  20th.'  The  following  exti'acts  contain  all  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  connected  with  the  project  of  the 
English  History : — 

'  After  the  first  publication  of  the  History 

of  Scotland)  and  the  favourable  reception  it  met  with,  I 
had  both  very  tempting  offers-from  booksellers,  and  very 
confident  assurances  of  public  encouragement,  if  I  would 
undertake  the  History  of  England.  But  as  Mr.  Hume, 
with  whom,  notwithstanding  the  contrariety  of  our  sen- 
timents both  in  religion  and  politics,  I  live  in  great 
friendship,  was  at  that  time  in  the  middle  of  the  subject, 
no  consideration  of  interest  or  reputation  would  induce 
me  to  break  in  upon  a  field  of  which  he  had  taken  prior 
po.iscssion  ;  and  I  determined  that  ray  interference  with 
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him  should  never  be  any  obstruction  to  the  sale  or  suc- 
cess of  his  work.  Nor  do  I  yet  repent  my  having  re- 
sisted so  many  solicitations  to  alter  this  resolution.  But 
the  case  I  now  think,  is  entirely  changed.  His  History 
will  have  been  published  several  years  before  any  work 
of  mine  on  the  same  subject  can  appear ;  its  first  run 
will  not  be  marred  by  any  justling  with  me,  and  it  will 
have  taken  that  station  in  the  literary  system  which  be- 
longs to  it.  This  objection,  therefore,  which  I  thought, 
and  still  think,  so  weighty  at  that  time,  makes  no  im- 
pression on  me  at  present,  and  I  can  now  justify  my  un- 
dertaking the  English  History  to  myself,  to  the  world, 
and  to  him.  Besides,  our  manner  of  viewing  the  same 
subject  is  so  different  or  peculiar,  that  (as  was  the  case 
in  our  last  books)  both  may  maintain  tiheir  own  rank, 
have  their  own  partisans,  and  possess  their  own  merit, 
without  hurting  each  other. 

'  I  am  sensible  how  extensive  and  laborious  the  un- 
dertaking is,  and  that  I  could  not  propose  to  execute  it 
in  the  manner  I  could  wish,  and  the  public  will  expect, 
unless  I  shall  be  enabled  to  consecrate  my  whole  time 
and  industry  to  it.  Though  I  am  not  weary  of  my  pro- 
fession, nor  wish  ever  to  throw  off  my  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter, yet  I  have  often  wished  to  be  free  of  the  labour 
of  daily  preaching,  and  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  apply 
m3r8elf  wholly  to  my  studies.  This  the  encouragement 
your  lordship  mentions  will  put  in  my  power.  But  as 
my  chief  residence  must  still  be  in  Scotland,  where  I 
would  choose,  both  for  my  own  sake  and  that  of  my 
family,  to  live  and  to  compose  ;  as  a  visit  of  three  or 
four  months  now  and  then  to  England  will  be  fully  suffi- 
cient for  consulting  such  manuscripts  as  have  never 
been  published  ;  I  should  not  wish  to  drop  all  connexion 
with  the  church  of  which  I  am  a  member,  but  still  to 
hold  some  station  in  it,  without  being  reduced  entirely 
to  the  profession  of  an  author. 

*  Another  circumstance  must  be  mentioned  to  your 
lordship.  As  I  have  begun  the  History  of  Charles  V.  and 
have  above  one-third  of  it  finished,  I  would  not  choose 
to  lose  what  I  have  done.  It  will  take  at  least  two 
years  to  bring  that  work  to  perfection ;  and  after  that  I 
shall  begin  the  other,  which  was  my  first  choice,  long 
before  Mr.  Hume  undertook  it,  though  I  was  then  too 
diffident  of  myself,  and  too  idle  to  make  au^  i^To^vbs^^  Va 
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the  execution  of  it>  farther  than  forming  some  general 
ideas  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  prose- 
cuted.' 

In  what  manner  this  plan,  after  being  so  far  ad- 
vanced, came  to  be  finally  abandoned,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover.  The  letters  from  which  the  foregoing 
extracts  are  taken,  seem  to  have  been  preserved  by  mere 
accident ;  and  after  the  date  of  the  last,  I  find  a  blank 
till  1763  in  Dr.  Robertson's  correspondence  with  Lord 
Cathcart.  Some  letters  which  passed  between  them 
about  that  time  are  now  in  my  possession;  They  relate 
chiefly  to  a  scheme  which  was  then  in  agitation,  and 
which  was  soon  after  accomplished,  of  reviving  in  Dr. 
Robertson's  favour  the  office  of  Historiographer  for  Scot- 
land ;  but  from  various  incidental  passages  in  them,  it 
appears  clearly  that  he  still  looked  forwards  to  a  History 
of  England  as  the  next  subject  he  was  to  undertake  after 
that  of  Charles  V.  It  is  not  impossible,  that  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Bute  in  1764  may  have  contributed  some- 
what to  alter  his  views,  by  imposing  on  him  the  neces- 
sity of  a  new  negotiation  through  a  different  channel. 
The  History  of  Charles  V.,  besides,  employed  him  much 
longer  than  he  foresaw;  partly  in  consequence  of  his 
avocations  as  Principal  of  the  University,  and  partly  of 
those  arising  from  his  connexion  with  the  church,  in 
which,  at  that  period,  faction  ran  high.  In  the  execu- 
tion too  of  this  work,  he  found  that  the  transactions  re- 
lating to  America,  which  he  had  originally  intended  as 
the  subject  of  an  episode,  were  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
require  a  separate  narrative  :  and  when  at  last  he  had 
brought  to  a  termination  the  long  and  various  labours  in 
which  he  was  thus  involved,  his  health  was  too  much 
impaired,  and  his  life  too  far  advanced,  to  allow  him  to 
think  of  an  undertaking  so  vast  in  itself,  and  which  Mr. 
Hume  had  already  executed  with  so  splendid  and  so 
merited  a  reputation. 

The  delays  which  retarded  the  publication  of  the  His- 
tory of  Charles  V.,  together  with  the  author's  established 
popularity  as  a  writer,  had  raised  the  curiosity  of  the 
public  to  a  high  pitch  before  that  work  appeared;  and 
perhaps  there  never  was  a  book,  unconnected  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  that  was  expected  with  more 
general  impatience.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say, 
that  these  expectations  were  not  disappointed ;  nor  would 
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it  be  worth  while  to  swell  this  memoir  with  a  repetition 
of  the  eufogiutns  lavished  on  the  author  in  the  literary 
journals  of  the  day. 

While  Dr.  Robertson's  fame  was  thus  rapidly  extend- 
ing^ wherever  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  was  un- 
derstood and  cultivated,  he  had  the  singular  good  fortune 
to  find  in  M.  Suard,  a  writer  fully  capable  of  transfusing 
into  a  language  still  more  universal,  all  the  spirit  and 
elegance  of  the  original.  It  appears  from  a  letter  pre- 
served among  Dr.  Robertson's  papers,  that  M.  Suard 
was  selected  for  this  undertaking,  by  the  well-known 
Baron  d'Holbach.  He  has  since  made  ample  additions 
to  his  fame  by  his  own  productions ;  but,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  it  was  his  translation  of  Charles  Y.  which 
first  established  his  reputation,  and  procured  htm  a  seat 
in  the  French  Academy. 

The  high  rank  which  this  second  publication  of  Dr. 
Robertson's  has  long  maintained  in  the  list  of  our  Eng- 
lish classics,  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  warm  encomiums 
of  his  friends.  To  the  general  expressions  of  praise, 
however,  which  they  have  bestowed  on  it,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  adding  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  those 
specific  excellences  by  which  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
more  peculiarly  distinguished. 

Among  those  excellences,  a  most  important  one  arise3 
from  the  address  displayed  by  the  author  in  surmount- 
ing a  difficulty,  which  has  embarrassed,  more  or  less, 
all  the  historians  who  have  attempted  to  record  the 
transactions  of  the  two  last  centuries.  In  consequence 
of  those  relations  which  connect  together  the  different 
countries  of  modem  Europe  as  parts  of  one  great  system, 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  contemporary  situation  of 
other  nations  becomes  indispensable  to  those  who  would 
fully  comprehend  the  political  transactions  of  any  one 
state  at  a  particular  period.  In  writing  the  history  of  a 
great  nation,  accordingly,  it  is  necessary  to  connect  with 
the  narrative  occasional  episodes  with  respect  to  such 
foreign  affairs  as  had  an  influence  on  the  policy  of  the 
government,  or  on  the  fortunes  of  the  people.  To  accom- 
plish this  with  success,  by  bestowing  on  these  digressions 
pei-spicuity  and  interest,  without  entering  into  that  mi- 
nuteness of  detail  which  might  mislead  the  attention  of 
the  reader  from  the  principal  subject,  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  an  YvValOT\M\.\  ^u^  va 
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executing  this  task,  Dr.  Robertson's  judgment  and  skill 
will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  those  displayed  by 
tlie  most  illustrious  of  his  rivals. 

Mr.  Hume»  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  objects  that  *  his 
hero  is  not  very  interesting,'  and  it  must  undoubtedly 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  characteristical  qualities  of  his 
mind  were  less  those  of  an  amiable  man  than  of  a  great 
prince.  His  character,  however,  on  the  whole,  was  sin- 
gularly adapted  to  Dr.  Robertson's  purpose  ;  not  only  as 
the  ascendant  it  secured  to  him  in  the  political  world 
marks  him  out  indisputably  as  the  principal  figure  in 
that  illustrious  group  which  then  appeared  on  the  thea- 
tre of  Europe,  but  as  it  every  where  displays  that  deep 
and  sagacious  policy,  which,  by  systematizing  his  coun- 
sels, and  linking  together  the  great  events  of  his  reign, 
inspires  a  constant  interest,  if  not  for  the  personal  for- 
tunes of  the  man,  at  least  for  the  magnificent  projects  of 
tbe  politician. — Nor  is  the  character  of  Chai'les,  however 
unamiable,  without  a  certain  species  of  attraction.  The 
reader  who  is  previously  acquainted  with  the  last  scenes 
of  his  enterprising  and  brilliant  life,  while  he  follows 
him  through  the  splendid  career  of  his  ambition,  can 
scarcely  avoid  to  indulge  occasionally  those  moral  sym- 
pathies which  the  contrast  awakens ;  and  to  borrow 
from  the  solitude  of  the  cloister  some  prophetic  touches, 
to  soften  the  sternness  of  the  warrior  and  the  statesman. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  the  study  of  this  important 
portion  of  modem  history.  Dr.  Robertson  has  employed 
a  preliminary  volume  in  tracing  the  progress  of  society 
in  Europe,  from  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  era  at  which  his  narrative  commences.  In  this  in- 
stance, as  well  as  in  the  first  book  of  his  Scottish  History, 
he  has  sanctioned  by  his  example  a  remark  of  Father 
Paul,  that  an  historical  composition  should  be  as  complete 
as  possible  in  itself;  exhibiting  a  series  of  events  intelli- 
gible to  every  reader,  without  any  reference  to  other 
sources  of  information.  On  the  minuteness  and  accuracy 
of  Dr.  Robertson's  researches  concerning  the  state  of 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  I  do  not  presume  to  offer 
an  opinion.  They  certainly  exhibit  marks  of  very  ex- 
tensive and  various  reading,  digested  with  the  soundest 
judgment;  and  of  which  the  results  appear  to  be  ar- 
rangred  in  the  most  distinct  and  luminous  order.  At  the 
tj'me  when  be  wrote,  such  an  arrangement  of  materials 
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was  the  grand  desideratum,  and  by  far  the  most  arduous 
task ;  nor  will  the  merit  of  having  first  brought  into 
form  a  mass  of  information  so  little  accessible  till  then 
to  ordinary  readers,  be  ever  affected  by  the  controver- 
sies that  may  arise  concerning  the  justness  of  particular 
conclusions. 

In  no  part  of  Dr.  Robertson's  works  has  he  displayed 
more  remarkably  than  in  this  introductory  volume,  his 
patience  in  research ;  his  penetration  and  good  sense  in 
selecting  his  information;  or  that  comprehension  of 
mind,  which,  without  being  misled  by  system,  can  com- 
bine, with  distinctness  and  taste,  the  dry  and  scattered 
details  of  ancient  monuments.  In  truth,  this  Disserta- 
tion, under  the  unassuming  title  of  an  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Charles  V.,  may  be  regarded  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  Modem  Europe.  It  is  invalu- 
able, in  this  resi)ect,  to  the  historical  student ;  and  it 
suggests,  in  every  page,  matter  of  speculation  to  the 
politician  and  the  philosopher. 

After  an  interval  of  eight  years  from  the  publication 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  Dr.  Robertson  produced  the  History 
of  America ; — a  work  which,  by  the  variety  of  research 
and  of  speculation  that  it  exhibits,  enables  us  to  form  a 
sufficient  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  employed 
the  intervening  period. 

In  undertaking  this  task,  the  author's  original  inten- 
tion was  only  to  complete  his  account  of  the  great  events 
connected  with  the  reign  of  Charles  Y. ;  but  perceiving, 
as  he  advanced,  that  a  History  of  America,  confined 
solely  to  the  operations  and  concerns  of  the  Spaniards, 
would  not  be  likely  to  excite  a  very  general  interest,  he 
resolved  to  include  in  his  plan  the  transactions  of  all  the 
European  nations  in  the  New  World.  The  origin  and 
progpress  of  the  British  empire  there,  he  destined  for  the 
subject  of  one  entire  volume ;  but  afterwards  abandoned, 
or  rather  suspended,  the  execution  of  this  part  of  his 
design,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  his  Preface. 

In  the  view  which  I  have  hitherto  given  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson's literary  pursuits,  I  have  endeavoured  not  only 
to  glean  all  the  scanty  information  which  his  papers 
supply,  concerning  the  progress  of  his  studies,  but  to 
collect  whatever  memorials  they  afford  of  his  intercourse 
with  those,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  more  pe- 
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culiarly  attached  by  sentiments  of  esteem  or  of  friend- 
ship. 

In  most  of  the  letters  received  by  Dr.  Robertson  on 
this  occasion,  I  have  not  remarked  any  thing  very  in- 
teresting. Mr.  Walpole  is  liberal,  as  formerly,  in  his 
praise,  but  does  not  enter  so  much  into  particular  criti- 
cisms ;  and  as  for  his  olher  correspondents  (among  whom 
were  various  names  of  the  first  distinction  in  the  king- 
dom), the  greater  part  of  them  were  probably  restrained, 
by  motives  of  delicacy,  from  offering  any  thing  more 
than  general  expressions  of  admiration,  to  a  writer  whose 
fame  was  now  so  fully  established. 

After  the  testimonies  of  the  most  eminent  literary 
characters  of  the  day  to  the  excellence  of  the  Ameri- 
can History,  joined  to  twenty  years'  possession  of  the 
public  favour,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  presumption 
in  me  to  interpose  my  own  judgment  with  respect 
to  its  peculiar  merits.  I  cannot  help,  however,  remark- 
ing (what  appears  still  more  characteristical  of  this  than 
of  any  of  Dr.  Robertson's  other  works)  the  comprehensive 
survey  which  he  has  taken  of  his  vast  and  various  sub- 
ject, and  the  skilful  arrangement  by  which  he  has  be- 
stowed connexion  and  symmetry  on  a  mass  of  materials 
so  shapeless  and  disjointed.  The  penetration  and  saga- 
city displayed  in  his  delineation  of  savage  manners,  and 
the  unbiassed  good  sense  with  which  he  has  contrasted 
that  state  of  society  with  civilized  Ufe  (a  speculation  in 
the  prosecution  of  which  so  many  of  his  predecessors  had 
lost  themselves  in  vague  declamation  or  in  paradoxical 
refinement),  have  been  much  and  deservedly  admired. 
His  industry  also  and  accuracy  in  collecting  information 
with  respect  to  the  Spanish  system  of  colonial  policy, 
have  received  warm  praise  from  his  friends  and  from 
the  public.  But  what,  perhaps,  does  no  less  honour  to 
the  powers  of  his  mind  than  any  of  these  particulars  is, 
the  ability  and  address  with  which  he  has  treated  some 
topics  that  did  not  fall  within  the  ordinary  sphere  of  his 
studies  ;  more  especially  those  which  border  on  the  pro- 
vince of  the  natural  historian.  In  the  consideration  of 
these,  although  we  may,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
have  room  to  regret  that  he  had  not  been  still  more 
completely  prepared  for  the  undertaking  by  previous 
habits  of  scientific  disquisition,  we  uniformly  find  him 
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interesting  and  inittructive  in  the  information  he  conyeys ; 
and  happy,  beyond  most  English  writers,  in  the  descrip- 
tive  powers  of  his  style.  The  species  of  description  too 
in  which  he  excels  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  subject ; 
distinguished,  not  by  those  picturesque  touches  which 
Tie  with  the  effects  of  the  pencil  in  presenting  local 
scenery  to  the  mind,  but  by  an  expression,  to  which  Ian* 
guage  alone  is  equal,  of  the  grand  features  of  an  unsub- 
dued world.  In  these  passages  he  discovers  talents,  as 
a  writer,  different  from  any  thing  that  appears  in  his 
other  publications;  a  compass  and  richness  of  diction 
the  more  surprising,  that  the  objects  described  were  so 
little  familiarized  to  his  thoughts,  and,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  rivalling  the  majestic  eloquence  which  destined 
Buffon  to  be  the  historian  of  nature. 

After  all,  however,  the  principal  charm  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  his  other  histories,  arises  Arom  the  graphical  effect 
of  his  narrative,  wherever  his  subject  affords  him  mate- 
rials for  an  interesting  picture.  What  force  and  beauty 
of  painting  in  his  circumstantial  details  of  the  voyage 
of  Columbus ;  of  the  first  aspect  of  the  new  continent ; 
and  of  the  intei*views  of  the  natives  with  the  Spanish  ad- 
venturers I  With  what  animation  and  fire  does  he  follow 
the  steps  of  Cortes  through  the  varying  fortunes  of  his 
vast  and  hazardous  career ;  yielding,  it  must  be  owned, 
somewhat  too  much  to  the  influence  of  the  passions 
which  his  hero  felt ;  but  bestowing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
warm  tribute  of  admiration  and  sympathy  on  the  virtues 
and  fate  of  those  whom  he  subdued !  The  arts,  the  in- 
stitutions, and  the  manners  of  Europe  and  of  America  ; 
but  above  all,  the  splendid  characters  of  Cortes  and  of 
Guatimozin,  enable  him,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  to  add 
to  its  other  attractions  that  of  the  finest  contrasts  which 
occur  in  history. 

On  these  and  similar  occasions,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  from  what  I  experience  in  myself,  he  seizes,  more 
completely  than  any  other  modem  historian,  the  atten- 
tion of  his  reader,  and  transports  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
transactions  which  he  records.  Hi8  own  imagination  was 
warm  and  vigorous ;  and,  although  in  the  conduct  of  life 
it  gave  no  tincture  of  enthusiasm  to  his  temper,  yet,  in 
the  solitude  of  the  closet,  it  attached  him  peculiarly  to 
those  passages  of  history  which  approach  to  the  romantic. 
Hence  many  of  the  characteristical  beauties  of  YiVk  'wt'v 
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impaired  by  a  sedentary  life ;  and  a  long  application  to 
tile  compositions  he  had  prepared  for  the  press,  had  in- 
terfered with  much  of  the  gratification  he  might  have 
enjoyed,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  follow  the  impulse 
of  his  own  taste  and  curiosity.    Such  a  sacrifice  must  be 
more  or  less  made  by  all  who  devote  themselves  to  letters, 
irhether  with  a  view  to  emolument  or  to  fame  ;  nor 
rould  it,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  make  it,  were  it  not  for  the 
Tospect  (seldom,  alas  I  realized)  of  earning,  by  their  ex- 
rtiuns,  that  learned  and  honourable  leisure  which  he 
'as  so  fortunate  as  to  attain.    He  retired  from  the  busi- 
ess  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  about  the  same  time  ; 
id,  for  seven  or  eight  years  divided  the  hours  which 
3  could  spare  from  his  professional  duties,  between  the 
xury  of  reading  and  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 
The  activity  of  his  mind,  in  the  mean  time,  continued 
limpaired ;  and  the  habits  of  stady  he  had  so  long 
en  accustomed  to,  gave  a  certain  scope  and  connexion 
en  to  his  historical  recreations.  To  one  of  these,  which, 
im  its  accidental  connexion  with  some  of  his  former 
nrks,  engaged  his  attention  more  closely  than  his  or- 
3ary  pursuits,  the  public  is  indebted  for  a  valuable 
rformance,  of  which  the  materials  seem  almost  insen- 
)ly  to  have  swelled  to  a  volume,  long  after  his  most 
timate  friends  imagined  that  he  had  renounced  all 
oughts  of  the  press.    The  Disquisition  concerning  An- 
ent  India,  which  closed  his  historical  labours,  took  its 
se  (as  he  himself  informs  us)  *  from  the  perusal  of  Ma- 
r  Rennell's  Memoirs  for  illustrating  his  Map  of  Indos- 
in.    This  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  examining,  more 
illy  than  he  had  done  in  the  introductory  book  to  his 
listory  of  America,  into  the  knowledge  which  the  an- 
ients  had  of  that  country,  and  of  considering  what  is 
ertain,  what  is  obscure,  and  what  is  fabulous,  in  the 
jccounts  of  it  which  they  have  handed  down  to  us.' — 
In  undertaking  this  inquiry,'  he  adds,  *  he  had  origi- 
nally no  other  object  than  his  own  amusement  and  in- 
itruction ;  but  in  carrying  it  on,  and  consulting  with 
care  the  authors  of  antiquity,  some  facts  hitherto  unob- 
served, and  many  which  had  not  been  examined  with 
proper  attention,  occurred ;  new  views  opened  ;  his  ideas 
gradually  extended,  and  became  more  interesting;  till 
at  length  he  imagined  that  the  result  of  his  researches 
might  prove  amusing  and  instructive  to  othen.* 

b 
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Such  is  the  account  given  by  himself  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  a  disquisition  begun  in  the  sixty-eighth  yeai 
of  his  age,  and  in  twelve  months  brought  to  a  conclusion 
exhibiting,  nevertheless,  in  every  part,  a  diligence  ii 
research,  a  soundness  of  judgment,  and  a  perspicuity  oj 
method,  not  inferior  to  those  which  distinguish  his  othei 
performances.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject  it  wai 
impossible  to  render  it  equally  amusing  to  ordinary 
readers,  or  to  bestow  on  his  language  the  same  splen- 
dour and  variety ;  but  the  style  possesses  all  the  cha- 
racteristical  beauties  of  his  former  compositions,  as  fai 
as  they  could  with  propriety  be  introduced  into  a  dis- 
course, of  which  the  general  design  excluded  every  su- 
perfluous and  ambitious  ornament.  The  observations  in 
the  Appendix,  upon  the  character,  the  manners  and  the 
institutions  of  the  people  of  India,  present  a  valuable 
outline  of  all  the  most  important  information  concerning 
them,  which  was  then  accessible  to  the  philosophers  oi 
Europe  :  and,  if  they  have  already  lost  part  of  their  in- 
terest, in  consequence  of  the  astonishing  discoveries 
which  have  been  since  brought  to  light  in  Asia,  by  a 
fortunate  and  unexampled  combination  of  genius,  learn- 
ing, and  official  rank,  in  a  few  individuals  whose  names 
do  honour  to  this  country;  they,  at  least,  evince  that 
ardent  and  enlightened  curiosity  which  animated  the 
author's  inquiries  in  his  most  advanced  years;  and  af- 
ford a  proof,  that  his  mind  kept  pace,  to  the  last,  with 
the  progress  of  historical  knowledge. 

In  concluding  this  general  review  of  Dr.  Robertson's 
publications,  our  attention  is  naturally  led,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  historical  re- 
searches. In  this  respect  he  has  certainly  not  been  sur- 
passed by  any  writer  of  the  present  times ;  nor  would  it 
perhaps  be  easy  to  name  another  who  has  united  to  so 
luminous  an  arrangement  of  his  materials,  and  such 
masterly  skill  in  adorning  them,  an  equal  degree  of  in- 
dustry and  exactness  in  tracing  them  to  their  original 
sources.  After  a  minute  examination  of  the  most  dis« 
puted  passages  of  his  first  i)erformance,  a  late  author* 
has  ventured  to  pronounce  him,  'the  most  faithful  of 
historians ;'  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  honourable 
appellation  will  be  sanctioned  by  those  who  shall  ex- 

*  Mr.  lAing. 
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amine  his  other  works  with  the  same  acuteness,  accu- 
racy, and  candour. 

In  the  art  of  narration  too,  which,  next  to  correctness 
in  the  statement  of  facts,  is  the  most  essential  qualifica- 
tion of  an  historian.  Dr.  Robertson's  skill  is  pre-eminent: 
perhaps  I  might  venture  to  say,  that  in  this  art  his  chief 
and  characteristical  eiccellence  as  an  historian  consists. 
I  do  not,  at  present,  allude,  merely  to  the  richness  of  co- 
hmring:  with  which  he  occasionally  arrests  the  attention : 
but  to  the  distinctness,  perspicuity,  and  fulness,  with 
which  he  uniformly  communicates  historical  informa- 
tion ;  carefully  avoiding  every  reference  to  whatever 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  his  reader  may  acci- 
dentally possess.  In  this  distinctness  and  perspicuity, 
•o  conspicuous  in  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  some 
modem  writers  of  unquestionable  talents  have  failed  to 
a  degree  which  renders  all  their  other  merits  of  little 
▼alue ; — a  failure  more  particularly  observable,  since  it 
became  fashionable,  after  the  example  of  Voltaire,  to 
connect  with  the  view  of  political  transactions,  an  ex- 
amination of  their  effects  on  the  manners  and  conditiun 
of  mankind,  and  to  blend  the  lights  of  philosophy  with 
the  appropriate  beauties  of  historical  composition.  In 
consequence  of  this  innovation,  while  the  province  of 
the  historian  has  been  enlarged  and  dignified,  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  task  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion ; 
reduced,  as  he  must  frequently  be,  to  the  alternative, 
either  of  interrupting  unseasonably  the  chain  of  events, 
or,  by  interweaving  disquisition  and  narrative  together, 
of  sacrificing  clearness  to  brevity.  By  few  writers  of 
the  present  ag^  has  this  combination  of  philosophy  with 
history  been  more  frequently  attempted  than  by  Dr. 
Robertson  ;  and  by  none  have  the  inconveniences  which 
it  threatens  been  more  successfully  avoided.  In  the 
former  respect  his  merit  is  great;  but  in  the  latter,  he 
may  be  safely  proposed  as  a  pattern  for  imitation. 

Nor  does  the  beauty  of  his  narrative  consist  only  in 
the  luminous  distinctness  and  picturesque  selection  of  his 
details.  In  one  of  Mr.  Walpole's  letters,  it  is  mentioned, 
among  the  other  recommendations  of  the  History  of  Scot- 
land, that,  '  although  composed  of  pieces  of  information, 
each  of  which  would  make  a  separate  memoir,  yet  the 
whole  is  hurried  on  into  one  uninterrupted  story.'  I'he 
remark  is  just^  ajid  it  points  at  an  exceUence  oi  x\i« 
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highest  order,  conspicuous  in  all  Dr.  Robertson's  pub- 
lications ;  the  continuity  which  unites  together  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  address 
and  felicity  displayed  in  his  transitions.  It  is  this  last 
circumstance  which  bestows  on  his  works  that  unceasing 
interest  which  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  charms 
in  tales  of  fiction  ;  an  interest  easy  to  support  in  relating 
a  series  of  imaginary  adventures,  but  which,  in  historical 
composition,  evinces,  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  hand 
of  a  master. 

Of  Dr.  Robertson's  merits  as  an  historian,  as  far  as 
they  are  connected  with  the  genius  of  the  language  in 
which  he  wrote,  it  does  not  become  a  native  of  this  part 
of  the  island  to  express  a  decided  opinion.  And,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  few  remarks  which  I  am  to  hazard  on  that 
subject,  although  I  shall  state  my  own  judgment  with 
freedom,  I  would  be  understood  to  write  with  all  possible 
diffidence. 

The  general  strain  of  his  composition  is  flowing,  equal, 
and  majestic ;  harmonious  beyond  that  of  most  English 
writers,  yet  seldom  deviating,  in  quest  of  harmony,  into 
inversion,  redundancy,  or  afl*ectation.  If,  in  some  pas- 
sages, it  may  be  thought  that  the  efiect  might  have  been 
heightened  by  somewhat  more  of  variety  in  the  struc- 
ture and  cadence  of  his  periods,  it  must  be  recollected 
tbat  this  criticism  involves  an  encomium  on  the  beauty 
of  his  style  ;  for  it  is  only  where  the  ear  is  habitually 
gratified,  that  the  rhythm  of  composition  becomes  an 
object  of  the  reader's  attention. 

In  comparing  his  turn  of  expression  with  that  of  the 
classical  writers  of  England,  a  difference  may,  I  think, 
be  perceived,  originating  in  the  provincial  situation  of 
the  country  where  he  received  his  education  and  spent 
his  life:  and,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the  same  ob- 
servation may  be  extended,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  most  of  our  contemporaries  who  have  laboured  under 
similar  disadvantages.  I  do  not  allude,  at  present,  to 
what  are  commonly  called  Scotticisms ;  for  from  these 
Dr.  Robertson's  works  have  been  allowed,  by  the  most 
competent  judges,  to  be  remarkably  free  ;  but  to  an  oc- 
casional substitution  of  general  or  of  circuitous  modes  of 
expression  instead  of  the  simple  and  specific  Ehaglish 
phrase.  An  author  who  lives  at  a  distance  from  the 
acknowledged  standard  of  elegance,  writes  in  a  dialect 
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different  fh»m  tbat  in  which  he  is  accuatomed  to  speak  ; 
and  is  naturally  led  to  evade  as  much  as  possible,  the 
hazardous  use  of  idiomatical  phrases,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  such  as  accord  with  the  g^eneral  analogy  of  the 
language. 

If,  however,  in  these  and  a  few  other  respects,  im- 
portant advantages  are  possessed  by  those  whose  standard 
of  propriety  is  always  before  them  in  their  ordinary 
habits  of  conversation  and  of  business,  it  must,  perhaps, 
be  granted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  ear  thus  fami> 
liarized  from  infancy  to  phrases  which  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  retain,  without  any  selection,  or  any  re- 
ference to  general  principles,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have 
some  effect  in  blunting  an  author's  discrimination  be- 
tween the  established  modes  of  classical  expression  and 
the  accidental  jargon  of  the  day.  Illustrations  of  this 
remark  might  be  easily  collected  from  writers  of  the 
highest  and  most  deserved  reputation ;  more  particularly 
from  some  who  have  cultivated,  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, the  appropriate  graces  of  the  English  tongue. — 
Even  the  works  of  Dr.  Middleton,  which  have  been  often 
recommended  to  Scotchmen  as  the  safest  models  for  their 
imitation,  abound  with  instances  of  colloquial  language, 
sanctioned  probably  by  the  authority  of  the  fashionable 
speakers  of  his  time,  but  which,  I  should  suppose,  would 
now  be  considered  as  vulgarisms,  by  such  of  his  country- 
men as  have  formed  their  taste  on  the  compositions 
either  of  an  earlier  or  of  a  later  period. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  by  some,  whether  Dr; 
Robertson  has  not  carried  to  an  extreme  his  idea  of  what 
he  has  himself  called  the  dignity  of  history  ;  but  what- 
ever opinion  we  form  on  this  point,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  bis  plan  of  separating  the  materials  of 
historical  composition  from  those  which  fall  under  the 
provinces  of  the  antiquary,  and  of  the  writer  of  memoii-s, 
was  on  the  whole  happily  conceived ;  and  that  one  great 
charm  of  his  works  arises  from  the  taste  and  judgment 
with  which  he  has  carried  it  into  execution. — Nor  has  he 
suffered  this  scrupulous  regard  to  the  unity  of  historical 
style  to  exclude  tbat  variety  which  was  necessary  for 
keeping  alive  the  reader's  attention.  Whenever  his  sub- 
ject admits  of  being  enriched  or  adorned  by  political  or 
philosophical  disquisition,  by  picturesque  description^  or 
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by  the  interesting  details  of  a  romantic  episode,  he  scru- 
ples not  to  try  his  strength  with  those  who  have  excelled 
the  most  in  these  different  departments  of  literature  ; 
uniformly,  however,  avoiding  to  mingle  in  the  humble 
scenes  of  ordinary  life,  or  to  meet  his  rivals  on  any  ground 
where  he  did  not  feel  himself  completely  their  equal. 

In  reviewing  the  History  of  Dr.  Robertson's  life,  our 
attention  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  those  pursuits 
which  formed  the  habitual  occupation  of  his  mind;  and 
which  have  left  behind  them  unperishable  monuments. 
His  life,  however,  was  not  devoted  wholly  to  the  culti- 
ration  of  letters.  His  talents  fitted  him  in  an  eminent 
degree  for  the  business  of  the  world ;  and  the  station  in 
which  Providence  placed  him  opened  to  him  a  field, 
which,  however  unequal  to  his  ambition  or  to  his  genius, 
afforded  him  the  means  of  evincing  what  he  might  have 
accomplished,  if  his  sphere  of  exertion  had  been  more 
extensive  and  brilliant. 

Among  the  active  scenes  in  which  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  engage,  the  most  conspicuous  was  presented  to 
him  by  the  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  Scotland. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  presbyteries ;  from 
the  royal  boroughs ;  from  the  four  universities  ;  and  from 
the  Scotch  church  of  Campvere  in  Holland.  The  pres- 
byteries send  two  hundred  and  ninety  members,  of 
whom  two  hundred  and  one  are  ministers,  and  eighty- 
nine  lay-elders ;  the  royal  boroughs  send  sixty-seven 
members,  all  of  whom  are  laymen  ;  the  universities  send 
five  members,  who  may  be  either  laymen,  or  ministers 
holding  an  ofilce  in  the  university ;  and  the  church  of 
Campvere  sends  two  members,  one  minister  and  one 
lay-elder.  The  whole  number  is  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  two  are  ministers, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  laymen ;  including  in 
the  latter  class  the  members  from  the  universities.  The 
annual  sittings  of  the  Assembly  continue  only  for  ten 
days ;  but  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  (called  the 
Commission)  has  four  stated  meetings  in  the  year,  for 
the  despatch  of  whatever  business  the  General  Assembly 
has  been  unable  to  overtake. 

A  question  which  came  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Assembly  in  the  year  1751,  when  he  spoke  for  the 
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first  time  in  that  supreme  court,  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  unfolding  his  general  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
government.  The  conduct  of  a  clergyman,  who  had  dis* 
obeyed  a  sentence  of  a  former  Assembly,  gave  rise  to  a 
warm  discussion  ;  in  the  coarse  of  which.  Dr.  Robertson, 
supported  by  a  few  of  his  friends,  contended  for  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  severe  and  exemplary  sentence.  But  this 
doctrine  was  then  so  little  understood  or  relished,  that 
he  was  left  in  an  inconsiderable  minority. 

The  Commission  of  that  Assembly,  at  their  meeting, 
in  November  1751,  ordered  the  presbytery  of  Dunferm- 
line, which  had  already  been  guilty  of  disobedience,  to 
admit  Mr.  Richardson  as  minister  of  Inverkeithing  ;  in- 
timating to  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  case  of  their 
coutiuued  contumacy,  the  commission  was  to  proceed,  at 
their  next  meeting  in  March,  to  a  very  high  censure. 
The  presbytery  again  disobeyed;  and  yet  the  commis- 
sion, with  a  preposterous  lenity,  suffered  their  conduct 
to  pass  with  impunity.  The  inconsistency  and  inexpe- 
diency of  this  sentence  were  urged  strenuously  by  Dr. 
Robertson  and  his  friends,  who  in  their  dissent,  or  pro- 
test against  it,  have  left  a  valuable  record  of  the  general 
principles  on  which  they  acted. 

The  last  Assembly  in  which  Dr.  Robertson  sat  was  that 
of  1780.  While  his  faculties  were  yet  vigorous,  his  con- 
stitution unbroken,  and  his  influence  undiminished,  he 
chose  to  withdraw  from  the  active  scenes  in  which  he 
bad  so  long  borne  a  part,  and  to  consecrate  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  study,  and  to  the 
pastoral  duties  of  his  profession.  His  retreat  was  deeply 
regretted  and  sincerely  felt  by  his  friends  ;  nor  was  it 
less  lamented  by  many  individuals  of  the  opposite  party 
in  the  church,  who,  while  they  resisted  his  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  policy,  loved  his  candour,  and  I'espected 
his  integrity. 

The  characteristic  of  Dr.  Robertson's  eloquence  was 
persuasion  ; — mild,  rational,  and  conciliating,  yet  manly 
and  dignified.  In  early  life,  when  forced  as  a  partisan 
to  expose  himself  to  the  contentious  heat  of  popular  dis- 
cussion, he  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  promp- 
titude and  animation  in  repelling  the  attacks  which  he 
Ofxasionally  encountered ;  but  long  before  the  period 
during  which  I  knew  him,  he  had  become  the  acknow- 
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1  edged  head  of  his  party,  and  generally  spoke  last  in  the 
debate ;  resuming  the  ai^uments  on  both  sides,  with 
such  perspicuity  of  arrangement  and  expression,  such 
respect  to  his  antagonists,  and  such  an  air  of  candour 
and  earnestness  in  every  thing  he  said,  that  he  often 
united  the  suffrages  of  the  house  in  favour  of  the  con- 
clusions he  wished  to  establish. 

His  pronunciation  and  accents  were  strongly  marked 
with  the  peculiarities  of  his  country ;  nor  was  this  defect 
compensated  by  the  graces  of  his  delivery.  His  manner, 
however,  though  deficient  in  ease,  was  interesting  and 
impressive  ;  and  had  something  in  its  general  effect, 
neither  unsuitable  to  his  professional  station,  nor  to  the 
particular  style  of  his  eloquence.  His  diction  was  rich 
and  splendid,  and  abounded  with  the  same  beauties  that 
characterize  his  writings. 

I  would  willingly  enlarge  on  his  merits  in  a  different 
department  of  his  professional  employments,  of  which  I 
am  more  competent  to  judge  from  personal  knowledge, 
were  I  not  afraid  that  my  own  academical  habits  might 
lead  me  to  attach  an  interest  to  what  would  appear  of 
little  moment  to  others.  I  shall  therefore  only  remark, 
in  general,  his  assiduous  attention,  amidst  his  various 
occupations,  both  speculative  and  active,  to  the  minutest 
duties  of  his  office  as  head  of  the  university ;  duties, 
which  nothing  but  his  habits  of  arrangement  and  the 
severest  economy  of  his  time,  could  have  enabled  him 
to  discharge  with  so  little  appearance  of  hurry  or  in- 
convenience. The  valuable  accession  of  books  which 
the  public  library  received  while  under  his  administra- 
tion, was  chiefly  owing  to  his  prudent  and  exact  appli- 
cation of  the  very  slender  funds  appropriated  to  that 
establishment;  the  various  societies,  both  literary  and 
medical,  which,  in  this  place,  have  long  contributed  so 
essentially  to  the  improvement  of  the  rising  generation, 
were,  most  of  them,  either  planned  or  reformed  under 
his  direction  and  patronage  ;  and  if,  as  a  seat  of  learning, 
Edinburgh  has  of  late,  more  than  formerly,  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  world,  much  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  his  example,  and  to  the  lustre  of  his  name. 
The  good  sense,  temper,  and  address,  with  which  he 
presided  for  thirty  years  in  our  university  meetings, 
were  attended  with  effects  no  less  essential  to  our  pros- 
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perity ;  and  are  attested  by  a  fact  which  is  perhaps 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  other  literary 
community ;  that  daring  the  whole  of  that  period,  there 
did  not  occnr  a  single  question  which  was  not  termiuated 
by  an  unanimous  decision. 

In  consequence  of  the  various  connexions  with  so- 
ciety, which  arose  from  these  professional  duties,  and 
from  the  interest  which  he  was  led  to  take,  both  by  his 
official  situation,  and  the  activity  of  his  public  spirit,  in 
the  literary  or  the  patriotic  undertakings  of  others,  a 
considerable  portion  -of  Dr.  Robertson's  leisure  was  de- 
voted to  conversation  and  company.  No  man  enjoyed 
these  with  more  relish ;  and  few  have  possessed  the 
same  talents  to  add  to  their  attractions. 

A  rich  stock  of  miscellaneous  information,  acquired 
from  books  and  from  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the 
world,  together  with  a  perfect  acquaintance  at  all  times 
with  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  the  soundest  sagacity 
and  good  sense  applied  to  the  occurrences  of  common 
life,  rendered  bim  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive 
of  companions.  He  seldom  aimed  at  wit ;  but,  with  bis 
intimate  friends,  he  often  indulged  a  sportive  and  fanci- 
ful species  of  humour.  He  delighted  in  good-natured, 
characteristical  anecdotes  of  his  acquaintance,  and  added 
powerfully  to  their  eflfect  by  his  own  enjoyment  in  re- 
lating them.  He  was,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  sus- 
ceptible of  the  ludicrous  :  but,  on  no  occasion,  did  he 
forget  the  dignity  of  his  character,  or  the  decorum  of 
his  profession ;  nor  did  he  even  lose  sight  of  that  classi- 
cal taste  which  adorned  his  compositions.  His  turn  of 
expression  was  correct  and  pure ;  sometimes,  perhaps, 
inclining  more  than  is  expected,  in  the  carelessness  of  a 
social  hour,  to  formal  and  artificial  periods ;  but  it  was 
stamped  with  his  own  manner  no  less  than  his  premedi- 
tated style  :  it  was  always  the  language  of  a  superior 
and  a  cultivated  mind,  and  it  embellished  every  subject 
on  which  he  spoke.  In  the  company  of  strangers,  he 
increased  his  exertions  to  amuse  and  to  inform  ;  and  the 
splendid  variety  of  his  conversation  was  commonly  the 
chief  circumstance  on  which  they  dwelt  in  enumerating 
his  talents ; — and  yet  I  must  acknowledge,  for  my  own 
part,  that  much  as  1  always  admired  his  powers  when 
they  were  thus  called  forth,  I  enjoyed  his  society  less, 
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than  when  I  saw  him  in  the  circle  of  his  intimates,  or 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

It  only  now  remains  for  me  to  mention  his  exemplary 
diligence  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties ;  a  dili- 
gence which,  instead  of  relaxing  as  he  advanced  in 
life,  became  more  conspicuous,  when  his  g^wing  in- 
firmities withdrew  him  from  business,  and  lessened  the 
number  of  his  active  engagements.  As  long  as  his  health 
allowed  him,  he  preached  regularly  every  Sunday  ;  and 
he  continued  to  do  so  occasionally,  till  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death. 

The  particular  style  of  his  pulpit  eloquence  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  specimen  which  has  been  long  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
world  might  have  been  favoured  with  others  of  equal 
excellence,  if  he  had  not  lost,  before  his  removal  from 
61  adsrauir,  a  volume  of  sermons  which  he  had  composed 
with  care.    The  facility  with  which  he  could  arrange 
his  ideas,  added  to  the  correctness  and  fluency  of  his 
extemporary  language,  encouraged  him    to  lay  aside 
the  practice  of  writing,  excepting  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions ;  and  to  content  himself,  in  general,  with  such 
short  notes  as  might  recall  to  his  memory  the  principal 
topics  on  which  he  meant  to  enlarge.     To  the  value, 
however,  and  utility  of  these  unpremeditated  sermons 
we  have  the  honourable  testimony  of  his  learned  and 
excellent  colleague,  who  heard  him  preach  every  week 
for  more  than  twenty  years.    '  His  discourses  from  this 
place,'  says  Dr.  Erskine,  '  were  so  plain,  that  the  most 
illiterate    might  easily  understand  them,    and   yet  so 
correct  and  elegant,  that  they  could  nut  incur  their  cen- 
sure whose  taste  was  more  refined.    For  several  years 
before  bis  death,  he  seldom  wrote  his  sermons  fully,  or 
exactly  committed  his  older  sermons  to  memory ;  though, 
had  I  not  learned  this  from  himself,  I  should  not  have 
suspected  it;  such  was  the  variety  and  fitness  of  his 
illustrations,  the  accuracy  of  his  method,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  his  style.* 

His  health  began  apparently  to  decline  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1791.  Till  then,  it  had  been  more  uniformly 
good  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  studious 
habits ;  but,  about  this  period,  he  suddenly  discovered 
sti-ong  symptoms  of  jaundice,  which  gradually  under- 
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mined  his  constitution,  and  terminated  at  length  in  a 
lingrering  and  fatal  illness.      He  had  the  prospect  of 
death  long  before  him ;  a  prospect  deeply  afflicting  to 
his  family  and  bis  friends ;  but  of  which,  without  any 
visible  abatement  in  his  spirits,  he  happily  availed  him- 
self, to  adorn  the  doctrines  which  he  had  long  taught, 
by  an  example  of  fortitude  and  of  Christian  resignation. 
In   the  concluding  stage  of  his  disorder,   he  removed 
from  Edinburgh  to  Grange  House  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  freer  air,  and  a  more 
quiet  situation,  and  (what  he  valued  more  than   most 
men)  the  pleasure  of  rural  objects,  and  of  a  beautiful 
landscape.    While  he  was  able  to  waXk.  abroad,  he  com- 
monly passed  a  part  of  the  day  in  a  small  garden,  en- 
joying the  simple  gratifications  it  afforded  with  all  his 
"wouted  relish.    Some  who  now  hear  me  will  long  re- 
member,— among  the  trivial   yet  interesting  incidents 
which  marked  these  last  weeks  of  his  memorable  life, — 
his  daily  visits  to  the  fruit-trees  (which  were  then  in 
blossom),  and  the  smile  with  which  he,  more  than  once, 
contrasted  the  interest  he  took  in  their  progress,  with 
the  event  wh^ch  was  to  happen  before  their  maturity. 
At  his  particular  desire,  I  saw  him  (for  the  last  time)  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1793,  when  his  weakness  confined  him 
to  his  couch,  and  his  articulation  was  already  beginning 
to  fail :  and  it  is  in  obedience  to  a  request  with  which 
he  then  honoured  me,  that   I   have  ventured,  without 
consulting  my  own  powers,  to  offer  this  tribute  to  his 
memory.     He  died  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  in 
the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  his  domestic  happiness.  No- 
thing was  wanting  to  render  it  perfect  while  he  lived ; 
and,  at  his  death,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  leave,  in 
prosperous  circumstances,  a  numerous  family,  united  to 
each  other  and  to  their  excellent  mother  by  the  tenderest 
affection. 

The  general  view  which  has  been  already  given  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  occupations  and  habits,  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  attempting  a  formal  delineation  of  his  cha- 
racter. To  the  particulars,  however,  which  have  been  • 
incidentally  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  biographical 
sketch,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  add,  that  Ihe  same 
sagacity  and  good  sense  which  so  eminently  distinguished 
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him  as  a  writer*  g^uided  his  conduct  in  life,  and  rendered 
his  counsels  of  inestimable  yalue  to  his  friends.  He  was 
not  forward  in  offering  advice ;  but  when  consulted,  as 
he  was  very  frequently,  by  his  younger  acquaintance, 
he  entered  into  their  concerns  with  the  most  lively  in- 
terest, and  seemed  to  have  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in 
imparting  to  them  all  the  lights  of  his  experience  and 
wisdom.  Good  sense  was  indeed  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  his  intellectual  character ;  and  it  is  unques- 
tionably, of  all  the  qualities  of  the  understanding,  that 
which  essentially  constitutes  superiority  of  mind :  for, 
although  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  appropriate  the  ap- 
pellation of  genius  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  intel- 
lectual habits,  it  is  he  only  who  distinguishes  himself 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  thinking  better  than  they 
on  the  same  subjects,  who  fairly  brings  his  powers  into 
comparison  with  others.  This  was  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  case  with  Dr.  Robertson.  He  was  not  eminent 
for  metaphysical  acuteness  ;  nor  did  he  easily  enter  into 
speculations  involving  mathematical  or  mechanical  ideas; 
but,  in  those  endowments  which  lay  the  foundation  of 
successful  conduct,  and  which  fit  a  man  to  acquire  an 
influence  over  others,  he  had  no  superior.  Among  those 
who  have,  like  him,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  life  to 
study,  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  his  equal. 

His  practical  acquaintance  with  human  nature  was 
great,  and  he  possessed  the  soundest  and  most  accurate 
notions  of  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
customed to  associate.  In  that  quick  penetration,  indeed, 
which  reads  the  soul,  and  estimates  the  talents  of  others 
by  a  sort  of  intuition,  he  was  surpassed  by  many ;  and 
I  have  often  known  him  misled  by  first  impressions  :  but 
where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  continuing  his  observa- 
tions for  a  length  of  time,  he  seldom  failed  in  forming 
conclusions  equally  just,  refined,  and  profound.  In  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  ways  of  men, 
his  superiority  was  striking  and  indisputable  ;  still  more 
so,  in  my  opinion,  than  in  the  judgments  he  formed  of 
individuals.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider 
the  joint  influence  of  his  habits  as  an  historian,  and  as 
a  political  leader. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  his  moral  qualities.    Ex< 
emplary  and  amiable  in  the  offices  of  private  life,  he  ex- 
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hibited,  in  hia  public  conduct,  a  rare  union  of  political 
firmneas  with  candour  and  moderation. — '  He  enjoyed/ 
says  Dr.  Erskine,  '  the  bounties  of  Providence  without 
runnings  into  riot ;  was  temperate  without  austerity ; 
condescending  and  affable  without  meanness;  and  in 
expense  neither  sordid  nor  prodigal.  He  could  feel  au 
injury,  and  yet  bridle  his  passion ;  was  grave,  not  sullen ; 
steady,  not  obstinate;  friendly,  not  officious;  prudent 
and  cautious,  not  timid.' — The  praise  is  liberal ;  and  it  is 
expressed  with  the  cordial  warmth  of  friendship ;  but  it 
comes  from  one  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  truth,  as  he  had  enjoyed  Dr.  Robertson's  inti- 
macy from  his  childhood,  and  was  afterwards,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  his  colleague  in  the  same  church ; 
while  his  zealous  attachment  to  a  different  system  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  though  it  never  impaired  his 
affection  for  the  companion  of  his  youth,  exempts  him 
fit>m  any  suspicion  of  undue  partiality. 

In  point  of  stature  Dr.  Robertson  was  rather  above  the 
middle  size ;  and  his  form,  though  it  did  not  convey  the 
idea  of  much  activity,  announced  vigour  of  body  and  a 
healthful  constitution.  His  features  were  regular  and 
manly ;  and  his  eye  spoke  at  once  good  sense  and  good 
humour.  He  appeared  to  greatest  advantagre  in  his  com- 
plete clerical  dress ;  and  was  more  remarkable  for  gra- 
vity and  dignity  in  discharging  the  functions  of  his 
public  stations,  than  for  ease  or  grace  in  private  society. 
His  portrait  by  Reynolds,  painted  about  twenty  years 
ago,  is  an  admirable  likeness;*  and  fortunately  (fur  the 
colours  are  already  much  faded),  all  its  spirit  is  preserved 
in  an  excellent  mezzotinto.  At  the  request  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  University,  who  were  anxious  to  have  some  me- 
morial of  him  placed  in  the  public  library,  he  sat  again, 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  to  Mr.  Ilaeburn  ;  at  a 
time  when  his  altered  and  sickly  aspect  rendered  the 
task  of  the  artist  peculiarly  difficult.  The  picture,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  worthy,  in  every  respect,  of  Mr.  Rae- 
bum's  high  and  deserved  reputation,  but  to  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  see  Dr.  Robertson  at  this  interesting 
period,  derives  an  additional  value  from  an  air  of  lan- 
guor and  feebleness,  which  strongly  marked  his  appear- 
ance during  his  long  decline. 

•  See  Frontispiece. 
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I  shoald  feel  myself  happy,  if,  in  concluding  this  Me- 
moir, I  could  indulge  the  hope,  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  completing  and  finishing  that  picture  which  his  wri- 
tings exhibit  of  bis  mind.  In  attempting  to  delineate 
its  characteristic  features,  I  bave  certainly  possessed  one 
advantage  ; — that  I  had  long  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
and  studying  the  original ;  and  that  my  portrait,  such  as 
it  is,  is  correctly  copied  from  my  own  impressions.  I 
am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  much  more  might 
have  been  accomplished  by  a  writer  whose  pursuits  were 
more  congenial  than  mine  to  Dr.  Robertson's :  nor  would 
any  thing  have  induced  me  to  depart,  so  far  as  I  have 
now  done,  from  the  ordinary  course  of  my  own  studies, 
but  my  respect  for  the  last  wish  of  a  much-lamented 
flhiend,  expressed  at  a  moment  when  nothing  remained 
for  me  but  silent  acquiescence. 
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In  rulfiUing  the  engagement  which  I  had  coroe  un- 
der to  the  public  with  respect  to  the  History  of  Ame- 
rica, it  was  my  intention  not  to  have  published  any 
part  of  the  work  until  the  whole  was  completed.  The 
present  state  of  the  British  colonies  has  induced  me 
to  alter  that  resolution.  While  they  are  engaged  in 
civil  war  with  Great  Britain,  inquiries  and  specula- 
tions concerning  their  ancient  forms  of  policy  and 
laws,  which  exist  no  longer,  cannot  be  mteresting. 
The  attention  and  expectation  of  mankind  are  now 
turned  towards  their  future  condition.  In  whatever 
manner  this  unhappy  contest  may  terminate,  a  new 
order  of  things  must  arise  in  North  America,  and  its 
affairs  will  assume  another  aspect.  1  wait  with  the 
solicitude  of  a  good  citizen,  until  the  ferment  subside, 
and  regular  government  be  re-established,  and  then 
I  shall  return  to  this  part  of  my  work,  in  which  I  had 
made  some  progress.  That,  together  with  the  history 
of  Portuguese  America,  and  of  the  settlements  made 
by  the  several  nations  of  Europe  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  will  complete  my  plan. 

The  three  volumes  which  I  now  publish  contain  an 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the 
progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  and  colonies  there.  This 
18  not  only  the  most  splendid  portion  of  the  American 
Rtory,  but  so  much  detached,  as,  by  itself,  to  form  a 
perfect  whole,  remarkable  for  the  unity  of  the  subject. 
As  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the  Spaniards  in 
planting  colonies  which  have  been  adopted  m  %o\^e. 
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measure  by  every  natioiii  are  unfolded  in  this  part  of 
my  work,  it  will  serve  as  a  proper  introduction  to  the 
history  of  all  the  European  establishments  in  America, 
and  convey  such  information  concerning  this  impor- 
tant article  of  policy,  as  may  be  deemed  no  less  inte- 
resting than  curious. 

In  describing  the  achievements  and  institutions  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  I  have  departed, 
in  many  instances,  from  the  accounts  of  preceding 
historians,  and  have  often  related  facts  which  seem  to 
have  been  unknown  to  them. 

As  it  was  from  Spain  that  I  had  to  expect  the  most 
important  information  with  regard  to  this  part  of 
my  work,  I  considered  it  as  a  very  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  me,  when  lord  Grantham,  to  whom  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  personally  known,  and  with 
whose  liberality  of  sentiment  and  disposition  to  oblige 
I  was  well  acquainted,  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Madrid.  Upon  applymg  to  him,  I  met 
with  such  a  reception  as  satisfied  me  that  his  endea- 
vours would  be  employed  in  the  most  proper  manner, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  my  wishes  ;  and 
I  am  perfectly  sensible,  that  what  progress  1  have 
made  in  my  inquiries  among  the  Spaniards,  ought  to 
be  ascribed  chiefly  to  their  knowing  how  much  his 
lordship  interested  himself  in  my  success. 

But  did  I  owe  nothing  more  to  lord  Grantham,  than 
the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from  his  atten- 
tion in  engaging  Mr.  Waddilove,  the  chaplain  of  his 
embassy,  to  take  the  conduct  of  my  literary  inquiries 
in  Spain,  the  obhgations  I  lie  under  to  him  would  be 
very  great.  During  five  years  that  gentleman  has 
carried  on  researches  for  my  behoof,  with  such  acti- 
vity, perseverance,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
which  his  attention  was  turned,  as  have  filled  me  with 
no  less  astonishment  than  satisfaction.  He  procured 
for  me  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  books  which  I 
have  consulted ;  and  as  many  of  theiTi  were  printed 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  become  ex- 
tremeJy  rare,  the  collecting  of  these  was  such  an  oc- 
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cupalioB  as  alone  required  much  time  and  assiduity. 
To  his  friendly  attention  I  am  indebted  for  copies  of 
several  valuable  manuscripts,  containing  facts  and 
details  which  I  might  have  searched  for  in  vain  in 
works  that  have  been  made  public.  Encouraged  by 
the  inviting  good- will  with  which  Mr.  Waddilove  con- 
ferred his  favours,  I  transmitted  to  him  a  set  of  que- 
ries, with  respect  both  to  the  customs  and  policy  of  the 
native  Americans,  and  the  nature  of  several  institu- 
tions in  the  Spanish  settlements,  framed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  a  Spaniard  might  answer  them,  without 
disclosing  any  thing  that  was  improper  to  be  com- 
municate to  a  foreigner.  He  translated  these  into 
Spanish,  and  obtained  from  various  persons  who  had 
resided  in  most  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  such  replies 
as  have  afforded  me  much  instruction. 

Notwithstanding  those  peculiar  advantages  with 
which  my  inquiries  were  carried  on  in  Spain,  it  is 
with  regret  I  am  obliged  to  add,  that  their  success 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  beneficence  of  individuals, 
not  to  any  communication  by  public  authority.  By 
a  singular  arrangement  of  Philip  II.  the  records  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  are  deposited  in  the  Archivo 
of  Siroancas,  near  Valladolid,  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  supreme  courts  of  justice.  The 
papers  relative  to  America,  and  chiefly  to  that  early 
period  of  its  history  towards  which  my  attention 
was  directed,  are  so  numerous,  that  they  alone,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  fill  the  largest  apartment  in 
the  Archivo  ;  and,  according  to  another,  they  com- 
pose eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  large  bundles. 
Conscious  of  possessing,  in  some  degree,  the  industry 
which  belongs  to  an  historian,  the  prospect  of  such  a 
treasure  excited  my  most  ardent  curiosity.  But  the 
prospect  of  it  is  all  that  I  have  enjoyed.  Spain,  with 
an  excess  of  caution,  has  uniformly  thrown  a  veil  over 
her  transactions  in  America.  From  strangers  they 
are  concealed  with  peculiar  solicitude.  Even  to  her 
own  subjects  the  Archivo  of  Simancas  is  uol  O'^^u^vi 
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without  a  particular  order  from  the  crown  ;  and  after 
obtaining  that,  papers  cannot  be  copied,  without  pay- 
ing fees  of  office  so  exorbitant,  that  the  expense  ex- 
ceeds what  it  would  be  proper  to  bestow,  when  the 
gratification  of  literary  curiosity  is  the  only  object. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Spaniards  will  at  last  dis- 
cover this  system  of  concealment  to  be  no  less  impo- 
litic than  illiberal.  From  what  I  have  experienced 
in  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  I  am  satisfied,  that 
upon  a  more  minute  scrutiny  into  their  early  opera- 
tions in  the  New  World,  however  reprehensible  the 
actions  of  individuals  may  appear,  the  conduct  of  the 
nation  will  be  placed  in  a  more  favourable  light. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  very  different  sentiments 
prevail.     Having  searched,  without  success,  in  Spain, 
for  a  letter  of  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  written  soon  after 
he  landed  in  the    Mexican  empire,   which  has  not 
hitherto  been  published,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  as 
the  emperor  was  setting  out  for  Germany  at  the  time 
when  the  messengers  from  Cortes  arrived  in  Europe, 
the  letter  with  which  they  wer6  intrusted  might  pos- 
sibly be  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna. 
I   communicated   this   idea   to   Sir  Robert    Murray 
Keith,  with  whom  I  have  long  had  the  honour  to 
live  in  friendship,  and  I  had  soon  the   pleasure  to 
learn,  that  upon  his  application,  her  imperial  majesty 
had  been  graciously  pleased  to  issue  an  order,  that 
not  only  a  copy  of  that  letter  (if  it  were  found),  but 
of  any  other  papers  in  the  library,  which  could  throw 
light  upon  the   History  of  America,  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  me.     The  letter  from  Cortes  is  not  in  the 
imperial  library,  but  an  authentic  copy,  attested  by  a 
notary,  of  the  letter  written  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
colony  planted  by  him  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  I  have 
mentioned.  Book  V.  having  been  found,  it  was  tran- 
scribed and  sent  to  me.     As  this  letter  is  no  less  curi- 
ous, and  as  little  known,  as  that  which  was  the  object 
of  my  inquiries,  I  have  given  some  account,  in  its 
proper  place,  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  notice  in  it. 
together  with  it,  I  received  a  cop^  oC  ^  fetter  from 
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Cortes,  containing  a  long  account  of  his  expedition  to 
Honduras,  with  respect  to  which  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  particular  detail;  and 
likewise  those  curious  Mexican  paintings,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  Vol.  iii.  p.  23.* 

My  inquiries  at  St.  Petersburgh  were  carried  on 
with  equal  facility  and  success.     In  examining  into 
the  nearest  communication  between  our  continent  and 
that  of  America,  it  became  of  consequence  to  obtain 
authentic  information  concerning  the  discoveries  of 
the  Russians  in  their  navigation  from  Kamschatka  to- 
wards the  coast  of  America.     Accurate  relations  of 
their  first  voyage,  in  1741,  have  been  published  by 
MuUer  and  Gmelin.     Several  foreign  authors  have 
entertained  an  opinion,  that  the  court  of  Russia  studi- 
ously conceals  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by 
more  recent  navigators,  and  suffers  the  public  to  be 
amused  with  false  accounts  of  their  route.     Such  con- 
duct appeared  to  me  unsuitable  to  those  liberal  senti- 
ments, and  that  patronage  of  science,  for  which  the 
present  sovereign  of  Russia  is  eminent ;  nor  could  I 
discern  any  political  reason,  that  might  render  it  im- 
proper to  apply  for  information  concerning  the  late 
attempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  a  commuuication 
between  Asia  and  America.     My  ingenious  country- 
man. Dr.  Rogerson,  first  physician  to  the  empress, 
presented  ray  request  to  her  imperial  majesty,  who  not 
only  disclaimed  any  idea  of  concealment,  but  instantly 
ordered  the  journal  of  captain  Krenitzen,  who  con- 
ducted the  only  voyage  of  discovery  made  by  public 
authority  since  the  year  1741,  to  be  translated,  and 
his  original  chart  to  be  copied,  for  my  use.     By  con- 
sulting them,  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  a  more  ac- 
curate view  of  the  progress  and  extent  of  the  Russian 
discoveries,  than  has  hitherto  been  communicated  to 
the  public. 

From  other  quarters  I  have  received  information 
of  great  utility  and  importance.  M.  le  Chevalier  de 
Pinto,  the  minister  from  Portugal  to  the   court  of 

#  Of  the  original  Edition;  p.  474  of  the  pre»enl  viotV.. 
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Great  Britain,  who  commanded  for  several  years  at 
Matagrosso,  a  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
interior  part  of  Brazil,  where  the  Indians  are  nume- 
rous, and  their  original  manners  little  altered  by  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans,  was  pleased  to  send  me 
very  full  answers  to  some  queries  concerning  the 
character  and  institutions  of  the  natives  of  America, 
which  his  polite  reception  of  an  application  made  to 
him  in  my  name,  encouraged  me  to  propose.  These 
satisfied  me,  that  he  had  contemplated  with  a  discern- 
ing attention  the  curious  objects  which  his  situation 
presented  to  his  view,  and  1  have  often  followed  him 
as  one  of  my  best  instructed  guides. 

M.  Suard,  to  whose  elegant  translation  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V.  I  owe  the  favourable 
reception  of  that  work  on  the  continent,  procured  me 
answers  to  the  same  queries  from  M.  de  Bougainville, 
who  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  Indians  both 
of  North  ana  South  America,  and  from  M.  Godin  le 
Jeune,  who  resided  fifteen  years  among  the  Indians  in 
Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  Cayenne.  The  latter  are 
more  valuable  from  having  been  examined  by  M.  de 
la  Condamine,  who,  a  few  weeks  before  bis  death, 
made  some  short  additions  to  them,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  last  effort  of  that  attention  to  science 
which  occupied  a  long  life. 

My  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  one  region  in 
America.  Governor  Hutchinson  took  the  trouble  of 
recommending  the  consideration  of  my  queries  to  Mr. 
Hawley  and  Mr.  Brainerd,  two  protestant  missionaries 
employed  among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  who 
favoured  me  with  answers  which  discover  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  people  whose  customs  they 
describe.  From  William  Smith,  Esq.  the  ingenious 
historian  of  New  York,  I  received  some  useful  informa- 
tion. When  I  enter  upon  the  History  of  our  Colo- 
nies in  North  America,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  ac- 
knowledge how  much  I  have  been  indebted  to  many 
other  gentlemen  of  that  country. 

From  the  valuable  collection  of  voyages  made  by 
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Alexander  Dalrymple,  £:»q.  with  whose  attention  to 
the  history  of  navigation  and  discovery  the  public  is 
well  acquainted,  I  have  received  some  very  rare  books, 
particularly  two  large  volumes  of  memorials,  partly 
manuscript  and  partly  in  print,  which  were  presented 
to  the  court  of  Spain  dunng  the  reigns  of  Philip  III. 
and  Philip  IV.  From  these  I  have  learned  many 
curious  particulars  with  respect  to  the  interior  state  of 
the  Spanish  Colonies,  and  the  various  schemes  formed 
for  their  improvement. 

All  those  books  and  manuscripts  I  have  consulted 
with  that  attention  which  the  respect  due  from  an 
author  to  the  public  required ;  and  by  minute  re- 
ferences to  them  1  have  endeavoured  to  authenticate 
whatever  I  relate.  The  longer  I  reflect  on  the  na- 
ture of  historical  composition,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  scrupulous  accuracy  is  necessary. 
The  historian  who  records  the  events  of  his  own  time, 
is  credited  in  proportion  to  the  opinion  which  the 
public  entertains  with  respect  to  his  means  of  infor- 
mation and  his  veracity.  He  who  delineates  the 
transactions  of  a  remote  period,  has  no  title  to  claim 
assent,  unless  he  produces  evidence  in  proof  of  his 
assertions.  Without  this  he  may  write  an  amusing 
tale,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  composed  an  au- 
thentic history.  In  those  sentiments  I  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  an  author,*  whom  his 
industry,  erudition,  and  discernment,  have  deservedly 
placed  in  a  high  rank  among  the  most  eminent  his- 
torians of  the  age.  Imboldened  by  a  hint  from  him, 
I  have  published  a  catalogue  of  the  Spanish  books 
which  I  have  consulted.t  This  practice  was  frequent 
in  the  last  century,  and  was  considered  as  an  evidence 
of  laudable  industry  in  an  author ;  in  the  present,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  the  effect  of  ostentation  ; 
but,  as  many  of  these  books  are  unknown  in  Great 
Britain,  I  could  not  otherwise  have  referred  to  them 

•  Mr.  Gibbon. 
f  It  haa  not  been  thouipht  necessary  to  retain  this  catalogue  of  Sitaiilsfa 
books  and  ntauuiicripli  in  the  preoent  edition. 
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as  authorities,  without  encumbering  the  page  with 
an  insertion  of  their  full  titles. 

My  readers  will  observe,  that  in  mentioning  sums  of 
money,  I  have  uniformly  followed  the  Spanish  method 
of  computing  by  pesos.  In  America,  the  pesofuerte, 
or  duro,  is  the  only  one  known  ;  and  that  is  always 
meant  when  any  sum  imported  from  America  is 
mentioned.  The  peso  fuerte,  as  well  as  other  coins, 
has  varied  in  its  numerary  value ;  but  I  have  been 
advised,  without  attending  to  such  minute  variations, 
to  consider  it  as  equal  to  four  shillings  and  sixpence 
of  our  money.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  effective  value  of  a 
peso,  i.  e.  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  represented, 
or  of  goods  which  it  would  purchase,  was  five  or  six 
times  as  much  as  at  present. 
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themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  or  to 
quit  their  native  shores  in  quest  of  remote  and  un- 
known regions. 

Navigation  and  ship-building  are  arts  so  nice  and 
complicated,  that  they  require  the  ingenuity,  as  well 
as  experience,  of  many  successive  ages  to  bring  them 
to  any  degree  of  perfection.  From  the  raft  or  canoe, 
which  first  served  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river  that 
obstructed  him  in  the  chase,  to  the  construction  of  a 
vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  numerous  crew  with 
safety  to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress  in  improvement  is 
immense.  Many  efforts  would  be  made,  many  experi- 
ments would  be  tried,  and  much  labour  as  well  as 
invention  would  be  employed,  before  men  could  ac- 
complish this  arduous  and  important  undertaking. 
The  rude  and  imperfect  state  in  which  navigation  is 
still  found  among  all  nations  which  are  not  conside- 
rably civilized,  corresponds  with  this  account  of  its 
progress,  and  demonstrates  that,  in  early  times,  the  art 
was  not  so  far  improved  as  to  enable  men  to  undertake 
distant  voyages,  or  to  attempt  remote  discoveries. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  art  of  navigation  became 
known,  a  new  species  of  correspondence  among  men 
took  place.  It  is  from  this  era  that  we  must  date  the 
commencement  of  such  an  intercourse  between  nations 
as  deserves  the  appellation  of  commerce.  Men  are, 
indeed,  far  advanced  in  improvement  before  commerce 
becomes  an  object  of  great  importance  to  them.  1  hey 
must  even  have  made  some  considerable  progress  to- 
wards civilization,  before  they  acquire  the  idea  of  pro- 
perty, and  ascertain  it  so  perfectly  as  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  most  simple  of  all  contracts,  that  of  exchanging 
by  barter  one  rude  commodity  for  another.  But  as  soon 
as  this  important  right  is  established,  and  every  indi* 
vidual  feels  that  he  has  an  exclu»ve  title  to  possess  or 
to  alienate  whatever  he  has  acq^iired  by  his  own  labour 
and  dexterity,  the  wants  and  ingenuity  of  his  nature 
suggest  to  him  a  new  method  of  increasing  his  acqui- 
sitions and  enjoyments,  by  disposing  of  what  is  super- 
fluous in  his  own  stores,  in  order  to  procure  what  is 
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after   nations  were  conaderably  civilized,    ; 
sciences  and  arts  were  cultivated  with  ardour 
cess,  navigation  continued  to  be  so  imperfec 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  advanced  b«yond 
fancy  of  its  improvement  in  the  ancient  woric 

Among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  stn 
their  vessels  was  extremely  rude,  and  their  m 
working  them   very  defective.      They  wen 
quainted  with  several  principles  and  operatioi 
vigation,  which    are    now  considered   as  \ 
elements  on  which  that  science  is  founded, 
that  property  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  attra 
was  welt  known  to  the  ancients,  its  more  in 
and  amazing  virtue  of  pointing  to  the  poles 
tirely  escaped  their  observation.      Destitute 
faithful  guide,  which  now  conducts  the  pilot 
much  certainty  in  the  unbounded  ocean,  du 
dariiness  of  the  night,  or  when  the  heavens  are 
with  clouds,  the  ancients  had  no  other  metho 
gttlating  their  course  than  by  observing  the 
stars.  '  Their  navigation  was  of  consequence 
tain  and  timid.    They  durst  seldom  quit  sight 
but  crept  along  the  coast,  exposed  to  all  the  i 
and  retarded  by  all  the  obstructions,  unavoic 
holding  such  an  awkward  course.      An  in 
length  of  time  was  requisite  for  performing  ^ 
which  are  now  finished  in  a  short  space, 
the  mildest  climates,  and  in  seas  the  least 
tuous,  it  was  only  during  the  summer  months 
ancients  ventured  out  of  their  harbours, 
mainder  of  the  year  was  lost  in  inactivity.     I 
have  been  deemed  most  inconsiderate   rasl 
have  braved  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  wave: 
winter. 

While  both  the  science  and  practice  of  na 
continued  to  be  so  defective,  it  was  an  undi 
of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger  to  visit 
mote  region  of  the  earth.  Under  every  disadi 
however,  the  active  spirit  of  commerce  exertc 
Tbe  EgypdanB,  soon  after  the  establishment 
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foreigners.     In  consequence  of  this,  Ihcy  never  went 
ont  of  their  own  counliy ;  they  beld  all  seafaring  per- 
sons in  detestntioo,  as  loiplous  and  profane ;  and  for- 
tifying their  own  haibours,  they  rianied  Etrangcre  ad-   1 
miiloBce  into  them.     It  was  in  the  decline  of  their  ] 
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which  Ihcy  could  derive  opnience  ai  power, 
ingly.  (he  trade  carried  on  by  the  Phenicisas  of  Sidoi^  J 
'  Tvre  was  mote  enten&ive  and  enterprising  than  1 
^  of  any  slate  in  the  ancient  world.  The  eomoij 
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ships  not  onl^  frequented  all  the  ports  in  the  Medi 
terranean,  but  they  were  the  first  who  ventured  b^ 
yond  the  ancient  boundaries  of  navigation,  and,  pas^ 
ing  the  Straits  of  (Jades,  visited  the  western  coasts  «>/ 
Spain  and  Africa.  In  many  of  the  places  to  which 
tiicy  resorted,  they  planted  colonies,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  rude  inhabitants  some  knowledge  of  their 
arts  and  improvements.  While  they  extended  their 
discoveries  towards  the  north  and  the  west,  they  did 
not  neglect  to  penetrate  into  the  more  opulent  and 
fertile  regions  of  the  south  and  east.  Having  ren- 
dered themselves  masters  of  several  commodious  bar- 
hours  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  they, 
after  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  established  a  re- 
gular intercourse  with  Arabia  and  the  continent  of 
India  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  eastern  coast  of 
Afiica  on  the  other.  From  these  countries  they  im- 
ported many  valuable  commodities  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and,  during  a  long  period,  engrossed 
that  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  without  a  rival. 

I'lie  vast  wealth  which  the  Phenicians  acquired  by 
monopolizing  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  Red  sea,  in- 
cited their  neighbours  the  Jews,  under  the  prosperous 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  to  aim  at  being  admitted 
to  some  share  of  it.  This  they  obtained,  partly  by 
their  conquest  of  Idumea,  which  stretches  along  the 
Red  sea,  and  partly  by  their  alliance  with  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre.  Solomon  fitted  out  fieets,  which,  under 
the  direction  of  Phenician  pilots,  sailed  from  the  Red 
sea  to  Tarshish  and  Oplnr.  These,  it  is  probable, 
were  ports  in  India  and  Africa,  which  their  conduc- 
tors were  accustomed  to  frequent,  and  from  them  the 
Jewish  ships  returned  with  such  valuable  cargoes  as 
suddenly  diffused  wealth  and  splendour  through  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  But  the  singular  institutions  of 
the  Jews,  the  observance  of  which  was  enjoined  by 
their  divine  legislator,  with  an  intention  of  preserving 
them  a  separate  people,  uninfected  by  idolatry,  formed 
a  national  character,  incapable  of  that  open  and  libe- 
ral intercourse  with  strangers  which  commerce  re- 
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quires.  Accordingly  this  UDsocial  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple, together  with  the  disasters  which  befell  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  prevented  the  commercial  spirit,  which 
their  monarchs  laboured  to  introduce  and  to  cherish, 
from  spreading  among  them.  The  Jews  cannot  be 
numbered  among  the  nations  which  contributed  to 
improve  navigation,  or  to  extend  discovery. 

But  though  the  instructions  and  example  of  the  Phe- 
licians  were  unable  to  mould  the  manners  and  tem- 
per of  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  the  tendency  of  their 
•  aws,  they  transmitted  the  commercial  spirit  with  fa- 
cility,  and  in  fall  vigour,  to  their  own  descendants  the 
Carthaginians.  The  Commonwealth  of  Carthage 
ipplied  to  trade  and  to  naval  affairs,  with  no  less  ar- 
dour, ingenuity,  and  success,  than  its  parent  state. 
Carthage  early  rivalled  and  soon  surpassed  Tyre  in 
opulence  and  power,  but  seems  not  to  have  aimed  at 
obtaining  any  share  in  the  commerce  with  India.  The 
Phenicians  had  engrossed  this,  and  had  such  a  cora- 
Hfiand  of  the  Red  sea  as  secured  to  them  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  that  lucrative  branch  of  trade. 
The  commercial  activity  of  the  Csrthaginians  was 
exerted  in  another  direction.  Without  contending  for 
the  trade  of  the  East  with  their  mother-country,  they 
extended  their  navigation  chiefly  towards  the  west 
and  north.  Following  the  course  which  the  Pheni- 
cians had  opened,  they  passed  the  Straits  of  Gades, 
and,  pushing  their  discoveries  far  beyond  those  of  the 
parent  state,  visited  not  only  all  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
but  those  of  Gaul,  and  penetrated  at  last  into  Britain. 
At  the  same  time  that  they  acquired  knowledge  of 
new  countries  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  they  gradually 
carried  their  researches  towards  the  south.  They 
made  considerable  progress  hy  land,  into  the  interior 
provinces  of  Africa,  traded  with  some  of  them,  and 
subjected  others  to  their  empire.  They  sailed  along 
the  western  coast  of  that  great  continent,  almost  to 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  planted  several  colonies, 
in  order  to  civilise  the  natives,  and  accustom  them  to 
commerce.    They  discovered  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
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now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Canaries,  the  iMtnosf 
boundary  of  ancient  naTigation  in  the  western  oceao 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  the  Phenicians  and  Car 
tha^nnisLns  in  their  knowledge  of  the  globe  owin^  eii<^ 
tirely  to  the  desire  of  extending  their  trade  from  on^ 
country  to  another.  Coromerce  was  followed  by  it^ 
usual  effects  among  both  these  people.  It  awakenec^ 
curiosity,  enlarged  the  ideas  and  desires  of  men,  anc^ 
incited  them  to  bold  enterprises. 

Voyages  were  undertaken,  the  sole  object  of  wliicf> 
was  to  discover  new  countries,  and  to  explore  un- 
known seas.  Such,  during  the  prosperous  age  of  the 
Carthaginian  republic,  were  the  famous  navigations 
of  Hanno  and  Himlico.  Both  their  fleets  were  equip- 
ped  by  authority  of  the  senate,  and  at  public  expense. 
Hanno  was  directed  to  steer  towards  the  south,  along 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  he  seems  to  have  advanced 
much  nearer  the  equinoctial  line  than  any  former  na- 
vigator. Himlico  had  it  in  charge  to  proceed  towards 
the  north,  and  to  examine  the  western  coasts  of  the 
European  continent.  Of  the  same  nature  was  the 
extraordinary  navigation  of  the  Phenicians  round 
Africa  A  rhenician  fleet,  we  are  told,  fitted  out  by 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  took  its  dejparture  about  six 
hundred  and  four  years  before  the  Christian  era,  from 
a  port  in  the  Red  sea,  doubled  the  southern  promon- 
tory of  Africa,  and  after  a  voyage  of  three  years,  re- 
turned by  the  Straits  of  Gades  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  is  said  to  have  held  the 
same  course,  and  to  have  accomplished  the  same  ar- 
duous undertaking. 

These  voyages,  if  performed  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  related,  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  greates 
effort  of  navigation  in  the  ancient  world  ;  and  if  w 
attend  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  at  that  time, 
is  difllicult  to  determine,  whether  we  should  most  a> 
mire  the  courage  and  sagacity  with  which  the  desi< 
was  formed,  or  the  conduct  and  good  fortune  w 
which  it  was  executed.     But  unfortunately  all  ' 
original  and  authentic  accounts  of  the  Phenician  i 


I  voyages,  irhether  nmJensken  ly  pulil4 
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them  from  the  Grwk  and  Roirn 


1  of  Hsdiid's  expediliDD,  is  of  su^icinn 
Whatever  acquaiuiance  wilh  ihe  rsmoB 
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..-_.   ...-.L   J  niercantile  jealousjr.     Every  Ih 


authority. 
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a  mjitery  of  Iraiie,  but  a  secret  of  Hate.  Eitraordt- 
nary  factt  are  related  conremin^  their  nlicitucie  to 
prevent  other  nations  From  peoeCrating  iolo  what  Ihey 
wished  should  rettmin  undivulged.     Many  of  theii 

known  b«yond  Ihe  precincts  of  Iheir  own  atales.  Tbf~ 
natigaiioa  round  Africo,  in  particular,  is  recorded  bj  ' 
the  Greek  and   Roman  writers,  rather  as  a  stranM 


their  knowledge 

neither  the  progress  of  the  Phi 

diWoveftes,  nor  the 


I,  which  entargnl 
iflueneed  their  Dpi^""~"       ' 

r  novigntion,  urere 


ireely   ^J 


of' their  citniordinaTy  skill  in  naval  nSkin  seem,  in  ■ 
great  raeasuTe,  to  have  perislled,  when  the  maritima 
power  nf  the  (brmer  was  anuihilaled  by  Aleiander'i     I 
conquest  nf  Tjre,  and  the  einiHre  of  the  latter  ww 
overturned  by  the  Roman  arms. 

l,eB»ing,  then,  the  obsrure  and  pompons  acconnts 
nf  the  Phenician  and  Carthaginian  voyages  to  the  ca- 
TToEily  and  conjecturee  of  antiquaries,  history  must 
reat  satiSlied  with  relating  the  prepress  of  navigation 
ind  dieeovGty  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which, 
though  lesi  splendid,  is  hetter  aMMttained,  It  is  evi- 
dent thnt  the  Pheaicians,  who  instructed  the  Creeks 
in  many  other  useful  sciences  and  arte,  did  not  com- 
municate to  them  that  eileasive  knowledge  of  navi- 

h  they  themselves  possessed  ;  nor  did  tbe  _ 
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Romans  imbibe  that  commercial  spirit  and  ardour  f 
discovery  which  distinguished  their  rivals  the  Carth 
ginians.  Though  Greece  be  almost  encompassed  \ 
the  sea,  "Which  formed  many  spacious  bays  and  con 
modious  harbours ;  though  it  be  surrounded  by 
great  number  of  fertile  islands,  yet,  notwithstandic 
such  a  favourable  situation,  which  seemed  to  invi 
that  ingenious  people  to  apply  themselves  to  navig: 
tion,  it  was  long  before  this  art  attained  any  degree 
perfection  among  them.  Their  early  voyages,  tl 
object  of  which  was  piracy  rather  than  commerc 
'  were  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  expedition  of  the  A 

gouauts  from  the  coast  of  Thessaly  to  the  Euxine  se 
appeared  such  an  amazing  effort  of  skill  and  courag 
as  entitled  the  conductors  of  it  to  be  ranked  amor 
the  demigods,  and  exalted  the  vessel  in  which  the 
sailed  to  a  place  among  the  heavenly  constellation 
Even  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Greeks  engaged  : 
their  famous  enterprise  against  Troy,  their  knowled^ 
^  in  naval  affairs  seems  not  to  have  been  much  improve^ 

i  According  to  the  account  of  Homer,  the  only  poet 

'  whom  history  ventures  to  appeal,  and  who,  by  h 

scrupulous  accuracy,  in  describing  the  manners  at 
arts  of  early  ages,  merits  this  distinction,  the  scieni 
of  navigation,  at  that  time,  had  hardly  advanced  b 
i\  yond  its  rudest  state.     The  Greeks  in  the  heroic  a^ 

'  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iroi 

the  most  serviceable  of  all  the  metals,  without  whic 
no  considerable  progress  was  ever  made  in  the  m< 
chanical  arts. 

Their  vessels  were  of  inconsiderable  burden,  ar 

mostly  without  decks.     They    had   only   one   mas 

I  which  was  erected  or  taken  down  at  pleasure.     The 

I  ■  were  strangers  to  the  use  of  anchors.     All  their  op< 

rations  in  sailing  were  clumsy  and  unskilful.     The 

turned  their  observation  towards  stars,  which  we 

improper  for  regulating  their  course,  and  their  moc 

of  observing  them    was  inaccurate   and   fallaciou 

When  they  had  finished  a  voyage  they  drew  the 

paltry  barks  ashore,  as  savage?  do  their  canoes,  an 
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these  retnaiiied  on  dry  land  until  the  season  of  return- 
ing to  sea  approached.  It  is  not  then  in  the  early  or 
heroic  ages  of  Greece  that  we  can  expect  to  observe 
the  science  of  navigation,  and  the  spint  of  discovery, 
making  any  considerable  progress.  During  that  pe- 
riod of  disorder  and  ignorance,  a  thousand  causes  con- 
curred in  restraining  curiosity  and  enterprise  within 
▼ery  narrow  bounds. 

But  the  Greeks  advanced  with  rapidity  to  a  state  of 
greater  civilization  and  refinement.  Government,  in 
Its  most  liberal  and  perfect  form,  began  to  be  esta- 
blished in  their  difierent  communities;  equal  laws 
and  regular  police  were  gradually  introduced ;  the 
sciences  and  arts  which  are  useful  or  ornamental  in 
life  were  carried  to  a  high  ]ntch  of  improvement,  and 
several  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  applied  to 
commerce  with  such  ardour  and  success,  that  they 
were  considered,  in  the  ancient  world,  as  maritime 
powers  of  the  first  rank.  Even  then,  however,  the 
naval  victories  of  the  Greeks  must  be  ascribed  rather 
to  the  native  spirit  of  the  people,  and  to  that  courage 
which  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  inspires,  than  to  any 
extraordinary  progress  in  the  science  of  navigation. 
In  the  Persian  war,  those  exploits  which  the  genius 
of  the  Greek  historians  has  rendered  so  famous,  were 
performed  by  fleets,  composed  chiefly  of  small  vessels 
without  decks ;  the  crews  of  which  rushed  forward 
with  impetuous  valour,  but  little  art,  to  board  those  of 
the  enemy.  In  the  war  of  Peloponnesus,  their  ships 
seem  still  to  have  been  of  inconsiderable  burden  and 
force.  I'he  extent  of  their  trade,  how  higl)ly  soever 
it  may  have  been  estimated  in  ancient  times,  was  in 
proportion  to  this  low  condition  of  their  marine.  The 
maritime  states  of  Greece  hardly  carried  on  any  com- 
merce beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Their  chief  intercourse  was  with  the  colonies  of  their 
countrymen,  planted  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  in  Italy  and 
Sicily.  They  sometimes  visited  the  ports  of  Kgypt, 
of  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  of  Thrace,  or, 
passing  through  the  Hellespont,  they  traded  wilU  tU^i 
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coiintrie!*  situated  arouml  the  Euzine  nea.     ^f^^zint 
instances  occur  of  their  ignorance  even  of  those    %:oud 
tries  which  lay  within  the  narrow  precincts  to  -whicl 
their  navi^tion  wa»  confined.     When   the  Ureek 
hnd  assembled  their  combined  fleet  against  Xerxes  a  ^ 
Kr;ina,  they  thought  it  unadvisable  to  sail  to  Samoa 
because  they  believed  the  distance  between  that  islan^^ 
and   Egina  to  be  as  great  as  the  distance  betwee^-^ 
K^nnn  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules.     They  were  eith&  ^ 
utterly  unacquainted  with  all  the  parts  of  the  glob^ 
beyond  the  Mediterranean  sea,  or  what  knowledge 
they  had  of  them  was  founded  on  conjecture,  or  de- 
rived from  the  information  of  a  few  persons,  whom 
curiosity  and  the  love  of  science  had  prompted  to  travel 
by  land  into  the  Upper  Asia,  or  by  sea  into  Egypt, 
the  ancient  seats  of^  wisdom  and  arts.     After  all  that 
the  Greeks  learned  from  them,  they  appear  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  most  important  facts,  on  which 
an  accurate  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  globe  is 
founded. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  the  East 
considerably  enlarged  the  sphere  of  navigation   and 
of  geographical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks.     That 
extraordinary  man,  notwithstanding  the  violent  pas- 
sions which  incited  him,  at  some  times,  to  the  wildest  ac- 
tions, and  the  most  extravagant  enterprise.**,  possessed 
talents  which  fitted  him  not  only  to  conquer  but  to 
govern  the  world.     He  was  capable  of  framing  those 
bold  and  original  schemes  of  policy,  which  gave  a 
new  form  to  human  affairs.      The  revolution  in  com- 
merce, brought  about  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  is 
hardly  inferior  to  that  revolution  in  empire,  occasioned 
by  the  success  of  his  arms.     It  is  probable,  that  the 
opposition  and  efforts  of  the  republic  of  Tyre,  which 
checked  him  so  long  in  the  career  of  his  victories, 
gave  Alexander  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  vast 
resources  of  a  maritime  power,  and  conveyed  to  him 
some  i<lea  of  the  immense  wealth  which  the  Tynans 
derived  from  their  commerce,  especially  that  with  the 
East  Indies.     As  soon  as  he  had  accompli-hcd  the 


in  ot  Tjire,  DDd  redaced  Kgypl  to  sulijectimt 
rmed  the  pliu  of  rendering  the  empire  which  ba 
prnposed  lo  establiah,  the  centre  of  commetoo  as  well 
as  the  wM  o!  domioiaa.  With  (hia  visw  he  founded 
B  £1*11  cily,  which  he  honoured  with  hit  own  naioe, 
near  ooe  of  the  mouths  oF  the  rivEr  Nile,  thai  by  the 
Mediterranean  eea,  and  ihe  neighbourhoad  of  Iha 
'     ""  "    ■"  might  command  Iha        •    •     ■      - 
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the  discovery  of  the  navr?3 

Hope,  eommerce,  particnfar 

contiaued  to  Haw  in  the  channel  which  the  liagadCy 

and  Ibieiigtll  oF  Aleiaodar  had  fnniked  out  far  it. 

His  aTHbition  was  not  saliilied  with  having  opened 
M  the  Creeks  a  communica^on  with  Icdia  by  hi  ; 
he  aspired  to  tlie  soverei°:nty  of  those  legionE  which 
fnrniibed  the  re«t  of  mankind  with  so  many  precious 
commoditiet,  and  condncled  his  army  thither  by  land. 
Knierp™ni,  however,  as  he  was,  he  may  ba  said 
rather  to  have  viewed  Ihutt  lo  have  ooaquered  thai 
Dountry.  Ke  did  not,  in  his  progiess  towards  the  eait. 
advance  beyond  the  banks  of  the  riven  thai  fall  inlo 
the  Indus,  which  ia  now  the  weilcm  boundary  oF  Ihe 
vut  (ronliDent  of  India.  Amidst  tbe  wild  eiploiia 
which  diitioguish  this  part  of  his  history.  Iia  pursued 
meBEures  thai  mark  the  eoperiority  of  ' " 


nd  T 


a*  far  into  India  as  to  confirm  hi: 
nercial  importance,  and  to  pei 
wealth  might  be  derived  from 
cDijDtry,  where  the  arts  of  el^ani 
eulj  enltivated.  were  ariired  a 
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^(ilf ;  and,  if  it  sliould  be  found  practirable,  to  ^ 
blish  a  regular  communication  between  them. 
order  to  eiiect  this,  he  proposed  to  remove  the  cat 
racts,  with  which  tlie  jealousy  of  the  Persians,  an 
their  aversion  to  correspondence  with  foreigners,  ha( 
obstructed  the  entrance  into  the  Euphrates ;  to  carr 
the  commodities  of  the  East  up  that  river  and  tb 
Tigris,  which  unites  with  it,  into  the  interior  parts  o 
his  Asiatic  dominions;  while,  by  the  way  of  th* 
Arabian  gulf,  and  the  river  Nile,  they  might  be  con 
veyed  to  Alexandria,  and  distributed  to  the  rest  of  th( 
world.  Nearchus,  an  officer  of  eminent  abilities 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  fitted  ou 
for  this  expedition.  He  performed  this  voyage,  whicl 
was  deemed  an  enterprise  so  arduous  and  important 
tiiat  Alexander  reckoned  it  one  of  the  most  extraordi 
nary  events  which  distinguished  his  reign.  Incon 
I  siderable  as  it  may  now  appear,  it  was,  at  that  time 

I  an   undertaking  of   no  little   merit   and  difficulty 

'j.  In  the  prosecution  of  it,  striking  instances  occur  o 

the  small  progress  which  the  Greeks  had  made  ic 
naval  knowledge.     Having  never  sailed  beyond  tlu 
1 ,1  bounds  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  ebb  and  flow 

of  the  sea  are  hardly  perceptible,  when  they  first  ob- 
served  this  phenomenon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  ii 
appeared  to  them  a  prodigy,  by  which  the  gods  testi< 
fied  the  displeasure  of  heaven  against  their  enterprise. 
During  their  whole  course,  they  seem  never  to  have 
lost  sight  of  land,  but  followed  the  bearings  of  the 
coast  so  servilely,  that  they  could  not  much  avail 
themselves  of  those  periodical  winds  which  facilitate 
navigation  in  the  Indian  ocean.  Accordingly,  thej 
spent  no  less  than  ten  months  in  performing  this  voy- 
I  age,  which,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  to  that  o: 

the  Persian  gulf,  does  not  exceed  twenty  degrees.  Ii 
is  probable,  that,  amidst  the  violent  convulsions  anc 
frecjuent  revolutions  in  the  east,  occasioned  by  the 
contests  among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  na 
vigation  to  India  by  the  course  which  Nearchus  har 
^  opened  was  discontinued.     The  Indian  trade  carrier 
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en  (he  Roman  valour  sod 
eubducdall  ihe  mariibnesRilH  knonn 
woild;  when  Carihage,  Greece,  and 
£|!ypt,  had  aubmitled  to  their  pD»«r,  the  Rnmaitt  did 
not  imbibe  the  caminen^ial  epinl  of  the  conquered  nt- 
lioni.  Among  ihB(  people  of  soidier",  to  have  applied 
10  trade  would  have  been  deemed  a  degradation  ot  t, 
Romui  ciliien.     They   shandnoed  Iha   niechi 
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..  1  e-limaiioo  among  the 
Komans.     The  trade  of  Gwece,  Egypt,  and  the  other 

•asml  channels,  after  they  were  reduced  into  the  form  ' 
or  Roman  ptorincei.  Ai  Home  vtas  the  capital  of 
the  world,  and  the  iieat  of  governnieiil,  all  the  wealth 
uhI  trainable  productions  of  the  provincea  flowed  na- 
turally thither.  The  Romans,  satisiied  with  tbil, 
■eem  to  have  loffered  romnierce  lo  remiia  almost  en- 
lirely  ID  the  faaoda  of  l)ie  nnlivei  of  the  respecun 
cODniriea.  Theeilent,  however,  of  the  llama n  power 
whieb  reached  over  the  greau 


s,  and  the  si 
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was  not  obstructed  by  the  jealousy  of  rival  states,  in- 
terrupted by  frequent  hostilities,  or  limited  by  partial 
restrictions.  One  superintending  power  moved  and 
regulated  the  industry  of  mankind,  and  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  their  joint  efforts. 

Navigation  felt  this  influence,  and  improved  under 
it.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
luxuries  of  the  east,  the  trade  with  India  through 
Egypt  was  pushed  with  new  vigour,  and  carried  on 
to  greater  extent.  By  frequenting  the  Indian  conti- 
nent, navigators  became  acquainted  with  the  periodi- 
cal course  of  the  winds,  which,  in  the  ocean  that 
separates  Africa  from  India,  blow  with  little  variation 
during  one  half  of  the  year  from  the  east,  and  during 
the  other  half  blow  with  equal  steadiness  from  the 
west.  Encouraged  by  observing  this,  the  pil(^  who 
sailed  from  Egypt  to  India  abandoned  their  ancient 
slow  and  dangerous  course  along  the  coast,  and  as 
soon  as  the  western  monsoon  set  in,  took  their  depar- 
ture from  Ocelis,  at  the  month  of  the  Arabian  gulf, 
and  stretched  boldly  across  the  ocean.  I'he  uniform 
direction  of  the  wind,  supplying  the  place  of  the  com- 
pass, and  rendering  the  guidance  of  the  stars  less  ne- 
cessary, conducted  them  to  the  port  of  Musiris,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Indian  continent  There 
they  took  on  board  their  cargo,  and  returning  with 
the  eastern  monsoon,  finished  their  voyage  to  the 
Arabian  gulf  within  the  year.  This  part  of  India, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Malabar  coast,  seems 
to  have  been  the  utmost  limit  of  ancient  navigation  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe.  What  imperfect  knowledge 
the  ancients  had  of  the  immense  countries  which 
stretch  beyond  this  towards  the  east,  they  received 
from  a  few  adventurers,  who  had  visited  them  by  land. 
Such  excursions  were  neither  frequent  nor  extensive, 
and  it  is  probable,  that  while  the  Roman  intercourse 
with  India  subsisted,  no  traveller  ever  penetrated  far- 
ther than  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  fleets 
from  Egypt  which  traded  at  Musiris  were  loaded,  it 
/s  true,  with  the  spices  and  other  rich  commodities  of 


DDIinenl  and  iBlHnda  of  Ihe  U 
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hundred  and  twenty  sbips  saiJed  annually  do 
Arabian  gulf  to  that  country. 
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had  scarcely  been  heard  of.      Into  all  these  countr 

the  arms  of  the  Romans  penetrated.     They  entin 

subdued  Spain  and  Gaul ;  they  conquered  the  gre; 

est  and  most  fertile  part  of  Britain ;  they  ad  vane 

into  Germany,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  river  £11 

In  Africa,  they  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge 

the  provinces,  which  stretch  along  the  Mediterrane 

sea,  from  Egypt  westward  to  the  Straits  of  Gadt 

In  Asia,  they  not  only  subjected  to  their  power  m( 

■  of  the  provinces  which  composed  the  Persian  and  t 

I  JVIacedonian  empires,  but,  after  their  victories  ov 

'  Mithridates  and  Tygranes,  they  seem  to  have  made 

more  accurate  survey  of  the  countries  contiguous 

the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  and  to  have  carried  < 

a  more  extensive  trade  than  that  of  the  Greeks  wi 

the  opulent  and  commercial  nations  then  seated  roui 

t  the  Euxine  sea. 

From  this  succinct  survey  of  discovery  and  navig 

tion,  which  1  have  traced  from  the  earliest  dawn 

historical  knowledge  to  the  full  establishment  of  tl 

Roman  dominion,  the  progress  of  both  appeai-s 

have  been  wonderfully  slow.     If  we  reject  accoun 

that  are  fabulous  and  obscure ;  if  we  adhere  steadii 

to  the  light  and  information  of  authentic  history,  witi 

out  substituting  in  its  place  the  conjectures  of  fane; 

or  the  dreams  of  etvmologists,  we  must  conclude,  thi 

the  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had  acquired  < 

the  habitable  globe   was    extremely  confined.      1 

Europe  the  extensive  provinces  in  the  eastern  part  ( 

Germany  were  little  known  to  them.     They  were  a 

most  totally  unacquainted  with   the   vast   countri< 

which   are  now  subject  to  the   kings  of  Denmarl 

'  I  Sweden,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  liussian  em  pin 

'  .  i  The  more    barren   regions,  that  stretch  within  th 

arctic  circle,  were  quite  unexplored.    In  Africa,  the 

researches  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  province 

which  border  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  those  situate 

on  the  western  shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf.     In  Asi: 

they  were  unacquainted,  as  I  formerly  observed,  wit 

all   the   fertile  and   opulent  countnes    beyond   th 
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Ganges,  which  furnish  the  most  valuable  commodities 
that,  in  modern  times,  have  been  the  great  object  of 
the  European  commerce  with  India;  nor  do  they 
seem  to  have  ever  penetrated  into  those  immense  re- 
gions occupied  by  the  wandering  tribes,  which  they 
called  by  the  general  name  of  Sarmatians  or  Scythians, 
and  which .  are  now  possessed  by  Tartars  of  various 
denominations,  and  by  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  Russia. 
But  there  is  one  opinion  that  universally  prevailed 
among  the  ancients,  which  conveys  a  more  striking 
idea  of  the  small  progress  they  had  made  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe,  than  can  be  de- 
rived from  any  detail  of  their  discoveries.  They  sup- 
posed the  earth  to  be  divided  into  five  regions,  which 
they  distinguished  by  the  name  oi  Zones.  Two  of 
these,  which  were  nearest  the  poles,  they  termed 
Frigid  Zones,  and  believed  that  the  extreme  cold 
which  reigned  perpetually  there,  rendered  them  unin- 
habitable. Another,  seated  under  the  line,  and  ex- 
tending on  either  side  towards  the  tropics,  they  called 
the  Torrid  Zone,  and  imagined  it  to  be  so  burnt  up 
with  unremitting  heat,  as  to  be  equally  destitute  of 
inhabitants.  On  the  two  other  zones,  which  occupied 
the  remainder  of  the  earth,  they  bestowed  the  appella- 
tion of  Temperate,  and  taught  that  these,  bemg  the 
only  regions  m  which  life  could  subsist,  were  allotted 
to  man  for  his  habitation.  According  to  this  theory, 
a  vast  portion  of  the  habitable  earth  was  pronounced 
to  be  unfit  for  sustaining  the  human  species.  Those 
fertile  and  populous  regions  within  the  torrid  zone, 
which  are  now  known  not  only  to  yield  their  own  in- 
habitants the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  with 
mof^  luxuriant  profusion,  but  to  communicate  their 
superfluous  stores  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mansion  of  perpetual  sterility  and  de- 
solation. As  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  with  which 
the  ancients  were  acquainted,  lay  within  the  northern 
temperate  zone,  their  opinion  that  the  other  temperate 
zone  was  filled  with  inhabitants,  was  founded  on  rea- 
soning and  conjecture,  not  on  discovery.    They  even 
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believed,  that  by  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  torrid 
j  zone,  such  an  insuperable  barrier  was  placed  between 

:  the  two  temperate  regions  of  the  earth,  as  would  pre- 

vent for  ever  any  intercourse  between  their  respective 
inhabitants.     Thus  this  extravagant  theory  not  only 
I  proves  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the 

true  state  of  the  globe,  but  it  tended  to  render  their 
ignorance  perpetual,  by  representing  all  attempts  to- 
wards opening  a  communication  with  the  remote  re- 
gions of  the  earth  as  utterly  impracticable. 

But,  however  imperfect  or  maccurate  the  geogra- 
phical knowledge  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
acquired  may  appear,  in  respect  of  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  that  science,  their  progress  in  discovery 
will  seem  considerable,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
carried  navigation  and  commerce  must  be  reckoned 
great,  when  compared  with  the  ignorance  of  early 
times.  As  long  as  the  Roman  empire  retained  such 
vigour  as  to  preserve  its  authority  over  the  conquered 
nations,  and  to  keep  them  united,  it  was  an  object  of 
public  policy,  as  well  as  of  private  curiosity,  to  exa- 
mine and  describe  the  countnes  which  composed  this 
great  body.  Even  when  the  other  sciences  began  to 
decline,  geography,  enriched  with  new  observations, 
and  receiving  some  accession  from  the  experience  oi 
every  age,  and  the  reports  of  every  traveller,  continued 
to  improve.  It  attained  to  the  highest  point  of  per- 
fection and  accuracy  to  which  it  ever  arrived  in  the 
ancient  world,  by  the  industry  and  genius  of  Ptolemy 
the  philosopher.  He  flourished  in  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  published  a  description  oi 
the  terrestrial  globe,  more  ample  and  exact  than  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

But,  soon  after,  violent  convulsions  began  to  shake 
the  Roman  state ;  the  fatal  ambition  or  caprice  oi 
Constantino,  by  changing  the  seat  of  government,  di- 
vided and  weakened  its  force ;  the  barbarous  nations, 
which  Providence  prepared  as  instruments  to  over- 
turn the  mighty  fabric  of  the  Roman  power,  began 
to  assemble,  and  to  muster  their  armies  on  its  frontier : 


Ihe  first 

At   length,   the 

'    ~  id  Ihe  Koman 


ihu  declifl 

tin  Eriencea  sfaonld  go  an  impioving.  Tbe  effora  of 
eepiua  were.  It  ihal  period,  tis  Ittoguid  and  feeble  39 
UiiMe  of  governmeni.  from  Ihe  lime  of  Ptolemy,  no 
coneideriLble  addition  seems  to  hive  been  rnnde  lo 
no^mphical  kaowledge,  nof  did  any  important 
Ifllion  happen  in  trade,  excepting  that  Ccni»tantin 
bf  IIS  advtnlageousBiiuaiion,  and  (he  encouragemi 
'  '  imperoCB,  became  a  commercial  cilfi 

had  been 
ealheriag  mnnd  Ihe  Kotnan  empire,  bant  into  a  alon 
Baibarous  nntions  ruabed  in  from  leveral  quart! 
with  irresklibLeimpetuotdty.and.in  the  ganeral  w  ~~ 
oicBBioned  by  the  inunaatioii  which  overwhe  -^ 
Eaiope,  Ihe  ails,  sciences,  inventioos,  and  discoven^V 

of  Uie  Romans,  peiished  in  a  greal  mi '  ''■ 

pcarvd.  All  the  various  tribes,  <vh 
difTerent  provinces  of  Ihs  Roman  e: 
vilized,  Birangers  lo  letters,  destitute  of  arts,  un^ 
quainled  with  regular  goiernmcnt,  aubori^- — '-~  ■ 
tain,  Tbe  manners  and  inslitolions  of  an 
were  »  rude,  as  to  be  hardly  compatible  with  a  aJ 
of  social  union.  Europe,  wlieu  occii[Hed  by  such 
habilants,  may  be  said  to  have  returned  Ir  ~  — 
in^cy,  and  had  to  begin  anew  its  car 
provemenl,  science,  and  civility.  The  licst  efltdfl 
the  settlement  of  those  barbarous  invajlers  was  to  m 
•olve  tLe  union  by  which  the  Roman  power  had<d 


ing  from  each  other  in  language  and  i 
inlereourse  eabsiited  between  the  met 

ihnple  mode  of  life,  and  averse  to  industry,  the^  hi 
few  wants  lo  supply,  and  few  superfluities  to  dispose 
of.  The  Dames  of^ilrongfr  and  enrmy  became  once 
-  '    -' ■'      --     '"port.    Cuslomi -•--- 
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rendered  it  disagreeable  and  dangerous  to  visit  any 
foreign  country.  Cities,  in  which  alone  an  extensive 
commerce  can  be  carried  on,  were  few,  inconsidera- 
ble, and  destitute  of  those  immunities  which  produce 
security  or  excite  enterprise.  The  sciences,  on  which 
geography  and  navigation  are  founded,  were  little  cul- 
tivated. The  accounts  of  ancient  improvements  and 
discoveries,  contained  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors, were  neglected  or  misunderstood.  The  know- 
ledge of  remote  regions  was  lost;  their  situation,  their 
commodities,  and  almost  their  names,  were  unknown. 
One  circumstance  prevented  commercial  intercourse 
with  distant  nations  from  ceasing  altogether.  Con- 
stantinople, though  often  threatened  by  the  fierce  in- 
vaders who  spread  desolation  over  the  rest  of  Europe, 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  their  destructive  ra^e. 
In  that  city,  the  knowledge  of  ancient  arts  and  dis- 
coveries was  preserved ;  a  taste  for  splendour  and 
elegance  subsisted ;  the  productions  and  luxuries  of 
foreign  countries  were  in  request;  and  commerce  con- 
tinued to  flourish  there  when  it  was  almost  extinct  in 
every  other  part  of  Europe.  The  citizens  of  Con- 
stantinople did  not  confine  their  trade  to  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  or  to  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Asia  ; 
they  took  a  wider  range,  and  following  the  course 
which  the  ancients  had  marked  out,  imported  the 
commodities  of  the  East  Indies  from  Alexandria. 
When  Egypt  was  torn  from  the  Roman  empire  by 
the  Arabians,  the  industry  of  the  Greeks  discovered  a 
new  channel,  by  which  the  productions  of  India 
might  be  conveyed  to  Constantinople.  They  were 
carried  up  the  Indus,  as  far  as  that  great  river  is  na- 
vigable ;  thence  they  were  transported  by  land  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Oxus,  and  proceeded  down  its 
stream  to  the  Caspian  sea.  There  they  entered  the 
Volga,  and  sailing  up  it,  were  carried  by  land  to  the 
Tanais,  which  conducted  them  into  the  Euxine  sea, 
where  vessels  from  Constantinople  waited  their  arri- 
val. This  extraordinary  and  tedious  mode  of  con- 
veyance  merits  attention,  not  only  as  a  proof  of  the 
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violent  passion  which  the  inhabitants  of  Constantino- 
ple had  conceived  for  the  luxuries  of  the  east,  and  as 
a  specimen  of  the  ardour  and  ingenuity  with  which 
they  carried  on  commerce;  but  because  it  demon- 
strates, that  during  the  ignorance  which  reigned  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  remote 
countries  was  still  preserved  in  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire. 

At  the  same  time,  a  gleam  of  light  and  knowledge 
broke  in  upon  the  east.  The  Arabians,  having  con- 
tracted some  relish  for  the  sciences  of  the  people 
whose  empire  they  had  contributed  to  overturn,  trans- 
lated the  books  of  several  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
into  their  own  language.  One  of  the  first  was  that 
valuable  work  of  Ptolemy,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  study  of  geography  became,  of  conse- 
quence, an  early  object  of  attention  to  the  Arabians. 
But  that  acute  and  ingenious  people  cultivated 
chiefly  the  speculative  and  scientific  parts  of  geogra- 
phy. In  order  to  ascertain  the  fi^re  and  dimensions 
of  the  terrestrial  globe,  they  applied  the  principles  of 
geometry,  they  had  recourse  to  astronomical  observa- 
tions, they  employed  experiments  and  operations, 
which  Europe,  m  more  enlightened  times,  has  been 
proud  to  adopt  and  to  imitate.  At  that  period,  how- 
ever, the  fame  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  Ara- 
bians did  not  reach  Europe.  The  knowledge  of  their 
discoveries  was  reserved  tor  ages  capable  of  compre- 
hending and  of  perfecting  them. 

By  degrees  the  calamities  and  desolation  brought 
upon  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  by 
its  barbarous  conquerors,  were  forgotten,  and  in  some 
measure  repaired.  The  rude  tnbes  which  settled 
there  acquiring  insensibly  some  idea  of  regular  go- 
vernment, and  some  relish  for  the  functions  and  com- 
forts of  civil  life,  Europe  began  to  awake  from  its 
torpid  and  inactive  state.  The  first  symptoms  of  re- 
vival were  discerned  in  Italy.  The  northern  tribes 
which  took  possession  of  this  country,  made  progress 
in  improvement  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  people 
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settled  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Various  causes, 
which  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  enumerate  or 
explain,  concurred  in  restoring  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence to  the  cities  of  Italy.  The  acquisition  of  these 
roused  industry,  and  gave  motion  and  vigour  to  all 
the  active  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Foreign  com- 
merce revived,  navigation  was  attended  to  and  im- 
proved. Constantinople  became  the  chief  mart  to 
which  the  Italians  resorted.  There  they  not  only 
met  with  a  favourable  reception,  but  obtained  such 
mercantile  privileges  as  enabled  them  to  carry  on 
trade  with  great  advantage.  They  were  supplied 
both  with  the  precious  commodities  of  the  East,  and 
with  many  cunous  manufactures,  the  product  of  an- 
cient arts  and  ingenuity  which  still  subsisted  among 
the  Greeks.  As  the  labour  and  expense  of  convey- 
ing the  productions  of  India  to  Constantinople  by 
that  long  and  indirect  course  which  I  have  described, 
rendered  them  extremely  rare,  and  of  an  exorbitant 
price,  the  industry  of  the  Italians  discovered  other 
methods  of  procuring  them  in  greater  abundance,  and 
at  an  easier  rate.  They  sometimes  purchased  them 
in  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and  other  ports  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  to  which  they  were  brought  by  a  route  not  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  They  were  conveyed  from 
India  by  sea,  up  the  Persian  gulf,  and  ascending  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  far  as  Bagdat,  were  carried 
by  land  across  the  desert  of  Palmyra,  and  from  thence 
to  the  towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  But,  from  the 
length  of  the  journey,  and  the  dangers  to  which  the 
caravans  were  exposed,  this  proved  always  a  tedious, 
and  often  a  precarious  mode  of  conveyance.  At 
length  the  soldans  of  Egypt,  having  revived  the  com- 
merce with  India  in  its  ancient  channel,  by  the  Ara- 
bian gulf,  the  Italian  merchants,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  antipathy  to  each  other  with  which  Christians 
and  the  followers  of  Mahomet  were  then  possessed, 
repaired  to  Alexandria,  and  enduring,  from  the  love 
of  gain,  the  insolence  and  exactions  of  the  Maho- 
metans, established  a  lucrative  trade  in  that  port. 
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From  that  period,  the  commercial  spirit  of  Italy  be- 
came active  and  enterprising.  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa 
rose,  from  inconsiderable  towns,  to  be  populous  and 
wealthy  cities.  Their  naval  power  increased  ;  their 
vessels  frequented  not  only  all  the  ports  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, but,  venturing  sometimes  beyond  the 
Straits,  visited  the  maritime  towns  of  Spain,  France, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  England;  and,  by  distri- 
buting their  commodities  over  Europe,  began  to  com- 
municate to  its  various  nations  some  taste  for  the  va- 
luable productions  of  the  east,  as  well  as  some  ideas  of 
manufactures  and  arts,  which  were  then  unknown  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  Italy. 

While  the  cities  of  Italy  were  thus  advancing  in 
their  career  of  improvement,  an  event  happened,  the 
most  extraordinary,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
which,  instead  of  retarding  the  commercial  progress 
of  the  Italians,  rendered  it  more  rapid.  The  martial 
spirit  of  the  Europeans,  heightened  and  inflamed  by 
religious  zeal,  prompted  them  to  attempt  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  dominion  of  infidels. 
Vast  armies,  composed  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe, 
marched  towards  Asia,  upon  this  wild  enterprise.  The 
Genoese,  the  Pisans,  and  Venetians,  furnished  the 
transports  which  carried  them  thither.  They  supplied 
them  with  provisions  and  military  stores.  Besides  the 
immense  sums  which  they  received  on  this  account, 
they  obtained  commercial  privileges  and  establish- 
ments, of  great  consequence  in  the  settlements  which 
the  Crusaders  made  in  Palestine,  and  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  Asia.  From  those  sources,  prodigious  wealth 
flowed  into  the  cities  which  I  have  mentioned.  This 
was  accompanied  with  a  proportional  increase  of 
power ;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  Iloly  War,  Venice,  in 
particular,  became  a  great  maritime  state,  possessing 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  ample  territories.  Italy 
was  not  the  only  country  in  which  the  Crusaders  con- 
tributed to  revive  and  diffuse  such  a  spirit  as  prepared 
P^urope  for  future  discoveries.  By  their  expeditions 
into  Asia,  the  other  European  nations  became  yjeV\ 
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acquainted  with  remote  regions,  which  formerly  they 
knew  only  by  name,  or  by  the  reports  of  ignorant  and 
credulous  pilgrims.  They  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  manners,  the  arts,  and  the  accommoda- 
tions, of  people  more  polished  than  themselves.  This 
intercourse  between  the  East  and  West  subsisted  al- 
most two  centuries.  The  adventurers  who  returned 
from  Asia  communicated  to  their  countrymen  the 
ideas  which  they  had  acquired,  and  the  habits  of  life 
they  had  contracted,  by  visiting  more  refined  nations. 
The  Europeans  began  to  be  sensible  of  wants,  with 
which  they  were  formerly  unacquainted :  new  desires 
were  evcited ;  and  such  a  taste  for  the  commodities 
and  arts  of  other  countries  gradually  spread  among 
them,  that  they  not  only  encouraged  the  resort  of 
foreigners  to  their  harbours,  but  began  to  perceive  the 
advantage  and  necessity  of  applying  to  commerce 
themselves. 

This  communication,  which  was  opened  between 
Europe  and  the  western  provinces  of  Asia,  encouraged 
several  persons  to  advance  far  beyond  the  countries  in 
which  the  Crusaders  carried  on  their  operations,  and 
to  travel  by  land  into  the  more  remote  and  opulent 
regions  of  the  East.  The  wild  fanaticism  which  seems, 
at  that  period,  to  have  mingled  in  all  the  schemes  of 
individuals,  no  less  than  in  all  the  counsels  of  nations, 
first  incited  men  to  enter  upon  those  long  and  dan- 
gerous peregrinations.  They  were  afterwards  under- 
taken from  prospects  of  commercial  advantage,  or 
from  motives  of  mere  curiosity.  Benjamin,  a  Jew 
of  Tudela,  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  possessed  with 
a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
solicitous  to  visit  his  countrymen  in  the  east,  whom 
he  hoped  to  find  in  such  a  state  of  power  and  opu- 
lence as  might  redound  to  the  honour  of  his  sect,  set 
out  from  Spain  in  the  year  1160,  and  travelling  by 
land  to  Constantinople,  proceeded  through  the  coun- 
tries to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  as 
far  as  Chinese  Tartaiy*  From  thence  he  took  his 
route  toivards  the  south,  and  aiVei  tx^verslng  various 
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provinces  of  the  farther  India,  he  embarked  on  the 
Indian  ocean,  visited  several  of  its  islands,  and  re- 
turned at  the  end  of  thirteen  years  by  the  way  of 
"Egypt,  to  Europe,  with  much  information  concerning 
a  large  district  of  the  globe,  altogether  unknown  at 
that  time  to  the  western  world.  The  zeal  of  the  head 
of  the  Christian  church  co-operated  with  the  supersti- 
tion of  Benjamin  the  Jew,  in  discovering  the  interior 
,and  remote  provinces  of  Asia.  All  Christendom 
having  been  alarmed  with  accounts  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  Tartar  arms  under  Zengis  Khan,  Inno- 
cent IV.  who  entertained  most  exalted  ideas  concern- 
ing the  plenitude  of  his  own  power,  and  the  submis- 
sion due  to  his  injunctions,  sent  father  John  de  Piano 
Carpini,  at  the  head  of  a  mission  of  Franciscan  monks, 
and  father  Ascolino,  at  the  head  of  another  of  Domi- 
nicans, to  enjoin  Kayuk  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Zen- 
gis, who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Tartar  empire, 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  desist  from  de- 
solating the  earth  by  his  arms.  The  haughty  de- 
scendant of  the  greatest  conqueror  Asia  had  ever 
beheld,  astonished  at  this  strange  mandate  from  an 
Italian  priest,  whose  name  and  jurisdiction  were  alike 
unknown  to  him,  received  it  with  the  contempt  which 
it  merited,  though  he  dismissed  the  mendicants  who 
delivered  it  with  impunity.  But,  as  they  had  pene- 
trated into  the  country  by  different  routes,  and  fol- 
lowed for  some  time  the  Tartar  camps,  which  were 
always  in  motion,  they  had  opportunity  of  visiting  a 
great  part  of  Asia.  Carpini,  who  proceeded  by  the 
way  of  Poland  and  Russia,  travelled  through  its 
northern  provinces  as  far  as  the  extremities  of  Thibet. 
Ascolino,  who  seems  to  have  landed  somewhere  in 
Syria,  advanced  through  its  southern  provinces,  into 
the  interior  parts  of  Persia. 

Not  long  after  St.  Louis  of  France  contributed 
farther  towards  extending  the  knowledge  which  the 
Europeans  had  begun  to  acquire  of  those  distant 
regions.  Some  designing  impostor,  who  look,  ^d^^tv- 
taffe  of  the  slender  acquaintance  of  Christendom  m\\v 
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the  state  and  character  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  having 
informed  him  that  a  powerful  khan  of  the  Tartars  had 
embraced  the  Christian  faith,  the  monarch  listened  to 
the  tale  with  pious  credulity,  and  instantly  resolved  to 
send  ambassaulors  to  this  illustrious  convert,  with  a 
view  of  enticing  him  to  attack  their  common  enemy 
the  Saracens  in  one  quarter,  while  he  fell  upon  them 
in  another.  As  monks  were  the  only  persons  in  that 
age  who  possessed  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  as 
qualified  them  for  a  service  of  this  kind,  he  employed 
in  it  father  Andrew,  a  Jacobine,  who  was  followed  by 
father  William  de  Rubruquis,  a  Franciscan.  With 
respect  to  the  progress  of  the  former,  there  is  no  me- 
morial extant.  The  journal  of  the  latter  has  been 
published.  He  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
Mangu,  the  third  khan  in  succession  from  Zengis, 
and  made  a  circuit  through  the  interior  parts  of  Asia, 
more  extensive  than  that  of  any  European  who  had 
hitherto  explored  them. 

To  those  travellers,  whom  religious  zeal  sent  forth 
to  visit  Asia,  succeeded  others  who  ventured  into  re- 
mote countries,  from  the  prospect  of  commercial  ad- 
vantage, or  from  motives  of  mere  curiosity.  The  first 
and  most  eminent  of  these  was  Marco  Polo,  a  Vene- 
tian of  a  noble  family.  Having  engaged  early  in 
trade,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  his 
aspiring  mind  wished  for  a  sphere  of  activity  more 
extensive  than  was  afforded  to  it  by  the  established 
traffic  carried  on  in  those  ports  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
which  the  Venetians  frequented.  This  prompted  him 
to  travel  into  unknown  countries,  in  expectation  of 
opening  a  commercial  intercourse  with  them,  more 
suited  to  the  sanguine  ideas  and  hopes  of  a  young 
adventurer. 

As  his  father  had  already  carried  some  European 
commodities  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan  of  the 
I'artars,  and  had  disposed  of  them  to  advantage,  he 
resorted  thither.  Under  the  protection  of  Kublay 
Khan,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  successors  of  Zen- 
gis,  he  continued  hismeTcaxil\\e^ie^ik.^UQ\:k&\\vK&\^ 
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upwards  of  twenty-six  years ;  and,  during  that  time, 
advanced  towards  the  east,  far  beyond  the  utmost 
boundaries  to  which  any  European  traveller  had  ever 
proceeded.  He  passed  through  the  chief  trading  cities 
in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Asia,  and  penetrated 
to  Cambalu,  or  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  Cathay,  or  China,  subject  at  that  time  to 
the  successors  of  Zengis.  On  his  return,  he  as- 
tonished his  contemporaries  with  his  descriptions  of 
vast  regions,  whose  names  had  never  been  heard  of 
in  Europe,  and  with  such  pompous  accounts  of  their 
fertility,  their  populousness,  their  opulence,  the  variety 
of  their  manufactures,  and  the  extent  of  their  trade, 
as  rose  far  above  the  conception  of  an  uninformed 
age. 

About  half  a  century  after  Marco  Polo,  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  an  Englishman,  encouraged  by  his  ex- 
ample, visited  most  of  the  countries  in  the  east  which 
he  bad  described,  and,  like  him,  published  an  account 
of  them.  The  narrations  of  those  early  travellers 
abound  with  many  wild  incoherent  tales,  concerning 
giants,  enchanters,  and  monsters.  But  they  were 
not,  from  that  circumstance,  less  acceptable  to  an 
ignorant  age,  which  delighted  in  what  was  marvel- 
lous. The  wonders  which  fhey  told,  mostly  on  hear- 
say, filled  the  multitude  with  admiration.  The  facts 
which  they  related  from  their  own  observation  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  more  discerning.  The 
former,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  popular  tra- 
ditions and  fables  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
had  passed,  were  gradually  disregarded  as  Europe 
advanced  in  knowledge.  The  latter,  however  in- 
credible some  of  them  may  have  appeared  in  their 
ovni  time,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
modern  travellers.  By  means  of  both,  however,  the 
curiosity  of  mankind  was  excited  with  respect  to  the 
remote  parts  of  the  earth  ;  their  ideas  were  enlarged, 
and  they  were  not  only  insensibly  disposed  to  attempt 
new  discoveries,  but  received  such  information  as  di- 
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reeled  to  that  particular  course  in  which  these  were 
afterwards  carried  on. 

While  this  spirit  was  gradually  forming  in  Europe, 
a  fortunate  discovery  was  made,  which  contributed 
more  than  all  the  enorts  and  ingenuity  of  preceding 
ages,  to  improve  and  to  extend  navigation.  That 
wonderful  property  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  com- 
municates such  virtue  to  a  needle  or  slender  rod  of 
iron,  as  to  point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was 
observed.  The  use  which  might  be  made  of  this  in 
directing  navigation  was  immediately  perceived.  That 
valuable  but  now  familiar  instrument,  the  mariner*s 
compasSf  was  constructed.  When,  by  means  of  it, 
navigators  found  that,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  every 
place,  they  could  discover  the  north  and  south  with 
so  much  ease  and  accuracy,  it  became  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  depend  merely  on  the  light  of  the  stars  and 
the  observation  of  the  sea-coast.  They  gradually 
abandoned  their  ancient  timid  and  lingering  course 
along  the  shore,  ventured  boldly  into  the  ocean,  and, 
relying  on  this  new  guide,  could  steer  in  the  darkest 
night,  and  under  the  most  cloudy  sky,  with  a  security 
and  precision  hitherto  unknown.  The  compass  may 
be  said  to  have  opened  to  man  the  dominion  of  the 
sea,  and  to  have  put  him  in  full  possession  of  the  earth, 
by  enabling  him  to  visit  every  part  of  it.  Flavio  Gioia, 
a  citizen  of  Amalfi,  a  town  of  considerable  trade  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  the  author  of  this  great 
discovery,  about  the  year  1302.  It  hath  been  often 
the  fate  of  those  illustrious  benefactors  of  mankind, 
who  have  enriched  science  and  improved  the  arts 
by  their  inventions,  to  derive  more  reputation  than 
benefit  from  the  happy  efforts  of  their  genius.  But 
the  lot  of  Gioia  has  been  still  more  cruel ;  through 
the  inattention  or  ignorance  of  contemporary  histo- 
rians, he  has  been  defrauded  even  of  the  fame  to 
which  he  had  such  a  just  title.  We  receive  from 
them  no  information  with  respect  to  his  profession,  his 
character,  the  precise  time  wnen  he  made  this  impor- 
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taat  discovery,  or  the  accidents  and  inquiries  which 
led  to  it.  Many  causes  combined  in  preventing  this 
beneficial  invention  from  producing  its  full  effect  in- 
stantaneously. Men  relinquish  ancient  habits  slowly, 
and  with  reluctance.  They  are  averse  to  new  ex> 
periments,  and  venture  upon  them  with  timidity.  The 
commercial  jealousy  of  the  Italians,  it  is  probable,  la- 
boured to  conceal  the  happy  discovery  of  their  coun- 
tryman from  other  nations.  The  art  of  steering  by 
the  compass  with  such  skill  and  accuracy  as  to  in- 
spire a  full  confidence  in  its  direction,  was  acquired 
gradually.  Sailors,  unaccustomed  to  quit  sight  of  land, 
durst  not  launch  out  at  once  and  commit  themselves 
to  unknown  seas.  Accordingly,  near  half  a  century 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  Gioia's  discovery,  before 
navigators  ventured  into  any  seas  which  they  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  frequent. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  bolder  spirit  may  be  dated 
from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Canary  or 
Fortunate  Islands.  By  what  accident  they  were  led 
to  the  discovery  of  those  small  isles,  which  lie  near 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  Spanish  coast,  and  above 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
contemporary  writers  have  not  explained.  But,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  people  of  all 
the  different  kingdoms  into  which  Spain  was  then  di- 
vided, were  accustomed  to  make  piratical  excursions 
thither,  in  order  to  plunder  the  inhabitants,  or  to  carry 
them  oif  as  slaves.  Clement  VI.  in  virtue  of  the 
right  claimed  by  the  holy  see,  to  dispose  of  all  coun- 
tries possessed  by  infidels,  erected  those  isles  into  a 
kingdom,  in  the  year  1344,  and  conferred  it  on  Lewis 
de  la  Cerda,  descended  from  the  royal  family  of 
Castile.  But  that  unfortunate  prince,  destitute  of 
power  to  assert  his  nominal  title,  having  never  visited 
the  Canaries,  John  de  Bethencourt,  a  Norman  baron, 
obtained  a  grant  of  them  from  Henry  III.  of  Castile. 
Bethencourt,  with  the  valour  and  good  fortune  which 
distinguished  the  adventurers  of  his  country,  attempted 
and  effected  the  conquest ;  and  the  possession  Q^  vXv^ 
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Canaries  remained  for  some  time  in  his  family,  as  a 
fief  held  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  Previous  to  this 
expedition  of  Bethencourt,  his  countrymen  settled  in 
Normandy  are  said  to  have  visited  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  to  have  proceeded  far  to  the  south  of  the  Canary 
Islands.  But  their  voyages  thither  seem  not  to  have 
been  undertaken  in  consequence  of  any  public  or 
regular  plan  for  extending  navigation  and  attempting 
new  discoveries.  They  were  either  excursions  sug- 
gested by  that  roving  piratical  spirit,  which  descended 
to  the  Normans  from  their  ancestors,  or  the  commer- 
cial enterprises  of  private  merchants,  which  attracted 
so  little  notice,  that  hardly  any  memorial  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  contemporary  authors. 

At  length  the  period  arrived,  when  Providence  de- 
creed that  men  were  to  pass  the  limits  within  which 
they  had  been  so  long  confined,  and  open  to  them- 
selves a  more  ample  field  wherein  to  display  their 
talents,  their  enterprise,  and  courage.  The  first  con- 
siderable efforts  towards  this  were  not  made  by  any 
of  the  more  powerful  states  of  Europe,  or  by  those 
who  had  applied  to  navigation  vrith  the  greatest  assi- 
duity and  success.  The  glory  of  leading  the  way  in 
this  new  career,  was  reserved  for  Portugal,  one  of  the 
smallest  and  least  powerful  of  the  European  kingdoms. 
As  the  attempts  of  the  Portuguese  to  acc|uire  the 
knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the  globe  with  which  man- 
kind were  then  unacquainted,  not  only  improved  and 
extended  the  art  of  navigation,  but  roused  such  a  spi- 
rit of  curiosity  and  enterprise,  as  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World,  of  which  I  propose  to  write  the 
history,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  rise, 
the  progress,  and  success,  of  their  various  naval  opera- 
tions. It  was  in  this  school  that  the  discoverer  of 
America  was  trained ;  and  unless  we  trace  the  steps 
by  which  his  instructors  and  guides  advanced,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  comprehend  Uie  circumstances  which 
suggested  the  idea  or  facilitated  the  execution  of  his 
^reat  design. 

Various  circumstances  pTomi^\Ad  iVie  Portuguese  to 
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exert  their  activity  in  this  new  direction,  and  enabled 
them  to  accomplish  undertakings  apparently  superior 
to  the  natural  force  of  their  monarchy.  The  kings  of 
Portugal,  having  driven  the  Moors  out  of  their  domi- 
nions, had  acquired  power,  as  well  as*  glory,  by  the 
success  of  their  arms  against  the  infidels.  By  their 
victories  over  them,  they  had  extended  the  royal  au- 
thority beyond  the  narrow  limits  within  which  it  was 
originally  circumscribed  in  Portugal,  as  well  as  in 
other  feudal  kingdoms.  They  had  the  command  of 
the  national  force,  could  rouse  it  to  act  with  united 
vigour,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  could 
employ  it  without  dread  of  interruption  from  any  do- 
mestic enemy*  By  the  perpetual  hostilities  carried 
on  for  several  centuries  against  the  Mahometans,  the 
martial  and  adventurous  spirit,  which  distinguished  all 
the  European  nations  during  the  middle  ages,  was 
improved  and  heightened  among  the  Portuguese.  A 
fierce  civil  war  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  occasioned  by  a  disputed  succession,  aug- 
mented the  military  ardour  of  the  nation,  and  formed 
or  called  forth  men  of  such  active  and  daring  genius, 
as  are  fit  for  bold  undertakings.  The  situation  of  the 
kingdom,  bounded  on  every  side  by  the  dominions  of 
a  more  powerful  neighbour,  did  not  afford  free  scope 
to  the  activity  of  the  Portuguese  by  land,  as  the 
strength  of  their  monarchy  was  no  match  for  that  of 
Castile.  But  Portugal  was  a  maritime  state,  in  which 
there  were  many  commodious  harbours ;  the  people 
bad  begun  to  make  some  progress  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  navigation  ;  and  the  sea  was  open  to 
them,  presenting  the  only  field  of  enterprise  in  which 
they  could  distinguish  themselves. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Portugal,  and  such  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people,  when  John  I.,  surnamed  the 
Bastard,  obtained  secure  possession  of  the  crown  by 
the  peace  concluded  with  Castile,  in  the  year  1411. 
He  was  a  prince  of  great  merit,  who,  by  superior 
courage  and  abilities,  had  opened  his  way  to  a  throne, 
which  of  right  did  not  belong  to  him.     Vie  m^VaxiVXN 
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perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  pub- 
lic order,  or  domestic  tranquillity,  without  finding  some 
employment  for  the  restless  spirit  of  his  subjects. 
With  this  view  he  assembled  a  numerous  fleet  at 
Lisbon,  composed  of  all  the  ships  which  he  could  fit 
out  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  of  many  hired  from 
foreigners.  This  great  armament  was  destined  to 
attack  the  Moors  settled  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
While  it  was  equipping,  a  few  vessels  were  appointed 
to  sail  along  the  western  shore  of  Africa  bounded  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  to  discover  the  unknown 
countries  situated  there.  From  this  inconsiderable 
attempt,  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  that  spirit 
of  discovery,  which  opened  the  barriers  that  had  so 
lon^  shut  out  mankind  from  the  knowledge  of  one 
half  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

At  the  time  when  John  sent  forth  these  ships  on 
this  new  voyage,  the  art  of  navigation  was  still  very 
imperfect.  Though  Africa  lay  so  near  to  Portugal, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  countries  already  known  on 
that  continent  invited  men  to  explore  it  more  fully, 
the  Poituguese  had  never  ventured  to  sail  beyond 
Cape  Non,  That  promontory,  as  its  name  imports, 
was  hitherto  considered  as  a  boundary  which  could 
not  be  passed.  But  the  nations  of  Europe  had  now 
acquired  as  much  knowledge  as  emboldened  them  to 
disregard  the  prejudices  and  to  correct  the  errors  of 
their  ancestors.  The  light  of  science  began  to  dawn. 
The  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  began 
to  be  read  with  admiration  and  profit.  The  sciences 
cultivated  by  the  Arabians  were  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Moors  settled  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  by  the  Jews,  who  were  very  numerous  in  both 
these  kingdoms.  Geometry,  astronomy,  and  geo- 
graphy, the  sciences  on  which  the  art  of  navigation  is 
founded,  became  objects  of  studious  attention.  The 
memory  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  ancients  was 
revived,  and  the  progress  of  their  navigation  and  com- 
merce began  to  be  traced.  Some  of  the  causes  which 
Aave  obstructed  the  cultivnUoii  oi  ^v&n^^'m^otVM^t 
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daring  this  century  and  the  last,  did  not  exist,  or  did 
not  operate  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; and  the  Portuguese,  at  that  period,  seem  to 
have  kept  pace  with  other  nations  on  thb  side  of  the 
Alps  in  literary  pursuits. 

As  the  genius  of  the  age  favoured  the  execution  of 
that  new  undertaking,  to  which  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  country  invited  the  Portuguese,  it  proved  success- 
ful. The  vessels  sent  on  the  discovery  doubled  that 
formidable  Cape,  which  had  terminated  the  progress  of 
former  navigators,  and  proceeded  a  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  beyond  it,  to  Cape  Bojador.  As  its  rocky  clifT^^, 
which  stretched  a  considerable  way  into  the  Atlantic, 
appeared  more  dreadful  than  the  promontory  which 
they  had  passed,  the  Portuguese  commanders  durst 
not  attempt  to  sail  round  it,  but  returned  to  Lisbon, 
more  satisfied  vnth  having  advanced  so  far,  than 
ashamed  of  having  ventured  no  farther. 

Inconsiderable  as  this  voyage  was,  it  increased  the 
passion  for  discovery,  which  began  to  arise  in  Portu- 
gal. The  fortunate  issue  of  the  king's  expedition 
against  the  Moors  ot  Barbary,  added  strength  to  that 
spirit  in  the  nation,  and  pushed  it  on  to  new  under- 
takings. In  order  to  render  these  successful,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  conducted  by  a  person 
who  possessed  abilities  capable  of  discerning  what 
was  attainable,  who  enjoyed  leisure  to  form  a  regular 
system  for  prosecuting  discovery,  and  who  was  ani- 
mated with  ardour  that  would  persevere  in  spite  of 
obstacles  and  repulses.  Happily  for  Portugal,  she 
found  all  those  qualities  in  Henry  duke  of  Viseo,  the 
fourth  son  of  king  John  by  Philippa  of  Lancaster, 
sister  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  England.  That  prince, 
in  his  early  youth,  having  accompanied  his  father  in 
his  expedition  to  Barbary,  distinguished  himself  by 
many  deeds  of  valour.  To  the  martial  spirit,  which 
was  the  characteristic  of  every  man  of  noble  birth 
at  that  time,  he  added  all  the  accomplishments  of  a 
more  enlightened  and  polished  age.  He  cultivated 
the  aits  and  sciences,  which  were  then  uoWtiOVfU  ^yi^^l 
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despised  by  persons  of  his  rank.  He  applied  with 
peculiar  fondness  to  the  study  of  geography ;  and  by 
the  instruction  of  able  masters,  as  well  as  by  the 
accounts  of  travellers,  he  early  acquired  such  know- 
ledge  of  the  habitable  globe,  as  discovered  the  great 
probability  of  finding  new  and  opulent  countries,  by 
sailing  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  order  that  he  might 
pursue  this  great  scheme  without  interruption,  he  re- 
tired from  court  immediately  after  his  return  from 
Africa,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Sagres,  near  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  where  the  prospect  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
invited  his  thoughts  continually  towards  his  favourite 
project,  and  encouraged  him  to  execute  it.  In  this 
retreat  he  was  attended  by  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  his  country,  who  aided  him  in  his  researches. 
He  applied  for  information  to  the  Moors  of  Barbary, 
who  were  accustomed  to  travel  by  land  into  the  in- 
terior provinces  of  Africa,  in  quest  of  ivory,  gold-dust, 
and  other  rich  commodities.  He  consulted  the  Jews 
settled  in  Portugal.  By  promises,  rewards,  and  marks 
of  respect,  he  .allured  into  his  service  several  persons, 
foreigners  as  well  as  Portuguese,  who  were  eminent 
for  their  skill  in  navigation.  In  taking  these  prepara- 
tory steps,  the  great  abilities  of  the  prince  were  se- 
conded by  his  private  virtues.  His  integrity,  his  affa- 
bility, his  respect  for  religion,  his  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  his  country,  engaged  persons  of  all  ranks  to  ap- 
plaud his  design,  and  to  favour  the  execution  of  it. 
His  schemes  were  allowed,  by  the  greater  part  of  his 
countrymen,  to  proceed  neither  from  ambition  nor  the 
desire  of  wealth,  but  to  flow  from  the  warm  benevo- 
lence of  a  heart  eager  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  which  justly  entitled  him  to  assume  a 
motto  for  his  device,  that  described  the  quality  by 
which  he  wished  to  be  distinguished,  the  talent  of 
doing  good. 

His  first  effort,  as  is  usual  at  the  commencement  of 

any  new  undertaking,  was  extremely  inconsiderable. 

f/e  fitted  out  a  single  ship,  and  giving  the  command 

of  it  to /ohn  Gonzalez  Zaico  ?LiidlLtv&VMi\^,v«^ 
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gentlemen  of  his  household,  who  voluntarily  offered 
to  conduct  the  enterprise,  he  instructed  them  to  use 
their  utmost  efforts  to  double  Cape  Bojador,  and 
thence  to  steer  towards  the  south.    They,  according 
to  the  mode  of  navigation  which  still  prevailed,  held 
their  course  along  the  shore ;  and  by  following  that 
direction,  they  must  have  encountered  almost  insu- 
perable difficulties  in  attempting  to  pass  Cape  Bojador. 
But  fortune  came  in  aid  to  their  want  of  skill,  and 
preyented  the  voyage  from  being  altogether  fruitless. 
A  sudden  squall  of  wind  arose,  drove  them  out  to  sea, 
and  when  they  expected  every  moment  to  perish, 
landed  them  on  an  unknown  island,  which  from  their 
happy  escape  they  named  Porto  Santo.  In  the  infancy 
of  navigation,  the  discovery  of  this  small  island  ap- 
peared a  matter  of  such  moment,  that  they  instantly 
returned  to  Portugal  with  the  good  tidings,  and  were 
received  by  Henry  with  the  applause  and  honour  due 
to  fortunate  adventurers.    This  faint  dawn  of  success 
filled  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  ob- 
ject with  such  sanguine  hopes  as  were  sufficient  in- 
citements to  proceed.    Next  year  Henry  sent  out  three 
ships  under  the  same  commanders,  to  whom  he  joined 
Bartholomew  Perestrello,  in  order  to  take  possession 
of  the  island  which  they  had  discovered.     When  they 
began  to  settle  in  Porto  Santo,  they  observed  towards 
the  south  a  fixed  spot  in  the  horizon  like  a  small 
black  cloud.     By  degrees  they  were  led  to  conjecture 
that  it  might  be  land,  and  steering  towards  it,  they 
arrived  at  a  considerable  island,   uninhabited   and 
covered  with  wood,  which  on  that  account  they  called 
Madeira,     As  it  was  Henry's  chief  objert  to  render 
his  discoveries  useful  to  his  country,  he  immediately 
equipped  a  fleet  to  carry  a  colony  of  Portuguese  to 
these  islands.     By  his  provident  care,  they  were  fur- 
nished not  only  with  the  seeds,  plants,  and  domestic 
animals,  commou  in  Europe ;  but  as  he  foresaw  that 
the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil 
would  prove  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  other  produc- 
t/ons,  he  procured  slips  of  the  vine  from  V.Vv^  \&\^xA  v>\ 
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Cyprus,  the  rich  wines  of  which  were  thea  in  great 
requ^t,  and  plants  of  the  sugar-cane  from  Sicily, 
into  which  it  had  been  lately  introduced.  These 
throve  so  prosperously  in  this  new  country,  that  the 
benefit  of  cultivating  them  was  immediately  perceived, 
and  the  sugar  and  wine  of  Madeira  quicidy  became 
articles  of  some  consequence  in  the  commerce  of 
Portugal. 

As  soon  as  the  advantages  derived  from  this  first 
settlement  to  the  west  of  the  European  continent  be- 
gan to  be  felt,  the  spirit  of  discovery  appeared  less 
chimerical,  and  became  more  adventurous.  By  their 
voyages  to  Madeira,  the  Portuguese  were  gradually 
accustomed  to  a  bolder  navigation,  and,  instead  of 
creeping  servilely  along  the  coast,  ventured  into  the 
open  sea.  In  consequence  of  taking  this  course, 
Gilianez,  who  commanded  one  of  Prince  Henry's 
ships,  doubled  Cape  Bojador,  the  boundary  of  the 
Portuguese  navigation  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and 
which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  impassable.  This 
successful  voyage,  which  the  ignorance  of  the  age 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  famous  exploits  re- 
corded in  history,  opened  a  new  sphere  to  navigation, 
as  it  discovered  the  vast  continent  of  Africa  still 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  stretching  towards 
the  south.  Part  of  this  was  soon  explored ;  the 
Portuguese  advanced  within  the  tropics,  and  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years  they  discovered  the  river  Senegal, 
and  all  the  coast  extending  from  Cape  Blanco  to 
Cape  de  Verd. 

Hitherto  the  Portuguese  had  been  guided  in  their 
discoveries,  or  encouraged  to  attempt  them,  by  the 
light  and  information  which  they  received  from  the 
works  of  the  ancient  mathematicians  and  geographers. 
But  when  they  began  to  enter  the  torrid  zone,  the 
notion  which  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  that  the 
beat,  which  reigned  perpetually  there,  was  so  excessive 
as  to  render  it  uninhabitable,  deterred  them,  for  some 
time,  from  proceeding.  Their  own  observations,  when 
they  Brst  ventured  into  this  unknoYfTi  ^.li^  loimv\:d.\A& 
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region,  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  antiquity  con- 
cerning the  violent  operation  of  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  As  far  as  the  river  Senegal^  the  Portuguese  had 
found  the  coast  of  Africa  inhabited  by  people  nearly 
resembling  the  Moors  of  Barbary.  When  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  south  of  that  river,  the  human  form 
seemed  to  put  on  a  new  appearance.  They  beheld 
men  with  skins  black  as  ebony,  with  short  curled  hair, 
flat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  all  the  peculiar  features  which 
are  now  known  to  distinguish  the  race  of  negroes. 
This  surprising  alteration  they  naturally  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  heat,  and  if  they  should  advance 
nearer  to  the  line,  they  began  to  dread  that  its  efl^ects 
would  be  still  more  violent.  Those  dangers  were  ex- 
aggerated ;  and  many  other  objections  against  attempt- 
ing farther  discoveries  were  proposed  by  some  of  the 
grandees,  who,  from  ignorance,  from  envy,  or  from 
that  cold  timid  prudence  which  rejects  whatever  has 
the  air  of  novelty  or  enterprise,  had  hitherto  condemned 
all  Prince  Henry*s  schemes.  They  represented,  that  it 
was  altogether  chimerical  to  expect  any  advantage 
from  countries  situated  in  that  region  which  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  antiquity  had  pronounced  ^o  be 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  men  ;  that  their  forefathers, 
satisfied  with  cultivating  the  territory  which  Providence 
had  allotted  them,  did  not  waste  the  strength  of  the 
kingdom  by  fruitless  projects,  in  .quest  of  new  settle- 
ments ;  that  Portugal  was  already  exhausted  by  the 
expense  of  attempts  to  discover  lands,  which  either  did 
not  exist,  or  which  nature  destined  to  remain  unknown ; 
and  was  drained  of  men,  who  might  have  been  em- 
ployed in  undertakings  attended  with  more  certain 
success,  and  productive  of  greater  benefit.  But  neither 
their  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  nor  their 
reasonmgs  concerning  the  interests  of  Portugal,  made 
any  impression  upon  the  determined  philosophic  mind 
of  Prince  Henry.  The  discoveries  which  he  had 
already  made  convinced  him  that  the  ancients  had 
little  more  than  a  conjectural  knowledge  of  lUe  loiuOi 
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zone.  He  was  no  less  satisfied  .that  the  political  argu- 
ments of  his  opponents,  with  respect  to  the  interest  of 
Portugal,  were  malevolent  and  ill  founded. 

But,  in  order  to  silence  all  the  murmurs  of  oppo- 
sition, he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  authority  in  favour  of  his  operations.  With 
this  view  he  applied  to  the  pope,  and  represented,  in 
pompous  terms,  the  pious  and  unwearied  zeal  with 
which  he  had  exerted  himself  during  twenty  years,  in 
discovering  unknown  countries,  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  utter  strangers  to  true  religion, 
wandering  in  heathen  darkness,  or  led  astray  by  the 
delusions  of  Mahomet.  He  besought  the  holy  father, 
to  whom,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  were  subject,  to  confer  on  the  crown  of  Portugal 
a  right  to  all  the  countries  possessed  by  infidels,  which 
should  be  discovered  by  the  industry  of  its  subjects, 
and  subdued  by  the  force  of  its  arms.  He  entreated 
him  to  enjoin  all  Christian  powers,  under  the  highest 

f penalties,  not  to  molest  Portugal  while  engaged  in  this 
audable  enterprise,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  settling 
in  any  of  the  countries  which  the  Portuguese  should 
discover.  He  promised  that,  in  all  their  expeditions, 
it  should  be  the  chief  object  of  his  countrymen  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  esta- 
blish the  authority  of  the  holy  see,  and  to  increase  the 
flock  of  the  universal  pastor.  As  it  was  by  improving 
with  dexterity  every  favourable  conjuncture  for  ac- 
quiring new  powers,  that  the  court  of  Rome  had 
gradually  extended  its  usurpations,  Eugene  IV.  the 
pontiff  to  whom  this  application  was  made,  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  which  now  presented  itself.  He 
instantly  perceived,  that,  by  complying  with  Prince 
Henry's  request,  he  might  exercise  a  prerogative  no 
less  flattering  in  its  own  nature,  than  likely  to  prove 
beneficial  in  its  consequences.  A  bull  was  accordingly 
issued,  in  which,  after  applauding  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  past  efforts  of  the  Portuguese,  and  exhorting 
them  to  proceed  in  that  laudable  career  on  which  they 
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had  entered,  he  g^nted  them  an  exclusive  right  to  all 
the  countries  which  they  should  discover,  from  Cape 
Non  to  the  continent  of  India. 

Extravagant  as  this  donation,  comprehending  such 
a  large  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  would  now 
appear,  even  in  Catholic  countries,  no  person  in  the 
fifteentii  century  doubted  that  the  pope,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  apostolic  power,  had  a  right  to  confer  it. 
Prince  Henry  was  soon  sensible  of  the  advantages 
which  he  denved  from  this  transaction.  His  schemes 
were  authorized  and  sanctified  by  the  bull  approving 
of  them.  The  spirit  of  discovery  was  connected  with 
zeal  for  religion,  which,  in  that  age,  was  a  principle 
of  such  activity  and  vigour,  as  to  influence  the  conduct 
of  nations.  AH  Christian  princes  were  deterred  from 
intruding  into  those  countnes  which  the  Portuguese 
had  discovered,  or  from  interrupting  the  progress  of 
their  navigation  and  conquests. 

The  fame  of  the  Portuguese  voyages  soon  spread 
over  Europe.  The  learned  and  speculative  reasoned 
and  formed  theories  concerning  those  unexpected  dis- 
coveries. The  vulgar  inquired  and  wondered  ;  while 
enterprising  adventurers  crowded  from  every  part  of 
Europe,  soliciting  Prince  Henry  to  employ  them  in 
this  honourable  service.  Many  Venetians  and  Genoese, 
in  particular,  who  were  at  that  time  superior  to  all 
other  nations  in  the  science  of  naval  affairs,  entered 
aboard  the  Portuguese  ships,  and  acquired  a  more 
perfect  and  extensive  knowledge  of  their  profession  in 
that  new  school  of  navigation.  In  emulation  of  these 
foreigners,  the  Portuguese  exerted  their  own  talents. 
The  nation  seconded  the  designs  of  the  prince.  Private 
merchants  formed  companies,  with  a  view  to  search 
for  unknown  countries.  The  Cape  de  Verd  islands, 
which  lie  off  the  promontory  of  that  name,  were  dis- 
covered, and  soon  after  the  isles  called  Azores.  As 
the  former  of  these  are  above  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  African  coast,  and  the  latter  nine  hundred  miles 
from  any  continent,  it  is  evident,  by  their  venturing 
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so  boldly  into  the  open  seas,  that  the  Portuguese  had, 
by  this  time,  improved  greatly  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

While  the  passion  for  engaging  in  new  undertakings 
was  thus  warm  and  active,  it  received  an  unfortunate 
check  by  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  whose  superior 
knowledge  had  hitherto  directed  all  the  operations  of 
the  discoverers,  and  whose  patronage  had  encouraged 
and  protected  them.  But  notwithstanding  all  the 
advantages  which  they  derived  from  these,  the  Portu- 
guese, during  his  life,  did  not  advance,  in  their  utmost 
progress  towards  the  south,  within  five  degrees  of  the 
equinoctial  line ;  and  after  their  continued  exertions 
for  half  a  century,  hardly  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  were  discovered.  To  an  age  acquainted 
with  the  efforts  of  navigation  in  its  state  of  maturity 
and  improvement,  those  essays  of  its  early  years  must 
necessity  appear  feeble  and  unskilful.  But  incon- 
siderable as  they  may  be  deemed,  they  were  sufficient 
to  turn  the  curiosity  of  the  European  nations  into  a 
new  channel,  to  excite  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  to 
point  the  way  to  future  discoveries. 

Alphonso,  who  possessed  the  throne  of  Portugal  at 
the  time  of  Prince  Henry's  death,  was  so  much  en- 
gaged in  supporting  his  own  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  Castile,  or  in  carrying  on  his  expeditions  against  the 
Moors  in  Barbary,  that  the  force  of  his  kingdom  being 
exerted  in  other  operations,  he  could  not  prosecute  the 
discoveries  in  Africa  with  ardour.  He  committed  the 
conduct  of  them  to  Fernando  Gomez,  a  merchant  in 
Lisbon,  to  whom  he  granted  an  exclusive  right  of 
commerce  with  all  the  countries  of  which  Prince  Henry 
had  taken  possession.  Under  the  restraint  and  oppres- 
sion of  a  monopoly,  the  spirit  of  discovery  languished. 
It  ceased  to  be  a  national  object,  and  became  the  con- 
cern of  a  private  man,  more  attentive  to  his  own  gain, 
than  to  the  glory  of  his  country.  Some  progress,  how- 
ever, was  made.  The  Portuguese  ventured  at  length 
to  cross  the  line,  and,  to  their  astonishment,  found  that 
region  of  the  torrid  zone,  which  was  supposed  to  be 


ards  Iliem,  a.ni<  saUsfierl  liim  witli  respect  lo 
lily  and  lAporlnacc.  In  propanion  as  Iiis 
je  of  them  ttmnuka  exenUeil,  the  posseitsiaa 
ippeated  to  be  of  i,'reater  coasc<|uence.  While 
<igu«sc  prurceileil  along  l!ie  coast  of  Africa, 
pe  Nod  lo  ihe  river  Senegal,  lliey  found  all 
jDsive  tract  to  be  sandy,  barren,  and  thinly 
1  by  a  wretched  people,  professing  the  Mabo- 
eligioDj  and  aubject  to  the  vast  empire  of 
I.  Hut  (0  the  south  of  that  river,  Ihe  poner 
wn  of  the  Mahomelans  were  unknown.  The 
was  divided  into  small  independent  pnnci- 
the  populntion  was  considerable,  the  soil 
nd  the  I'orluguese  soon  discovered  that  it 
t  ivoiy,  rich  gums,  gold,  and  other  valuable 
itica.  By  the  acquisition  of  these,  commerce 
rged,  and  became  more  adventurons.  Men, 
1  and  Tendered  active  by  the  certain  prospect 
pursued  discovery  with  greater  eageraess,  than 
:y  were  eicited  only  by  curtoiiity  gud  hope, 
piiit  derived  no  small  reiafaicemeal  of  vigour 
^  countenance  of  such  a  monarch  as  John, 
g  himself  the  patron  of  every  attempt  Uwards 
I,  he  promoted  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  bis 
icle  Friore  Heori.  and  with  Bunerior  nmrer. 
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uf  Giiinei;  ha  km  out  colooiii  (o  Mttl«  then;  W 
ntalilHhal  ■  codoicicbI  inlcieadna  with  the  men 
powerfal  kingdomi ;  he  ewleaTiMiRd  to  zcndflr  neb  tf 
Kcrc  Ictblc  or  divided,  (rifaDlaiy  to  the  erowo  of  Fs- 
tuijal.  .Some  of  the  pettv  priueia  TOluuluily  mcbww- 
IflljriHl  theiDKlvei  hii  TiuaU.  Olben  ncn  cwnjwIM 
lu  ilnnoljy  Torce  of  inns.  A  reguliT  aod  well-dinMI 
Kf  ^tMn  was  rormed  with  respect  to  thii  Den  ol>)ecl  el 
inliey,  and  by  liimly  adhenng  to  it,  the  PortngiiMe 
\e  ID  Afiica  were  establiihcd  opM 


Ity  their  coDitaat  interconne  with  the  people  of 
Afrira,  the  I'oitugueK  gFadually  acquired  »nie  ■ddw' 
IrHj^e  of  IhoM  pam  of  thai  country  which  they  bad 

firan  tlic  nalivcs,  adiled  to  what  they  had  obaerred  ia 
llmr  own  voyages,  began  to  open  prospects  more  ai- 
It^TMiFf,  and  lo  suggest  the  idea  of  schemes  men 
ini|iiirtant,  than  those  which  had  hitheito  Bllnred  and 
(vmiiiiHl  them.  They  had  delected  the  error  of  th« 
Bncirjiln  roniMjming  the  nature  of  the  torrid  zone. 
'I'hry  found  an  tliey  proceeded  southwards,  that  the 
riHilinrnl  uf  Afiiea,  instead  of  extending  in  breadth, 
■nvnnlini;  In  tlie  doctrine  of  Ptolemy,  u  that  time  the 
(iiiirk<  and  guide  of  the  learned  in  the  science  of  gco- 
lirH|iby,  apivarvd  sensihiy  to  conlnci  itself,  and  to 
liriiil  luwanlt  llic  east.  This  induced  them  to  gin 
rinhl  lu  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Fheniciao 
tiiraK»  nniiHl  Africa,  which  had  long  been  deemed 
Uliuliiut,  kihI  1«1  them  to  conceive  hopes,  that,  bj 
lii1luHiU)i  llw  umo  ruule,  they  might  arrive  at  the  EatL 
ImliM,  Bud  rUi!'""^  ^''^^  commerce  which  has  been 
the  Miirni  of  wealth  and  power  lo  every  Datioii  poi- 
iHivnl  «f  it.  'I'ho  comprehensive  genius  of  Pnnn 
lluirv,  as  we  may  conjcclure  from  the  words  of  tha 
|iU(K>'i  bull,  liail  early  fonned  some  idea  of  this  nari- 
liOIHUi,  Hut  though  hid  countrymen,  at  that  period, 
HEW  incHiwbln  »f  conceiving  the  extent  of  hU  newi 
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founded  and  practicable.  The  king  entered  with 
warmth  into  tneir  sentiments,  and  began  to  concert 
measures  for  this  arduous  and  important  voyage. 

Before  his  preparations  for  this  expedition  were 
finished,  accounts  were  transmitted  from  Africa,  that 
▼arious  nations  along  the  coast  had  mentioned  a 
migh^  kingdom  situated  on  their  continent,  at  a 
great  distance  towards  the  east,  the  king  of  which, 
according  to  their  description,  professed  the  Christian 
religion.  The  Portuguese  monarch  immediately  con- 
cluded, that  this  must  bb  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia, 
to  whom  the  Europeans,  seduced  by  a  mistake  of  Ru- 
bruquis,  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the  east, 
absurdly  gave  the  name  of  Prester  or  Presbyter  John  ; 
and,  as  he  hoped  to  receive  information  and  assistance 
from  a  Christian  prince,  in  prosecutin|r  a  scheme  that 
tended  to  propagate  their  common  faith,  he  resolved 
to  open,  if  possible,  some  intercourse  with  his  court. 
With  this  view,  he  made  choice  of  Pedro  de  Covillam 
and  Alphonso  de  Payva,  who  were  perfect  masters  of 
the  Arabic  language,  and  sent  them  into  the  east  to 
search  for  the  residence  of  this  unknown  potentate, 
and  to  make  him  proffers  of  friendship.  They  had  in 
charge  likewise  to  procure  whatever  intelligence  the 
nations  which  they  visited  could  supply,  with  respect 
to  the  trade  of  India,  and  the  course  of  navigation  to 
that  continent. 

While  John  made  this  new  attempt  by  land,  to 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  country  which  he 
wished  so  ardently  to  discover,  he  did  not  neglect  the 
prosecution  of  this  great  design  by  sea.  The  conduct 
of  a  voyage  for  this  purpose,  the  most  arduous  and 
important  which  the  Portuguese  had  ever  projected, 
was  committed  to  Bartholomew  Diaz,  an  officer 
whose  sagacity,  experience,  and  fortitude,  rendered 
him  equal  to  the  undertaking.  He  stretched  boldly 
towards  the  south,  and,  proceeding  beyond  the  ut- 
most limits  to  which  his  countrymen  had  hitherto 
advanced,  discovered  near  a  thousand  miles  of  new 
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country,  and  at  last  descried  that  lofty  promontory  whic 
bounds  Africa  to  the  south.  But  to  descry  it  was  a 
that  he  had  in  his  power  to  accomplish.  The  vi( 
lence  of  the  winds,  the  shattered  condition  of  his  ship 
and  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  sailors,  compelled  hu 
to  return  after  a  voyage  of  sixteen  months,  in  whic 
he  discovered  a  far  greater  extent  of  country  than  an 
former  navigator.  Diaz  Had  called  the  promontoi 
which  terminated  his  voyage,  Caho  Tormentoso,  or  tfc 
Stormy  Cape ;  but  the  king,  his  master,  as  he  no 
entertained  no  doubt  of  having  found  the  long-desire 
route  to  India,  gave  it  a  name  more  inviting,  and  < 
better  omen.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Those  sanguine  expectations  of  success  were  cor 
firmed  by  the  intelligence  which  John  received  ov< 
land,  in  consequence  of  his  embassy  to  Abyssini) 
Covillam  and  Fayva,  in  obedience  to  their  master 
instructions,  had  repaired  to  Grand  Cairo.  Froi 
that  city  they  travelled  along  with  a  caravan  of  Egy{ 
tian  merchants,  and,  embarking  on  the  Bed  se: 
arrived  at  Aden  in  Arabia.  There  they  separated 
Payva  sailed  directly  towards  Abyssinia ;  Covillai 
embarked  for  the  East  Indies,  and,  having  visite 
Calecut,  Goa,  and  other  cities  on  the  Malabar  coas 
returned  to  Sofala,  on  the  east  side  of  Africa,  an 
thence  to  Grand  Cairo,  which  Payva  and  he  ha 
fixed  upon  as  their  place  of  rendezvous.  Unforti 
nately  the  former  was  cruelly  murdered  in  Abyssini! 
but  Covillam  found  at  Cairo  two  Portuguese  Jewi 
whom  John,  whose  provident  sagacity  attended  t 
every  circumstance  that  could  facilitate  the  execi 
tion  of  his  schemes,  had  despatched  after  them,  i 
order  to  receive  a  detail  of  their  proceedings,  and  t 
communicate  to  them  new  instructions.  By  one  c 
these  Jews,  Covillam  transmitted  to  Portugal  a  joui 
nal  of  his  travels  by  sea  and  land,  his  remarks  upo 
the  trade  of  India,  together  with  exact  maps  of  tb 
coasts  on  which  he  had  touched  ;  and  from  what  h 
himself  had  observed,  as  well  as  from  the  informatio 
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of  skilful  seamen  in  different  countries,  he  concluded, 
that,  by  sailing  round  Africa,  a  passage  might  be 
found  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  happy  coincidence  of  Covillam*s  opinion  and 
report,  with  the  discoveries  which  Diaz  had  lately 
made,  left  hardly  any  shadow  of  doubt  with  respect 
to  the  possibility  of  sailing  from  Eurooe  to  India. 
But  the  vast  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  furious 
storms  which  Diaz  had  encountered  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  alarmed  and  intimidated  the  Portuguese 
to  such  a  degree,  although  by  long  experience  they 
were  now  become  adventurous  and  skilful  mariners, 
that  some  time  was  requisite  to  prepare  their  minds 
for  this  dangerous  and  eztraordiQary  voyage.  The 
courage  however  and  authority  of  the  monarch  gra- 
dually dispelled  the  vain  fears  of  his  subjects,  or 
made  it  necessary  to  conceal  them.  As  John  thought 
himself  now  upon  the  eve  of  accomplishing  that  great 
design,  which  had  been  the  principal  object  of  his 
reign,  his  earnestness  in  prosecuting  it  became  so  ve- 
hement, that  it  occupied  his  thoughts  by  day,  and 
bereaved  him  of  sleep  through  the  night.  While  he 
was  taking  every  precaution  that  his  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience could  suggest,  in  order  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  expedition,  which  was  to  decide  concerning  the 
fate  of  his  favourite  project,  the  fame  of  the  vast  dis- 
coveries which  the  Portuguese  had  already  made,  the 
reports  concerning  the  extraordinary  intelligence  which 
they  had  received  from  the  east,  and  the  prospect  of 
the  voyage  which  they  now  meditated,  drew  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  European  nations,  and  held  them  in 
suspense  and  expectation.  The  Venetians  began  to 
be  disquieted  with  the  apprehension  of  losing  their 
Indian  commerce,  the  monopoly  of  which  was  the 
chief  source  of  their  power  as  well  as  opulence,  and 
the  Portuguese  already  enjoyed  in  fancy  the  wealth 
of  the  east.  But,  during  this  interval,  which  gave 
such  scope  to  the  various  workings  of  curiosity,  of 
hope,  and  of  fear,  an  account  was  brought  to  Europe 
of  an  event  no  less  extraordinary  than  unexpecXi^d,  \Xv^ 
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discovery  of  a  New  World  situated  ia  the  west ;  and 
the  eyes  and  admiration  of  mankind  turned  imme- 
diately towards  that  great  object. 

BOOK   II. 

Among  the  foreigners  whom  the  fame  of  the  disco- 
veries made  by  the  Portuguese  had  allured  into  their 
service,  was  Christopher  Colon,  or  Columbus,  a  sub- 
ject of  the  republic  of.  Genoa.  Neither  the  time  nor 
place  of  his  birth  are  known  with  certainty  ;*  but  he 
was  descended  of  an  honourable  family,  though  re- 
duced to  indigence  by  various  misfortunes.  His  an- 
cestors having  betaken  themselves  for  subsistence  to 
a  seafaring  life,  Columbus  discovered  in  his  early 
youth  the  peculiar  character  and  talents  which  mark 
out  a  man  for  that  profession.  His  parents,  instead  of 
thwarting  this  original  propensity  of  his  mind,  seem 
to  have  encouraged  and  confirmed  it,  by  the  educa- 
tion which  they  gave  him.  After  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  only  language  in 
which  science  was  taught  at  that  time,  he  was  in- 
structed in  geometry,  cosmography,  astronomy,  and 
the  art  of  drawing.  To  these  he  applied  with  such 
ardour  and  predilection,  on  account  of  their  con- 
nexion with  navigation,  his  favourite  object,  that  he 
advanced  with  rapid  proficiency  in  the  study  of  them. 
Thus  qualified,  he  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  began  his  career  on  that  element  which  conducted 
him  to  so  much  glory.  His  early  voyages  were  to 
those  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  which  his  country- 
men the  Genoese  frequented.  This  being  a  sphere  too 
narrow  for  his  active  mind,  he  made  an  excursion  to 
the  northern  seas,  and  visited  the  coasts  of  Iceland, 
to  which  the  English  and  other  nations  had  begun  to 
resort  on  account  of  its  fishery.     As  navigation,  in 

*  From  two  letters  addressed  by  Columbus  to  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, Robertson  considers  him  to  have  been  born  in  the  year  1447. 
But  Washington  Irvin|r>  i"  bis  Life  of  Columbus,  fixes  the  period  of 
his  birth  about  the  year  1435. 
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every  directioo,  was  now  become  enterprisiDg,  he  pro- 
ceeded beyond  that  island,  the  Thule  of  the  ancients. 
and  advanced  several  degrees  within  the  polar  circle. 
Having  satisfied  his  curiosity  by  a  voyage  which 
tended  more  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  naval  affairs 
than  to  improve  his  fortune,  he  entered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  a  famous  sea-captain,  of  his  own  name  and 
family.  This  man  commanded  a  small  squadron 
fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  and  by  cruising  some- 
times against  the  Mahometans,  sometimes  against  the 
Venetians,  the  rivals  of  his  country  in  trade,  had  ac- 
quired both  wealth  and  reputation.  With  him  Colum- 
bus continued  for  several  years,  no  less  distinguished 
for  his  courage,  than  for  his  experience  as  a  sailor. 
At  length,  in  an  obstinate  engagement  off  the  coast 
of  Portugal,  with  some  Venetian  caravals,  returning 
richly  laden  from  the  Low  Countries,  the  vessel  on 
board  which  he  served  took  fire,  together  with  one  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  to  which  it  was  fast  grappled.  In 
this  dreadful  extremity  his  intrepidity  and  presence  of 
mind  did  not  forsake  him.  He  threw  himself  into  the 
sea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar,  and  by  the  support  of 
it,  and  his  dexterity  in  swimming,  he  reached  the 
shore,  though  above  two  leagues  distant,  and  saved  a 
life  reserved  for  great  undertakings. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  strength  for  the  journey, 
he  repaired  to  Lisbon,  where  many  of  his  countrymen 
were  settled.  They  soon  conceived  such  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  talents,  that  they 
warmly  solicited  him  to  remain  in  that  kingdom, 
where  his  naval  skill  and  experience  could  not  fail  of 
rendering  him  conspicuous.  Columbus  listened  with 
a  favourable  ear  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  hav- 
ing gained  the  esteem  of  a  Portuguese  lady,  whom  he 
married,  fixed  his  residence  in  Lisbon.  This  alliance, 
instead  of  detaching  him  from  a  seafaring  life,  con- 
tributed to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  naval  knowledge, 
and  to  excite  a  desire  of  extending  it  still  farther. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Perestrello, 
one  of  the  captains  employed  by  Prince  Ilenry  in  his 
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early  navigations,  and  who,  under  bis  protection,  had 
discovered  and  planted  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and 
INIadeira.  Columbus  got  possession  of  the  journals 
and  charts  of  this  experienced  navigator,  and  from 
them  he  learned  the  course  which  the  Portuguese  had 
held  in  making  their  discoveries,  as  well  as  the  various 
circumstances  which  guided  or  encouraged  them  in 
their  attempts.  The  study  of  these  soothed  and  in- 
flamed bis  favourite  passion ;  and  while  he  contem- 
plated  the  maps,  and  read  the  descriptions  of  the  new 
countries  which  Perestrello  had  seen,  his  impatience 
to  visit  them  became  irresistible.  In  order  to  indulge 
it,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued  dur- 
ing several  years  to  trade  with  that  island,  with  the 
Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  settlements  in  Guinea,  and 
all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguese  had  dis- 
covered on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  which  Columbus  acquired  dur- 
ing such  a  variety  of  voyages,  to  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe  with  which,  at  that  time,  any  intercourse 
was  carried  on  by  sea,  he  was  now  become  one  of 
the  most  skilful  navigators  in  Europe.  His  mind, 
naturally  inquisitive,  and  capable  of  deep  reflection, 
was  so  often  employed  in  revolving  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Portuguese  had  founded  their  schemes 
of  discovery,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  carried 
them  on^  that  he  gradually  began  to  form  an  idea  of 
improving  upon  their  plan,  and  of  accomplishing  dis- 
coveries which  hitherto  they  had  attempted  in  vain. 

To  find  out  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies, 
was  the  great  object  in  view  at  that  period.  From  the 
time  that  the  Portuguese  doubled  Cape  de  Verd,  this 
was  the  point  at  which  they  aimed  in  all  their  naviga- 
tions :  but  they  searched  for  it  only  by  steering  towards 
the  south,  in  hopes  of  arriving  at  India,  by  turning 
to  the  east,  after  they  had  sailed  round  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  Africa.  This  course  was  still  unknown, 
and,  even  if  discovered,  was  of  such  immense  length, 
that  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  India  must  have  ap- 
^>eared,  at  that  period,  an  undertaking  extremely  ar- 
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a  century  had  Men  employed  in 
Cape  Noll  tD  fhe  equator  ;  !L  much 
lime  ml ^ht  ela|rte  hnfore  Tlie 
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luDget  space  of 


ompliahed.  Tt 
le  danger,  and 


liahed.  Thc« 
inger,  i 

Kg,  natunilly  led  Calumhiu  In  conudei  whether 
ler  and  mnre  direct  paaiage  lo  the  East  ladiea 
Dot  be  found  ont.  After  revoIiiBg  long  and 
saggealed  by  his  aupe- 

lely  the  obscrvatiuDS 


fior  knowledge  in  the  thenryaa 


icds  the  west,  across  the  Atlantic  ooeon, 
IS.  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the 
of  India,  mast  infallibly  be  discovered. 
Principles  and  arguments  of  various  kindn.  and 

■nd  eitnsnliairy.     The  ipherical  fignie  of  the  eatth 
'M  known,  and  its  raaEnitude  aeeerlained  with  tci 


■"ofln, 


ajnitm 
From 


H,  A^ia 


is  evident  that 


,  formed  bnt  a  small 
n  of  the  teiroijueouB  globe.     It  was  suitable  to 

llie  Author  of  Nstnre.  to  believe  that  tlie  vast  apace 
Blill  unexplored  was  not  covered  eniiiely  by  a  ntue 
unpnifiuble  ocean,  hot  occupied  by  countries  lit  for 
tbe  hlbilUion  of  man.  Il  appeared  likewise  extremely 
ptobsble,  that  the  conlincnt,  on  this  tide  of  the  globe, 

llie  other  heminpherc.  These  cDnclusiati«  concern- 
ing the  emttmce  of  another  conuneni,  drawn  from 
the  figuic  and  «lruriiire  of  the  elobe,  were  confirmed 
bj  the  obMrvgtions  and  conjectumi  of  modem  nnvi- 

'  Porlugueae  pilot,  having  Blrclched  farther 

than  was  nnial  at  thai  lime,  look  Up  B  pieCft 
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of  timber  artificially  carved,  floating  upon  the  sea ; 
and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a  westerly  wind, 
he  concluded  that  it  came  from  some  unknown  land 
situated  in  that  quarter.  Columbus's  brother-in-law 
had  found,  to  the  west  of  the  Madeira  Isles,  a  piece 
of  timber  fashioned  in  the  same  matiner,  and  brought 
by  the  same  wind ;  and  had  seen  likewise  canes  of 
an  enormous  size  floating  upon  the  waves,  which  re- 
sembled those  described  by  Ptolemy  as  productions 
peculiar  to  the  East  Indies.  After  a  course  of  wes- 
terly winds,  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  were  often 
driven  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Azores;  and  at  one 
time,  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men  with  singular  fea- 
tures, resembling  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
nor  of  Africa,  were  cast  ashore  there. 

As  the  force  of  this  united  evidence,  arising  from 
theoretical  principles  and  practical  observations,  led 
Columbus  to  expect  the  discovery  of  new  countries  in 
the  western  ocean,  other  reasons  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  these  must  be  connected  with  the  continent 
of  India.  Though  the  ancients  had  hardly  ever  pe- 
netrated into  India  farther  than  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  yet  some  Greek  authors  had  ventured  to  de- 
scribe the  provinces  beyond  that  river.  As  men  are 
prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  magnify  what  is  remote  or 
unknown,  they  represented  them  as  regions  of  an  im- 
mense extent.  The  journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who  had 
proceeded  towards  the  east  far  beyond  the  limits  to 
which  any  European  had  ever  advanced,  seemed  to 
confinn  these  exaggerations  of  the  ancients.  From 
these  accounts,  which,  however  defective,  were  the 
most  accurate  that  the  people  of  Europe  had  received 
at  that  period,  vnth  respect  to  the  remote  parts  of  the 
east,  Columbus  drew  a  just  conclusion.  He  con- 
tended, that  in  proportion  as  the  continent  of  India 
stretched  out  towards  the  east,  it  must,  in  consequence 
of  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth,  approach  nearer 
to  the  islands  which  had  lately  been  discovered  to  the 
west  of  Africa  ;  that  the  distance  from  the  one  to  the 
other  was  probably  not  very  considerable ;  and  that 


op  AMERICA, 


if  oF  An  eael.  wa-i  In  be  found  by  sailing 
re»,     Thia  Dolloa  CDneeruin;  the  viDinily  r  '  ' 
the  western  pans  of  out  ronNoGnC,  oits  a 
!<i  bj  seme  eminaiit  wrilen  among  the  inc 
.u-Uon  of  wlioae  authacily  was  mcesaary,  u 


V"]' 


hose  chamclfr  Ihe  modealy  and  diffidence  ol  true 
eniua  were  unilnl  with  llie  anient  enlhueiascn  of  a 
Dt  rest  with  such  abiolule  luauraace 
nwn  argumBnls,  or  upon  the  authority 


irere  capalile  of  comprehending  the  nature 
ence  which  he  produced  in  luppoit  of  his 
0{HiiiDa.     Ai  early  »  the  year  1474,  he  comniiiai- 
cateil  hit  ideal  concerning  the  probability  of  discover- 
ing new  counlries,  by  aaijing  weitwards,  to  Paul,  a 
physician  of  Klorence,  emloent  for  his  knowledge  of 
clKTDOgraphy,  and  who,  fiooi  the  learning  ai  wall  as 
candour  which  he  diecoven  in  his  reply,  appeart  la   . 
have  been  well  entitled  to  the  conhdence  which  Co-,  J 
lumbiu  placed  in  him.     He  warmly  approved  of  tha'a 
plan,  suggested  several  facts  in  confirmation  of  it,  and'l 
encouraged  Colnnibui  to  pertevere  in  en  UDderEaking    i 
BO  laudable,  and  which  must  redound  so  much  to  the 
honour  of  his  country,  and  the  benefit  of  Europe. 

Evilly  satiEfiod  himwlf  wilh  respect  to  the  Imih  of 
hie  syitein.  he  was  impatient  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of 
eiperimenl.  and  Id  set  ont  upon  a  voyage  of  diatovery. 
I'he  liret  step  lowatds  this  was  to  secure  the  patronage 
of  Mme  of  the  considerable  powers  in  Europe,  capn- 
ble  of  undertaking  such  an  enterpri«e,  A»  lone  ah- 
Mwee   had  not  extioguished  the  affecdoo  which  he 


IS  of  bu  labours  and  Invent 
laid  his  scheme  before  the  ae 


V  regions  which  he  ttrjt 
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pected  to  discover.  But  Columbus  had  resided  for 
so  many  years  in  foreign  parts,  that  his  countrymen 
were  unacquainted  with  his  abilities  and  character. 
They  inconsiderately  rejected  his  proposal,  as  the 
dream  of  a  chimerical  projector,  and  lost  for  ever  the 
opportunity  of  restoring  their  commonwealth  to  its 
ancient  splendour. 

Having  performed  what  was  due  to  his  country, 
Columbus  made  his  next  overture  to  John  II.  king  of 
Portugal,  in  whose  dominions  he  had  been  long  esta- 
blished, and  whom  he  considered,  on  that  account,  as 
having  the  second  claim  to  his  service.  Here  every 
circumstance  seemed  to  promise  him  a  more  favoura- 
ble reception.  In  Portugal,  the  professional  skill  of 
Columbus,  as  well  as  his  personal  good  qualities,  were 
thoroughly  known :  and  as  the  former  rendered  it 
probable  that  his  scheme  was  not  altogether  visionary, 
the  latter  exempted  him  from  the  suspicion  of  any  si- 
nister intention  in  proposing  it.  Accordingly,  the 
king  listened  to  him  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  and 
referred  the  consideration  of  his  plan  to  Diego  Ortiz, 
bishop  of  Ceuta,  and  two  Jewish  physicians,  eminent 
cosmographers,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  consult 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  As,  in  Genoa,  ignorance  had 
opi^osed  and  disappointed  Columbus ;  in  Lisbon,  he 
had  to  combat  with  prejudice,  an  enemy  no  less  for- 
midable. The  persons,  according  to  whose  decision 
his  scheme  was  to  be  adopted  or  rejected,  had  been 
the  chief  directors  of  the  Portuguese  navigations,  and 
had  advised  to  search  for  a  passage  to  India,  by  steer- 
ing a  course  directly  opposite  to  that  which  Columbus 
recommended  as  shorter  and  more  certain.  They 
could  not,  therefore,  approve  of  his  proposal,  without 
submitting  to  the  double  mortification  of  condemning 
their  own  theory,  and  acknowledging  his  superior  sa- 
gacity. After  starting  innumerable  objections,  with 
a  view  of  betraying  him  into  such  a  particular  expla- 
nation of  his  system,  as  might  draw  from  him  a  full 
discovery  of  its  nature,  they  deferred  passing  a  final 
Jtitfgment  with  respect  to  it.     In  the  mean  time,  they 


eipecleil  frgiu  die  success  or  his 
_  leUngloiteipUch  B  veaseltecrcEly, 
10  attempt  llie  propoaed  ducoierj,  by  loWovi 
Wily  the  course  whicb  Colunibui'seeineil  lo  point  ouU  1 


CDUntel.    Bot  lh(  ,  .   

plm  ]>ad  neillier  the  (reniiiB  nor  the  fortitude 
wtlior.  CoDlruy  wioda  >n>se,  no  agbl  of  app 
iiig  Innd  appealed,  his  cDurac:e  failed,  sod  he  re 
lo  Usbon,  eiecraiing  the  prujecl  as  equally  ei 


the  cTose  of  the  yt:iir  1484,  reaolveil  lo  propoi 
wtietnG  in  person  to  FerdiDaod  snd  liabella,  w 
UM  lime  ^DVetued  the  united  kiogdoou  of  Caitila  J 
and  Armgon.  But  ni  he  bad  already  eiperi< 
the  uavflrtain  issue  of  appiicalion  lo  kings  tail  i  . 
leis,  he  look  the  precsuttun  af  sending  laio  Kn^linijfl 
hit  brother  Uartholamew,  to  wbom  he  had  fully  com-'f 
Piuniealed  his  iden?,  in  onJer  that  he  might  ne^tistei  1 
■I  lilt  tame  time,  with  Henry  VII.  who  nas  reputed  [ 
l^of  ihe  mmt  aagiciouias  well  agnpulent  prince*] 


a  Eoroi 
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in  thai  Colun 


the  reception  of  bitll 


propoali  in  the  Spanish  court.     Spain  »bs, 
juncture,  engaged  m  a  dangeroas  war 
tlie  last  of  the  MooriEh  kingdoms  in  that 
nary  sad  Buspiclaus  temper  of  Ferdi 
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ligation  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  the  war  wiili  tiic 
iniKil«Js afToiding  an  ample  field  to  ilie  national  activity 
anil  love  of  glory.  Under  rircDioEtancea  so  unfavour- 
able, it  \n»  impossible  Sdc  Columbus  lo  make  rapid 
ptogiera  with  a  nation  naturally  alow  and  dilatory  in 
[oimiog  all  its  reaoluliona.  Hi^  cbarader.  however, 
was  admirably  adapted  to  that  of  the  people  who^e 
confidence  anil  protectioa  he  nljcited.  He  viae  grave, 
though  conrtBous  in  hin  deportment;  circumiped  in 
hit  wordi  and  actionB ;  irreproachable  in  his  morals  i 

funcliona  nf  religion.  By  qualtlisa  so  respectable,  he 
not  only  gained  many  piivale  friends,  but  aeqnirMi 
Buch  general  esteem,  ttiat.  nolwilhslandiag  Ihe  plain- 
ness of  bis  appearance,  Euitable  to  the  mediotrity  of 
bis  forlnne,  he  was  not  considered  as  a  mere  adven- 
tnrpr,  to  whom  inrii^nce  had  suggested  a  lisinnary 
poject,  but  was  received  as  a  person  to  whose  propo- 
ulloDs  serioas  aileotion  was  doe- 
Ferdinand  and  Ijahella,  thongh  fully  occepied  by 
their  operations  agaiDst  tbe  Moors,  paid  ho  much  re- 
gard to  Co  I  nm  bus,  as  1 0  remit  the  consideration  of  his 
id  de  Talavera. 

best  qnaUeed  lo  decide  with  respect  to  a  subject  of 

cerning  the  dinienaons  of  the  [I'obe,  cootended  that  a 
voyage  to  those  remote  parte  of  the  cast  which  Colum- 
bus enpected  lo  discover,  could  not  be  peiforrned  in 
leas  than  three  years.     Others  coocluded,  thai  either 

or  if  be  should  perust  in  sleeiing  towards  the  west 
beyond  B  certain  pmnt,  that  the  convex  figure  of  the 
globe  would  prevent  his  return,  and  that  he  muEl  in- 
evitably perish,  in  tbe  vain  attempt  to  open  a  comniu- 
nicalion  between  the  two  opposite  hemispheres,  which 
nature  bad   for  ever  dicjoined.     Many  rejected  tbe 

itliicli  are  Ignorant  and  unenterprismg  slieller  liiun- 


peraon,  to  soppose  ihal  lie  alone  possesses  koowledgi  1 
■uperior  lo  all  the  rest  of  muDkind  united.'  I 

It  retiuind  ill  Columlms's  palirnce  and  addre^  la  I 
ne^iate  wiUi  men  capable  of  advnncmg  gucIi  strange  I 
propOBiliona.  He  had  lo  contend  not  only  viith  ' 
obatuiaey  of  ignorance,  but  vjlh  what  it  Mil]  moie 
introctabie.  theprido  of  false  knowledge.  After  innu- 
mefable  conlprencei,  and  wasting  five  yenn  in  fnii(1e» 
endeavoore  ID  tofonn  anil  In  saliify  judgci  ad  liltle 
capable  of  deriding  with  propriety,  1'alaveni,  at  Isel, 
made  such  an  unfavaurable  report  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  u  inilured  them  lo  acquoinl  Coluinbus,  that 
unlit  tile  war  with  the  Mm>»  ahould  be  brought  to  a 
period,  it  wauld  be  iinpcudeat  lo  engage  io  aay  Dew 
and  eitenrive  emerpriaa. 

Whntever  care  wai  laken  lo  softer  the  harshness  o( 
(hit  deelaratiun,  Columbus  considered  it  as  a  final    I 
rejection  of  his  propofflli.     Thoiigli  he  felt  deeply  tho   | 
cmel  blow  given  to  his  hopes,  and  retired  immHliately 
"  'le  had  been  irouwd  BO  long  wilt 


is  «nfide 


demanitrate  Ihe  truth  of  it  by  an  actual  experiment, 
bwume  erealec  than  ever.  Having  courled  the  jao- 
leetMn  of  lOvereigB  states  without  suceesi,  he  applied 
Diin  ID  persona  of  inferior  rank,  and  addressed  succeS' 
lively  Ibe  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  Medina  Celi. 
His  oegotialiDB]  with  Ihem  proved  at  fruitless  as  those 
in  wMeh  he  had  boen  hilherta  en^a^  -,  for  these 
noblomen  were  eitlier  as  little  convinced  by  Colum- 
bus's a^meala  as  llieir  auperiots,  or  Ihey  were  afraid 
of  alarniing  the  jealoBBy  and  oliending  the  pride  of 
"     "        '   '       Duoteuanciag  a  Bclieme  which  he  had 


Amid  the 


■E 


iccasioned  by  <uch  a 


e  additional  ilistre^  of  h 
.of  hi!  brother,  whom  hs  hg 
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had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
pirates,  who  having  stripped  him  of  every  thing,  de- 
tained him  a  prisoner  for  several  years.  At  length  he 
made  his  escape,  and  arrived  in  London.  He  laid 
before  the  king  the  proposals  with  which  he  had  been 
intrusted  by  his  brotner,  and,  notwithstanding  Henry's 
excessive  caution  and  parsimony,  which  rendered  him 
averse  to  new  or  extensive  undertakings,  be  received 
Columbus's  overtures  with  more  approbation  than  any 
monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  presented. 

Meanwhile,  Columbus  being  unacquainted  with  his 
brother's  fate,  and  having  now  no  prospect  of  encou- 
ragement in  Spain,  resolved  to  visit  the  court  of  Eng- 
land in  person.  He  had  already  made  preparations  for 
this  purpose,  and  taken  measures  for  the  disposal  of 
his  children  during  his  absence,  when  Juan  Perez,  the 
guardian  of  the  monastery  of  Rabida,  near  Palos,  in 
which  they  had  been  educated,  earnestly  solicited  him 
to  defer  his  journey  for  a  short  time.  Perez  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning,  and  of  some  credit  with 
Queen  Isabella,  to  whom  he  was  known  personally. 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  Columbus,  with  whose 
abilities  as  well  as  integrity  he  had  many  opportunities 
of  being  acquainted.  Prompted  by  curiosity  or  by 
friendship,  he  entered  upon  an  accurate  examination 
of  his  system,  in  conjunction  with  a  physician  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  a  considerable  profi- 
cient in  mathematical  knowledge.  This  investigation 
satisfied  them  so  thoroughly,  with  respect  to  the  solidity 
of  the  principles  on  which  Columbus  founded  his 
opinion,  and  the  probability  of  success  in  executing  the 
plan  which  he  proposed,  that  Perez  ventured  to  write 
to  Isabella,  conjunng  her  to  consider  the  matter  anew 
with  the  attention  which  it  merited. 

Moved  by  the  representations  of  a  person  whom  she 
respected,  Isabella  desired  Perez  to  repair  immediately 
to  Santa  Fe,  in  which,  on  account  of  the  siege  of 
Granada,  the  court  resided  at  that  time,  that  she  might 
confer  with  him  upon  this  important  subject.  The 
tirst  effect  ol  their  mterview  was  a  gracious  invitation 


mil  sum  lo 

ihe  iVIoon  would  Hpeeilily  be  brought 
by  th«  redurtioQ  of  Granada,  whieh  tpuum  leave  we 
natjoo  It  liberty  to  engage  in  new  aDdertakiDgB ;  LiiiB, 
at  well  wtlie  mark  of  royal  favour  wit b  which  Colum- 
bus had  been  lately  honoured,  eticouraged  lii»  Frieud* 
In  appear  with  greatei  confidence  than  romierly  in 
eeppoTlof  bia  scheme.  Thechiarnf  Ihese,  Alonso  de 
(Juinlanllla,  complrollerof  UieGiiaDCesin  Caslile,  and 
LnkdeSnntuigel,  receiver  of  the  eeclcnasucal  teve- 
auea  ia  Arragoo,  whose  meriiorious  loal  in  promoting 
diB  great  di!«gn  enlitles  their  names  to  an  hanourablv 
place  in  biatory,  iotroduced  C^lumbua  to  inany  per'- 
■am  of  high  rank,  and  intetesled  tbem  watinly  in  b» 
behalf. 


with  favD 


Heetill  n 


■e  Kerdins 


bui'i  project  as  utiaiagant  and  chimerical ;  and  in 
Older  to  readec  Ihe  oHbrls  of  his  pailisani  inelTectual, 
h«  bad  Ihe  address  to  employ,  in  this  new  negoliatlon 
with  him,  aome  of  the  parsoiu  who  had  formerly  pro- 
nounced hifl  scheme  to  be  impracticable.  To  Ibeir 
anloniibment,  Colambus  appealed  before  them  with 
the  asniE  conliilent  hopes  of  aucce»  as  formerly,  and 
insisted  upon  the  same  high  recompencc.  He  proposed 
thai  a  stnall  fieet  ehould  be  filled  out,  under  liis  com- 
mand, to  allempt  the  discovery,  and  demanded  to  ba 
appointed  hereditary  admital  and  viceroy  of  all  the 
teas  and  lands  which  he  should  diicover,  and  id  have 
the  lenlhs  of  Ibe  prohu  aii»ng  from  them  settled  irre- 
vocably upon  himself  and  his  descendanu.  At  the 
same  time,  he  offered  to  advance  tbeeighth  pari  of  Ihe 
Bam  necesury  for  accomplbhiag  his  detign,  on  con- 
i£lioiith«t  he  ihonld  be  entitled  to  a  proponionil 
of  beneGI  ftoia  the  ad  venture.  If  the  entutpn'se  bI 
lotally  miscany,  he  made  no  Btipnlalicn  for  any 
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with  respect  to  the  truth  of  his  own  system,  the  persons 
with  whom  Columbus  treated  began  meanly  to  cal- 
culate the  expense  of  the  expedition,  and  the  value  of 
the  reward  which  he  demanded.  The  expense,  mo- 
derate as  it  was,  they  represented  to  be  too  great  for 
Spain  in  the  present  exhausted  state  of  its  iRnances. 
They  contended  that  the  honours  and  emoluments 
claimed  by  Columbus  were  exorbitant,  even  if  he 
should  perform  the  utmost  of  what  he  had  promised ; 
and  if  all  his  sanguine  hopes  should  prove  illusive, 
such  vast  concessions  to  an  adventurer  would  be 
deemed  not  only  inconsiderate,  but  ridiculous.  In  this 
imposing  garb  of  caution  and  prudence,  their  opinion 
appeared  so  plausible,  and  was  so  warmly  supported 
by  Ferdinand,  that  Isabella  declined  giving  any  coun- 
tenance to  Columbus,  and  abruptly  broke  off  the 
negotiation  with  him  which  she  had  begun. 

This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than  all  the 
disappointments  which  he  had  hitherto  met  with.  He 
withdrew  in  deep  anguish  from  court,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  prosecuting  his  voyage  to  England  as  his  last 
resource. 

About  that  time  Granada  surrendered,  and  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  in  triumphal  pomp,  took  possession 
of  a  city,  the  reduction  of  which  extirpated  a  foreign 
power  from  the  heart  of  their  dominions,  and  rendered 
them  masters  of  all  the  provinces,  extending  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 
As  the  flow  of  spirits  which  accompanies  success  ele- 
vates the  mind,  and  renders  it  enterprising,  Quintanilla 
and  Santangel,  the  vigilant  and  discerning  patrons  of 
Columbus,  took  advantage  of  this  favourable  situation, 
in  order  to  make  one  effort  more  in  behalf  of  their 
friend.  They  addressed  themselves  to  Isabella,  and 
after  expressing  some  surprise  that  she,  who  had  always 
been  the  munificent  patroness  of  generous  undertak- 
ino^s,  should  hesitate  so  long  to  countenance  the  most 
splendid  scheme  that  had  ever  been  proposed  to  any 
monarch,  they  represented  to  her,  that  if  now  she  did 
not  decide  instantly,  the  opportunity  would  be  irrc- 


or  luivflnlumns.  mmld  clow  witli  his  proaiKnli. 
Spain  would  far  ever  bewail  (hat  fata!  [imidilj  whi 
had  excluded  hei  Cram  the  glor;  nnd  advaQtagu  thi 
alls  hid  once  ia  her  power  to  have  enjoyei]. 

These  Ibreihle  argbmeutaf  urged  by  pen^ouK  ui  hul-u 
aalbority,  and  nt  a  juncture  m  well  chasen.  prodoced 
the  dea red  effect.  They  dispelled  all  Isabella's doatils 
■ud  fears ;  ahc  ordered  Columbus  to  be  in!lajilly  re- 
called, declared  ber  resolulioo  of  aioploying  him  on 
hi«  own  terms,  and  regretting  the  low  estate  of  her 
finances,  genemuily  offend  to  pledge  her  own  jewels, 
ta  order  lo  raise  as  much  moue;  m  might  be  needed 
in  making  preparation)  for  the  voyage.  Sanlangel,  in 
a  transport  of  gratitude,  kia^ed  the  queen's  hand,  and 
in  Older  to  save  her  from  haviag  recourse  to  such  a 
mortifying  eipedienl  for  procuring  money,  engaged  lo 
advance  immediately  the  sum  that  was  requinte. 

ColumbuE  had  proceeded  some  leagues  on  his  jour- 
ney.  when  the  messenger  from  IsBbells  overtook  him. 
Upon  receiiiog  an  account  of  the  uni 
tiou  in  his  favour,  he  returned  direct 
ttaoQgh  some  remainder  of  diliBdence  sti 


«  joy- 


But  the  cardial  n 


ith  facility 


with  fivm  lesbella,  It^thi 
seltiaK  out  upon  that  vovage  wnicn  nan  so  i 
(be  object  of  his  thougtils  and  wishes,  h»i 
the  remembrance  uf  nil  that  be  hod  sufiered 
during  eight  ledioiis  years  of  solicitation  and 
The  negotialiou  now  went  fc 
despalch,  and  a  treaty  ur  capiiuiaiion  wiin 
WIS  signed  on  tiie  ITib  of  April,  1492.  1 
■niclei  of  it  were: — I.  Ferdinand  uul  Is: 
umiretgtis  of  the  ocean,  consliiuted  Colum 
high  admiral  in  all  the  seas,  islands,  and  coniineais, 
which  should  be  discovered  by  his  industry  ;  and  stipti- 
iMCd  that  he  and  hia  lieita  for  ever  ahould  enjoy  this 
-Offlse,  with  the  umu  powers  and  ptBmuatives  which 
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limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  2.  They  appointed  Columbus 
their  viceroy  in  all  the  islands  and  continents  which 
he  should  discover;  but  if,  for  the  better  administration 
of  affairs,  it  should  hereafter  be  necessary  to  establish 
a  separate  governor  in  any  of  those  countries,  they 
authorized  Columbus  to  name  three  persons,  of  whom 
they  would  choose  one  for  that  office ;  and  the  dignity 
of  viceroy,  with  all  its  immunities,  was  likewise  to  be 
hereditary  in  the  feimily  of  Columbus.  3.  They  granted 
to  Columbus  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  tenth  of  the 
free  profits  accruing  from  the  productions  and  com- 
merce of  the  countries  which  he  should  discover. 
4.  They  declared,  that  if  any  controversy  or  law-suit 
shall  arise  with  respect  to  any  mercantile  transaction 
in  the  countries  which  should  be  discovered)  it  should 
be  determined  by  the  sole  authority  of  Columbus,  or 
of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  6.  They  permitted 
Columbus  to  advance  one-eighth  part  of  what  should 
be  expended  in  preparing  for  the  expedition,  and  in 
carrying  on  commerce  with  the  countries  which  he 
should  discover,  and  entitled  him,  in  return,  to  an 
eighth  part  of  the  profit. 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined 
with  that  of  Isabella  in  this  transaction,  his  distrust 
of  Columbus  was  still  so  violent  that  he  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  enterprise  as  king  of  Arragon. 
As  the  whole  expense  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  crown  of  Castile,  Isabella  reserved  for 
her  subjects  of  that  kingdom  an  exclusive  right  to  all 
the  benefits  which  might  redound  from  its  success. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  Isabella,  by  her 
attention  and  activity  m  forwarding,  the  preparations 
for  the  voyage,  endeavoured  to  make  some  reparation 
to  Columbus  for  the  time  which  he  had  lost  in  fruit- 
less solicitation.  By  the  12th  of  May,  all  that  de- 
pended upon  her  was  adjusted ;  and  Columbus 
waited  on  the  king  and  queen  in  order  to  receive  their 
final  instructions.  Every  thing  respecting  the  desti- 
nation and  conduct  of  the  voyage,  they  committed 
imp]icit]y  to  the  disposal  of  his  prudence.     But  that 


OP  iMERFCA. 
Ihey  might  nvoiJ  irivin?  any  juel  eauw  of  i 
tin  king  of  Portugal,  tbpy  sUJotly  enjained 
I'l  appiuacb  neic  to  ibe  Foitnguese  Mltlemenn  on  lh« 
eoBHl  o!  Guinea,  or  in  a.Df  of  Ifie  Diher  counlriet  la 
wbich  the  Portuguen  claimeil  lighl  u  the  duco- 
verers,  Inbella  had  oidered  the  ehlps.  of  which  Co- 
lunbus  wu  u  lake  tha  oonnnand.  Id  be  fitted  out  in 
(he  port  of  Pilos,  a  small  marilime  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  AndslflBia.  Aa  the  guardian,  Juan  Perei.  to 
whom  Columbui  had  already  been  so  much  iodvUted, 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  he,  by 
the  influence  of  that  good  enrlesastic,  ag  well  a>  by 
his  own  cannenoD  wilb  the  inhabitants,  nnt  only 
raised  among  Ihem  whnt  he  wanted  of  the  sum  that 
he  was  bound  by  treaty  ID  advance,  but  engaged  ra- 
veral  of  Uiem  la  accompany  him  in  Ihe  vnyage.  Tha 
chief  of  these  aawciatea  were  three  biotken  of  ih*  I 
name  of  Finzon,  of  considerable  wealth,  and  of  grertrV 
experience  in  naval  alfaire,  who  were  willing  U  ■ 
baiard  tbeir  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  eipedition,  r 

But,  after  all  the  efibrls  of  leabella  and  Columbua, 
Ihe  atmamenl  was  not  tuilable,  either  to  the  dignity 
of  the  nation  by  which  il  was  equipped,  or  to  the 
importance  of  llie  wrvice  for  which  il  was  destined. 
Il  consiated  of  three  veuels.  'I'be  largest,  a  ship  of 
no  conatdeiable  burthen,  was  commanded  by  Colum- 
bus, as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Marin, 
out  of  respect  far  the  blessed  Virgin,  whom  he  ho- 
nDored  with  tnn^lar  devotion.  Of  the  second,  called 
ihe  Piiila.  Mama  Pinzon  was  captain,  and  his  brother 
Francis  pilot.  The  third,  named  the  Nigaa,  was 
under  the  coaunaad  of  Vincent  Yaaei  Pinzon. 
Tiiese  two  were  light  vessels,  hardly  superior  ia  bur- 
llien  or  force  to  large  boats.  Tbis  squadron,  if  it 
nierila  ihal  name,  was  victualled  for  twelve  months, 
and  bad  on  board  ninety  men,  mostly  sailors,  together 
wiih  a  fe""  adventurers  who  followed  the  fortune  of 
Columbus,  and  some  genllemea  of  Isabella's  4 


if  the  undettilung  « 


sone  of  the  ci 


ouHh 
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cumstances  which  chiefly' alarmed  the  court  of  Spain, 
the  sum  employed  in  fitting  out  this  squadron  did  not 
exceed  4000/. 

Columbus  pushed  forwards  the  preparations  with 
such  ardour,  and  was  seconded  so  effectually  by  the 
persons  to  whom  Isabella  committed  the  superinten- 
dance  of  this  business,  that  every  thing  was  soon  in 
readiness  for  the  voyage.  But  as  he  was  deeply  im- 
pressed v^th  sentiments  of  religion,  he  would  not  set 
out  upon  an  expedition  so  arduous,  and  of  which  one 
great  object  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  faith,  without  imploring  publicly  the  gui- 
dance and  protection  of  Heaven.  With  this  view,  he, 
together  with  all  the  persons  under  his  command, 
marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the  monastery  of 
Rabid  a.  After  confessing  their  sins,  and  obtaining 
absolution,  they  received  the  holy  sacrament  from  the 
hands  of  the  guardian,  who  joined  his  prayers  to  theirs 
for  the  success  of  an  enterprise  wluch  he  had  so 
zealously  patronized. 

Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  3d  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  1492,  Columbus  set  sail,  a  little  before  sun- 
rise, in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators,  who 
sent  up  their  supplications  to  Heaven  for  the  pros- 
perous issue  of  the  voyage,  which  they  wished  rather 
than  expected.  Columbus  steered  directly  for  the 
Canary  islands,  and  even  in  this  short  run,  the  ships 
were  found  to  be  so  crazy  and  ill-appointed,  as  to  be 
very  improper  for  a  navigation  which  was  expected  to 
be  both  long  and  dangerous.  Columbus  refitted 
them,  however,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and  having 
supplied  himself  with  fresh  provisions,  he  took  his  de- 
parture from  Gomera,  one  of  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Canaries,  on  the  6th  day  of  September. 

Here  the  voyage  of  discovery  may  properly  be  said 
to  begin  ;  for  Columbus  holding  his  course  due  west, 
left  immediately  the  uisual  track  of  navigation,  and 
stretched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  seas.  The 
first  day,  as  it  was  very  calm,  he  made  but  little  way ; 
but  on  the  second^  he  lost  sight  of  the  Canaries ;  and 
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ilon,  deJG^ned  already  and  dumajcd^ 
wiiea  iney  cooUmplated  the  boldaew  ot  tliu  linden 
taking,  begun  tu  heat  their  brt 
lu  if  they  were  never  more  lo  behold  land.  ColumhiNI 

IhiHe   opuli 


prmpect   of  vait   wealth,   in 
whiiner    he   wai    conducting 


To   c 


Spanish  eailors,  aociutomed  only  lo  poasiing  voyages 
in  the  MedileiraneaD,  the  maritime  science  of  Colum- 
bix,  the  fmit  of  thirty  years'  eiperiBnca,  improved  by 
an  acquMntaDce  with  all  Iha  inveouona  of  the  Porlu- 


tea,  he  regulated  e 


IS  they  p 


ling  by  his  sole  authority  ; 
ne  EDpenntendea  me  eiecution  of  every  order  :  and 
illowing  hiniiielf  only  a  few  hours  for  sleep,  he  was  at 
(II  other  timet  upon  deck.  At  his  cmiTse  lay  through 
seas  which  had  not  formerly  beuo  visited,  the  aound- 
ing-line,  or  instruments  for  observation,  nere  continii-- 
ally  in  hia  hands.  After  the  eiample  of  the  Portu- 
guese discovetBts,  he  attended  lo  the  motion  of  tide*- 
and  currents,  watched  the  flight  of  birds,  the  appeal 
ance  of  lithee,  of  lea-needt.  and  of  every  thing  ihiii 
floated  on  the  waves,  and  entered  etery  occurrence, 
with  a  minute  aiactnesa,  in  the  journal  which  he 
kept.  As  the  length  of  the  voyage  could  not  ful  of 
alarming  sulors  habituated  only  to  shorl  eicurffloin. 
ColnDibus  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them  the  real 
progress  which  they  made.  With  this  ?ie«,  thongh 
they  run  aghlBen  leaeues  on  the  seconddiy  after  they 
left  Gomera,  he  |>ave  out  that  ihey  had  advanced  only 
fifteen,  and  he  uoifofmly  employed  the  same  artifice 
of  fecfconiiig  short  during  the  whole  vuyage.  By  the 
Ulh  of  September,  the  fleet  was  above  two  hundred 
leagues  to  the  west  ot  the  Canary  Isles,  at  a  greatsi 
distance  from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  be- 
fore that  lime.  There  they  were  struck  with  an 
appearance  no  less  astoniBliing  than  new.  They  ob- 
served that  the  magnetic  needle,  in  their  compasses, 
;M  DOl  point  eiaclly  lo  the  polar  slat,  but  varied 
I    I  Biarti  the  west;  and  as  they  proceedinl,  this  va- 


I 

I 

I 
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tions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which  they  were  about 
to  acquire.  Od  other  occasions,  he  assumed  a  tone 
of  authority,  and  threatened  them  with  vengeance 
from  their  sovereign,  if,  by  their  dastardly  behaviour, 
they  should  defeat  this  noble  effort  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt  the  Spanish  name  above 
that  of  every  other  nation.  Even  with  seditious  sailors, 
the  words  of  a  man  whom  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  reverence,  were  weighty  and  persuasive,  and  not 
only  restrained  them  from  those  violent  excesses  which 
they  meditated,  but  prevailed  with  them  to  accom- 
pany their  admiral  for  some  time  longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching 
land  seemed  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in 
proportion.  The  birds  began  to  appear  in  flocks, 
making  towards  the  south-west.  Columbus,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Portuguese  navigators,  who  had  been 
guided  in  several  of  their  discoveries,  by  the  motion 
of  birds,  altered  his  course  from  due  west  towards  that 
quarter  whither  they  pointed  their  flight.  But,  after 
holding  on  for  several  days  in  this  new  direction,  with- 
out any  better  success  than  formerly,  having  seen  no 
object,  during  thirty  days,  but  the  sea  and  the  sky, 
the  hopes  of  his  companions  subsided  faster  than  they 
had  risen ;  their  fears  revived  with  additional  force ; 
impatience,  rage,  and  despair,  appeared  in  every 
countenance.  All  sense  ot  subordination  was  lost : 
the  officers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred  with  Colum- 
bus in  opinion,  and  supported  his  authority,  now  took 
part  with  the  private  men  :  they  assembled  tumultu- 
ously  on  the  deck,  expostulated  with  their  commander, 
mingled  threats  with  their  expostulations,  and  re- 
quired him  instantly  to  tack  about  and  return  to  Eu- 
rope. Columbus  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no 
avail  to  have  recourse  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which 
having  been  tried  so  often  had  lost  their  effect.  He 
therefore  promised  solemnly  to  his  men  that  he  would 
comply  with  their  request,  provided  they  would  ac- 
company him,  and  obey  his  command  for  three  days 
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cuveied,  lie  would  thim  abandon 
direcl  hii  rouriie  lowaidu  Spain. 

Enraged  09  Ihe  uulais  were,  and  impatieol  to  lum 
their  SMfi  araiD  towards  theii  oative  country,  tli» 
prouQsition  did  ootappearlotliem  unfeaaooalile.  Nar 
did  Culuiuhut  iatavd  much  ia  canliDing  liimseK  la 
a  lenn  >a  >hnit.  The  presages  of  diicovenng  ttmil 
were  now  so  piimeroui  and  promirins,  tliat  he  deBmed 
th«m  inrallitile.  For  some  liaya  the  eounding  line 
reached  the  iMiltom,  and  tlie  Hid  which  ii  brought  up 

dI  birdi  iDcreased,  SDd  were  composed  not  only  of 
■ca-fowl.  but  of  such  Und  tnrda  d 


pned  10  By  far  from  the  ahore. 
Pinla  observed  a  cane  floaling,  whi 


The  clouili  a 


wly  cut,  and  liltawiw  a  piece  of  timhei  aitifi- 

irved.     Thes^on  aboard  the  Nigoa  looli  ap 

*ith  red  borriea,  perlectly  fresh. 


;  Iheai 


mild  a 


■ppearsnce . 

during  ntglil,  the  wiod  bei 

tnJD  all  ikfte  syniptomi,  Columbus  was 

of   being  near  land,    that  on   the  evening   oF  the 

Uth  of    Octoher,  after  public  prayers  foi 

be  nrdered  the  aai1«  to  be  furled,  and  the  shipflo  lie 

10,  keeping  slricl  watoh,  leat  they  shoi  "  '      '~ 

aahore  in  (he  oight. 

A  little  alter  diidnight  the  joyful  si 
latul!  was  heard  from  the  PmU,  whic 
ahead  of  the  other  ahlpa.  But  having 
deceived  liy  (Bllacious  appearances,  ev  _ 
now  became  elovr  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all  the 
Kaieh  of  nncerlainty  and  impatience 
day.  As  Bouii  u  morning  dawnei 
fears  were  dispelled.  From  every  i  . 
seen  about  two  leaeoes  lo  the  norlli.  who^  Kut  anil 
verdant  (ielils,  xelf  stored  with  woud,  and  watered 
with  many  livuleta,  presented  tlie  aspect  of  n  (leliglil- 
M'saaaUy.    The  crew  of  the  Pinu  insuntlj  b<iiti 


ail!   ^^M 
and  ^^M 
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the  Te  Deum,  as  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God, 
and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships,  with  tears 
of  joy  and  transports  of  congratulation.  This  office 
of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  their  commander.  They  threw  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self-condemna- 
tion mingled  with  reverence.  And  passing,  in  the 
warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other, they  now  pronounced  the  man,  whom  they  had 
so  lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  in- 
spired by  Heaven  with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more 
than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  far 
beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned 
and  armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island  with  their 
colours  displayed,  with  warlike  music,  and  other  mar- 
tial pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coast,  they  saw 
it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whose  attitudes 
and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonishment  at 
the  strange  objects  which  presented  themselves  to 
their  view.  Columbus  was  the  first  European  who 
set  foot  in  the  New  World  which  he  had  discovered. 
He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a  naked  sword  in 
his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and  kneeling  down, 
they  all  kissed  the  ground  which  they  had  so  long  de- 
sired to  see.  They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and  pros- 
trating themselves  before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God 
for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a  happy  issue. 
They  then  took  solemn  possession  of  the  country  for 
the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formali- 
ties which  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  observe 
in  acts  of  this  kind,  in  their  new  discoveries. 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  sur- 
rounded by  many  of  the  natives,  who  gazed,  in  silent 
admiration,  upon  actions  which  they  could  not  com- 
prehend, and  of  which  they  did  not  foresee  the  con- 
sequences. The  dress  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whiteness 
of  their  skins,  their  beards,  their  arms,  appeared  strange 
and  surprising.  The  vast  machines  in  which  they 
had  traversed  the  ocean,  that  seemed  to  move  upon 


t  Iheir  i 


with  llgbuiing  nnd 
■  order  of  "l- 


logs,  and  concluded  U>al  they  wete  r 
Hoa,  v/ho  bod  desceadod  to  vuit  the  e^nn, 

Ths  Earopcaos  were  hardly  les  amnKd  at  the 
iccDe  now  before  them.  Every  herb,  and  shrub,  and 
tree,  was  diSerent  from  Ihoui  which  floflriahed  id 
Kurope.  The  soil  seemed  lo  bo  ritb,  bul  bore  few 
Diatlis  of  culIira^oD.  'I'be  cliniBle,  even  lo  the  Sua- 
nianli,  felt  warm,  Ihoogh  enliemelj  delightful.  The 
inhabitants  appeared  in  the  simple  innocence  of  na- 
lun.  entirely  naked.  Their  blaek  hair,  long  and  nn- 
nirled,  floated  upon  (hsir  shoulders,  or  wis  boond  in 
tresses  around  their  heads.  They  bad  no  beardff,  and 
every  part  of  therr  bodies  was  perfetrtly  amootU,  Their 
Conipleiion  was  of  a  duaky  ropper  colour,  their  fea- 
tures singular,  ratlier  than  disagreeable,  their  aspect 
penile  and  timid.  Though  not  tail,  they  were  well- 
then  body,  weri:  fantastically  painted  with  glaring  co- 
loDTB.  They  vrere  shy  at  hrst  through  fear,  hut  soon 
became  familiar  with  the  Spaniardi.  and  wilb  trans- 
ports of  joy  received  from  them  hawksbel Is,  glass  beads, 
or  other  baubles,  in  return  for  which  Ihey  gave  snch 
provisions  as  they  had,  and  some  cotton  jim,  the  only 
commodity  of  valae  that  they  could  produce.  To-  I 
wards  evening.  Colombus  returned  to  his  ship,  ac-  I 
compnnied  by  losny  of  (lie  inlanders  in  theii  bosUi 
which  Ihey  called  caiuVB,  and  though  ntdely  formed 
oul  of  (he  trenk  of  a  tingle  tree,  they  rowed  Ihcm 
wiih  surprising  dexterity- 

Columbas,  who  now  assumed  the  title  and  autho- 
tily  of  admiinl  and  viceroy,  called  the  island  which 
he  bad  diicovDred  Sin  &iWlr>r,     li  is  better  liDOwn    i 
by  the  name  of  Ouanaluiiti,  which  ihi 
it,  and  is  one  of  that  large  cluster  of  i: 
' or  Bahama  isles.     It  is  silui 

t-pilfa  tiH>(»-»^  nfiGflBMWffti>M>iH 
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the  squadron  took  its  departure,  and  only  four  decrees 
to  the  south  of  it;  so  little  had  Columbus  deviated 
from  the  westerly  course,  which  *he  had  chosen  as  the 
most  proper. 

Columbus  employed  the  next  day  in  visiting  the 
coasts  of  the  island ;  and  from  the  universal  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  perceived  that  this  was  not  the 
rich  country  for  which  he  sought.  But,  conformably 
to  his  theory  concerning  the  discovery  of  those  regions 
of  Asia  which  stretched  towards  the  east,  he  concluded 
that  San  Salvador  was  one  of  the  isles  which  geogra- 
phers described  as  situated  in  the  great  ocean  adjacent 
to  India.  Having  observed  that  most  of  the  people 
whom  he  had  seen  wore  small  plates  of  gold,  by  way 
of  ornament,  in  their  nostrils,  he  eagerly  inquired 
where  they  got  that  precious  metal.  They  pointed 
towards  the  south,  and  made  him  comprehend  by 
signs,  that  gold  abounded  in  countries  situated  in  that 
({uarter.  Thither  he  immediately  determined  to  direct 
his  course,  in  full  confidence  of  finding  there  those 
opulent  regions  which  had  been  the  object  of  his 
voyage,  and  would  be  a  recompense  for  all  his  toils 
and  dangers.  He  took  along  with  him  seven  of  the 
natives  of  San  Salvador,  that,  by  acquiring  the  Spa- 
nish language,  they  might  serve  as  guides  and  inter- 
preters ;  and  those  innocent  people  considered  it  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  when  they  were  selected  to  accom< 
pany  him. 

He  saw  several  islands,  and  touched  at  three  of  the 
largest,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  names  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Conception,  Fernandina,  and  Isabella.  He  in- 
quired every  where  for  gold,  and  the  signs  that  were 
uniformly  made  by  way  of  answer,  confirmed  him  in 
the  opinion  that  it  was  brought  from  the  south.  He 
followed  that  course,  and  soon  discovered  a  country 
which  appeared  very  extensive,  not  perfectly  level, 
like  those  which  he  had  already  visited,  but  so  diver- 
sified with  rising  grounds,  hills,  rivers,  woods,  and 
plains,  that  he  was  uncertain  whether  it  migiit  prove 
an  island,  or  part  of  the  continent.     The  natives  of 
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San  Salvador,  whom  he  had  on  board,  called  it  Cuba ; 
Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of  J  nana.  He  entered 
the  mouth  of  a  large  river  with  his  squadron,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  as  he  approached 
the  shore.  But  as  he  resolved  to  careen  his  ships  in 
that  place,  he  sent  some  Spaniards,  together  with  one 
of  the  people  of  San  Salvador,  to  view  the  interior 
part  of  the  country.  They,  having  advanced  above 
sixty  miles  from  the  shore,  reported,  upon  their  return, 
that  the  soil  was  richer  and  more  cultivated  than  any 
they  bad  hitherto  discovered;  that,  besides  many  scat- 
tered cottages,  they  had  found  one  village,  containing 
above  a  thousand  inhabitants;  that  the  people,  though 
naked,  seemed  to  be  more  intelligent  than  those  of 
San  Salvador,  but  had  treated  them  with  the  same  re- 
spectful attention,  kissing  their  feet,  and  honouring 
them  as  sacred  beings  allied  to  heaven  ;  that  they  had 
observed  some  ornaments  of  gold  among  the  people, 
but  of  no  great  value. 

These  messengers  had  prevailed  with  some  of  tlie 
natives  to  accompany  them,  who  informed  Columbus, 
that  the  gold  of  which  they  made  their  ornaments 
was  found  in  Cubanacan.  By  this  word  they  meant 
the  middle  or  inland  part  of  Cuba ;  but  Columbus, 
being  ignorant  of  their  language,  as  well  as  unaccus- 
tomed to  their  pronunciation,  and  his  thoughts  run- 
ning continually  upon  his  own  theory  concerning  the 
discovery  of  the  East  Indies,  he  was  led,  by  the  re- 
semblance of  sound,  to  suppose  that  they  spoke  of  the 
Great  Khan,  and  imagined  that  the  opulent  kingdoni 
of  Cathay,  desciibed  by  Marco  Polo,  was  not  very 
remote.  This  induced  him  to  employ  some  time  in 
viewing  the  country.  But  he  did  not  find  gold  in 
such  quantity  as  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  either  tlie 
avarice  of  his  followers,  or  the  expectations  of  tlie 
court  to  which  he  was  to  return.  The  people  of  the 
country,  as  much  astonished  at  his  ea<;erne>.s  in  quest 
of  gold  as  the  Europeans  were  at  their  ignorance  and 
simplicity,  pointed  towards  the  east,  where  an  island 
which  they  called  Hayti  was  situated,  iu  wh\c\^  \\\w.\. 

E 
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metal  was  more  abundant  than  among  them.  Co- 
lumbus ordered  his  squadron  to  bend  its  course  thi- 
tlier  ;  but  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  impatient  to  be  the 
first  who  should  take  possession  of  the  treasures  which 
this  country  was  supposed  to  contain,  quitted  his  com- 
panions, regardless  of  all  the  admiral's  signals  to 
slacken  sail  until  they  should  come  up  with  him. 

Columbus,   retarded  by  contrary  winds,  did   not 
reach  Hayti  till  the  6th  of  December.     He  called 
the  port,  where  he  first  touched,  St.  Nicholas,  and 
the  island  itself  Espagnola,  in  honour  of  the  kingdom 
by  which  he  was  employed  ;  and  it  is  the  only  coun- 
try, of  those  he  had  yet  discovered,  which  has  retained 
tl\e  name  that  he  gave  it.     As  he  could  neither  meet 
with  the  Pinta,  nor  have  anv  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants,  who  fled  in  great  consternation  towards  the 
woods,  he  soon  quitted  St.  Nicholas,  and  sailing  along 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  he  entered  another 
harbour,  which  he  called  Conception.     Here  he  was 
more  fortunate ;  his  people  overtook  a  woman  who 
was  flying  from  them,  and  after  treating  her  with 
great  gentleness,  dismissed  her  with  a  present  of  such 
toys  as  they  knew  were  most  valued  in  those  regions. 
The  description  which  she  gave  to  her  countrymen  of 
the  humanity  and  wonderful  qualities  of  the  strangers; 
their  admiration   of  the  trinkets,  which  she  shewed 
with  exultation  ;  and  their  eagerness  to  participate  of 
the  same  favours,  removed  all  their  fears,  and  induced 
many  of  them  to  repair  to  the  harbour.     The  strange 
objects  which  they  beheld,  and  the  baubles  which 
Columbus  bestowed  upon  them,  amply  gratified  their 
curiosity  and  their  wishes.     They  nearly  resembled 
the   people   of  Guanahani   and  Cuba.     They  were 
naked  like  them,  ignorant  and  simple.     Here  Colum- 
bus was  visited  by  a  prince  or  cazique  of  the  country. 
He  appeared  with  all  the  pomp  known  among  a  sim- 
ple people,  being  carried  in  a  sort  of  palanquin  upon 
the  shoulders  of  four  men,  and  attended  by  many  of 
his  subjects,  who  served  him  with  great  respect.     His 
(deportment  was  grave  and  stately,  very  reserved  to- 
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wards  his  own  people,  but  with  Columbus  and  the 
Spaniards  extremely  courteous.  He  gave  the  admiral 
some  thin  plates  of  gold,  and  a  girdle  of  curious  work« 
manship,  receiving  in  return  presents  of  small  value, 
but  highly  acceptable  to  him. 

Columbus,  still  intent  on  discovering  the  mines 
which  yielded  gold,  continued  to  interrogate  all  the 
natives  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse,  concern- 
ing their  situation.  They  concurred  in  pointing  out 
a  mountainous  country,  which  they  called  Cibao,  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  farther  towards  the 
east.  Struck  with  this  sound,  which  appeared  to  him 
the  same  with  Cipango,  the  name  by  which  Marco 
Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the  east,  distinguished 
the  island  of  Japan,  be  no  longer  doubted  with  respect 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  countries  which  he  had  disco- 
vered to  the  remote  parts  of  Asia ;  and  in  full  expec- 
tation of  reaching  soon  those  res^ions  which  had  been 
the  object  of  his  voyage,  he  directed  his  course  to- 
wards the  east.  He  put  into  a  commodious  harbour, 
which  he  called  St.  Thomas,  and  found  that  district 
to  be  under  the  government  of  a  powerful  cazique, 
named  Guacanahari.  He  immediately  sent  messen- 
gers to  Columbus,  who,  in  his  name,  delivered  to 
him  the  present  of  a  mask  curiously  fashioned,  with 
the  ears,  nose,  and  mouth  of  beaten  gold,  and  invited 
him  to  the  place  of  his  residence,  near  the  harbour 
now  called  Cape  Fran9ois,  some  leagues  towards  the 
east.  Columbus  despatched  some  of  his  officers  to 
visit  this  prince,  who,  as  he  behaved  himself  with 
greater  dignity,  seemed  to  claim  more  attention.  Tliey 
returned  with  such  favourable  accounts  both  of  the 
country  and  of  the  people,  as  made  Columbus  im- 
patient for  that  interview  with  Guacanahari  to  which 
he  had  been  invited. 

He  sailed  for  this  purpose  from  St.  Thomas,  on 
the  24th  of  December,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  the 
sea  perfectly  calm  ;  and  as,  amidst  the  multiplicity  of 
his  occupations,  he  had  not  shut  his  eyes  for  two 
days,  he  retired  at  midnight  in  order  to  take  some  re- 
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pose,  having  committed  the  helm  to  the  pilot,  with 
strict  injunctions  not  to  quit  it  for  a  moment.  The 
pilot,  dreading  no  danger,  carelessly  left  the  helm  to 
an  inexperienced  cabin-boy,  and  the  ship,  carried 
away  by  a  current,  was  dashed  against  a  rock.  The 
violence  of  the  shock  awakened  Columbus.  He  ran 
up  to  the  deck.  There  all  was  confusion  and  de- 
spair. He  alone  retained  presence  of  mind.  He 
ordered  some  of  the  sailors  to  take  a  boat,  and  carry 
out  an  anchor  astern ;  but,  instead  of  obeying,  they 
made  off  towards  the  Nigna,  which  was  about  half  a 
leaofue  distant.  He  then  commanded  the  masts  to  be 
cut  down,  in  order  to  lighten  the  ship ;  but  all  his 
endeavours  were  too  late  ;  the  vessel  opened  near  the 
keel,  and  filled  so  fast  with  water  that  its  loss  was  in- 
evitable. The  smoothness  of  the  sea,  and  the  timely 
assistance  of  boats  from  the  Nigna,  enabled  the  crew 
to  save  their  lives.  As  soon  as  the  islanders  heard  of 
this  disaster,  they  crowded  to  the  shore,  with  their 
prince  Guacanahari  at  their  head.  Instead  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  distress  in  which  they  beheld  the 
Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  to  their  detriment, 
they  lamented  their  misfortune  with  tears  of  sincere 
condolence.  They  put  to  sea  a  number  of  canoes, 
and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Spaniards,  assisted  in 
saving  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the  wreck  ;  and, 
by  the  united  labour  of  so  many  hands,  almost  every 
thing  of  value  was  carried  ashore.  As  fast  as  the 
goods  were  landed,  Guacanahari  in  person  took  charge 
of  them.  Next  morning  this  prince  visited  Colum- 
bus, who  was  now  on  board  the  Nigna,  and  endea- 
voured to  console  him  for  his  loss,  by  offering  all  that 
he  possessed  to  repair  it. 

The  condition  of  Columbus  was  sucn,  that  he  stood 
in  need  of  consolation.  He  had  hitherto  procured  no 
intelligepce  of  the  Pinta,  and  no  longer  doubted  but 
that  his  treacherous  associate  had  set  sail  for  Europe, 
in  order  to  pre-occupy  so  far  the  ear  of  their  sovereign, 
as  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  and  reward  to  which  he 
was  justly  entitled.     There  remained  but  one  vessel, 
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and  that  the  smallest  and  most  crazy  of  the  squadron, 
to  traverse  such  a  vast  ocean,  and  to  carry  so  many 
men  back  to  Europe.  Each  of  those  circumstances 
was  alarming,  and  filled  the  mind  of  Columbus  with 
the  utmost  solicitude.  The  desire  of  overtaking  Pin- 
zon,  and  of  effacing  the  unfavourable  impressions 
which  his  misrepresentations  might  make  in  Spain, 
made  it  necessary  to  return  thither  without  delay. 
The  difficulty  of  taking  such  a  number  of  persons 
aboard  the  Nigna,  confirmed  him  in  an  opinion,  which 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  gentle  temper  of 
the  people,  had  already  induced  him  to  form.  lie 
resolved  to  leave  a  part  of  his  crew  in  the  island,  that 
by  residing  there,  they  might  learn  the  language  of 
the  natives,  study  their  disposition,  examine  the  nature 
of  the  country,  search  for  mines,  and  prepare  for  the 
commodious  settlement  of  the  colony,  with  which  he 
purposed  to  return.  When  he  mentioned  this  to  his 
men,  all  approved  of  the  design ;  and  many  offered 
voluntarily  to  be  among  the  number  of  tliose  wlio 
should  remain. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  execution 
of  this  scheme,  but  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Guaca- 
nahari ;  and  his  unsuspicious  simplicity  soon  presented 
to  the  admiral  a  favourable  opportunity  of  proposing 
it.  Columbus  having,  in  the  best  manner  he  could, 
by  broken  words  and  sii^ns,  expressed  some  curiosity 
to  know  the  cause  which  had  moved  the  islanders  to 
fly  with  such  precipitation  upon  the  approach  of  his 
ships,  the  cazique  informed  him  that  the  country  was 
much  infested  by  the  incursions  of  certain  people 
whom  he  called  Carribeans,  who  inhabited  several 
islands  to  the  south-east.  These  he  described  as  a 
fierce  and  warlike  race  of  men,  who  delighted  iu 
blood,  and  devoured  the  flesh  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands ;  and 
as  the  Spaniards  at  their  first  appearance  were  sup- 
posed to  be  Carribeans,  whom  the  natives,  however 
numerous,  durst  not  face  in  battle,  they  had  recourse 
to  their   usual  method  o[  securing  Iheii  s^^tl^  ^  \i^ 
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6ying  into  the  thickest  and  most  impenetrable  woods. 
Columbus  instantly  offered  him  the  assistance  of  the 
Spaniards  to  repel  his  enemies ;  he  engaged  to  take 
him  and  his  people  under  the  protection  of  the  power- 
ful monarch  whom  he  served,  and  offered  to  leave  in 
the  island  such  a  number  of  his  men  as  should  be 
sufHcient,  not  only  to  defend  the  inhabitants  from 
future  incursions,  but  to  avenge  their  past  wrongs. 

The  credulous  prince  closed  eagerly  with  the  pro- 
posal, and  thought  himself  already  safe  under  the 
patronage  of  beings  sprung  from  heaven,  and  superior 
to  the  power  of  mortal  men.  The  ground  was  marked 
out  for  a  small  fort,  which  Columbus  called  Navidcul, 
because  he  had  landed  there  on  Christmas-day.  A 
deep  ditch  was  drawn  around  it.  The  ramparts  were 
fortified  with  pallisades,  and  the  great  guns  saved  out 
of  the  admiral  s  ship,  were  planted  upon  them.  In 
ten  days  the  work  was  finished ;  that  simple  race  of 
men  labouring  with  inconsiderate  assiduity  in  erect- 
ing this  first  monument  of  their  own  servitude.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  Columbus,  by  his  caresses  and  liberality, 
laboured  to  increase  the  high  opinion  which  the  natives 
entertained  of  the  Spaniards.  But  while  he  endea- 
voured to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  their  dispo- 
sition to  do  good,  he  wished  likewise  to  give  them  some 
striking  idea  of  their  power  to  punish  and  destroy  such 
as  were  the  objects  of  their  indignation.  With  this 
view,  in  presence  of  a  vast  assembly,  he  drew  up  his 
men  in  order  of  battle,  and  made  an  ostentatious  but 
innocent  display  of  the  sharpness  of  the  Spanish 
swords,  of  the  force  of  their  spears,  and  the  operation 
of  their  cross-bows.  These  rude  people,  strangers  to 
the  use  of  iron,  and  unacquainted  with  any  hostile 
weapons  but  arrows  of  reeds  pointed  with  the  bones  of 
fishes,  wooden  swords,  and  javelins  hardened  in  the 
fire,  wondered  and  trembled.  Before  this  surprise  oi 
fear  had  time  to  abate,  he  ordered  the  great  guns  to 
be  fired.  The  sudden  explosion  struck  them  with 
such  terror,  that  they  fell  flat  to  the  ground,  covering 
their  faces  with  their  bands  •,  and  when  they  beheld 
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the  astonishing  effect  of  the  bullets  among  the  trees, 
towards  which  the  cannon  had  been  pointed,  they 
concluded  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  men,  who 
had  the  command  of  such  destructive  instruments, 
and  who  came  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning 
against  their  enemies. 

After  giving  such  impressions  both  of  the  •benefi- 
cence and  power  of  the  Spaniards,  as  might  have  ren- 
dered it  easy  to  preserve  an  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  natives,  Columbus  appointed  thirty-eight  of  his 
people  to  remain  in  the  island.  He  intrusted  the 
command  ot  these  to  Diego  de  Arado,  a  gentleman 
of  Cordova,  investing  him  with  the  same  powers  which 
he  himself  had  received  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ; 
and  furnished  him  with  every  thing  requisite  for  the 
subsistence  or  defence  of  this  infant  colony.  He 
promised  to  revisit  them  soon,  with  such  a  reinforce- 
ment of  strength  as  might  enable  them  to  take  full 
possession  of  the  country,  and  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of 
their  discoveries.  In  the  mean  time  he  engaged  lo 
mention  their  names  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to 
place  their  merit  and  services  in  the  most  advantageous 
light. 

Having  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the  security 
of  the  colony,  he  left  Navidad  on  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1493,  and  steering  towards  the  east,  discovered 
and  gave  names  to  mo^^t  of  the  harbours  on  the  north- 
em  coast  of  the  island.  On  the  6th  he  descried  tlie 
Pinta,  and  soon  came  up  with  her,  after  a  separation 
of  more  than  six  weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to  jus- 
tify his  conduct,  by  pretending  he  had  been  driven 
from  his  course  by  stress  of  weather,  and  prevented 
from  returning  by  contrary  winds.  The  admiral  lelt 
such  satisfaction  in  this  junction  with  his  consort, 
which  delivered  him  from  many  disquieting  appre- 
hensions, that,  lame  as  Pinzon's  apology  was,  he  ad- 
mitted of  it  without  difficulty,  and  restored  him  to 
favour.  During  his  absence  from  the  admiral,  Pinzon 
had  visited  several  harbours  in  the  island,  had  acquired 
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some  gold  by  trafficking  with  the  natives,  but  bad 
made  no  discovery  of  any  importance. 

From  the  condition  of  his  ships,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
per of  his  men,  Columbus  now  found  it  necessary  to 
hasten  his  return  to  Europe.  Accordingly,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  he  directed  his  course  towards  the 
north-east,  and  soon  lost  sight  of  land.  He  had  on 
board  some  of  the  natives,  whom  be  had  taken  from 
the  different  islands  which  he  discovered  ;  and  besides 
the  gold,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  research,  he 
had  collected  specimens  of  all  the  productions  which 
were  likely  to  become  subjects  of  commerce  in  the 
several  countries,  as  well  as  many  unknown  birds, 
and  other  natural  curiosities,  which  might  attract  the 
attention  of  the  learned,  or  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
people.  The  voyage  was  prosperous  to  the  14th  of 
February,  and  he  had  advanced  near  five  hundred 
leagues  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  when  the  wind 
began  to  rise,  and  continued  to  blow  with  increasing 
raj^e,  which  terminated  in  a  furious  hurricane.  Every 
thing  that  the  naval  skill  and  experience  of  Columbus 
could  devise  was  employed,  in  order  to  save  the  ships, 
iiut  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  and,  as  they  were  still  far  from  any  land,  destruc- 
tion seemed  inevitable.  The  sailors  had  recourse  to 
prayers  to  Almighty  God,  to  the  invocation  of  saints,  to 
vows  and  charms,  to  every  thing  that  religion  dictates, 
or  superstition  suggests,  to  the  affrighted  mind  of  man. 
No  prospect  of  deliverance  appearing,  they  abandoned 
themselves  to  despair,  and  expected  every  moment  to 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  waves.  Besides  the  passions 
which  naturally  agitate  and  alarm  the  human  mind  in 
such  awful  situations,  when  certain  death,  in  one  of  his 
most  terrible  forms,  is  before  it,  Columbus  had  to  en- 
dure feelings  of  distress  peculiar  to  himself.  He 
dreaded  that  all  knowledire  of  the  amazing  discoveries 
which  he  had  made  was  now  to  perish.  Less  affected 
with  the  loss  of  life,  than  solicitous  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  what  he  had  attempted  and  achieved,  he 
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retired  to  bis  cabin  and  wrote,  upon  parcbment,  a 
Bbort  account  of  the  voyage  whicb  he  had  made,  of 
the  course  which  he  had  taken,  of  the  situation  and 
riches  of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered,  and 
of  the  colony  that  he  had  left  there.  Having  wrap(>cd 
up  this  in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  be  enclosed  in  a  cake 
of  wax,  he  put  it  into  a  cask  carefully  stopped  up,  and 
threw  it  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  that  some  fortunate 
accident  mio^ht  preserve  a  deposit  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  world. 

At  length  Providence  interposed,  to  save  a  life 
reserved  for  other  services.  The  wind  abated,  the 
sea  became  calm,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th, 
Columbus  and  his  companions  discovered  land ;  and 
though  uncertain  what  it  was,  they  made  towards  it. 
They  soon  knew  it  to  be  St.  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores 
or  western  isles,  subject  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
There,  after  a  violent  contest  with  the  governor,  in 
which  Columbus  displayed  no  less  spirit  than  pru- 
dence, he  obtained  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions,  and 
whatever  else  he  needed.  One  circumstance,  how- 
ever, greatly  disquieted  him.  The  Pinta,  of  which 
he  had  lost  sight  on  the  first  day  of  the  hurricane,  did 
not  appear ;  he  dreaded  for  some  time  that  she  had 
foundered  at  sea,  and  that  all  her  crew  had  perished ; 
afterwards,  liis  former  suspicions  recurred,  and  he  be- 
came apprehensive  that  Pinzon  had  borne  away  for 
Spain,  that  he  might  reach  it  before  him,  and,  by 
giving  the  first  account  of  his  discoveries,  might  ob- 
tain some  share  of  his  fame. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the  Azores  as  soon 
as  the  weather  would  permit.  At  no  great  distance 
from  the  coast  of  Spain,  when  near  the  end  of  his 
voyage,  and  seemingly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  dis- 
aster, another  storm  arose,  little  inferior  to  the  former  in 
violence  ;  and  after  driving  before  it  during  two  days 
and  two  nights,  he  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  river 
Tagus.  Upon  application  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  he 
was  allowed  to  come  up  to  Lisbon  ;  where  he  wa.«, 
received  with  all  the  marks  of  disUncVvow  Aw^iVo  vi 
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man  who  had  performed  things  so  extraordinary  and 
unexpected.  The  king  admitted  him  into  his  presence, 
treated  him  with  the  highest  respect,  and  listened  to 
the  account  which  he  gave  of  his  voyage  with  admi- 
ration mingled  with  regret.  While  Columbus,  on  his 
part,  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  describing  the  impor- 
tance of  his  discoveries,  and  of  being  now  able  to 
prove  the  solidity  of  his  schemes  to  those  very  persons, 
who,  with  an  ignorance  disgraceful  to  themselves, 
and  fatal  to  their  country,  had  lately  rejected  them 
as  the  projects  of  a  visionary  or  designing  adventurer. 
Columbus  was  so  impatient  to  return  to  Spain,  that 
he  remained  only  five  days  in  Lisbon.  On  the  15th 
of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of  Palos,  seven 
months  and  eleven  days  from  the  time  when  he  set 
out  thence  upon  his  voyage.  As  soon  as  the  ship 
was  discovered  approaching  the  port,  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  shore,  in  order  to 
welcome  their  relations  and  fellow-citizens,  and  to 
hear  tidings  of  their  voyage.  When  the  prosperous 
issue  of  it  was  known,  when  they  beheld  the  strange 
people,  the  unknown  animals,  and  singular  produc- 
tions, brought  from  the  countries  which  had  been  dis- 
covered, the  effusion  of  joy  was  general  and  un- 
bounded. The  bells  were  rung,  the  cannon  fired ; 
Columbus  was  received  at  landing  with  royal  honours, 
and  all  the  people,  in  solemn  procession,  accom- 
panied him  and  his  crew  to  the  church,  where  they 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven,  which  had  so  wonderfully 
conducted  and  crowned  with  success  a  voyage  of 
greater  length  and  of  more  importance  than  had  been 
attempted  in  any  former  age.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Pinta, 
which  the  violence  of  the  tempest  had  driven  far  to 
the  north,  enter  the  harbour. 

The  first   care  of   Columbus  was   to  inform  the 

king  and  queen,  who  were  then  at  Barcelona,  of  his 

arrival  and  success.     Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  no  less 

astonished  than  delighted  with  this  unexpected  event, 

desired  Coiumbus,  in  terms  iVie  isvosi  lesi^ctful  and 
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flattering,  to  repair  immediately  to  court,  that  from  his 
own  mouth  they  might  receive  a  full  detail  of  his 
extraordinary  services  and  discoveries.  During  his 
journey  to  Barcelona,  the  people  crowded  from  the 
adjacent  country,  following  him  every  where  with 
admiration  and  applause.  His  entrfeince  into  the  city 
was  conducted,  by  order  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
with  pomp  suitable  to  the  great  event,  which  added 
such  distinguishing  lustre  to  their  reign.  The  people 
whom  he  brought  along  with  him  from  the  countries 
which  he  had  discovered,  marched  first,  and  by  their 
singular  complexion,  the  wild  peculiarity  of  their  fea- 
tures, and  uncouth  finery,  appeared  like  men  of  an- 
other species.  Next  to  them  were  carried  the  orna- 
ments of  gold,  fashioned  by  the  rude  art  of  the  natives, 
the  grains  of  gold  found  in  the  mountains,  and  dust 
of  the  same  metal  gathered  in  the  rivers.  After  these 
appeared  the  various  commodities  of  the  new-disco- 
vered countries,  together  with  their  curious  produc- 
tions. Columbus  himself  closed  the  procession,  and 
attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators,  who  gazed 
with  admiration  on  the  extraordinary  man,  whose  su- 
perior sagacity  and  fortitude  had  conducted  their 
countrymen,  by  a  route  concealed  from  past  ages,  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  new  world.  Ferdinand'and  Isa- 
bella received  him  clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  seated 
upon  a  throne,  under  a  magnificent  canopy.  When 
he  approached,  they  stood  up,  and  raising  him  as  he 
kneeled  to  kiss  their  hands,  commanded  him  to  take 
his  seat  upon  a  chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a 
circumstantial  account  of  his  voyage.  When  he  had 
finished  his  narration,  the  king  and  queen,  kneeling 
down,  offered  up  solemn  thanks  to  Almighty  Govl  for 
the  discovery  of  those  new  regions,  from  which  they 
expiBCted  so  many  advantages  to  flow  in  upon  the 
kingdoms  subject  to  their  government.  Every  mark 
of  honour  that  gratitude  or  admiration  could  suj^gcst 
was  conferred  upon  Columbus.  Letters  patent  were 
issued,  confirming  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  all  the  \^vv- 
vileges  coDtaiaed  in  the  capitulation  cotve\\iv\^i  v5l\. 
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Santa  Fe ;  his  family  was  ennobled ;  the  king  and 
queen,  and,  after  their  example,  the  courtiers,  treated 
him,  on  every  occasion,  with  all  the  ceremonious  re- 
spect paid  to  persons  of  the  highest  rank.*  But  what 
pleased  him  most,  as  it  gratified  his  active  mind,  bent 
continually  upon  great  objects,  was  an  order  to  equip, 
without  delay,  an  armament  of  such  force,  as  might 
enable  him  not  only  to  take  possession  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  already  discovered,  but  to  go  in  search 
of  those  more  opulent  regions^  which  he  still  confi- 
dently expected  to  find. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  this  expedi- 
tion, the  fame  of  Columbus's  successful  voyage  spread 
over  Europe,  and  excited  general  attention.  The 
multitude,  struck  with  amazement  when  they  heard 
that  a  new  world  had  been  found,  could  hardly  be- 
lieve an  event  so  much  above  their  conception.  Men 
of  science,  capable  of  comprehending  the  nature  and 
of  discerning  the  effects  of  this  great  discovery,  re- 
ceived the  account  of  it  with  admiration  and  joy. 
Various  opinions  and  conjectures  were  formed  con- 
cerning the  new-found  countries,  and  what  division  of 
the  earth  they  belonged  to.  Columbus  adhered  te- 
naciously to  his  original  opinion,  that  they  should  be 
reckoned  a  part  of  those  vast  regions  in  Asia,  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  India.  This  senti- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  observations  which  he 
made  concerning  the  productions  of  the  countries  he 
had  discovered.  Gold  was  known  to  abound  in  In- 
dia, and  he  had  met  with  such  promising  samples  of 
it  in  the  islands  which  he  visited,  as  led  him  to  believe 
that  rich  mines  of  it  might  be  found.  Cotton,  an- 
otlier  production  of  the  East  Indies,  was  common  there. 

*  At  one  of  the  banquets  which  were  given  to  him,  occurred  the 
wcU-kiiovvn  circumstance  of  the  esrg.  A  courtier  present,  imnutient 
of  the  honours  paid  to  Cohnnbus,  abruptly  aslced  hicn,  Whether  he 
tliou^ht  that  if  he  had  not  discovered  the  new  world,  tliere  would  have 
hccn  wantinir  men  in  Spain  capable  of  the  enterprise '  Columbus 
UKulc  no  direct  reply;  but,  takinii^  an  egrg,  invited  the  company  to 
make  it  stand  on  one  end;  each  one  artempted  it  in  vain;  on  which 
Coliimbuii  broke  one  end,  and  left  it  standing'  on  the  broken  |>art,  illiw- 
tmtinfj^,  in  this  simple  manner,  t\\at\«iV\v.Q  he  had  once  shewn  the  way 
to  the  new  v^orld,  nothing  w^w  uasver  lU^in  to  ^oWovn  VV. 
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The  pimento  of  the  islands  he  imag^ined  to  l>e  a  spe- 
cies of  the  East  Indian  pepper.  He  mistook  a  rout, 
somewhat  resembling  rhubarb,  for  that  valuable  drug^, 
which  was  then  supposed  to  be  a  plant  peculiar  to  the 
East  Indies.  The  birds  brought  home  by  him  were 
adorned  with  the  same  rich  plumage  which  distin- 
guishes those  of  India.  The  alligator  of  the  one 
country  appeared  to  be  the  same  with  the  crocodile  of 
the  other.  After  weighing  all  these  circumstances, 
not  only  the  Spaniards,  but  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope seem  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Columbus. 
In  consequence  of  this  notion,  the  name  of  Indies  is 
given  to  them  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  a  ratifi- 
cation of  their  former  agreement,  which  was  granted 
to  Columbus  upon  his  return.  Even  after  the  error 
which  gave  rise  to  this  opinion  was  detected,  and  the 
true  position  of  the  New  World  was  ascertained,  the 
name  has  remained,  and  the  appellation  of  Wei^t  In- 
dies is  given  by  all  the  people  of  Europe  to  the  coun- 
try, and  that  of  Indians  to  its  inhabitants. 

The  name  by  which  Columbus  distinguished  the 
countries  which  he  had  discovered  was  so  inviting,  the 
specimens  of  their  riches  and  fertility  which  he  produced 
were  so  considerable,  and  the  reports  of  his  compa- 
nions, delivered  frequently  with  the  exaggeration  na- 
tural to  travellers,  so  favourable,  as  to  excite  a  won- 
derful spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  Spaniards.  Cau- 
tious as  Ferdinand  was,  and  averse  to  every  thing  new 
or  adventurous,  he  seems  to  have  catclied  the  same 
spirit  with  his  subjects.  Under  its  influence,  prepa- 
rations for  a  second  expedition  were  carried  on  with  a 
rapidity  unusual  in  Spain,  and  to  an  extent  that  would 
be  deemed  not  inconsiderable  in  the  present  age.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  seventeen  ships,  some  of  which  were 
of  good  burden.  It  had  on  board  fifteen  hundred 
persons,  among  whom  were  many  of  noble  families, 
who  had  served  in  honourable  stations.  The  greater 
part  of  these  being  destined  to  remain  in  the  country, 
were  furnished  with  every  thing  requisite  for  conquest 
or  settlement,  with  all  kinds  of  Euro^ewi  <iiViYe\^%\\^ 
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animals,  with  such  seeds  and  plants  as  were  most 
likely  to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  with 
utensils  and  instruments  of  every  sort,  and  with  such 
artificers  as  might  be  most  useful  in  an  infant  colony. 
But,  formidable  and  well-provided  as  this  fleet  was, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  did  not  rest  their  title  to  the 
possession  of  the  newly  discovered  countries  upon  its 
operations  alone.  The  example  of  the  Portuguese,  as 
well  as  the  superstition  of  the  age,  made  it  necessary 
to  obtain  from  the  Roman  pontiff  a  grant  of  those  ter- 
ritories which  they  wished  to  occupy.  The  pope,  as 
the  vicar  and  representative  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  right  of  dominion  over  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth.  Alexander  VI.  a  pontiff  infamous 
for  every  crime  which  disgraces  humanity,  filled  the 
papal  throne  at  that  time.  As  he  was  born  Ferdinand's 
subject,  and  very  solicitous  to  secure  the  protection 
of  Spain,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his 
ambitious  schemes  in  favour  of  his  own  family,  he  was 
extremely  willing  to  gratify  the  Spanish  monarchs.  As 
it  was  necessary  to  prevent  this  grant  from  interfering 
with  that  formerly  made  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  he 
appointed  that  a  line,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  pole 
to  pole,  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the 
Azores,  should  serve  as  a  limit  between  them  ;  and,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  bestowed  all  to  the  east  of 
this  imaginary  line  upon  the  Portuguese,  and  all  to 
the  west  of  it  upon  the  Spaniards.  Zeal  for  propa- 
gating the  Christian  faith  was  the  consideration  em- 
ployed by  Ferdinand  in  soliciting  this  bull,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Alexander  as  his  chief  motive  for  issuing 
it.  In  order  to  manifest  some  concern  for  this  laudable 
object,  several  friars,  under  the  direction  of  father 
Boyl,  a  Catalonian  monk  of  great  reputation,  as  apos- 
tolical vicar,  were  appointed  to  accompany  Columbus, 
and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the 
natives.  The  Indians,  whom  Columbus  had  brought 
along  with  him,  having  received  some  tincture  of 
Christian  knowledge,  were  baptized  with  much  so- 
lemaity,  the  kiog  himself,  iVie  prvtice  h^s  sou,  and  the 
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chief  persons  of  his  court,  standing  as  their  godfathers. 
Those  first  fruits  of  the  New  World  have  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  such  an  increase  as  pious  men  wished,  and 
had  reason  to  expect. 

Nothing  now  retarded  the  departure  of  the  fleet. 
Columbus  was  extremely  impatient  to  revisit  the 
colony  which  he  had  left,  and  to  pursue  that  career 
of  glory  upon  which  he  had  entered.  He  set  sail  from 
the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  25th  of  September,  and 
touching  again  at  the  island  of  Gomera,  he  steered 
farther  towards  the  south  than  in  his  former  voyage. 
By  holding  this  course,  he  enjoyed  more  steadily  the 
benefit  of  the  regular  winds  which  reign  within  the 
tropics,  and  was  carried  towards  a  larger  cluster  of 
islands,  situated  considerably  to  the  east  of  those  which 
he  had  already  discovered.  On  the  26th  day  after  his 
departure  from  Gomera,  he  made  land.  It  was  one 
of  the  Caribbee  or  Leeward  Islands,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Deseada,  on  account  of  the  impatience  of 
his  crew  to  discover  some  part  of  the  New  World. 
After  this  he  visited  successively  Dominica,  Mariga- 
lante,  Guadaloupe,  Antigua,  San  Juan  de  Puerto 
Rico,  and  several  other  islands,  scattered  in  his  way 
as  he  advanced  towards  the  north-west.  All  these  he 
found  to  be  inhabited  by  that  fierce  race  of  people 
whom  Guacanahari  had  painted  in  such  frightful 
colours.  His  descriptions  appeared  not  to  have  been 
exaggerated.  The  Spaniards  never  attempted  to  land 
without  meeting  with  such  a  reception,  as  discovered 
the  martial  and  daring  spirit  of  the  natives ;  and  in 
their  habitations  were  found  relics  of  those  horrid  feasts 
which  they  had  made  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies 
taken  in  war. 

But  Columbus,  eager  to  know  the  state  of  the 
colony  which  he  had  planted,  made  no  stay  in  any  of 
those  islands,  and  proceeded  directly  to  Hispaniola. 
When  he  arrived  oflPNavidad,  the  station  in  which  he 
had  left  the  thirty-eight  men  under  the  commai^d  of 
Arada,  he  was  astonished  that  none  of  them  appeared, 
and  expected  every  moment  to  see  them  tuhwmv^  W\\>\ 
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transports  of  joy  to  welcome  their  countrymen.     Full 
of  solicitude  about  their  safety,  and  foreboding  in  his 
mind  what  had  befallen  them,  he  rowed  instantly  to 
land.     All  the  natives  from  whom  he  might  have  re- 
ceived information  had  fled.     But  the  fort  which  he 
had  built  was  entirely  demolished,  and  the  tattered 
garments,  the  broken  arms  and  utensils  scattered  about 
it,  left  no  room  to  doubt  concerning  the  unhappy  fate 
of  the  garrison.     While  the  Spaniards  were  shedding 
tears  over  those  sad  memorials  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
a  brother  of  the  cazique  Guacanahari  arrived.     From 
him  Columbus  received  a  particular  detail  of  what 
had  happened  after  his  departure  from  the  island.    As 
soon  as  the  powerful  restraint  which  the  presence  and 
authority  of  Columbus  imposed  was  withdrawn,  the 
garrison  threw  off  all  regard  for  the  officer  whom  he 
had  invested  with  command.     They  roamed  in  small 
parties  over  the  island,  extending  their  rapacity  and 
insolence  to  every  corner  of  it.     Gentle  and  timid  as 
the  people  were,  those  unprovoked  injuries  at  length 
exhausted  their  patience,  and  roused  their  courage. 
The  cazique  of  Cibao,  whose  country  the  Spaniards 
chiefly  infested  on  account  of  the  gold  which  it  con- 
tained, surprised  and  cut  off  several  of  them,  while 
they  straggled  in  as  perfect  security  as  if  their  conduct 
had  been  altogether  inoffensive.     He  then  assembled 
his  subjects,  and  surrounding  the  fort,  set  it  on  fire. 
Some  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed  in  defending  it,  the 
rest  perishing  in  attempting  to  make  their  escape  by 
crossmg  an  arm  of  the  sea.     Guacanahari,  whom  all 
their  exactions  had  not  alienated  from  the  Spaniards, 
took  arms  in  their  behalf,   and,  in  endeavouring  to 
protect  them,  had  received  a  wound,  by  which  he  was 
still  confined. 

Though  this  account  was  far  from  removing  the 
suspicions  which  the  Spaniards  entertained  with  re- 
spect to  the  fidelity  of  Guacanahari,  Columbus  per- 
ceivjed  so  clearly  that  this  was  not  a  proper  juncture 
for  inquiring  into  his  conduct  with  scrupulous  accu- 
racy,  that  he  rejected  the  advice  of  several  of  his 
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officers,  who  urged  him  to  seize  the  person  of  that 
prince,  and  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  countrymen 
by  attacking  his  subjects.  Instead  of  wasting  his  time 
in  punishing  past  wrongs,  he  took  precautions  for  pre- 
venting any  future  injury.  With  this  view  he  made 
choice  of  a  situation  more  healthy  and  commodious 
than  that  of  Navidad.  He  traced  out  the  plan  of  a 
town  in  a  large  plain  near  a  spacious  bay,  and  obliging 
every  person  to  put  his  hand  to  a  work  on  which  their 
common  safety  depended,  the  houses  and  ramparts 
were  soon  so  far  advanced  by  their  united  labour,  as 
to  afford  them  shelter  and  security.  This  rising  city, 
the  first  that  the  Europeans  founded  in  the  New 
World,  he  named  Isabella,  in  honour  of  his  patroness 
the  queen  of  Castile. 

In  carrying  on  this  necessary  work,  Columbus  had 
to  contend  with  the  laziness,  the  impatience,  and  mu- 
tinous disposition,  of  his  followers.  By  the  enervating 
influence  of  a  hot  climate,  the  natural  inactivity  of  the 
Spaniards  seemed  to  increase.  Many  of  them  were 
gentlemen,  unaccustomed  to  the  fatigue  of  bodily  la- 
bour, and  all  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise  wilh  the 
sanguine  hopes  excited  by  the  splendid  and  exaggerated 
description  of  their  countrymen  who  returned  from  the 
first  voyage,  or  by  the  mistaken  opinion  of  Columbu<?, 
that  the  country  which  he  had  discovered  was  either 
the  Cipango  of  Marco  Polo,  or  tlie  Ophir,  from  which 
Solomon  imported  tho«e  precious  commodities  which 
suddenly  diffused  such  extraordinary  riches  through 
his  kingdom.  But  when,  instead  of  that  golden  harve>t 
which  they  had  expected  to  reap  without  toil  or  pains, 
the  Spaniards  saw  that  their  prospect  of  wealth  was 
remote  as  well  as  uncertain,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
attained  but  by  the  slow  and  persevering  efforts  of 
industry,  the  disappointment  of  those  chimerical  hopes 
occasioned  such  dejection  of  mind  as  bordered  on 
despair,  and  led  to  general  discontent.  The  spirit  of 
disaffection  spread,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed, 
which  might  have  been  fatal  to  (.-olumbus  and  the 
colony.     IJappiJy  he  discovered  it",  viiidj  sm\\\a  vW 
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ringleaders,  punished  some  of  them,  sent  others  pri- 
soners into  Spain,  whither  he  despatched  twelve  of  the 
ships  which  had  served  as  transports,  with  an  earnest 
request  for  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  a  large  supply 
of  provisions. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banish  that  idleness,  which, 
by  allowing  his  people  leisure  to  brood  over  their  dis- 
appointment, nourished  the  spirit  of  discontent,  Co- 
lumbus planned  several  expeditions  into  the  interior 
part  of  the  country.  He  sent  a  detachment,  under 
the  command  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a  vigilant  and  en- 
terprising officer,  to  vbit  the  district  of  Cibao,  which 
was  said  to  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold,  and 
followed  him  in  person  with  the  main  body  of  his 
troops.  In  this  expedition  he  displayed  all  the  pomp 
of  military  magnificence  that  he  could  exhibit,  in 
order  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  natives.  He 
marched  with  colours  flying,  with  martial  music,  and 
with  a  small  body  of  cavalry  that  paraded  sometimes 
in  the  front  and  sometimes  in  the  rear.  As  those  were 
the  first  horses  which  appeared  in  the  New  World, 
they  were  objects  of  terror  no  less  than  of  admiration 
to  the  Indians.  They  imagined  that  the  horse  and 
the  rider  formed  one  animal,  with  whose  speed  they 
were  astonished,  and  whose  impetuosity  and  strength 
they  considered  as  irresistible.  But  while  Columbus 
endeavoured  to  inspire  the  natives  with  a  dread  of  his 

f>ower,  he  did  not  neglect  the  arts  of  gaining  their 
ove  and  confidence.  The  district  of  Cibao  answered 
the  description  given  of  it  by  the  natives.  It  was 
mountainous  and  uncultivated,  but  in  every  river  and 
brook  gold  was  gathered  either  in  dust  or  in  grains, 
some  of  which  were  of  considerable  size.  The  Indians 
had  never  opened  any  mines  in  search  of  gold.  The 
small  quantity  of  that  precious  metal  which  they  pos- 
sessed,  was  either  picked  up  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers, 
or  washed  from  the  mountains  by  the  heavy  rains  that 
fall  within  the  tropics.  But,  from  those  indications, 
the  Spaniards  couid  no  longer  doubt  that  the  country 
cuntaiaed  rich  treasures  in  its  bovjtls»  of  which  they 
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hoped  soon  to  be  masters.  In  order  to  secure  the 
command  of  this  valuable  province,  Columbus  erected 
a  small  fort  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Thomas, 
by  way  of  ridicule  upon  some  of  his  incredulous  fol- 
lowers, who  would  not  believe  that  the  country  pro- 
duced gold,  until  they  saw  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
touched  it  with  their  hands. 

The  account  of  those  promising  appearances  of 
wealth  in  the  country  of  Cibao  came  very  seasonably 
to  comfort  the  desponding  colony,  which  was  affected 
with  distresses  of  various  kinds.  Their  stock  of  pro- 
visions was  mostly  consumed,  and  the  diseases  pre- 
dominant in  the  torrid  zone  began  to  spread  among 
tlxem.  Alarmed  at  the  violence  and  unusual  symp- 
toms of  those  maladies,  they  exclaimed  against  Co- 
lumbus and  his  companions  in  the  former  voyage, 
who,  by  their  splendid  but  deceitful  descriptions  of 
Hispaniola,  had  allured  them  to  quit  Spain  for  a  bar- 
barous uncultivated  land,  where  they  must  either  be 
cut  off  by  famine,  or  die  of  unknown  distempers. 
Several  of  the  officers  and  persons  of  note,  instead  of 
checking,  joined  in  those  seditious  complaints.  Father 
Boyl,  tlie  apostolical  vicar,  was  one  of  the  most  tur- 
bulent and  outrageous.  It  required  all  the  authority 
and  address  of  Columbus  to  re-establish  subordination 
and  tranquillity  in  the  colony  ;  but  when,  by  his  un- 
wearied endeavours,  concord  and  order  were  so  far 
restored  that  he  could  venture  to  leave  the  island, 
he  resolved  to  pursue  his  discoveries,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  those  new  countries  with 
which  he  had  opened  a  communication  were  con- 
nected with  any  region  of  the  earth  already  known, 
or  whether  they  were  to  be  considered  as  a  separate 
portion  of  the  globe  hitherto  unvisited.  He  appointed 
his  brother  Don  Diego,  with  the  assistance  of  a  coun- 
cil of  officers,  to  govern  the  island  in  his  absence  ;  and 
gave  the  command  of  a  body  of  soldiers  to  Don  Pedro 
Margarita,  with  which  he  was  to  visit  the  different 
parts  of  the  island,  and  endeavour  to  establish  thtt 
authority  of  the  Spaniards   among  lV\^  *m\\'a\i\\aLKv\Si. 
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Having  left  them  very  particular  instructions  with 
respect  to  their  conduct,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the 
24th  of  April,  with  one  ship  and  two  small  barks, 
under  his  command.  During  a  tedious  voyage  of 
full  five  months,  he  had  a  trial  of  almost  all  the 
numerous  hardships  to  which  persons  of  his  profession 
are  exposed,  without  making  any  discovery  of  impor- 
tance, except  the  island  of  Jamaica.  As  he  ranged 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  he  was  entangled 
in  a  labyrinth  formed  by  an  incredible  number  of 
small  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Queen's  Garden.  In  this  unknown  course,  among 
rocks  and  shelves,  he  was  retarded  by  contrary  winds, 
assaulted  with  furious  storms,  and  alarmed  with  the 
terrible  thunder  and  lightning  which  is  often  almost 
incessant  between  the  tropics.  At  length  his  provi- 
sions fell  short ;  his  crew,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  as 
well  as  hunger,  murmured  and  threatened,  and  were 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  most  desperate  extremities 
against  him.  Beset  with  danger  in  such  various  forms, 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  continual  watch,  to  observe 
every  occurrence  vvith  his  own  eyes,  to  issue  every 
order,  and  to  superintend  the  execution  of  it.  But 
this  unremitted  fatigue  of  body,  and  intense  applica- 
tion of  mind,  overpowering  his  constitution,  though 
naturally  vigorous  and  robust,  brought  on  a  feverish 
disorder,  which  terminated  in  a  lethargy,  that  de- 
prived him  of  sense  and  memory,  and  had  almost 
proved  fatal  to  his  life. 

But,  on  his  return  to  Hispaniola,  the  sudden  emo- 
tion of  joy  which  he  felt  upon  meeting  with  his  brother 
Bartholomew  at  Isabella,  occasioned  such  a  flow  of 
spirits  as  contributed  greatly  to  his  recovery.  It  was 
now  thirteen  years  since  the  two  brothers,  whom  simi- 
larity of  talents  united  in  close  friendship,  had  se- 
parated from  each  other,  and  during  that  long  period 
there  had  been  no  intercourse  between  them.  Bar- 
tliolomew,  after  finishing  his  negotiation  in  the  court 
of  England,  had  set  out  for  Spain  by  the  way  of 
France,    At  Paris  he  received  an  account  of  the  ex- 
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traordinary  discoveries  which  bis  brother  had  made  ia 
his  first  voyage,  and  that  he  was  then  preparing  to 
embark  on  a  second  expedition.  Though  this  naturally 
induced  him  to  pursue  his  journey  with  the  utmost 
despatch,  the  admiral  had  sailed  for  Hispaniola  before 
he  reached  Spain.  Ferdinand  and  Isabellt^received 
him  with  the  respect  due  to  the  nearest  kinsman  of  a 
person  whose  merit  and  services  rendered  him  so  con- 
spicuous; and  as  they  knew  what  consolation  his 
presence  would  afford  to  his  brother,  they  persuaded 
him  to  take  the  command  of  three  ships,  which  they 
had  appointed  to  carry  provisions  to  the  colony  at 
Isabella. 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  juncture  when 
Columbus  stood  more  in  need  of  a  friend  capable  of 
assisting  him  with  his  counsels,  or  of  dividing  with 
him  the  cares  and  burden  of  government.  For  al- 
though the  provisions  now  brought  from  Europe 
afforded  a  temporary  relief  to  the  Spaniards  from  the 
calamities  of  famine,  the  supply  was  not  in  such 
quantity  as  to  support  them  long,  and  the  island  did 
not  hitherto  yield  what  was  sufficient  for  their  suste- 
nance. They  were  threatened  with  another  danger, 
still  more  formidable  than  the  return  of  scarcity,  and 
which  demanded  more  immediate  attention.  No 
sooner  did  Columbus  leave  the  island  on  his  voyage 
of  discovery,  than  the  soldiers  under  Margarita,  as  if 
they  had  been  set  free  from  discipline  and  subordina- 
tion, scorned  all  restraint.  Instead  of  conforming^  to 
the  prudent  instructions  of  Columbus,  they  dispersed 
in  straggling  parties  over  the  island,  lived  at  discretion 
upon  the  natives,  wasted  their  provisions,  seized  their 
women,  and  treated  that  inoffensive  race  with  all  the 
insolence  of  military  oppression. 

As  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  prospect  that  their 
sufferings  might  come  to  a  period  by  the  voluntary 
departure  of  the  invaders,  they  submitted  in  silence, 
and  dissembled  their  sorrow  ;  but  they  now  perceived 
that  the  yoke  would  be  as  permanent  as  it  was  in- 
tolerable.     The   Spaniards  had  built  a  tovin,  ^\A 
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surrounded  it  with  ramparts.  They  had  erected  forts 
in  different  places.  They  had  enclosed  and  sown 
several  fields.  It  was  apparent  that  they  came  not 
to  visit  the  country,  but  to  settle  in  it.  Though  the 
number  of  those  strangers  was  inconsiderable,  the 
state  of  Altivation  among  this  rude  people  was  so  im- 
perfect, and  in  such  exact  proportion  to  their  own 
consumption,  that  it  vvas  with  difficulty  they  could 
afford  subsistence  to  these  new  comers.  Self-preser- 
vation prompted  them  to  wish  for  the  departure  of 
guests  who  wasted  so  fast  their  slender  stock  of  pro- 
visions. The  injuries  which  they  suffered  added  to 
their  impatience  for  this  event.  They  had  long  ex- 
pected that  the  Spaniards  would  retire  of  their  own 
accord.  They  now  perceived  that,  in  order  to  avert 
the  destruction  with  which  they  were  threatened, 
either  by  the  slow  consumption  of  famine,  or  by  the 
violence  of  their  oppressors,  it  was  necessary  to  as- 
sume courage,  to  attack  those  formidable  invaders 
with  united  force,  and  drive  them  from  the  settle- 
ments of  which  they  had  violently  taken  possession. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  universally  pre- 
vailed among  the  Indians,  when  Columbus  returned 
to  Isabella.  Inflamed  by  the  unprovoked  outrages 
of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  degree  of  rage  of  which  their 
gentle  natures,  formed  to  suffer  and  submit,  seemed 
hardly  susceptible,  they  waited  only  for  a  signal  from 
their  leaders  to  fall  upon  the  colony.  Some  of  the 
caziques  had  already  surprised  and  cut  off  several 
stragglers.  The  dread  of  this  impending  danger  united 
the  Spaniards,  and  re-established  the  authority  of  Co- 
lumbus, as  they  saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  com- 
mitting themselves  to  his  prudent  guidance.  It  was 
now  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  the  employ- 
ing of  which  against  the  Indians,  Columbus  had  hi- 
therto avoided  with  the  greatest  solicitude.  Unequal 
as  the  conflict  may  seem,  between  the  naked  inha- 
bitants of  the  New  World,  armed  with  clubs,  sticks 
hardened  in  the  Are,  wooden  swords,  and  arrows 
pointed  with  bones  or  flints ;  and  troops  accustomed 
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to  the  discipline,  and  provided  with  the  instruments 
of  destr action,  known  jin  the  European  art  of  war,  the 
situation  of  the  Spaniards  was  far  from  being  exempt 
from  danger.  The  vast  superiority  of  the  natives  in 
number,  compensated  many  defects.  A  hafndful  of 
men  was  about  to  encounter  a  whole  nation ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  adventurers  were  dead,  and  many 
of  those  who  survived  were  incapable  of  service.  The 
body  which  took  the  field  consisted  only  of  two  hun- 
dred foot,  twenty  horse,  and  twenty  large  dogs  ;  and 
how  strange  soever  it  may  seem  to  mention  the  last 
as  composing  part  of  a  military  force,  they  were  not 
perhaps  the  least  formidable  and  destructive  of  the 
whole,  when  employed  against  naked  and  timid  In- 
dians. All  the  caziques  of  the  island,  Guacanahari 
excepted,  who  retained  an  inviolable  attachment  to 
the  Spaniards,  were  in  arms  to  oppose  Columbus, 
with  forces  amounting,  if  we  may  believe  the  Spanish 
historians,  to  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  draw  the  Spaniards  into  the  fastnesses 
of  the  woods  and  mountains,  they  were  so  imprudent 
as  to  take  their  station  in  the  Vega  Real,  the  most 
open  plain  in  the  country.  Columbus  did  not  allow 
them  time  to  perceive  their  error,  or  to  alter  their  po- 
sition. He  attacked  them  during  the  night,  when  un- 
disciplined troops  are  least  capable  of  acting  with 
union  and  concert,  and  obtained  an  easy  and  blood- 
less victory.  The  consternation  with  which  the  Indians 
were  filled  by  the  noise  and  havoc  made  by  the  fire- 
arms, by  the  impetuous  force  of  the  cavalry,  and  the 
fierce  onset  of  the  dogs,  was  so  great,  that  they  threw 
down  their  weapons  and  fled,  without  attempting  re- 
sistance. Many  were  slain ;  more  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  reduced  to  servitude  ;  and  so  thoroughly 
were  the  rest  intimidated,  that  from  that  moment  they 
abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  relinquishing  all 
thoughts  of  contending  with  aggressors  whom  they 
deemed  invincible. 

Columbus  employed  several  months  in  marching 
through  the  island,  and  in  subjecting  it  to  the  S^aixi'S.U^ 
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govern ment,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition. 
He  imposed  a  tribute  upon  all  the  inhabitants  above 
the  age  of  fourteen.  Each  person  who  lived  in  those 
districts  where  gold  was  found,  was  obliged  to  pay 
quarterly  as  much  gold  dust  as  filled  a  hawk's  bell ; 
from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  twenty-five 
pounds  of  cotton  were  demanded.  This  was  the  first 
regular  taxation  of  the  Indians,  and  served  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  exactions  still  more  intolerable.  Such  an 
imposition  was  extremely  contrary  to  those  maxims 
which  Columbus  had  hitherto  inculcated,  with  respect 
to  the  mode  of  treating  them.  But  intrigues  were 
carrying  on  in  the  court  of  Spain  at  this  juncture,  in 
order  to  undermine  his  power,  and  discredit  his  opera- 
tions, which  constrained  him  to  depart  from  his  own 
system  of  administration.  Margarita  and  father  Boyl 
were  now  at  court,  and  in  order  to  justify  their  own 
conduct,  or  to  gratify  their  resentment,  watched  with 
malevolent  attention  for  every  opportunity  of  spread- 
ing insinuations  to  his  detriment.  Fonseca,  arch- 
deacon of  Seville,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  chief 
direction  of  Indian  affairs,  had  conceived  such  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  Columbus,  for  some  reason 
which  the  contemporary  writers  have  not  mentioned, 
that  he  listened  with  partiality  to  every  invective 
against  him.  Columbus  saw  that  there  was  but  one 
method  of  supporting  his  own  credit,  and  of  silencing 
all  his  adversaries.  He  must  produce  such  a  quantity 
of  gold  as  would  not  only  justify  what  he  had  reported 
with  respect  to  the  richness  of  the  country,  but  en- 
courage Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  persevere  in  pro- 
secuting his  plans.  The  necessity  of  obtaining  it, 
forced  him  not  only  to  impose  this  heavy  tax  upon 
the  Indians,  but  to  exact  payment  of  it  with  extreme 
rigour. 

The  labour,  attention,  and  foresight,  which  the  In- 
dians were  obliged  to  employ  in  procuring  the  tribute 
demanded  of  them,  appeared  so  intolerable  an  evil,  to 
men  accustomed  to  pass  their  days  in  a  careless,  im- 
provident   indolence,  that    they  had  recourse  to  an 
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czpedient  for  obtaining  deliverance  from  this  yoke, 
which  demonstrates  the  excess  of  their  impatience  and 
despair.  They  formed  a  scheme  of  starving  thobe  op- 
pressors whom  they  durst  not  attempt  to  expel ;  and 
from  the  opinion  which  they  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  voracious  appeUte  of  the  Spaniards,  they  con- 
cluded the  execution  of  it  to  be  very  practicable. 
With  this  view  they  suspended  all  the  operations  of 
agriculture ;  they  sowed  no  maize,  they  pulled  up 
the  roots  of  the  manioc  or  cassada  which  were  planted, 
ajid  retiring  to  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
mountains,  left  the  uncultivated  plains  to  their  ene- 
mies. Thii  desperate  resolution  produced  in  some  de- 
gree the  effects  which  they  expected.  The  Spaniards 
were  reduced  to  extreme  want;  but  they  received 
such  seasonable  supplies  of  provisions  from  Europe, 
and  found  so  many  resources  in  their  own  ingenuity 
and  industry,  that  they  suffered  no  great  loss  of  men. 
The  wretched  Indians  were  the  victims  of  their  own 
ill-concerted  policy.  A  great  multitude  of  people, 
ahut  up  in  the  mountainous  or  wooded  part  of  the 
country,  without  any  food  but  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  soon  felt  the  utmost  distresses 
of  famine.  This  brought  on  contagious  diseases ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  more  than  a  third 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  perished,  after  ex- 
periencing misery  in  all  its  various  forms. 

But  while  Columbus  was  establishing  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Spanish  grandeur  in  the  New  World,  his 
enemies  laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  depriv(t 
him  of  the  glory  and  rewards,  which  by  his  services 
and  sufferings  he  was  entitled  to  enjoy.  The  hard- 
ships unavoidable  in  a  new  settlement,  the  calamitic<; 
occasioned  by  an  unhealthy  climate,  the  disasters 
attending  a  voyage  in  unknown  seas,  were  all  repre- 
sented as  the  effects  of  his  restless  and  inconsiderate 
ambition.  His  prudent  attention  to  preserve  disci- 
pline and  subordination  was  denominated  excess  of 
rigour ;  the  punishments  which  he  inflicted  upon  the 
mutinous  and  diaorderly  were  imputed  Vo  i:iMvi\\^, 
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These  accusations  gained  such  credit  in  a  jealous 
court,  that  a  commissioner  was  appointed  to  repair  to 
Hiflpaoiola,  and  to  inspect  into  the  conduct  of  Colum- 
bus. By  the  recommendation  of  his  enemies,  Aguado, 
a  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  was  the  person  to  whom 
this  important  trust  was  committed.  Puffed  up  with 
such  sudden  elevation,  Aguado  displayed,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  office,  all  the  frivolous  self-importance, 
and  acted  with  all  the  disgusting  insolence,  which  are 
natural  to  little  minds,  when  raised  to  unexpected 
dignity,  or  employed  in  functions  to  which  they  are 
not  equal.  By  listening  with  eagerness  to  every  ac- 
cusation against  Columbus,  and  encouraging  not  only 
the  malcontent  Spaniards,  but  even  the  Indians,  to 
produce  their  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  he  fo- 
mented the  spirit  of  dissension  in  the  island,  without 
establishing  any  regulations  of  public  utility,  or  that 
tended  to  redress  the  many  wrongs,  with  the  odium  of 
which  he  wished  to  load  the  admiral's  administration. 
As  Columbus  felt  sensibly  how  humiliating  his  situa- 
tion must  be,  if  he  should  remain  in  the  country  while 
such  a  partial  inspector  observed  his  motions,  and 
controlled  his  jurisdiction,  he  took  the  resolution  of 
returning  to  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  a  full  account  of 
all  his  transactions,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
poiots  in  dispute  between  him  and  his  adversaries, 
before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  from  whose  justice 
and  dif'Cernment  he  expected  an  equal  and  a  favour- 
able decision.  He  committed  the  administration  of 
affairs,  during  bis  absence,  to  Don  Bartholomew  his 
brother,  with  the  title  of  AJelantado,  or  lieutenant- 
governor.  By  a  choice  less  fortunate,  and  which 
proved  the  source  of  many  calamities  to  the  colony, 
he  appointed  Francis  Roldan  chief  justice,  with  very 
extensive  powers. 

Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  modest  but 

determined  confidence  of  a  roan  conscious  not  only  of 

integrity,   but  of  haviug   performed   great  services. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ashamed  of  their  own  facility 

ia  lending  too  favourable  au  ear  to  frivolous  or  un- 
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founded  accasations,  received  him  with  such  distin- 
guished marks  of  respect  as  covered  his  enemies  with 
shame.  Their  censures  and  calumnies  were  no  more 
heard  of  at  that  juncture.  The  gold,  the  pearls,  the 
cotton,  and  other  commodities  of  value,  which  Colum- 
bus produced,  seemed  fully  to  refute  what  the  mal- 
contents had  propagated  with  respect  to  the  poverty 
of  the  country.  By  reducing  the  Indians  to  obedi- 
ence, and  imposing  a  regular  tax  upon  them,  he  had 
secured  to  Spain  a  large  accession  of  new  subjects, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  revenue  that  promised  to 
be  considerable.  By  the  mines  which  he  had  found 
out  and  examined,  a  source  of  wealth  still  more  co- 
pious was  opened.  Great  and  unexpected  as  those 
advantages  were,  Columbus  represented  them  only  ha 
preludes  to  future  acquisitions,  and  as  the  earnest  of 
more  important  discoveries,  which  he  still  meditated, 
and  to  which  those  he  had  already  made  would  con- 
duct him  with  ease  and  certainty. 

The  attentive  consideration  of  all  these  circum- 
stances made  such  an  impression,  not  only  upon 
Isabella,  who  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  being  the 
patroness  of  all  Columbus's  enterprises,  but  even  upon 
Ferdinand,  who  having  originally  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  his  schemes,  was  still  apt  to  doubt  of 
their  success,  that  they  resolved  to  supply  the  colonv 
in  Hispaniola  with  every  thing  which  could  render  it 
a  permanent  establishment,  and  to  furnish  Columbus 
with  such  a  fleet,  that  he  might  proceed  to  search  for 
those  new  countries,  of  whose  existence  he  seemed  to  he 
confident.  The  mea^'ures  most  proper  for  accomplish- 
ing both  these  desitrns  were  concerted  with  Colum- 
bus. Discovery  had  been  the  sole  object  of  the  first 
voyage  to  the  New  World ;  and  thouiih,  in  the 
second,  settlement  had  been  proposed,  the  precau- 
tions taken  for  that  purpo-^e  had  either  been  in<<uf- 
ficient,  or  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  mutinous 
spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  unforeseen  calamities 
arising  from  various  causes.  Now  a  plan  was  to  be, 
formed  of  a  regular  colony,  that  might  serve  ^?.  a. 
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model  in  all  future  establishments.  Every  particular 
was  considered  with  attention,  and  the  whole  arranged 
with  a  scrupulous  accuracy.  The  precise  number  of 
adventurers  who  should  be  permitted  to  embark  was 
fixed.  They  were  to  be  of  dift'erent  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions ;  and  the  proportion  of  each  was  established, 
according  to  their  usefulness  and  the  wants  of  the 
colony.  A  suitable  number  of  women  was  to  be 
chosen  to  accompany  these  new  settlers.  As  it  was 
the  first  object  to  raise  provisions  in  a  country  where 
scarcity  of  food  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  much 
distress,  a  considerable  body  of  husbandmen  was 
to  be  carried  over.  As  the  Spaniards  had  then  no 
conception  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  those  produc- 
tions of  the  New  World  which  have  since  yielded 
such  large  returns  of  wealth  to  Europe,  but  had 
formed  magnificent  ideas,  and  entertained  sanguine 
hopes,  with  respect  to  the  riches  contained  in  the 
mines  which  had  been  discovered,  a  band  of  work- 
men, skilled  in  the  various  arts  employed  in  digging 
and  refining  the  precious  metals,  was  provided.  AU 
these  emigrants  were  to  receive  pay  and  subsistence 
for  some  years  at  the  public  expense. 

Thus  far  the  regulations  were  prudent,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  But  as  it  was  foreseen  that 
few  would  engage  voluntarily  to  settle  in  a  country, 
whose  noxious  climate  had  been  fatal  to  so  many  of 
their  countrymen,  Columbus  proposed  to  transport  to 
Hispaniola  such  malefactors  as  had  been  convicted 
of  crimes,  which,  though  capital,  were  of  a  less 
atrocious  nature ;  and  that  for  the  future  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  offenders  usually  sent  to  the  galleys 
should  be  condemned  to  labour  in  the  mines  which 
were  to  be  opened.  This  advice,  given  without  due 
reflection,  was  as  inconsiderately  adopted.  It  was  not, 
however,  with  such  materials  that  the  foundations  of  a 
society,  destined  to  be  permanent,  should  have  been 
laid.  When  such  a  mixture  of  what  is  corrupt  is 
admitted  into  the  original  constitution  of  the  political 
body,  the  vices  of  those  vin.'gouxid  ^ivd  incurable  mem- 


babl^  infect  ihe  wbolc,  and  n 
_y  be  producliTe  of  liolBat  anil  unhappy  eflects. 
lit  the  SpnniBrds  filally  sipeiienced  ;  and  the  other 
Earopean  nations  having  successively  imilaled  the 
pn^l^llce  ol'  Spain  in  this  particular,  pernicious  conse- 
<|ugocea  have  followed  in  their  5ettlement&.  whicb 
ettn  be  impnied  to  no  other  cause. 

Though  Columbus  obtained,  nilh  great  facility  and 
^Spalch,  ihe  royal  approbation  of  every  raeaaure  and 
ngalalian  that  he  propoied.  his  emJeavouis  to  carry 
iMm  into  eucutioti  were  to  long  telarildd,  as  must 
tue  lired  out  the  patience  of  any  man  leasacci 

bya  must  be  chiefly  imputed  In  Ihe  maliciout 
'Cfllllinbus's  enemies.  Astooiahed  at  tbe  rt 
iAiEh  he  met  with  upon  his  reCuru,  and  overa 
" "    _  y  gave  way,  for  some  time,  K 

alftrourtooBlron^forthem  10  oppose.    Their 
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w  pramoled  Id  the  biehopric  of  Bidajoi,  their  Ihreir 

obstacles  lo  piolract  the  preparations  for 

eipeditian,  tfiat  a  year  elapsed  before  he  I 
ire  two  shipg  to  carry  over  a  part  of  the  J 
lined  for  the  colony,  and  almost  tno  yearn  T 
before  the  small  gquadiUD  was  equipped]  I 

idion  cooNsted  of  hi  ships  only,  of  no 
1,  and  hut  indifferently  provided  for  a  long 
s  navigalioD.  The  voyage  whicb  be  now 
as  ID  a  course  different  from  any  he  had  | 
As  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  th( 
ijgilib  legions  of  India  lay  to  the  soulh-vrestof  thosi 

'kdinolly  wulh  from  the  Canary  or  Cape  de  Verd 

E,  until  he  came  under  the  equinoctial  line,  and 

Id  (Iretch  la  the  west  before  Ihe  favourable  wind 

e,  which  blows  invai\a.b\3  \ieV«w! 
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the  tropics.  With  this  idea  he  set  sail,  and  touched 
first  at  the  Canary,  and  then  at  the  Cape  de  Verd, 
Islands.  From  the  former  he  despatched  three  of  bis 
ships  with  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  colony  in 
Hispaniola ;  with  the  other  three,  he  continued  bis 
voyage  towards  the  south.  No  remarkable  occur- 
rence happened  until  they  arrived  within  five  degrees 
of  the  line.  There  they  were  becalmed,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  heat  became  so  excessive,  that  many 
of  their  wine  casks  burst,  the  liquors  io  others  soured, 
and  their  provisions  corrupted.  The  Spaniards,  who 
had  never  ventured  so  far  to  the  south,  were  afraid  that 
the  ships  would  take  fire,  and  began  to  apprehend  the 
reality  of  what  the  ancients  had  taught  concerning 
the  destructive  qualities  of  that  torrid  region  of  the 
globe.  They  were  relieved,  in  some  measure,  from 
their  fears  by  a  seasonable  fall  of  rain.  This,  how- 
ever, though  so  heavy  and  unintermitting  that  the  men 
could  hardly  keep  the  deck,  did  not  greatly  mitigate 
the  intenseness  of  the  heat.  The  admiral  was  so 
much  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  that  it 
brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  accompanied  with 
a  fever.  All  these  circumstances  constrained  him  to 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  crew,  and  to  alter  his 
course  to  the  north-west,  in  order  to  reach  some  of  the 
Caribbee  islands,  where  he  might  refit,  and  be  supplied 
with  provisions. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  man  stationed  in  the 
round  top  surprised  them  with  the  joyful  cry  of  Land  ! 
They  stood  towards  it,  and  discovered  a  considerable 
island,  which  the  admiral  called  Trinidad,  a  name  it 
still  retains.  It  lies  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  This,  though  a  river  only  of 
the  third  or  fourth  magnitude  in  the  New  World,  far 
surpasses  any  of  the  streams  in  our  hemisphere.  It 
rolls  towards  the  ocean  such  a  vast  body  of  water,  and 
rushes  into  it  with  such  impetuous  force,  that  when  it 
meets  the  tide,  which  on  that  coast  rises  to  an  un- 
common height,  their  collision  occasions  a  swell  and 
agitation  of  the  waves  no  Us«  su.T^rising  than  for- 
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midable.  Columbus,  before  he  could  conceive  the 
danger,  was  entangled  among  those  adverse  currents 
and  tempestuous  waves,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  he  escaped  through  a  narrow  strait, 
which  appeared  so  tremendous,  that  he  called  it  La 
Boca  del  Drago.  As  soon  as  the  consternation  which 
this  occasioned  permitted  him  to  reflect  upon  the  nature 
of  an  appearance  so  extraordinary,  he  discerned  in  it 
a  source  of  comfort  and  hope.  He  justly  concluded 
that  such  a  vast  body  of  water  as  this  river  contained, 
could  not  be  supplied  by  any  island,  and  consequently 
that  be  was  now  arrived  at  that  continent  which  it  had 
long  been  the  object  of  his  wishes  to  discover.  Full 
of  this  idea,  he  stood  to  the  west  along  the  coast  of 
those  provinces  which  are  now  known  by  the  names 
of  Pana  and  Cumana.  He  landed  in  several  places, 
and  had  some  intercourse  with  the  people,  who  re- 
sembled those  of  Hispaniola.  They  wore,  as  orna- 
ments, small  plates  of  gold,  and  pearls  of  considerable 
value,  which  they  willingly  exchanged  for  European 
toys.  They  seemed  to  possess  a  better  understanding, 
and  greater  courage,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 
The  country  produced  four-footed  animals  of  several 
kinds,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  fowls  and  fruits. 
The  admiral  was  so  much  delighted  with  its  beauty 
and  fertility,  that  with  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  a  dis- 
coverer, he  imagined  it  to  be  the  Paradise  described 
in .  Scripture,  which  the  Almijjhty  chose  for  the 
residence  of  man,  while  he  retained  innocence  that 
rendered  him  worthy  of  such  a  habitation.  Thus 
Columbus  had  the  glory  not  only  of  discovering  to 
mankind  the  existence  of  a  new  world,  but  made  con- 
siderable progress  towards  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it ; 
and  was  the  first  man  who  conducted  the  Spaniards 
to  that  vast  continent  which  has  been  the  chief  seat  of 
their  empire,  and  the  source  of  their  treasures  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  shattered  condition  of  his 
ships,  scarcity  of  provisions,  his  own  infirmities,  toge- 
ther with  the  impatience  of  his  crew,  prevented  him 
from  pursuing  his  discoveries  any  farlW,  ^Jtidiiv^^t 
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it  necessary  to  bear  away  for  Hispaiiiola.  In  his  way 
thither  he  discovered  the  islands  of  Cubagna  and 
Margarita,  which  afterwards  became  remarkable  for 
their  pearl-fishery.  When  he  arrived  at  Hispaniola, 
he  was  wasted  to  an  extreme  degree  with  fatigue  and 
sickness ;  but  found  the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  such 
a  situation,  as  afforded  him  no  prospect  of  enjoying^ 
that  repose  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need. 

Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that  country 
during  his  absence.  His  brotner,  the  adelantado,  in 
consequence  of  an  advice  which  the  admiral  gave 
before  his  departure,  had  removed  the  colony  from 
Isabella  to  a  more  commodious  station,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  was  long  the  most  considerable  Euro- 
pean town  in  the  New  World,  and  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  courts  in  the  Spanish  dominions  there.  As 
soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  established  in  this  new 
settlement,  the  adelantado,  that  they  might  neither 
languish  in  inactivity,  nor  have  leisure  to  form  new 
cabals,  marched  into  those  parts  of  the  island  which 
his  brother  had  not  yet  visited  or  reduced  to  obedience. 
As  the  people  were  unable  to  resist,  they  submitted 
every  where  to  the  tribute  which  he  imposed.  But 
they  soon  found  the  burden  to  be  so  intolerable,  that, 
overawed  as  they  were  by  the  superior  power  of  their 
oppressors,  they  took  arms  against  them.  Those  in- 
surrections, however,  were  not  formidable.  A  conflict 
with  timid  and  naked  Indians  was  neither  dangerous 
nor  of  doubtful  issue. 

But  while  the  adelantado  was  employed  against 
them  in  the  field,  a  mutiny  of  an  aspect  far  more 
alarming  broke  out  among  the  Spaniards.  The  ring- 
leader of  it  was  Francis  Roldan,  whom  Columbus  had 
placed  in  a  station  which  required  him  to  be  the 
guardian  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  colony.  He 
accused  Columbus  and  his  two  brothers  of  arrogance 
and  severity ;  he  pretended  that  they  aipied  at  esta- 
blishing an  independent  dominion  in  the  country  ;  he 
taxed  them  with  ui  mtenUon  o^  c\]A.\ki%  off  ^art  of  the 
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Spaniards  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  that  they  might  more 
easily  reduce  the  remainder  to  subjection ;  he  repre- 
sented it  as  unworthy  of  Castilians,  to  remain  the  tame 
and  passive  slaves  of  three  Genoese  adventurers. 
Roldan's  insinuations  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
countrymen.  His  character  and  rank  added  weight 
to  them.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Spaniards 
made  choice  of  him  as  their  leader ;  and,  taking  arms 
against  the  adelantado  and  his  brother,  seized  the 
king's  magazine  of  provisions,  and  endeavoured  to 
surprise  the  fort  at  St.  Domingo.  This  was  preserved 
by  the  vigilance  and  courage  of  Don  Diego  Columbus. 
The  mutineers  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  province 
of  Xaragua,  where  they  continued  not  only  to  disclaim 
the  adelantado's  authority  themselves,  but  excited  the 
Indians  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 

Such  was  the  distracted  state  of  the  colony  when 
Columbus  landed  at  St.  Domingo.    He  was  astonished 
to  find  that  the  three  ships  which  he  had  despatched 
from  the  Canaries  were  not  yet  arrived.     By  the  un- 
skilfulness  of  the  pilots,  and  the  violence  of  currents, 
they  had  been  carried  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to 
the  west  of  St.  Domingo,  and  forced  to  take  shelter  in 
a  harbour  of  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  Uoldan 
and  his  seditious  followers  were  cantoned,     lloldan 
carefully  concealed  from  the  commanders  of  the  ships 
his  insurrection  against  the  adelantado,  and  employing 
his  utmost  address  to  gain  their  confidence,  persuaded 
them  to  set  on  shore  a  considerable  part  of  the  new 
settlers  whom  they  brought  over,  that  they  might  pro- 
ceed by  land  to  St.  Domingo.     It  required  but  few 
arguments  to  prevail  with  those  men  to  espouse  his 
cause.    They  were  the  refuse  of  the  gaols  of  Spain, 
to  whom  idleness,  licentiousness,  and  deeds  of  violence 
were  familiar ;  and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a  course 
of  life  nearly  resembling  that  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.     The  commanders  of  the  ships  perceiv- 
ing, when  it  was  too  late,  their  imprudence  in  dis- 
embarking so  many  of  their  men,  stood  away    or 
St  Dominn^o.  and  got  safe  into  the  poiX  ^  l&vt  ^'^N's* 

F2 
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after  the  admiral ;  but  their  stock  of  provisions  was  so 
wasted  during  a  voyag^e  of  such  long  continuance,  that 
they  brought  little  relief  to  the  colony. 

By  this  junction  with  a  band  of  such  bold  and 
desperate  associates,  Roldan  became  extremely  for* 
midable,  and  no  less  extravagant  in  his  demands. 
Columbus,  though  filled  with  resentment  at  his  ingra- 
titude, and  highly  exasperated  by  the  insolence  of  his 
followers,  made  no  haste  to  take  the  field.  He  trem- 
bled at  the  thoughts  of  kindling  the  flames  of  a  civil 
war,  in  which,  whatever  party  prevailed,  the  power 
and  strength  of  both  must  be  so  much  wasted,  as  might 
encourage  the  common  enemy  to  unite  and  complete 
their  destruction.  At  the  same  time,  he  observed,  that 
the  prejudices  and  passions  which  incited  the  rebels  to 
take  arms,  had  so  far  infected  those  who  still  adhered 
to  him,  that  many  of  them  were  adverse,  and  all  cold 
to  the  service.  From  such  sentiments,  with  respect  to 
the  public  interest,  as  well  as  from  this  view  of  his  own 
situation,  he  chose  to  negotiate  rather  than  to  fight. 
By  a  seasonable  proclamation,  offering  free  pardon  to 
such  as  should  merit  it  by  returning  to  their  duty,  he 
made  impression  upon  some  of  the  malcontents.  By 
engaging  to  grant  such  as  should  desire  it  the  liberty 
of  returning  to  Spain,  he  allured  all  those  unfortunate 
adventurers,  who,  from  sickness  and  disappointment, 
were  disgusted  with  the  country.  By  promising  to  re- 
establish Roldan  in  his  former  office,  he  soothed  his 
pride  ;  and,  by  complying  with  most  of  his  demands 
in  behalf  of  his  followers,  he  satisfied  their  avarice. 
Thus,  gradually,  and  without  bloodshed,  but  after 
many  tedious  neeotiations,  he  dissolved  this  dangerous 
combination,  which  threatened  the  colony  with  ruin ; 
and  restored  the  appearance  of  order,  regular  govern- 
ment, and  tranquillity. 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement  with  the  muti- 
neers, lands  were  allotted  them  in  dififerent  parts  of 
the  island,  and  the  Indians  settled  in  each  district 
were  appointed  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  ground 
for  the  use  of  those  new  masters.     The  performance 
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of  this  work  was  substituted  ia  place  of  the  tribute 
formerly  imposed ;  and  how  necessary  soever  such  a 
regulation  might  be  in  a  sickly  and  feeble  colony,  it 
introduced  among  the  Spaniards  the  Repartimientos, 
or  distributions  of  Indians,  established  by  them  in  all 
their  settlements,  which  brought  numberless  calamities 
upon  that  unhappy  people,  and  subjected  them  to 
the  most  grievous  oppression.  This  was  not  the  only 
bad  effect  of  the  insurrection  in  Hispaniula ;  it  pre- 
vented Columbus  from  prosecuting  his  discoveries  on 
the  continent,  as  self-preservation  obliged  him  to  keep 
near  his  person,  his  brother  the  adelantado,  and  the 
sailors  whom  he  intended  to  have  employed  in  that 
service.  As  soon  as  his  affairs  would  permit,  he  sent 
some  of  his  ships  to  Spain  with  a  journal  of  tiie  voy- 
age which  he  had  made,  a  description  of  the  new 
countries  which  he  had  discovered,  a  chart  of  the  coast 
along  which  he  had  sailed,  and  specimens  of  the  gold, 
the  pearls,  and  other  curious  or  valuable  productions 
which  he  had  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives. 
At  the  same  time  he  transmitted  an  account  of  the 
insurrection  in  Hispaniola ;  and  proposed  several  re- 
gulations for  the  better  government  of  the  island,  as 
well  as  the  extinction  of  that  mutinous  spirit,  which, 
though  suppressed  at  present,  might  soon  burst  out 
with  additional  rage,  lloldan  and  his  associates  did 
not  nsglect  to  convey  to  Spain,  by  the  same  ships,  an 
apology  for  their  own  conduct,  to^yether  witli  their  re- 
criminations upon  the  admiral  and  his  brothers.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  honour  of  Spain,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  Columbus,  the  latter  gamed  most  credit  in 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  produced 
unexpected  effects. 

But,  previou*;  to  the  relating  of  these,  it  is  proper  to 
take  a  view  of  some  events,  which  merit  attention, 
both  on  account  of  their  own  importance,  and  their 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  JNew  World.  While 
Columbus  was  engaged  in  his  successive  voyages  to 
the  we»t,  the  spirit  of  discovery  did  not  languish  in 
Portugal.     Emanuel,  who  inherited  the  enterprising 
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genius  of  his  predecessors,  persisted  in  their  grand 
scheme  of  opening  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  soon  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  equippeH  a  squadron  for  that  important 
voyage.  He  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Vasco  de 
Gama,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  possessed  of  virtue,  pru- 
dence, and  courage,  equal  to  the  station.  The  squa- 
dron, like  all  those  fitted  out  for  discovery  in  the  in- 
fancy of  navigation,  was  extremely  feeble,  consisting 
of  three  vessels,  of  neither  burden  nor  force  adequate 
to  the  service.  As  the  Europeans  were  at  that  time 
little  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the  trade-winds 
and  periodical  monsoons,  which  render  navigation  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  sea  that  sepa- 
rates Africa  from  India,  at  some  seasons  easy,  and  at 
others  not  only  dangerous,  but  almost  impracticable, 
the  time  chosen  for  Gama's  departure  was  the  most 
improper  during  the  whole  year.  He  set  sail  from 
Lisbon  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  standing  towards  the 
south,  had  to  struggle  for  four  months  with  contrary 
winds,  before  he  could  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Here  their  violence  began  to  abate ;  and  during  an 
interval  of  calm  weather,  Gama  doubled  that  formi- 
dable promontory,  which  had  so  long  been  the  boun- 
dary of  navigation,  and  directed  his  course  towards 
the  north-east,  along  the  African  coast.  He  touched 
at  several  ports  ;  and  after  various  adventures,  which 
the  Portuguese  historians  relate  with  high  but  just  en- 
comiums upon  his  conduct  and  intrepidity,  he  came 
to  anchor  before  the  city  of  Melinda,  in  which  port  he 
found  several  vessels  from  India.  Gama  now  pursued 
his  voyage  with  almost  absolute  certainty  of  success, 
and,  under  the  conduct  of  a  Mahometan  pilot,  arrived 
at  Calecut  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  the  22d  of 
May,  1498.  What  he  beheld  of  the  wealth,  the 
populousness,  the  cultivation,  the  industry,  and  arts,  of 
this  highly  civilized  country,  far  surpassed  any  idea  that 
he  had  formed,  from  the  imperfect  accounts  which 
the  Europeans  had  hitherto  received  of  it.  But  as  he 
possessed  neither  sufficient  force  to  attempt  a  settle- 
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ment,  nor  proper  commodities  with  which  he  could 
carry  on  commerce  of  any  consequence,  he  hastened 
back  to  Portugal,  with  an  account  of  his  success  in 
performing  a  voyage,  the  longest,  as  well  as  most  dif- 
ficult, that  had  ever  been  made,  since  the  first  inven- 
tion of  navigation  He  landed  at  Lisbon  on  the  14th 
of  September,  14d9,  two  years,  two  months,  and  five 
days,  from  the  time  he  left  that  port. 

Thus,  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
mankind  made  greater  progress  in  exploring  the  state 
of  the  habitable  globe,  than  in  all  the  ages  which  had 
elapsed  previous  to  that  period. 

Almost  fifty  years  were  employed  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  creeping  along  the  coast  of  Africa  from  Cape 
Non  to  Cape  de  Verd,  the  latter  of  which  lies  only 
twelve  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  former.  In  less 
than  thirty  years  they  ventured  beyond  the  equinoctial 
line  into  another  hemisphere,  and  penetrated  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa,  at  the  distance  of  forty- 
nine  degrees  from  Cape  de  Verd.  During  the  last 
Eeven  years  of  the  century,  a  New  World  was  dis- 
covered in  the  west,  not  inferior  in  extent  to  all  the 
parts  of  the  earth  with  which  mankind  were  at  that 
time  acquainted.  In  the  east,  unknown  seas  and 
countries  were  found  out,  and  a  communication,  long 
desired,  but  hitherto  concealed,  was  opened  between 
Europe  and  the  opulent  regions  of  India.  In  com- 
parison with  events  so  wonderful  and  unexpected,  all 
that  had  hitherto  been  deemed  great  or  splendid  faded 
away  and  disappeared.  Vast  objects  now  presented 
themselves.  The  human  mind,  roused  and  interested 
by  the  prospect,  engaged  with  ardour  in  pursuit  of 
them,  and  exerted  its  active  powers  in  a  new  direction. 

This  spirit  of  enterprise,  though  but  newly  awakened 
in  Spain,  began  soon  to  operate  extensively.  All  the 
attempts  towards  discovery  made  in  that  kingdom  had 
hitherto  been  carried  on  by  Columbus  alone,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  sovereign.  But  now  private  ad- 
venturers, allured  by  the  magnificent  descriptions  he 
gave  of  the  regions  which  he  had  visited,  ?^  vt^W  ^^ 
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by  the  specimens  of  Iheir  wealth  which  he  produced, 
cifered  to  fit  out  squadrons  at  their  own  risk,  and  to 
go  in  quest  of  new  countries.  One  of  the  first  propo- 
sitions of  this  kind  was  made  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  a 
gallant  and  active  officer,  who  bad  accompanied  Co- 
lumbus in  his  second  voyage.  His  rank  and  cha- 
racter procured  him  such  credit  with  the  merchants  of 
Seville,  that  they  undertook  to  equip  four  ships,  pro- 
vided he  could  obtain  the  royal  license,  authorizing 
the  voyage.  The  powerful  patronage  of  the  bishop 
of  Badajos  easily  secured  success  in  a  suit  so  agree- 
able to  the  court.  Without  consulting  Columbus,  or 
regarding  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  which  he  had 
acquired  by  the  capitulation  in  1492,  Ojeda  was 
permitted  to  set  out  for  the  New  World.  In 
order  to  direct  his  course,  the  bishop  communi- 
cated to  him  the  admiral's  journal  of  his  last  voyage, 
and  his  charts  of  the  countries  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. Ojeda  struck  out  into  no  new  path  of  navi- 
gation, but  adhering  servilely  to  the  route  which 
Columbus  had  taken,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paria. 
He  traded  with  the  natives,  and  standing  to  the  west, 
proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela,  and  ranged  along 
a  considerable  extent  of  coast  beyond  that  on  which 
Columbus  had  touched.  Having  thus  ascertained 
the  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  this  country  was  a  part 
of  the  continent,  Ojeda  returned  by  way  of  His- 
paniola  to  Spain,  with  some  reputation  as  a  discoverer, 
but  with  little  benefit  to  those  who  had  raised  the 
funds  for  the  expedition. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  ac- 
companied Ojeda  in  this  voyage.  In  what  station 
he  served  is  uncertain  ;  but  as  he  was  an  experienced 
sailor,  and  eminently  skilful  in  all  the  sciences  sub- 
servient to  navigation,  he  seems  to  have  acquired  such 
authority  among  his  companions,  that  they  willingly 
allowed  him  to  have  a  cnief  share  in  directing  their 
operations  during  the  voyage.  Soon  after  his  return, 
he  transmitted  an  account  of  his  adventures  and  dis- 
coveries  to  one  of  his  couiitT^meu  *,  and  labouring 
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with  the  vanity  of  a  traveller  to  magnify  his  own  ex- 
ploits, he  had  the  address  and  confidence  to  frame  his 
narrative,  so  as  to  make  it  ap]>ear  that  he  had  the 
glory  of  having  first  discovered  the  continent  in  the 
New  World.  Amerigo's  account  was  drawn  up  not 
only  with  art,  but  with  some  elegance.  It  cont'iined 
an  amusing  history  of  his  voyage,  and  judicious  ob- 
servations upon  the  natural  productions,  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  customs  of  the  countries  which  he  had 
visited.  As  it  was  the  first  description  of  any  part  of 
the  New  World  that  was  published,  a  performance  so 
well  calculated  to  gratify  the  passion  of  mankind  for 
what  is  new  and  marvellous,  circulated  rapidly,  and 
was  read  with  admiration.  The  country  of  wiiich 
Amerigfo  was  supposed  to  be  the  discoverer,  came 
gradually  to  be  called  by  his  name.  The  caprice  of 
mankind,  often  as  unaccountable  as  unjust,  has  per- 
petuated this  error.  By  the  universal  consent  of 
nations,  America  is  the  name  bestowed  on  this  new 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  bold  pretensions  of  a  for- 
tunate impostor  have  robbed  the  discoverer  of  the 
New  World  of  a  distinction  which  belonged  to  him, 
Tlie  name  of  Amerigo  has  supplanted  that  of  Colum- 
bus ;  and  mankind  may  regret  an  act  of  injustice, 
which,  having  received  the  sanction  of  time,  it  is  now 
too  late  to  redress. 

During  the  same  year,  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one 
of  the  admiral's  companions  in  his  first  voyage,  sailed 
from  Palos  with  four  ships.  He  stood  boldly  towards 
the  south,  and  was  the  first  Spaniard  who  ventured  to 
cross  the  equinoctial  line  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
landed  on  no  part  of  the  coast  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  Maragnon,  or  river  of  the  Amazons.  All  these 
navigators  adopted  the  erroneous  theory  of  Columbus, 
and  believed  that  the  countries  which  t^ey  had  dis- 
covered were  part  of  the  vast  continent  of  India. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  15th  century,  that  fer- 
tile district  of  America,  on  the  confines  of  which  Pin- 
zon had  stopped  short,  was  more  fully  discovered. 
The  successful  voyage  of  Gama  lo  tVve  "Ei^^x.  Xw^vts 
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having  encoaraged  the  king  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  a 
fleet  so  powerful,  as  not  only  to  cany  on  trade,  but  to 
attempt  conquest,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Pedro 
Alvarez  Cabral.  In  order  to  avoid  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  he  was  certain  of  meeting  with  variable  breezes, 
or  frequent  calms,  which  might  retard  his  voyage, 
Cabral  stood  out  to  sea,  and  kept  so  far  to  the  west, 
that,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  himseif  upon  the  shore 
of  an  unknown  country,  in  the  tenth  degree  beyond 
the  line.  He  imagined  at  first  that  it  was  some  island 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  hitherto  unobserved  ;  but  pro- 
ceeding along  its  coast  for  several  days,  he  was  led 
gradually  to  believe,  that  a  country  so  extensive  formed 
a  part  of  some  great  continent.  This  latter  opinion' 
was  well  founded.  The  country  with  which  he  fell 
in  belongs  to  that  province  in  South  America,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Brazil.  He  landed ;  and 
having  formed  a  very  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  agreeableness  of  the  climate,  he  took  pos- 
session of  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  despatched 
a  ship  to  Lisbon  with  an  account  of  this  event,  which 
appeared  to  be  no  less  important  than  it  was  unex- 
pected. 

While  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  by  those 
successive  voyages,  were  daily  acquiring  more  en- 
larged ideas  of  the  extent  and  opulence  of  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  which  Columbus  had  made  known  to 
them,  he  himself,  far  from  enjoying  the  tranquillity 
and  honours  with  which  his  services  should  have  been 
recompensed,  was  struggling  with  every  distress  in 
which  the  envy  and  malevolence  of  the  people  under 
bis  command,  or  the  ingratitude  of  the  court  which 
he  served,  could  involve  him.  Though  the  pacifica- 
tion with  Roldan  broke  the  union  and  weakened  the 
force  of  the  mutineers,  it  did  not  extirpate  the  seeds  of 
discord  out  of  the  island.  Several  of  the  malcontents 
continued  in  arms,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  admiral. 
He  and  his  brothers  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  al- 
ternately, in  order  to  check  their  incursions,  or  to 
punish  their  crimes.    The  ^t^VoaV  ocevi^ation  and 
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dsqwet  which  thk  created,  preveiited  him  from  giviDg 
doe  atteDtioD  to  the  dsmgerous  machinations  of  h» 
enemies  in  the  court  of  Spain.  A  good  number  of 
sach  as  were  most  dissatisfied  with  his  administratioa, 
had  embraced  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  Europe 
with  the  ship  which  he  despatched  from  St.  Domingo. 
They  teased  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  incessantly  with 
memorials,  containing  the  detail  of  their  own  griev- 
ances, and  the  articles  of  their  charge  against  Colum- 
bus. Whenever  either  the  king  or  queen  appeared  in 
public,  they  surrounded  them  in  a  tumultuary  man- 
ner, insisting  with  importunate  clamours  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  arrears  due  to  them,  and  demanding  ven- 
geance upon  the  author  of  their  su£ferings.  They  in- 
sulted the  admiral's  sons  wherever  they  met  them, 
reproaching  them  as  the  offspring  of  the  projector, 
whose  fatal  curiosity  had  discovered  those  pernicious 
regions  which  drained  Spain  of  its  wealth,  and  would 
prove  the  grave  of  its  people.  These  avowed  endea- 
vours of  the  malcontents  from  America  to  ruin  Co- 
lumbus, were  seconded  by  the  secret  but  more  dan- 
gerous insinuations  of  that  party  among  the  courtiers 
which  had  always  thwarted  his  schemes  and  envied 
his  success  and  credit. 

Ferdinand  was  disposed  to  listen,  not  only  with  a 
willing  but  with  a  partial  ear,  to  these  accusations. 
Even  Isabella,  who  from  the  favourable  opinion  which 
she  entertained  of  Columbus,  had  uniformly  protected 
him,  was  shaken  at  length  by  the  number  and  bold- 
ness of  his  accusers,  and  began  to  suspect  that  a  dis- 
affection so  general  must  have  been  occasioned  by 
real  grievances,  which  called  for  redress.  The  bishop 
of  Badajos,  with  his  usual  animosity  against  Colum- 
bus, encouraged  these  suspicions  and  confirmed  them. 

As  soon  as  the  queen  began  to  give  way  to  the  tor- 
rent of  calumny,  a  resolution  fatal  to  Columbus  was 
taken.  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a  knight  of  Calatrava, 
was  appointed  to  repair  to  HLspaniola,  with  full 
powers  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  and 
if  he  should  find  the  charge  of  ma\-a!dm\xa&VnLVi<(^iv 
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proved,  to  supersede  him,  and  assume  the  government 
of  the  island.  It  was  impossible  to  escape  condem- 
nation, when  this  preposterous  commission  made  it 
the  interest  of  the  judge  to  pronounce  the  person 
whom  he  was  sent  to  try,  guilty.  Though  Columbus 
had  now  composed  all  the  dissensions  in  the  island  ; 
though  he  had  brought  both  Spaniards  and  Indians  to 
submit  peaceably  to  his  government ;  though  he  had 
made  such  effectual  provision  for  working  the  mines, 
and  cultivating  the  country,  as  would  have  secured  a 
considerable  revenue  to  the  king,  as  well  as  large 
profits  to  individuals,  Bovadilla,  without  deigning  to 
attend  to  the  nature  or  merit  of  those  services,  dis- 
covered, from  the  moment  that  he  landed  in  His- 
paniola,  a  determined  purpose  of  treating  him  as  a 
criminal.  He  took  possession  of  the  admiral's  house 
in  St.  Domingo,  from  which  its  master  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  absent,  and  seized  his  effects,  as  if  his 
guilt  had  been  already  fully  proved ;  he  rendered 
himself  master  of  the  fort  and  of  the  king's  stores  by 
violence  ;  he  required  all  persons  to  acknowledge  him 
as  supreme  governor ;  he  set  at  liberty  the  prisoners 
confined  by  the  admiral,  and  summoned  him  to  ap- 
pear before  his  tribunal,  in  order  to  answer  for  his 
conduct ;  transmitting  to  him,  together  with  the  sum- 
mons, a  copy  of  the  royal  mandate,  by  which  Colum- 
bus was  enjoined  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  his 
commands. 

Columbus,  though  deeply  affected  with  the  ingra- 
titude and  injustice  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  about  his  own  conduct.  He 
submitted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereigns  with  a  respect- 
ful silence,  and  repaired  directly  to  the  court  of  that 
violent  and  partial  judge  whom  they  had  authorized 
to  try  him.  Bovadilla,  without  admitting  him  into  his 
presence,  ordered  him  instantly  to  be  arrested,  to  be 
loaded  with  chains,  and  hurried  on  board  a  ship. 

The  Spaniards,  who  were  mostly  adventurers,  whom 

fheir  indigence  or  crimes  had  compelled  to  abandon 

f^ieir  native  country,  ex\>tfcssfe^  xVv^  tsio%\  vn.dfcv:<e.\A  &a.- 
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tisfiictioii  with  the  disgrace  and  imprisonment  of  Co- 
lumbus. They  flattered  themselves,  that  now  they 
should  enjoy  an  uncontrolled  liberty,  more  suitable  to 
their  disposition  and  former  habits  of  life.  Among 
persons  thus  prepared  to  censure  the  proceedin;^  and 
to  asperse  the  character  of  Columbus,  Bovadilla  col- 
lected materials  for  a  charge  against  him.  All  accu- 
sations, the  most  improbable,  as  well  as  inconsistent, 
were  received.  No  informer,  however  infamous,  was 
rejected.  The  result  of  this  inquest,  no  less  indecent 
than  partial,  he  transmitted  to  Spain.  At  the  same 
time,  he  ordered  Columbus,  with  his  two  brothers,  to 
be  carried  thither  in  fetters ;  and,  adding  cruelty  to 
insult,  be  conHned  them  in  different  ships,  and  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  comfort  of  that  fnendly  inter- 
course which  mio^ht  have  soothed  their  common  dis- 
tress.  Alonzo  de  Valejo,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  on 
board  which  the  admiral  was  confined,  as  soon  as  he 
was  clear  of  the  island,  approached  his  prisoner  with 
preat  respect,  and  offered  to  release  him  from  the 
fetters  with  which  he  was  unjustly  loaded.  *  No,* 
replied  Columbus,  with  a  generous  indio:nation,  '  I 
wear  these  irons  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  my 
sovereigns.  They  shall  find  me  as  obedient  to  this  as 
to  their  other  injunctions.  By  their  command  I  have 
been  confined,  and  their  command  alone  shall  set  me 
at  liberty.* 

Fortunately,  the  voyage  to  Spain  was  extremely 
short.  As  soon  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  in- 
formed that  Columbus  was  brought  home  a  prisoner, 
and  in  chains,  they  perceived  at  once  what  universal 
astonishment  this  event  must  occasion,  and  what  an 
impression  to  their  disadvantau:e  it  must  make.  All 
Europe,  they  foresaw,  would  be  filled  with  indigna- 
tion at  this  ungenerous  requital  of  a  man  who  had 
performed  actions  worthy  of  the  highest  recompense, 
and  would  exclaim  against  the  injustice  of  the  nation, 
to  which  he  had  been  such  an  eminent  benefactor,  as 
well  as  against  the  ingratitude  of  the  princes  whose 
rei^n  he  had  reudered  illustrious.     A&\\^mt^  ol  \^vi\\ 
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own  conduct,  and  eager  not  only  to  make  some  re- 
paration for  this  injury,  but  to  efface  the  stain  which 
It  might  fix  upon  their  character,  they  instantly  issued 
orders  to  set  Columbus  at  liberty,  invited  him  to  court, 
and  remitted  money  to  enable  him  to  appear  there  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank.  When  he  entered  the 
royal  presence,  Columbus  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  his  sovereigns.  He  remained  for  some  time  silent ; 
the  various  passions  which  agitated  his  mind  sup- 
pressing his  power  of  utterance.  At  length  he  re- 
covered himself,  and  vindicated  his  conduct  in  a  long 
discourse,  producing  the  most  satisfying  proofs  of  his 
own  integrity  as  well  as  good  intention,  and  evidence, 
no  less  clear,  of  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies,  who, 
not  satisfied  with  having  ruined  his  fortune,  laboured 
to  deprive  him  of  what  alone  was  now  left,  his  honour 
and  nis  fame.  Ferdinand  received  him  with  decent 
civility,  and  Isabella  with  tenderness  and  respect. 
They  both  expressed  their  sorrow  for  what  had  hap- 
pened, disavowed  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  joined  m 
promising  him  protection  and  future  favour.  But 
though  they  instantly  degraded  Bovadilla,  in  order  to 
remove  from  themselves  any  suspicion  of  having  au- 
thorized his  violent  proceedings,  they  did  not  restore 
to  Columbus  his  jurisdiction  and  privileges  as  viceroy 
of  those  countries  which  he  had  discovered.  They 
were  afraid  to  trust  a  man  to  whom  they  had  been  so 
highly  indebted,  and  retaining  him  at  court  under 
various  pretexts,  they  appointed  Nicholas  de  Ovando, 
a  knight  of  the  military  order  of  Alcantara,  governor 
of  Hispaniola. 

Columbus  was  deeply  affected  with  this  new  injury, 
which  came  from  hands  that  seemed  to  be  employed 
in  making  reparation  for  his  past  sufferings.  The  sen- 
sibility with  which  great  minds  feel  every  thing  that 
implies  any  suspicion  of  their  integrity,  or  that  wears 
the  aspect  of  an  affront,  is  exquisite.  Columbus  had 
experienced  both  from  the  Spaniards ;  and  their  un- 
generous conduct  exasperated  him  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  could  no  longer  conce^V  \i[\^  «&tivivckfiats  which 
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It  excited.  Wherever  he  went  he  carried  about  with 
him,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ingratitude,  those  fetters 
with  which  he  had  been  loaded.  They  were  constantly 
hung  up  in  his  chamber,  and  he  gave  orders,  that 
when  he  died  they  should  be  buried  in  his  g^ave. 

Meanwhile,  the  spirit  of  discovery,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  check  which  it  had  received  by  the  unge- 
nerous treatment  of  the  man  who  first  excited  it  in 
Spain,  continued  active  and  vigorous.  Roderigo  de 
Bastidas,  a  person  of  distinction,  fitted  out  two  ships  in 
copartnery  with  John  de  la  Cosa,  who,  having  served 
under  the  admiral  in  two  of  his  voyages,  was  deemed 
the  most  skilful  pilot  in  Spain.  They  steered  directly 
towards  the  continent,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paria, 
and  proceeding  to  the  west,  discovered  all  the  coast  of 
the  province  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tierra  Firmc, 
from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Not  long 
after,  Ojeda,  with  his  former  associate,  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, set  out  upon  a  second  voyage,  and  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  destination  of  Bastidas,  held  the 
same  course,  and  touched  at  the  same  places.  The 
voyage  of  Bastidas  was  prosperous  and  lucrative,  that 
of  Ojeda  unfortunate.  But  both  tended  to  increase 
the  ardour  of  discovery  ;  for  in  proportion  as  the 
Spaniards  acquired  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
American  continent,  their  idea  of  its  opulence  and 
fertility  increased. 

Before  these  adventurers  returned  from  their  voy- 
ages, a  fleet  was  equipped,  at  the  public  expense,  for 
carrying  over  Ovando,  the  new  governor,  to  His- 
paniola.  His  presence  there  was  extremely  requisite, 
in  order  to  stop  the  inconsiderate  career  of  Bovadilla, 
whose  imprudent  administration  threatened  the  settle- 
ment with  ruin.  Conscious  of  the  violence  and 
iniquity  of  his  proceedings  against  Columbus,  he  con- 
tinued to  make  it  his  sole  object  to  gain  the  favour  and 
support  of  his  countrymen,  by  accommodating  himself 
to  their  passions  and  prejudices.  Instead  of  the  severe 
discipline,  necessary  m  order  to  habituate  the  dissolute 
and  corrupted  members  of  which  the  sodel^^  v)^^:.  q.Qi\cv- 
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posed,  to  the  restraints  of  law  Ind  subordination,  he 
suffered  them  to  enjoy  such  uncontrolled  license,  as 
encouraged  the  wildest  excesses.  Instead  of  protecting 
the  Indians,  he  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  oppression 
of  that  unhappy  people,  and  reduced  them  all  to  a 
state  of  complete  servitude.  As  the  avarice  of  the 
Spaniards  was  too  rapacious  and  impatient  to  try  any 
method  of  acquiring  wealth  but  that  of  searching  for 
gold,  this  servitude  became  as  grievous  as  it  was  unjust. 
The  Indians  were  driven  in  crowds  to  the  mountains, 
and  compelled  to  work  in  the  mines,  by  masters  who 
imposed  their  tasks  without  mercy  or  discretion.  La- 
bour so  disproportioned  to  their  strength  and  former 
habits  of  life,  wasted  that  feeble  race  of  men  with  such 
rapid  consumption,  as  must  have  soon  terminated  in 
the  utter  extinction  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country. 

The  necessity  of  applying  a  speedy  remedy  to  those 
disorders,  hastened  Ovando's  departure.  He  had  the 
command  of  the  most  respectable  armament  hitherto 
fitted  out  for  the  New  World.  It  consisted  of  thirty- 
two  ships,  on  board  of  which  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred persons  embarked,  with  an  intention  of  settlings  in 
the  country.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor 
with  this  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  colony,  Bova- 
dilla  resigned  his  charge,  and  was  commanded  to 
return  instantly  to  Spain,  in  order  to  answer  for  his 
conduct.  Roldan,  and  the  other  ringleaders  of  the 
mutineers,  who  had  been  most  active  in  opposing 
Columbus,  were  required  to  leave  the  island  at  the 
same  time.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  the 
natives  to  be  free  subjects  of  Spain,  of  whom  no  service 
was  to  be  exacted  contrary  to  their  own  inclination, 
and  without  paying  them  an  adequate  price  for  their 
labour.  In  order  to  limit  the  exorbitant  gain  which 
private  persons  were  supposed  to  make  by  working  the 
mines,  an  ordinance  was  published,  directing  all  the 
gold  to  be  brought  to  a  public  smelting-house,  and 
declaring  one  half  of  it  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown. 

While  these  steps  were  taViugiox  afet\3LXvci%\.<\^tTaa- 
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quillity  and  welfare  of  the  colony  which  Columbus 
had  planted,  he  himself  was  en^ged  in  the  unpleasant 
employment  of  soliciting  the  favour  of  an  ungrateful 
court,  and  notwithstanding  all  his  merit  and  services, 
he  solicited  in  vain.  After  attending  the  court  of  Spain 
for  near  two  years,  as  an  humble  suitor,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  remove  Ferdinand's  prejudices  and  ap- 
prehensions ;  and  perceived,  at  length,  that  he  laboured 
in  vain,  when  he  urged  a  claim  of  justice  or  merit 
with  an  interested  and  unfeeling  prince. 

But  even  this  ungenerous  return  did  not  discourage 
bim  from  pursuing  the  great  object  which  first  called 
forth  his  inventive  genius,  and  excited  him  to  attempt 
discovery.  To  open  a  new  passage  to  the  East  Indies, 
was  his  orioinal  and  favourite  scheme.  This  still 
engrossed  his  thoughts ;  and  either  from  his  own  ob- 
servations in  his  voyage  to  Paria,  or  from  some  obscure 
hint  of  the  natives,  or  from  the  accounts  given  by 
Bastidas  and  de  la  Cosa  of  their  expedition,  he  con- 
ceived an  opinion  that,  beyond  the  continent  of 
America,  there  was  a  sea  which  extended  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  hoped  to  find  some  strait  or  narrow  neck 
of  land,  by  which  a  communication  might  be  opened 
with  it  and  the  part  of  the  ocean  already  known.  By 
a  very  fortunate  conjecture,  he  supposed  this  strait  or 
isthmus  to  be  situated  near  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Full 
of  this  idea,  though  he  was  now  of  an  advanced  age, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  broken  with  infirmities,  he 
offered,  with  the  alacrity  of  a  youthful  adventurer,  to 
undertake  a  voyage  which  would  ascertain  this  impor- 
tant point,  and  perfect  the  grand  scheme  which  from 
the  beginning  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  Several 
circumstances  concurred  in  disposing  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  this  proposal. 
They  were  glad  to  have  the  pretext  of  any  honourable 
employment  for  removing  from  court  a  man  with  whose 
demands  they  deemed  it  impolitic  to  comply,  and 
whose  services  it  was  indecent  to  neglect.  Though 
unwilling  to  reward  Columbus,  they  were  not  insen- 
sible of  his  merit,  and  from  their  experieuce  o^  Vi\s  %V^ 
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and  conduct,  had  reason  to  give  credit  to  his  conjec- 
tures, and  to  confide  in  his  success.  To  these  consi- 
derations, a  third  must  be  added  of  still  more  powerful 
influence.  About  this  time  the  Portuguese  fleet,  under 
Cabral,  arrived  from  the  Indies ;  and,  by  the  richness 
of  its  cargo,  gave  the  people  of  Europe  a  more  perfect 
idea  than  they  had  hitherto  been  able  to  form,  of  the 
opulence  and  fertility  of  the  East.  Lisbon  became 
immediately  the  seat  of  commerce  and  wealth  ;  while 
Spain  had  only  the  expectation  of  remote  benefit,  and 
of  future  gain,  from  the  western  world.  Nothing, 
then,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards  than 
Columbus's  offer  to  conduct  them  to  the  East,  by  a 
route  which  he  expected  to  be  shorter^  as  well  as  less 
dangerous,  than  that  which  the  Portuguese  had  taken. 
Even  Ferdinand  was  roused  by  such  a  prospect,  and 
warmly  approved  of  the  undertaking. 

But  interesting  as  the  object  of  this  voyage  was  to 
the  nation,  Columbus  could  procure  only  four  small 
barks,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  exceed  seventy  tons 
in  burden,  for  performing  it.  Accustomed  to  brave 
danger,  and  to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings  with 
inadequate  force,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
command  of  this  pitiful  squadron.  His  brother  Bar- 
tholomew, and  his  second  son  Ferdinand,  the  historian 
of  his  actions,  accompanied  him.  He  sailed  from 
Cadiz  on  the  9th  of  May,  1502,  and  touched,  as  usual, 
at  the  Canary  islands ;  from  thence  he  proposed  to  have 
stood  directly  for  the  continent ;  but  his  largest  vessel 
was  so  clumsy  and  unfit  for  service,  as  constrained 
him  to  bear  away  for  Hispaniola,  in  hopes'  of  ex- 
changing her  for  some  ship  of  the  fleet  that  had  carried 
out  Ovando.  When  he  arrived  at  St.  Domingo,  he 
found  eighteen  of  these  ships  ready  loaded,  and  on  the 
point  of  departing  for  Spain.  Columbus  immediately 
acquainted  the  governor  with  the  destination  of  his 
voyage,  and  the  accident  which  had  obliged  him  to 
alter  his  route.  He  requested  permission  to  enter  the 
harbour,  not  only  that  he  might  negotiate  the  exchange 
of  his  ship,  but  that  he  might  take  shelter  during  a 
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violent  harricane,  of  which  he  discerned  the  approach 
from  variolic  prognostics,  which  his  experience  and 
sagacity  had  taufl^t  him  to  observe.  On  that  account, 
be  advised  him  Tikewiaie  to  pat  off  for  some  days  the 
departure  of  the  fleet  bound  for  Spain.  But  Ovando 
refused  his  request,  and  despised  his  counsel.  His 
salutary  warning,  which  merited  the  greatest  attention, 
was  regarded  as  the  dream  of  a  visionary  prophet,  who 
arrogantly  pretended  to  predict  an  event  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  foresight.  The  fleet  set  sail  for  Spain. 
Next  night  the  hurricane  came  on  with  dreadful  im- 
petnosit^.     Columbus,  aware  of  the  danger,  took 

Precautions  against  it,  and  saved  his  little  squadron, 
'he  fleet  deseed  for  Spain  tnet  with  the  fate  which 
the  rashness  and  obstinacy  of  its  commanders  deserved. 
Of  eighteen  ships,  two  or  three  only  escaped.  In  this 
general  wreck  perished  Bovadilla,  Roldan,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  had  been  the  most  active  in 
persecuting  Columbus,  and  oppressing  the  Indians. 
Tmtber  with  themselves,  all  the  wealth  which  they 
had  acquired  bv  their  injustice  and  cruelty  was  swal- 
lowed up,  which  exceeded  in  value  two  hundred 
thousand  pesos.*  Among  the  ships  that  escaped,  one 
had  on  board  ail  the  effects  of  Columbus  which  had 
been  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  his  fortune.  Histori- 
ans, struck  with  the  exact  discrimination  of  characters, 
as  well  as  the  just  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, conspicuous  in  those  events,  universally  attri- 
bute them  to  an  immediate  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence.  Upon  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  ra(;e 
of  men,  who  were  witnesses  of  this  occurrence,  it  made 
a  different  impression.  They  believed  Columbus  to 
be  possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  and  imagined 
that  be  had  conjurea  up  this  dreadful  storm  by  magical 
art  and  incantations,  in  order  to  be  avenged  of  his 
enemies. 

Columbus  soon  left  Hispaniola,  where  he  met  with 

*  TUt  ram,  ealcutadDf  the  pno  tt  *m.  6d.f  would  amnant  to  45,000/., 
which  (taking  Into  arrount  the  high  value  of  money  In  the  tixteenth 
centarj)  may  be  coniMered  equal  to  93s,000{.  at  the  preaent  Mriod. 
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such  an  inhospitable  reception,  and  stood  towards  the 
continent.  After  a  tedioas  and  dangerous  voyage, 
he  discovered  Guanaia,  an  island  not  far  distant  from 
the  coast  of  Honduras.  There  he  had  an  interview 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  who 
arrived  in  a  large  canoe.  In  return  to  the  inquiries 
which  the  Spaniards  made,  with  their  usual  eagerness, 
concerning  the  places  where  the  Indians  got  the  gold 
which  they  wore  by  way  of  ornament,  they  directed 
them  to  countries  situated  to  the  west,  in  which  gold 
was  found  in  such  profusion,  that  it  was  applied  to  the 
most  common  uses.  Instead  of  steering  m.  quest  of 
a  country  so  inviting,  which  would  have  conducted 
him  along  the  coast  of  Yucatan  to  the  rich  empire  of 
Mexico,  Columbus  was  so  bent  upon  his  favourite 
scheme  of  finding  out  the  strait  which  he  supposed  to 
communicate  with  the  Indian  ocean,  that  he  bore 
away  to  the  east  towards  the  gulf  of  Darien.  In  this 
navigation  he  discovered  all  the  coast  of  the  continent, 
from  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  to  a  harbour  which,  on 
account  of  its  beauty  and  security,  he  called  Porto 
Bel  to.  He  searched  in  vain  for  the  imaginary  strait, 
through  which  he  expected  to  make  his  way  into  an 
unknown  sea ;  and  though  he  went  on  shore  several 
times,  aod  advanced  into  the  country,  he  did  not  pene- 
trate so  far  as  to  cross  the  narrow  isthmus  which  se- 
parates the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  great  southern 
ocean.  He  was  so  much  delighted,  however,  with 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  aod  conceived  such  an 
idea  of  its  wealth,  from  the  specimens  of  gold  pro- 
duced by  the  natives,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  a  small 
colony  upon  the  river  Belen,  in  the  province  of  Vera- 
gua,  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  and  to  return 
himself  to  Spain,  in  order  to  procure  what  was  requi- 
site for  rendering  the  establishment  permanent.  But 
the  ungovernable  spirit  of  the  people  under  his  com* 
mand,  deprived  Columbus  of  the  glory  of  planting 
the  fihit  colony  on  the  continent  of  America.  Xheir 
insolence  and  rapaciousness  provoked  the  natives  to 
take  arms,  and  as  these  were  a  more  hardy  and  war- 
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like  rtoe  of  men  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands, 
tfaey  cat  off  pert  of  the  Spaniards,  and  obliged  the 
rest  to  abandon  a  station  which  was  found  to  be  un- 
tenable. 

This  repulse,  the  first  that  the  Spaniards  met  with 
from  any  of  the  American  nations,  was  not  the  only 
misfortune  that  befell  Columbus ;  it  was  followed  by 
a  succession  of  all  the  disasters  to  which  navigation 
is  exposed.  One  of  his  ships  pernhed;  he  was 
obl^^  to  abandon  another,  as  nnnt  for  service ;  and 
with  the  two  which  remained,  he  quitted  that  part  of 
the  continent,  which  in  his  anguish  he  named  the 
coast  of  Vezatioo,  and  bote  away  for  Hispaniola.  New 
distroiBcn  awuted  him  in  this  voyage.  He  was  driven 
back  by  a  violent  tempest  from  the  coast  of  Cuba,  his 
^ipe  fell  foul  of  one  another,  and  were  so  much  shat- 
tered by  the  shock,  that  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they 
reached  Jamaica,  where  he  was  obliged  to  run  them 
s^ronnd  to  prevent  them  from  sinking.  The  measure 
of  his  calamities  seemed  now  to  be  full.  He  was 
cast  a^ore  upon  an  island  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  only  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  America. 
His  ships  were  ruined  beyond  the  possibility  of  being 
repaired.  To  convey  an  account  of  his  situation  to 
Hispaniola,  appeared  impracticable  ;  and  without  this 
it  was  vain  to  expect  relief.  His  genius,  fertile  in 
resources,  and  most  vigorous  in  those  perilous  ex- 
tremities when  feeble  minds  abandon  themselves  to  de- 
spair, discovered  the  only  expedient  which  afforded 
any  prospect  of  deliverance.  He  had  recourse  to  the 
hospitable  kindness  of  the  natives,  who,  considering 
the  Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature,  were 
eager,  on  every  occasion,  to  minister  to  their  wants. 
From  them  he  obtained  two  of  their  canoes,  each 
formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree  hollowed  with 
fire,  and  so  mis-shapen  and  awkward  as  hardly  to 
merit  the  name  of  boats.  In  these,  which  were  fit 
only  for  creeping  along  the  coast,  or  crossing  from 
one  side  of  a  bay  to  another,  Mendez,  a  Spaniard, 
and  Fieschi,  a  Genoese,  two  gentlemen  particularly 
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alliched  (o  Coluinlius,  gallunlly  oifeced  to  gel  out  foi 
tliipnaiala,  upon  a  vovage  of  above  thiil;  leagues 
This  they  BccomplUlietr  in  ten  diyt,  after  Burmounlin; 
IDC  redibled»nge«,  and  enduring  euch  fatiguea  thai  sBve 
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have  excited.  Mendei  snd  Fieschi  spent  eight  oianthii 
in  soliciting  relief  for  IhEJr  commaiiijer  and  Ds^ocialeB, 
without  any  prospect  of  obtftiniog  it- 

Duriug  this  period,  varioui  pasaioas  sgilalcd  the 
mind  of  Columbus  and  his  companions  in  adversily. 
At  finl  the  eipeclaiion  of  speedy  deliverance,  from 
the  succen  of  Meadet  and  Fiesclii's  voyage,  cheered 
the  spirits  of  the  most  desponding.  After  sorOB  lime 
the  most  ttmoroui  begad  to  suspect  that  they  had  mis- 
carried in  Iboir  daring  attempt.  At  length,  even  the 
moil  sanguine  concluded  that  Ihey  had  perished.  Tlie 

threatened  Ihelife  of  Columhus.  whom  they  repronch- 

caooes,  which  he  hod  purchased  from  the  Indians, 
and,  despising  hia  reraoostrances  and  entreaties,  made 
oS  with  ihem  lo  a  disUnt  part  of  the  Inland.  At  the 
same  time  the  natives  murmured  at  the  long  residence 
of  the  Spaniards  in  their  country.  They  began  lo 
bring  in  proviiions  with  reluctsDce,  they  furnished 
them  with  ■  ipaiing  hand,  and  threatened  to  withdraw 
Ihose  supplies  altogether.  Such  a  resolution  must 
,._._  i.._  _.._.....  ,_._.  ._  .^_  "---lianjs.  Their 
.f  ihe  Indians  ; 
e  the  admiration  and  re- 
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bcheH  Ihem,  desirucuao  wai  univaiaable.     The  in- 
lutly  of  Columbus  Huggesled  ■  happy  artiGc?«,  IhiU 


UQl  OQly  renloTcd  but  heiEhlened  t 


on|(in<illy  caterlHined  of  them. 
By  bid  (kill  in  sslronomy  he  knew  ihtt  there  was 
abottly  to  be  a  total  ecli)ite  of  the  moon.  He  aatem- 
bld  all  the  pjincipal  persoai  oF  the  district  aiound 
hiw  on  the  dny  before  ii  hippenfd,  and,  aftsr  leproach- 
ing  them  for  iheir  fickleness  in  willidrawing  their  iF- 
ftcIioB  and  BEsiilance  from  men  *hom  lliey  had  Ulely 
revered,  be  told  them,  that  the  Spaoianli  were  aet- 
»siit5  uf  Ibo  Great  Spirit  who  dwetli  in  heaven,  who 
mgde  and  governi  ilie  world;  thai  he.  ofient' 


refuiioE  10  support  men  who  were  the  objecti  of 

lis  pHaliar  ta>aur,  was  prepariue  to  puoish  Ihia  crime 

■^         "     '         eVBTiiy.  and  that  thai  veiy  night 

ntbhold  her  light,  and  appear  of  a 


with  eiemplary  B 


bloody  hue,  aa  a  flign  of  the  divine  wrath,  aitu  ai 
blem  of  the  vengeanue  ready  to  fall  upon  them,  lu 
Ihil  TnarvelloUii  prediclion  aome  of  Ihcin  listened  witii 
the  Mreleu  indifference  peculiar  to  the  people  of 
America ;  others,  with  ibe  ciedulous  iBtoniihment 
"^  I  when  the  moon  begait 


with  conttsrngtion  to  their  houses,  and  retuming  in- 
«inlly  la  Columhua  loaded  with  provision*,  threw 
Ihem  at  his  Feet,  conjurine  him  to  intercede  with  the 
Great  Spirit  to  avert  the  deaiructian  with  which  they 
were  thrtnloned.  Columbus,  seeming  id  be  mured 
by  their  eolrealies,  promised  focomply  with  their  de- 
—      The  eclipse  went  off,  the  moon  recovered  ii» 


d  profusely  w 
tire*,  with  snperr^tiiious  atti 
that  could  give  them  oFTeuce. 
During  thoK  transactions.  Ii 


!S  which  lliey  liad  aeiied.    ilut  ^m  lb 


he 
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misconduct,  or  the  violeace  of  the  winds  and  currents, 
their  efforts  were  ail  unsuccessful.  Enraged  at  this 
disappointment,  they  marched  towards  that  part  of 
the  island  where  Columbus  remained,  threatening  him 
with  new  insults  and  danger.  While  they  were  ad- 
vancing, an  event  happened,  more  cruel  and  afflicting 
than  any  calamity  which  he  dreaded  from  them.  The 
governor  of  Hispaniola,  whose  mind  was  still  filled 
with  some  dark  suspicions  of  Columbus,  sent  a  small 
bark  to  Jamaica,  not  to  deliver  bis  distressed  country- 
men, but  to  spy  out  their  condition.  He  gave  the 
command  of  this  vessel  to  Escobar,  an  inveterate  ene- 
my of  Columbus,  who,  adhering  to  his  instructions 
with  malignant  accuracy,  cast  anchor  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  island,  approached  the  shore  in  a  small 
boat,  observed  the  wretcned  plight  of  the  Spaniards, 
delivered  a  letter  of  empty  compliments  to  the  admi- 
ral, received  his  answer,  and  aeparted.  When  the 
Spaniards  first  descried  the  vessel  standing  towards 
the  island  every  heart  exulted,  as  if  the  long-expected 
hour  of  their  deliverance  had  at  length  arrived  ;  but 
when  it  disappeared  so  suddenly,  they  sunk  into  the 
deepest  dejection,  and  all  their  hopes  died  away. 
Columbus  alone,  though  he  felt  most  sensibly  this 
wanton  insult  which  Ovando  added  to  his  past  neg- 
lect, retained  such  composure  of  mind  as  to  be  able 
to  cheer  his  followers.  He  assured  them  that  Mendez 
and  Fieschi  had  reached  Hispaniola  in  safety;  that 
they  would  speedily  procure  ships  to  carry  them  off; 
but,  as  Escobar's  vessel  could  not  take  them  all  on 
board,  that  he  had  refused  to  go  with  her,  because  he 
was  determined  never  to  abandon  the  faithful  com- 
panions of  his  distress.  Soothed  with  the  expectation 
of  speedy  deliverance,  and  delighted  with  his  appa- 
rent generosity  in  attending  more  to  their  preservation 
than  to  his  own  safety,  their  spirits  revived,  and  he 
regained  their  confidence. 

Without  this  confidence  he  could  not  have  resisted 
the  mutineers,  who  were  now  at  hand.  All  his  en- 
deavours to  reclaim  thoee  desperate  men  had  no  effect 


OP  AMIilKICA. 
bul  Id  incrcaw  Iheir  IVcaiy.  T 
reodered  it  necBsiary  [o  oppose  tlic 
Columbiu,  H ho  bad  beea  Igng  affl 
could  am  take  the  Geld.  His  broi 
marchsd  i^iast  ihem.     Tliey   q 


n  with  open  force. 
et,  Ibe  adelsDiado. 


in  boldly  10  the  a  Had 

(ado,  whose  sifBOgih  was  equal  to  liii  courage,  closed 
with  iheir  eaptoia,  wounded,  disBrioed,  and  took  him 


first  ali'o.^ 
lio.     Theadeh 


sight  of  Ihis,  the  i 


•vith  a  das. 


tarUlj  r<ai 

after,  they  submilied  ia  a  body  to  Columbus, 
bound  themselves  by  the  most  salema  oaths  to  obey 
■U  his  CDmnilDds.  Hardly  was  Itsnquillity  rs-e>la- 
Uiabed,  when  the  ships  appeared,  who^e  arrival  Co- 
lumbus hid  promiied  with  great  address,  though  ha 
oonld  forcsea  ifwith  little  certaiuty.  With  Iransporli 
of  joy,  the  Spmiarda  qaixed  aa  island  in  whieh  ihs 
tiateeiiDg  jealousy  of  Ovando  had  suffered  (hem  la 
lavish  above  a  year,  eiposed  to  miury  in  all  its 
ftiWUi  hnta. 

When  thoy  tnived  at  St.  Domingo,  the  gaverooT, 


.ulgar  , 


1,  that 


ilily,  fawD 
1  hid  attempted  to  mia.  He  re- 
h  the  mostiludied  respect,  lodged 
lae,  and  distin|{nish«l  him  with 
ir.  But  amidii  those  overacted 
'gard,  he  could  not  conceal  the 

■     ■ "    ■  He  set  al 
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Willi  iDhumoDtljuidiajustice.  HJa  pi¥[raraUDns  were 
soaa  Jiaishecl,  and  be  set  iail  for  Spam  wiih  twa  ships. 
DisaBtcrs  similar  lo  ihnse  which  had  aceompaniBcl 
him  thrODgh  life  cDDtinued  Id  pursue  him  to  Ihe  euil 

aoon  breed  back  to  Si.  Oamisgo ;  the  other,  shallered 
by  violent  alorms,  railed  Keien  huadred  leagues  with 
jur^-masts,  aod  reached  with  diffcully  tlie  port  o!  St. 

There  he  received  the  account  of  an  evool  whici. 
eompleled  his  misforluDes.  This  was  the  death  of  hij) 
patroness  queen  Isabella,  in  whoae  juslice.  humanity, 
Knd  favour,  he  eonhded  aa  his  last  lesource.  Mone 
now  remaiued  to  redress  his  wroags,  m  to  reward  him 
foi  his  services  and  suffeiings,  but  Ferdinand,  who 
had  ID  long  opposed  and  so  oftea  iojured  him.  To 
solicit  a  prince  tbua  prejudiced  against  him,  was  an 
occupalioQ  no  less  irksome  than  hopelera.     Ferdinand 

Imtead  of  gianliug  his  claims,  he  proposed  cipedieni; 
in  Older  to  elude  them,  and  epua  out  ihe  aljair  with 
anch  apparent  art,  as  plainly  discovered  bis  iotentiuu 
that  it  should  never  be  lermiDaled.  Disgutled  with 
the  ingmtitude  of  a  niDoaich  whom  he  had  stned 
with  such  fidelilv  and  luccess,  exhausted  with  the  fii- 
ligues  and  hardships  which  he  had  endnred,  and 
broken  with  the  inHrmiiiGi  which  these  had  brought 
upon  him,  Columbus  euded  his  life  at  Valladolid  on 
the  20lh  of  May,  1SD6,  io  the  SSlh  year  of  his  agv. 
He  died  with  a  composure  of  mind  suitable  lo  the 
magnanimity  which  distinguished  his  character,  and 
with  Bentimeuts  of  piety  becoming  that  suptema  respect 
for  religion,  which  he  mauifested  in  every  occurrence 
of  his  life." 


Intupfirlsl,  ID  lAU,  u  Uw  l^uihiB 
ailt,  ud  difoAMli  Ibr rtnitf  o( 


WIII1.E  CatDmboBwaa  eraplojeil  in  bis  last  vaya^, 
vevefa]  evenlfi  worthy  of  natice  happcued  id  ULf- 
p-miula.  The  colouy  there,  the  pareii  and  nnrae  of 
kII  Ihe  subsequent  eBtabliibnieata  of  Spain  ia  iIib  New 
World,  gmduallf  actiuired  the  form  of  a  regular  and 
proapenuB  socieij.  1'he  humane  solirilude  of  IcabelU 
to  protecl  Ihe  Indiana  from  oppreuion.  and  panica- 
larly  the  ptoclamBUan  by  whicn  the  SpaniardB  were 

Srobtbiled  tocampel  (hEm  lo  work,  retarded,  it  Ultae, 
If  some  time  the   progress   of  improvement.     The 
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the  Indians,  quitted  the  island,  when  deprived  of  those 
instruments  without  which  they  knew  not  how  to  carry 
on  any  operation.  Many  of  the  new  settlers  who  came 
over  with  Ovando,  were  seized  with  the  distempers 
peculiar  to  the  climate,  and  in  a  short  space  above  a 
thousand  of  them  died.  At  the  same  time,  the  exact- 
ing one  half  of  the  product  of  the  mines  as  the  royal 
share,  was  found  to  be  a  demand  so  exorbitant,  that 
no  adventurers  would  engage  to  work  them  upon  such 
terms.  In  order  to  save  the  colony  from  ruin,  Ovando 
ventured  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  royal  edicts.  He 
made  a  new  distribution  of  the  Indians  among  the 
Spaniards,  and  compelled  them  to  labour,  for  a  stated 
time,  in  digging  the  mines,  or  in  cultivating  the 
ground  ;  but  in  order  to  screen  himself  from  the  im- 
putation of  having  subjected  them  again  to  servitude, 
he  enjoined  their  masters  to  pay.Uiem  ft  certain  sum, 
as  the  price  of  their  work.  He  reduced  the  royal 
&hare  of  the  gold  found  in  the  mines  from  the  half  to 
the  third  part,  and  soon  after  lowered  it  to  a  fifth,  at 
which  it  long  remained.  Notwithstanding  Isabella's 
tender  concern  for  the  good  treatment  of  the  Indians, 
and  Ferdinand's  eagerness  to  improve  the  royal  re- 
venue, Ovando  persuaded  the  court  to  approve  of 
both  these  regulations. 

But  the  Indians,  after  enjoying  respite  from  oppres- 
sion, though  during  a  short  interval,  now  felt  the  yoke 
of  bondage  to  be  so  galling,  that  they  made  several 
attempts  to  vindicate  their  own  liberty.  This  the 
Spaniards  considered  as  rebellion,  and  took  arms  in 
order  to  reduce  them  to  subjection.  They  conceived 
the  Americans  to  be  animals  of  an  inferior  nature, 
who  were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
men.  In  peace,  they  subjected  them  to  servitude. 
In  war,  they  paid  no  regard  to  those  laws,  which,  by 
a  tacit  convention  between  contending  nations,  regu- 
late hostility,  and  set  some  bounds  to  its  rage.  They 
considered  them  not  as  men  fighting  in  defence  of 
their  liberty,  but  as  slaves  who  had  revolted  against 
their  masters.    The  caziques,  when  taken,  were  con- 
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dciDued.  [ike  Die  leaden  of  bauditii,  t 

>nd  ignomiDious  pinushmeau  ;  ind  all  their  i 

wilhoQt  regarding  the  dislinclioa  or  i 

among  ihem,  were  leducod  to  ilie  same  iiale  of  abject 

alavery.    With  Euch  D.  spirit  and  HeQlimeals  were  hoa- 

tiiitie^  carried  an  agalDAt  the  cjiiique  of  Hi^uey.  a 

province  It  (he  culem  cilremity  ut  the  iiiaad.     This 

war  vrta  ofcationed  by  ihe  peifidj  of  the  Spaniinit, 

in  vioialing  a  treaty  wbicb  they  bad  loade  with  tha 


another  part  of  liie 


■  better  Tale. 

The  coaduci  of  I 
ulind,  was  btill  mo 
province  anciently  named  Xaragua,  which  extendi 
(mm  the  fetule  plain  nhere  Leogaae  is  now  situated, 

a  remile  caiique,  named  Anacoana,  highly  respected 
by  the  natives.    She,  from  that  partial  (ondnesa  with 
wliich  the  women  of  America  were  altachsd  lo  the 
Europeans,  bad  always  courted  the  friendship  of  the 
Spaniards,    sad    loailed  them   with  benefits.      But 
•ome   of    the   adbcieala  of    Roldan    baving  settled 
in   her  eouotfy,  were  so    much  exasperated  at  her 
endeavouring   to    restrain    their  eicenes,    ibal    Ihn     i 
■ceneed  liec  of  having  formed  a  plan  to  Ihion  dST  J 
the  yoke,  and  lo  exterminate  Ihe  Spaniards.     Ovan^  ■ 
doi  though  he  knew  well  what  little  credit  was  doo  I 
to   luch    profligate  Bten,    marched,    wilboal   farther  1 
s  Xaragua,  with  three   hundred  fool 
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three  hundred,  and  advancing  at  the  head  of  these, 
accompanied  by  a  great  crowd  of  persons  of  inferior 
rank,  she  welcomed  Ovando  with  songs  and  dances, 
according  to  the  mode  of  the  country,  and  conducted 
him  to  uie  place  of  her  residence.    There  he  was 
feasted  for  some  days,  with  all  the  kindness  of  simple 
hospitality,  and  amused  with  the- games  and  spectacles 
usual  among  the  Amertcan  upon  occasions  oi  mirth 
and  festivity.     But  amidst  the  sectirity  which  this  in- 
spired, Ovando  was  meditating  the  destruction  of  his 
unsuspicious  entertainer  and  her  subjects.     Under 
colour  of  exhibiting  to  the  Indians  the  parade  of  an 
European  tournament,  he  advanced  with  his  troops  in 
battle  array,  towards  the  house  in  which  Anacoana 
and  the  chiefs  who  attended  her,  were  assembled.  The 
infantry  took  possession  of  all  the  avenues  which  led 
to  the  village.  The  horsemen  encompassed  the  house. 
These  movements  were  the  object  of  admiration  with' 
out  any  mixture  of  fear,  until,  upon  a  signal  which 
had  been  concerted,  the   Spaniards  suddenly  drew 
their  swords,  and  rushed  upon  the  Indians,  defence- 
less and  astonished  at  an  act  of  treachery  which  ex- 
ceeded the  conception  of  undesigning  men.      In  a 
moment  Anacoana  was  secured.    All  her  attendants 
were  seized  and  bound.     Fire  was  set  to  the  house  ; 
and  without  examination  or  conviction,  all  these  un- 
happy persons,  the  most  illustrious  in  their  own  coun- 
try, were  consumed  in  the  flames.     Anacoana  was 
reserved  for  a  more  ignominious  fate.  She  was  carried 
in  chains  to  St.  Domingo,  and,  after  the  formality  of 
a  trial  before  Spanish  judges,  she  was  condemned, 
upon  the  evidence  of  those  very  men  who  had  be- 
trayed her,  to  be  publicly  hanged. 

Overawed  and  humbled  by  this  atrocious  treatment 
of  their  princes  and  nobles,  who  were  objects  of  their 
highest  reverence,  the  people  in  all  the  provinces  of 
Hispaniola  submitted,  without  farther  resistance,  to 
the  Spanish  yoke.  Upon  the  death  of  Isabella,  all 
the  regulations  tending  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  their 
servitude  were  forgotten;  and  that  wretched  people 
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r  ID  oriltr  to  salisly  Ihv  r«p«- 
,  nliose  eiuctiani  no  Ibq^se 

_  .^    ..  It,  barbarous  ba  Ebeir  policy 

mi,  >nd  btal  to  the  iDliabilaDlE  of  Hiipantola,  n  pco- 
ituced.  rar  saina  (iioe,  very  coniiduablc  eSect*.  By 
MlJing  foiih  ihe  force  of  a  whole  tiatioa,  and  eierling 
Hin  Dfle  direction ,  the  worliiag  of  the  mines  wu  carried 
on  urith  amaun?  rnpidil;  and  bucccss.  Dnriog  eeveial 
years,  tlie  gold  brouoht  into  the  fcyil  snielttDf-housea 
Ml  UKpnniols  amounted  annuailj  lo  foui  huodred 
ind  sixlf  thouiand  pesos,  akofe  £100,000  Merling; 
•rliicb,  if  we  atieod  to  Ihe  gieat  changi!  in  the  value 
Af  tnonej  nnce  the  be^oaing  of  Ihe  ffiiteenth  century 
to  the  present  limei,  must  appear  a  considerabla  sum. 
Vast  nrlunei  wure  created,  erf  a  sudden,  bv  some. 
Others  dissipated,  in  ostentauons  proTuiian,  whil  they 
acquireil  with  bcilitj.  Domled  by  both,  new  adten- 
luren  crowded  to  /ijnerici,  vith  ihe  mul  eager  im- 
patioiice  to  shars  in  IboM  treasures  whicb  bad  er 


OvaiuJo  governed  the  dpanlards 


Ihe  Indians,  fie  e>^tab1isbed  equal  laws;  and,  by 
eieentiDe  them  with  impartiality,  accuitomed  the 
people  Of  the  colony  to  reverence  them.  He  founded 
■ever*]  new  tD»aa  m  difietent  paiti  nf  the  island,  and 
allored  inhabitants  to  them,  by  the  coatessioii  of  vait- 
001  immuntiies.  He  endeavoured  to  turn  the  attHntion 
of  the  Spaniards  to  some  branch  of  industry  mots 
useful  than  that  of  eearrhiug  For  gold  in  the  mines. 
SocnesUptoF  the  sagat-cane  having  been  brought  from 


warm  climate  to  which  tbey  were  Itansplanted,  that 
the  cullivniiaa  of  them  soon  became  an  objecl  of  com- 
merM.  Enensive  planlationi  were  begun ;  augar- 
..  _-L-  v^ii  iiiQ  Spaniards  called  ingtniin,  from  the 
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and  in  a  few  yean  tbe  manufacture  of  this  commodity 
was  the  great  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hispa- 
niola,  and  the  most  considerable  source  of  their  wealth. 

The  prudent  endeavours  of  Ovando  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  colony  were  powerfully  seconded  by 
Ferdinand.  The  large  remittances  which  he  receiv^ 
from  the  New  World  opened  his  eyes,  at  length,  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  those  discoveries,  which 
he  had  hitherto  aftected  to  undervalue.  He  now 
erected  a  court  dbtinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Casa  de 
Contratacion,  or  Board  of  Trade*  composed  of  persons 
eminent  for  rank  and  abilities,  to  whom  he  committed 
the  administration  of  American  affairs.  This  board 
assembled  regularly  in  Seville,  and  was  invested  with 
a  distinct  and  extensive  jartsdiction.  He  gave  a  re- 
gular form  to  ecclesia^cal  goYernment  in  America, 
by  nominating  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  together 
with  clergymen  of  suborainate  ranks,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Spaniards  established  there,  as  well  as  of  the 
natives  who  should  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  But 
notwithstanding  the  obsequious  devotion  of  the  Spanish 
court  to  the  papal  see,  such  was  Ferdinand's  solicitude 
to  prevent  any  foreign  power  from  claiming  jurisdic- 
tion or  acquiring  influence  in  his  new  dominions,  that 
he  reserved  to  the  crown  of  Spain  the  sole  right  of 
patronage  to  the  benefices  in  America,  and  stipulated 
that  no  papal  bull  or  mandate  should  be  promulgated 
there,  until  it  was  previously  examined  and  approved 
of  by  his  council.  With  the  same  spirit  of  jealousy, 
he  prohibited  any  goods  to  be  exported  to  America, 
or  any  person  to  settle  there,  without  a  special  license 
from  that  council. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  attention  to  the  police  and 
welfare  of  the  colony,  a  calamity  impended  which 
threatened  its  dissolution.  The  original  inhabitants, 
on  whose  labour  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  de- 
pended for  their  prosperity,  and  even  their  existence, 
wasted  so  fast,  that  the  extinction  of  the  whole  race 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.  When  Columbus  discovered 
Hispaniola,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  com- 
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nllliDQ.     They  were  n 


which    thejF  wen 
Impossible  Id  exi 

aUrmini;,  Ovand< 
aoti  of  the  Lun; 


:e  Di  fifteen  veora. 
if  Ihe  iostrumeDU 
iinpluf,  toand  it 


which  Ihey  hid  already  begun.  In 
ID  immeiJiate  remedy  for  bd  evil  so 
pnipo«d  to  Iranspon  the  inhsbil- 
a  idiada  to  HiNpsnioIa.  under  pre- 
.tgbi  be  civillieil  with  more  farility, 
■nil  iititrurled  lu  gieaier  adinnioge  in  (be  Chriatian 
wligiOD,  if  they  were  united  10  llie  SpnOKh  colony, 
sniT  placed  uniier  the  immediate  inspection  of  ihe 
_-_: !__  — i_j  .!.___       !■  _j: deceived  by 


willing  10 


91  an  act  uf  vioien. 


whiffh  policy  represenli 
to  (ho  proposal.  Several  vessels  were  Glled  oul  for 
(he  Lucayo*,  the  eammanderg  o(  wbicb  iaformed  Ihe 
nsiives.  with  whow  language  ihcy  were  now  well  ac' 
qminted,  ihat  they  same  from  a  delicious  country,  ia 
which  Ihe  depBtl«l  ancotora  of  the  Indians  raided, 
by  whom  Ihej  were  sent  to  iuvite  their  descendanU  to 
Teaort  thither,  to  parlalie  of  the  bliss  eojoyed  tl: —  "-- 


ulily  ;  and  fond  el 
n  that  happy  re^oa. 
ernesa.    By  Ihi^  ai  " 


Soaniai^    . 


The  Spaniada  had,  for  somo  lime,  carried  on  their 

itioBsia  the  mines  of  Hi^panioia  with  such  ardour, 

11  a«  succcM,  Ihal  these  teemed  to  have  engrossed 
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SpaniaraU  to  search  for  new  countries,  where  their 
avarice  might  be  gratiHed  with  more  facility.  Joan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  who  commanded  under  Ovando  in 
the  eastern  district  of  Hispaniola,  passed  over  to  the 
island  of  St.  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  which  Columbus 
had  discovered  in  his  second  voyage,  and  penetrated 
into  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  As  be  found  the 
soil  to  be  fertile,  and  expected,  from  some  symptoms, 
as  well  as  from  the  information  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
discover  miiies  of  gold  in  the  mountains,  Ovando 
permitted  him  to  attempt  making  a  settlement  in  the 
island.  This  was  easily  effected  by  an  officer  eminent 
for  conduct  no  less  than  for  courage.  In  a  few  years 
Puerto  Rico  was  subjected  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, the  natives  were  reduced  to  servitude;  and, 
being  treated  with  the  same  inconsiderate  ngour  as 
their  neighbours  in  Hiipaniola,  tiie  race  of  original 
inhabitants,  worn  out  with  &tigue  and  sufierings,  was 
soon  exterminated. 

About  the  same  time,  Joan  Diai  de  Solis,  in  con* 
junction  with  Vincent  Yanex  Pinzon,  one  of  Colum* 
bus's  original  companions,  made  a  voyage  to  the  con- 
tinent. They  held  the  mme  course  which  Columbus 
had  taken,  as  far  as  to  the  island  of  Guanaios ;  but, 
standing  from  thence  to  the  west,  they  discovered  a 
new  and  extensive  province,  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Yucatan,  and  proceeded  a  conaderable  way 
along  the  coast  of  that  country.  Though  nothing 
memorable  occurred  in  this  voyage,  it  deserves  notice, 
because  it  led  to  discoveries  of  greater  importance. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  voyage  of  Sebastian  de 
Ocampo  must  be  mentioned.  By  the  command  of 
Ovando,  he  sailed  round  Cuba,  and  first  discovered 
with  certainty,  that  this  country,  which  Columbus 
once  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent,  was  a 
large  island. 

This  voyage  round  Cuba  was  one  of  the  last  occur- 
rences under  the  administration  of  Ovando.  £ver 
since  the  death  of  Columbus,  his  son  Don  Diego  had 
been  employed  in  soliciting  Ferdinand  to  grant  him 


(he  afli«e*  ol' viceroy  uiil  admimlia  tbe  New  World.  ■ 
tugelhsr  Hilh  bU  ine  immuiiities  aad  prnlils 
dMceaded  tn  him  b;  inheritance,  in  cdDwqui 
Ihe  originsl  cajntulalioa  with  his  falher.  Al'u 
ing  wuied  Iwo  jenn  in  ioeessanL  hut  ftuitleat 
Dured  tooblaia,  bj  alepl  eei 


what  he  could  not  procure  from 
tereiled  mooirch.     He  cotnmenci 

eSain,  and 


icBlai 


11  again. 


lagvd  Indian 
mrt,  viLh  integritjr  which  leBecla 
honour  upon  its  proeeedinp,  decided  agiloit  the 
kin^,  nod  AusTained  Don  Diego^a  claim  of  the  iriee- 
iO]rall]r.  together  with  all  the  other  privities  alipu- 
laled  in  the  capitulation.  Even  after  thii  decree, 
Fetdioaod'a  repugaance  to  put  a  subject  in  poasesaion 

otMUclea,  if  Don  Diego  hid  not  (alien  a  Uep  which 
inlereated  very  powerful  persons  in  the  euccesa  of  liis 
claimi.     The  sentence  of  the  council  of  the  Indies 

so  opulent,  that  he  found  no  difficiLlty  in  concluding- 
I  marriage  with  Donna  Maria,  daugliter  of  Don  Fer- 
dinand de  Toledo,  great  commendatot  of  Leon,  and 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  a  nohleniBn  of  the  lint 
nnk,  and  nearly  related  to  the  king.  The  dute  and 
hialaniily  eflpousedaq  warmly  the  cause  of  their  new 
■11;,  that  Ferdinand  could  not  resist  their  Eolicilationi. 
lie  recalled  Oiaiido,  and  appointed  Don  Diego  hie 
aucceasor,  though,  even  in  conlerring  thia  favour,  he 
could  not  conceal  hia  jealoiiiy  ;  toe  he  allowed  him 
to  auume  only  the  title  of  governor,  not  that  of  vice- 
roy, wliieh  had  been  adjudged  to  helotig  to  him. 

Uoa  Uiego  quickly  repaired  to  Hitpaniuia,  attended    I 
by  his  brother,  his  unclee,  his  wife,  whom  Ihe  cour-    I 
leey  of  the  Spaniards  honoured  with  the  title  of  vice-    ' 
queen,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  persona  of  both 
seies.  born  of  good  hmiliei.     He  lived  with  a  eplen- 
dour  and  magnilicence  hitherto  unknown  in  the  New 
World  ;  and  the  family  of  Columbus  seemed  nuw  lo 
g^iBj  tha  hoBOura  and  rewaida  due  to  his  inventive 
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As  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  could  not  at 
once  yield  assent  to  doctrines  too  refined  for  their  un- 
cultivated understandings,  and  explained  to  them  by 
interpreters  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  lan- 
guage ;  as  they  did  not  conceive  how  a  foreign  priest, 
of  whom  they  had  never  heard,  could  have  any  right 
to  dispose  of  their  country,  or  how  an  unknown 
prince  should  claim  jurisdiction  over  them  as  his  sub- 
jects, they  fiercely  opposed  the  new  invaders  of  their 
territories.  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  endeavoured  to 
effect  by  force  what  they  could  not  accomplish  by 
persuasion.  But  they  found  these  natives  to  be  of  a 
character  very  different  from  that  of  their  countrymen 
in  the  islands.  They  were  fierce  and  warlike.  Their 
arrows  were  dipped  in  a  poison  so  noxious,  that  every 
wound  was  followed  with  certain  death.  In  one  en- 
counter they  slew  above  seventy  of  Ojeda's  followers, 

and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  wonan,  of  vhom  you  and  we, 
and  aU  the  men  who  have  been  or  shall  be  in  the  world,  are  descended. 
But  as  it  hw  come  to  pass  through  the  number  of  generations  during 
more  than  five  thousand  vears,  that  they  have  been  dispersed  into  di^ 
ftrrent  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  divided  Into  various  kingdoms  aud 
provinres,  because  one  country  was  not  able  to  contain  them,  nor 
could  they  have  found  in  one  the  means  of  subsistence  and  preserva- 
tion ;  therefore  God  our  Lord  gave  the  charge  of  all  those  people  to 
one  man  named  St.  Peter,  whom  he  constituted  the  lord  and  hiead  of 
all  the  human  race,  that  all  men,  in  whatever  place  thev  are  born,  or 
in  whatever  faith  or  place  they  are  educated,  might  yield  obedience 
unto  him.  He  hath  subjected  the  whole  world  to  his  jurisdiction,  and 
commanded  him  to  establish  his  residence  in  Rome,  as  the  most  pro- 
per place  for  the  government  of  the  world.  He  likewise  promised 
and  gave  him  power  to  e8td>li8h  his  authority  in  every  other  part  of 
the  world,  and  to  judge  and  covem  all  Chrintians,  Moors,  Jews,  Gen- 
tiles, and  all  other  people  of  whatever  sect  or  faith  they  may  be.  To 
him  id  ?iven  the  name  of  Povet  which  signifies  admirable,  great  father 
and  guardian,  because  he  is  the  father  and  governor  of  all  men. 
'I'hose  who  lived  in  the  time  of  this  holy  father  obeyed  and  acknow- 
ledged him  fa  their  lord  and  king,  and  the  superior  of  the  universe. 
The  same  has  been  observed  with  respect  to  them  who,  since  his  time, 
have  been  chosen  to  the  pontiilcate.  Thus  it  now  conUuues,  and  will 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

'One  of  these  pontiiTs,  as  lord  of  the  world,  hath  made  a  grant  of 
these  islands,  and  of  the  Tierra  Firme  of  the  ocean  sea,  to  the  Catlio- 
lic  kings  of  Castile,  Don  Ferdinand  and  Donna  Isabella,  of  glorious 
memory,  and  their  successors,  our  sovereigns,  with  all  they  contain, 
aH  is  more  fully  expressed  in  certain  deeds  passed  upon  that  occasion, 
which  vou  may  see,  if  you  desire  iL  Thus  his  majesty  is  king  and 
lord  or  these  islands,  ana  of  the  continent,  in  virtue  of  this  donation; 
and,  as  king  and  lord  aforesaid,  most  of  the  islands  to  which  his  title 
hath  been  noti6ed,  have  recognised  his  majesty,  and  now  yield  obedi- 
f  nee  and  subjection  to  him  as  their  lord,  volunta^ly  and  without  resist- 
ance ;  and  instantly,  as  soon  as  they  received  informaUon,  they  obeyed 


OF  AMEHtCA, 
>nd  tbe  SpaniordB,  for  the  tiiM  ilme,  were  uugkl  lu 
dread  Ibe  mhahiUals  of  ihe  New  World.  NoUuug 
could  loflen  llieir  feiwity.  They  lefoaed  to  hold  an; 
mlercouTBe,  or  to  eichnnge  say  friendl;  office,  nilh 
men  wlioie  rtjidesce  among  Ibem  they  loniidered  u 
IbIbI  lo  tlieir  liberty  and  iiide]iendeDCe.  This  inpla- 
cable  enmily  of  Ihe  lUtivea.  though  it  rendered  an 
ailenipt  vo  eaCablish  u  tetllemeot  in  their  coualry  ei- 
Iremely  difficult  as  well  a«  daagentu*,  might  biia 
been  suimounled  st  len^h  by  Ihe  perseTeraiiFe  of  ihe 
Spaniards,  by  Ihe  superiority  oF  Iheit  aime,  ond  their 

be  accumulated  upoD  tiie  unfortunate,  combined  lo 
eomplete  Ihslc  ruin.  Though  Ihey  received  two  con. 
wlerable  reinfoccements  from  ilispaniolu,  the  greater 
»rt  of  those  who  had  enpged  in  tliii  unhappy  e<pe- 
didoQ  peiiibed.  in  \tia  ihio  a  year,  in  the  moet  ei- 
IrtmB  mifery.   Afew  who  lurvived,  willed  u  a  teeble 
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colony  at  Santa  Maria  el  Antigua,  on  the  gulf  of 
Darien,  under  the  command  of  Vasco  Nu|[nez  de 
Balboa,  who,  in  the  most  desperate  exigencies,  dis- 
played «ich  courage  and  conduct,  as  first  gained  the 
confidence  of  his  countrymen,  and  marked  him  out 
as  their  leader  in  more  splendid  and  successful  under* 
takings.  Nor  was  be  the  only  adventurer  in  this  ex- 
pedition who  will  appear  with  lustre  in  more  impor- 
tant scenes.  Francraco  Pizarro  was  one  of  Ojeda's 
companions,  and  in  this  school  of  adversity  acquired 
or  improved  the  talents  which  fitted  him  for  the  ex- 
traordinary actions  which  be  afterwards  performed. 
Hernan  Cortes,  whose  name  became  still  more  tamous, 
had  likewise  enga^  early  in  this  enterprise,  which 
roused  all  the  active  youth  of  Hispaniola  to  arms ; 
but  the  good  fortune  that  accompanied  him  in  his 
subsequent  adventures,  interposed  to  save  him  from 
the  disasters  to  which  his  companions  were  exposed. 
He  was  taken  ill  at  St.  Domingo  before  the  departure 
of  the  fleet,  and  detained  there  by  a  tedious  indispo- 
sition. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  issue  of  this  expe- 
dition, the  Spaniards  were  not  deterred  from  engaging 
in  new  schemes  of  a  similar  nature.  The  passion  for 
new  undertakings,  which  characterizes  the  age  of  dis- 
covery in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  would  alone  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  them  from  stopping  short  in  their 
career.  But  circumstances  peculiar  to  Hispaniola,  at 
this  juncture,  concurred  with  it  in  extending  their 
navigation  and  conquests.  The  rigorous  treatment  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  island  having  almost  extirpated 
the  race,  many  of  the  Spanish  planters,  as  1  have 
already  observed,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  on 
their" works  with  the  same  vigour  and  profit,  were 
obliged  to  look  out  for  settlements  in  some  country 
where  people  were  not  yet  wasted  by  oppression. 
Others,  with  tbe  inconsiderate  levity  natural  to  men 
upon  whom  wealth  pours  in  with  a  sudden  flow,  had 
squandered,  in  thoughtless  prodigality,  what  they 
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acquired  with  ease,  and  were  driven  by  necessity  to 
emDaik  in  the  most  desperate  schemes,  in  order  to  re- 
trieve their  afikirs.  From  all  these  causes,  when  Don 
Diego  Columbae  proposed  to  conquer  the  island  of 
CuImi,  and  to  establish  a  colony  there,  many  persons  of 
chief  distinction  in  Hispaniola  engaged  with  alacrity 
in  the  measure.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  troops 
destinad  for  that  service  to  Diego  Velasquez,  one  of 
his  father's  companions  in  his  second  voyage,  and 
who,  having  been  long  settled  in  Hispaniola,  had  ac- 
quired an  ample  fortune,  vnth  such  reputation  for 
probity  and  prudence,  that  he  seemed  to  be  well  qua- 
Ufied  for  conducting  an  expedition  of  importance. 
Three  hundred  men  were  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
conquer  of  an  island  of  above  seven  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  filled  with  inhabitants.  But  they  were  of 
the  same  un warlike  character  with  the  people  of  His- 
paniola* The  only  obstruction  the  Spaniards  met  with 
was  from  Hatuey,  a  cazique,  who  had  fled  from  His- 
paniola, and  had  taken  possession  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Cuba.  He  stood  upon  the  defensive  at 
their  first  landing,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  them  back 
to  their  ships.  His  feeble  troops,  however,  were  soon 
broken  and  dispersed ;  and  he  himself  being  taken 
prisoner,  Velasquez,  according  to  the  barbarous  maxim 
of  the  Spaniaras,  considered  him  as  a  slave  who  had 
taken  arms-  against  his  master,  and  condemned  him  to 
the  flames.  When  Hatuey  was  fastened  to  the  fitake, 
a  Franciscan  friar,  labouring  to  convert  him,  promised 
him  immediate  admittance  into  the  joys  of  heaven,  if 
he  would  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  '  Are  there 
any  Spaniards,'  says  he,  after  some  pause,  *  in  that 
region  of  bliss  which  you  describe  V — *  Yes,*  replied 
the  monk,  '  but  only  such  as  are  worthy  and  good.' — 
'  The  best  of  them,  returned  the  indignant  cazique, 
'  have  neither  worth  nor  goodness :  I  will  not  go  to  a 
place  where  I  may  meet  with  one  of  that  accursed 
race.'  This  dreadful  example  of  vengeance  struck  the 
people  of  Cuba  with  such  terror,  that  they  scarcely 
f[ave  any  opposition  to  the  progress  of  their  invaders  \ 
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and  Velasquez,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  annexed 
this  extensive  and  fertile  island  to  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy. 

The  facility  with  which  this  important  conquest  was 
completed,  served  as  an  incitement  to  other  under- 
takings. Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  having  acquired  both 
fame  and  wealth  by  the  reduction  of  Puerto  Rico, 
was  impatient  to  engage  in  some  new  enterprise.  He 
fitted  out  three  ships  at  his  own  expense  for  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  and  his  reputation  soon  drew  together  a 
respectable  body  of  followers.  He  directed  his  course 
towards  the  Lucayo  Islands;  and  after  touching  at 
several  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  Bahama  Isles,  he 
stood  to  the  south-west,  and  discovered  a  country 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  which  he  called 
Florida,  either  because  he  fell  in  with  it  on  Palm 
Sunday,  or  on  account  of  its  gay  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance. He  attempted  to  land  in  different  places,  but 
meeting  with  such  vigorous  opposition  from  the  na- 
tives, as  convinced  him  that  an  increase  of  force  was 
requisite  to  effect  a  settlement,  he  returned  to  Puerto 
Rico,  through  the  channel  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 

It  was  not  merely  the  passion  of  searching  for  new 
countries  that  prompted  Ponce  de  Leon  to  undertake 
this  voyage ;  he  was  influenced  by  one  of  those  vision- 
ary ideas,  which  at  that  time  often  mingled  with  the 
spirit  of  discovery,  and  rendered  it  more  active.  A 
tradition  prevailed  among  the  natives  of  Puerto  Rico, 
that  in  the  isle  of  Bimini,  one  of  the  Lucayos,  there 
was  a  fountain  of  such  wonderful  virtue  as  to  renew 
the  youth  and  recall  the  vigour  of  every  person  who 
bathed  in  its  salutary  waters.  In  hopes  of  finding  this 
grand  restorative.  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  followers 
ranged  through  the  islands,  searching,  with  fruitless 
solicitude  and  labour,  for  the  fountain  which  was  the 
chief  object  of  their  expedition.  That  a  tale  so  fabu- 
lous should  gain  credit  among  simple  uninstructed 
Indians  is  not  surprising.  That  it  should  make  any 
impression  upon  an  emightened  people,  appears,  in 
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the  present  age,  altogether  incredible.  The  fact, 
however,  is  certain ;  and  the  most  authentic  Spanish 
historians  mention  this  extravagant  sally  of  their  cre- 
dulous countrymen.  The  Spaniards,  at  that  period, 
were  engaged  in  a  career  of  activity  which  gave  a 
romantic  turn  to  their  imagination,  and  daily  presented 
to  them  strange  and  marvellous  objects.  A  New 
World  was  opened  to  their  view.  They  visited  islands 
and  continents,  of  whose  existence  mankind  in  former 
ages  had  no  conception  ;  and  if  the  rapid  succession 
of  new  and  striking  scenes  made  such  impression  even 
upon  the  sound  understanding  of  Columbus,  that  he 
boasted  of  having  found  the  seat  of  Paradise,  it  will 
not  appear  strange  that  Ponce  de  Leon  should  dream 
of  discovering  the  fountain  of  youth . 

Soon  after  the  expedition  to  Florida,  a  discovery  of 
much  greater  importance  was  made  in  another  part 
of  America.  Balboa  having  been  raised  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  small  colony  at  Santa  Maria  in  Darien, 
by  the  voluntary  suffrage  of  his  associates,  was  so 
extremely  desirous  to  obtain  from  the  crown  a  confir- 
mation of  their  election,  that  he  despatched  one  of  his 
officers  to  Spain,  in  order  to  solicit  a  royal  commission, 
which  might  invest  him  with  a  legal  title  to  the  su- 
preme command.  Conscious,  however,  that  he  could 
not  expect  success  from  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand's 
ministers,  with  whom  he  was  unconnected,  or  from 
negotiating  in  a  court  to  the  arts  of  which  he  was  a 
stranger,  he  endeavoured  to  merit  the  dignity  to  which 
he  aspired,  and  aimed  at  performing  some  signal  ser- 
vice that  would  secure  him  the  preference  to  every 
competitor.  Full  of  this  idea  he  made  frequent  in- 
roads into  the  adjacent  country,  subdued  several  of  the 
caziques,  and  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold, 
which  abounded  more  in  that  part  of  the  continent, 
than  in  the  islands.  In  one  of  those  excursions,  the 
Spaniards  contended  with  such  eagerness  about  the 
division  of  some  gold,  that  they  were  at  the  point  of 
proceeding  to  acts  of  violence  against  one  another .  A. 
young  cazjque  who  was  present,  astOTi\s\ied  ^X  vWXvv^ 
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value  which  they  set  upon  a  thing  of  which  he  did  not 
discern  the  use,  tumbled  the  gold  out  of  the  balance 
with  indignation;  and,  turning  to  the  Spaniards, 
'  Why  do  you  quarrel  (says  he)  about  such  a  trifle  t 
If  you  are  so  passionately  fond  of  gold,  as  to  abandon 
your  own  country,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
distant  nations  for  its  sake,  I  will  conduct  you  to  a 
region  where  the  metal  which  seems  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  your  admiration  and  desire,  is  so  common 
that  the  meanest  utensils  are  formed  of  it.'  Trans- 
ported with  what  they  heard,  Balboa  and  his  compa- 
nions inquired  eagerly  where  this  happy  country  lay, 
and  how  they  might  arrive  at  it.  He  informed  them 
that  at  the  distance  of  six  suns,  that  is,  of  six  days' 
journey,  towards  the  south,  they  should  discover 
another  ocean,  near  to  which  this  wealthy  kingdom 
was  situated ;  but  if  they  intended  to  attack  that  pow- 
erful state,  they  must  assemble  forces  far  superior  in 
number  and  strength  to  those  with  which  they  now 
appeared. 

This  was  the  first  information  which  the  Spaniards 
received  concerning  the  great  southern  ocean,  or  the 
opulent  and  extensive  country  known  afterwards  by 
the  name  of  Peru.  Balboa  had  now  before  him  ob- 
jects suited  to  his  boundless  ambition,  and  the  enter- 
prising ardour  of  his  genius.  He  immediately  concluded 
the  ocean  which  the  cazique  mentioned,  to  be  that  for 
which  Columbus  had  searched  without  success  in  this 
part  of  America,  in  hopes  of  opening  a  more  direct 
communication  with  the  East  Indies.  He  was  impa- 
tient until  he  could  set  out  upon  this  enterprise,  in 
comparison  of  which  all  his  former  exploits  appeared 
inconsiderable.  But  previous  arrangement  and  pre- 
paration were  requisite  to  insure  success.  He  began 
with  courting  and  securing  the  friendship  of  the  neigh- 
bouring caziques.  He  sent  some  of  his  officers  to 
Hispaniola  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  as  a  proof 
of  his  past  success,  and  an  earnest  of  his  future  hopes. 
By  a  proper  distribution  of  this,  they  secured  the 
favour  of  the  governor,  and  allured  volunteers  into 
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the  service.  A  considerable  reinforcement  from  that 
island  joined  him,  and  he  then  thought  himself  in  a 
condiUon  to  attempt  the  discovery. 

The  isthmus  of  Darien  is  not  above  sixty  miles  in 
breadth  ;  but  this  neck  of  land,  which  bindb  together 
the  continents  of  North  and  South  America,  is 
strengthened  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  stretch- 
ing through  its  whole  extent,  which  render  it  a  barrier 
of  solidity  sufficient  to  resist  the  impulse  of  two  oppo- 
site oceans.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests 
almost  inaccessible.  The  valleys  in  that  moist  cli- 
mate, where  it  rains  during  two-thirds  of  the  year,  are 
marshy,  and  so  frequently  overflowed,  that  the  inha- 
bitants find  it  necessary,  in  many  places,  to  build  their 
houses  upon  trees,  in  order  to  be  elevated  at  some 
distance  from  the  damp  soil,  and  the  odious  reptiles 
engendered  in  the  putrid  waters.  To  march  across 
this  unexplored  country  with  no  other  guides  but 
Indians,  whose  fidelity  could  be  little  trusted,  was,  on 
all  those  accounts,  the  boldest  enterprise  on  which 
the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  ventured  in  the  New 
World.  But  the  intrepidity  of  Balboa  was  such  as 
distinguished  him  among  his  countrymen,  at  a  period 
when  every  adventurer  was  conspicuous  for  daring 
courage.  Nor  was  bravery  his  only  merit ;  he  was 
prudent  in  conduct,  generous,  affable,  and  possessed 
of  those  popular  talents  which,  in  the  most  desperate 
undertakings,  inspire  confidence  and  secure  attach- 
ment. Even  after  the  j  unction  of  the  volunteers  from 
Hispaniola,  he  was  able  to  muster  only  a  hundred 
and  ninety  men  for  his  expedition.  But  they  were 
hardy  veterans,  inured  to  the  climate  of  America,  and 
ready  to  follow  him  through  every  danger.  A  thou- 
sand Indians  attended  them  to  carry  their  provisions  ; 
and  to  complete  their  warlike  array,  they  took  with 
them  several  of  those  fierce  dogs,  which  were  no  less 
formidable  than  destructive  to  their  naked  enemies. 

Balboa  set  out  upon  this  important  expedition  on 
the  1st  of  September,  about  the  time  that  the  pe- 
riodical rains  began  to  abate.     He  proceeded  by  sea. 
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and  without  any  difficulty,  to  the  territories  of  a  ca- 
zique  whose  friendship  he  had  gained ;  but  no  sooner 
did  he  begin  to  advance  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country,  than  he  was  retarded  by  every  obstacle, 
which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  nature  of 
the  territory,   or  the   disposition   of  its  inhabitants. 
Though  the  guides  had  represented  the  breadth  of  the 
isthmus  to  be  only  a  journey  of  six  days,  he  had  al- 
ready spent  twenty-five  in  forcing  a  way  through  the 
woods  and  mountains.    Many  of  his  men  were  ready 
to  sink  under  such  uninterrupted  fatigue  in  that  sultry 
climate,  several  were  taken  ill  of  the  dysentery  and 
other  diseases  frequent  in  that  country,  and  ail  be- 
came impatient  to  reach  the  period  of  their  labours 
and  sufferings.    At  length  the  Indians  assured  them, 
that  from  the  top  of  the  next  mountain  they  should 
discover  the  ocean  which  was  the  object  of  their 
wishes.     When,  with  infinite  toil,  they  had  climbed 
up  the  greater  part  of  that  steep  ascent,  Balboa  com- 
manded his  men  to  halt,  and  advanced  alone  to  the 
summit,  that  he  might  be  the  first  who  should  enjoy 
a  spectacle  which  he  had  so  long  desired.     As  soon 
as  he  beheld  the  South  Sea  stretching  in  endless  pros- 
pect below  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  lifting  up 
his  hands  to  heaven,  returned  thanks  to  God,  who  had 
conducted  him  to   a  discovery  so  beneficial  to  his 
country,    and  so   honourable   to   himself.      His   fol- 
lowers, observing  his  transports  of  joy,  rushed  forward 
to  join  in  his  wonder,  exultation,  and  gratitude.  They 
held  on  their  course  to  the  shore  with  great  alacrity, 
when  Balboa,  advancing  up   to  the  middle  in  the 
waves  with  his  buckler  and  sword,  took  possession  of 
that  ocean  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  master,  and 
vowed  to  defend  it,  with  these  arms,  against  all  his 
enemies. 

That  part  of  the  great  Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean, 
which  BaPboa  first  discovered,  still  retains  the  name 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael,  which  he  gave  to  it,  and 
is  situated  to  the  east  of  Panama.  From  several  of 
tlie  petty  princes,  who  governed  in  the  districts  ad- 
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jacent  to  that  gulf,  he  extorted  provisions  and  gold  by 
force  of  arms.  Others  sent  them  to  him  voluntarily. 
To  these  acceptable  presents,  some  of  the  caziques 
added  a  considerable  quantity  of  pearls;  and  he 
learned  from  them,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  pearl 
oysters  abounded  in  the  sea  which  he  had  newly 
discovered. 

Together  with  the  acquisition  of  this  wealth,  which 
served  to  soothe  and  encourage  his  followers;  he  re- 
ceived accounts  which  confirmed  his  sanguine  hopes 
of  future  and  more  extensive  benefits  from  the  expe- 
dition. All  the  people  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea 
concurred  in  informing  him,  that  there  was  a  mighty 
and  opulent  kingdom  situated  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance towards  the  south-east,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  tame  animals  to  carry  their  burdens.  In  order 
to  give  the  Spaniards  an  idea  of  these,  they  drew  upon 
ihe  sand  the  figure  of  the  llamas,  or  sheep,  afterwards 
found  in  Peru,  which  the  Peruvians  had  taught  to 
perform  such  services  as  they  described.  As  the 
llama  in  its  form  nearly  resembles  a  camel,  a  beast 
of  burden  deemed  peculiar  to  Asia,  this  circumstance, 
in  conjunction  with  the  discovery  of  the  pearls,  another 
noted  production  of  that  country,  tended  to  confirm 
the  Spaniards  in  their  mistaken  theory  with  respect  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  New  World  to  the  East  Indies. 

But  though  the  information  which  Balboa  received 
from  the  people  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  his  own  con- 
jectures and  hopes,  rendered  him  extremely  impatient 
to  visit  this  unknown  country,  his  prudence  restrained 
him  from  attempting  to  invade  it  with  a  handful  of 
men,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  weakened  by  dis- 
eases. He  determined  to  lead  back  his  followers,  at 
present,  to  their  settlement  of  Santa  Maria  in  Darien, 
and  to  return  next  season  with  a  force  more  adequate 
to  such  an  arduous  enterprise.  In  order  to  acquire  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  isthmus,  he  marched 
back  by  a  different  route,  which  he  found  to  be  no 
less  dangerous  and  difficult  than  that  which  he  had 
formerly  taken.     But  to  men  elated  with  success,  and 
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animated  with  hope,  nothing  is  insunnountable.  Bal- 
boa returned  to  Santa  Maria,  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  four  months,  with  greater  glory  and  more  trea- 
sure than  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  in  any  expe- 
dition in  the  New  World.  None  of  Balboa's  officers 
distinguished  themselves  more  in  this  service  than 
Francisco  Pizarro,  or  assisted  with  greater  courage 
and  ardour  in  opening  a  communication  with  those 
countries,  in  whicn  he  was  destined  to  act  soon  a  most 
illustrious  part. 

Balboa's  first  care  was  to  send  information  to  Spain 
of  the  important  discovery  which  he  bad  made ;  and 
to  demand  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  men,  in 
order  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  opulent  country, 
concerning  which  he  had  received  such  inviting  in- 
telligence. The  first  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  hardly  occasioned  greater  joy  than  the 
unexpected  tidings,  that  a  passage  was  at  last  found 
to  the  great  southern  ocean.  The  communication 
with  the  East  Indies,  by  a  course  to  the  westward  of 
the  line  of  demarcation  drawn  by  the  pope,  seemed 
now  to  be  certain.  The  vast  wealth  which  flowed 
into  Portugal  from  its  settlements  and  conquests  in 
that  country,  excited  the  envy,  and  called  forth  the 
emulation,  of  other  states.  Ferdinand  hoped  now  to 
come  in  for  a  share  in  this  lucrative  commerce,  and 
in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  it,  was  willing  to  make  an 
effort  beyond  what  Balbpa  required.  But  even  in 
this  exertion,  his  jealous  policy,  as  well  as  the  fatal 
antipathy  of  Fonseca,  now  bishop  of  Burgos,  to  every 
man  of  merit  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  New 
World,  were  conspicuous.  Notwithstanding  Balboa's 
recent  services,  which  marked  him  out  as  the  most 
proper  person  to  finish  that  great  undertaking  which 
he  had  begun,  Ferdinand  was  so  ungenerous  as  to 
overlook  these,  and  to  appoint  Pedrarias  Davila  go- 
vernor of  Darien.  He  gave  him  the  command  of 
fifteen  stout  vessels,  and  twelve  hundred  soldiers. 
These  were  fitted  out  at  the  public  expense,  with  a 
liberality  which  Ferdinand  had  never  displayed  in 
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any  former  armament  destined  for  the  New  World  ; 
and  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  Spanish  gentlemen 
to  follow  a  leader  who  was  about  to  conduct  them  to 
a  country,  where,  as  fame  reported,  they  had  only  to 
throw  their  nets  into  the  sea  and  draw  out  gold,  that 
fifteen  hundred  embarked  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  if 
they  had  not  been  restrained,  a  much  greater  number 
would  have  engaged  in  the  service. 

Pedrarias  reached  the  gulf  of  Darien  without  any 
remarkable  accident,  and  immediately  sent  some  of 
fais  principal  officers  ashore  to  inform  Balboa  of  his 
arrival,  with  the  king's  commission,  to  be  governor  of 
the  colony.  To  their  astonishment,  they  found  Bal- 
boa, of  whose  great  exploits  they  had  heard  so  much, 
and  of  whose  opulence  they  had  formed  such  high 
ideas,  clad  in  a  canvass  jacket,  and  wearing  coarse 
hempen  sandals  used  only  by  the  meanest  peasants, 
employed,  together  with  some  Indians,  in  thatching 
his  own  hut  with  reeds.  Even  in  this  simple  garb, 
which  corresponded  so  ill  with  the  expectations  and 
wishes  of  his  new  guests,  Balboa  received  them  with 
dignity.  The  fame  of  his  discoveries  had  drawn  so 
many  adventurers  from  the  islands,  that  he  could  now 
muster  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  At  the  head  of 
those  daring  veterans,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  forces  which  Pedrarias  brought  with  him.  But 
though  his  troops  murmured  loudly  at  the  injustice  of 
the  king  in  superseding  their  commander,  and  com- 
plained that  strangers  would  now  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  toil  and  success,  Balboa  submitted  with  implicit 
obedience  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  and  received 
Pedrarias  with  all  the  deference  due  to  his  character. 

Notwithstanding  this  moderation,  to  which  Pe- 
drarias owed  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  govern- 
ment, he  appointed  a  judicial  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
Balboa's  conduct,  while  under  the  command  of  Ni- 
cuessa,  and  imposed  a  considerable  fine  upon  him,  on 
account  of  the  irregularities  of  which  he  had  then 
been  guilty.     Balboa  felt  sensibly  the  mortification 
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of  being  subjected  to  trial  and  to  punishment  in  a 
place  where  he  bad  so  lately  occupied  the  first  station. 
Pedrarias  could  not  conceal  his  jealousy  of  his  supe- 
rior merit :  so  that  the  resentment  of  the  one,  and  the 
envy  of  the  other,  gave  rise  to  dissensions  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  colony.  It  was  visited  with  a  ca- 
lamity still  more  fatal,  in  a  violent  and  destructive 
malady  which  carried  off  many  of  the  soldiers  who 
accompanied  Pedrarias.  An  extreme  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions augmented  this  distress,  as  it  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  find  proper  refreshment  for  the  sick,  or  the 
necessary  sustenance  for  the  healthy.  In  the  space 
of  a  month,  above  six  hundred  persons  perished  in  the 
utmost  misery.  Pedrarias  endeavoured  to  divert  those 
who  remained  from  brooding  over  their  misfortunes, 
by  finding  them  employment.  With  this  view,  he 
sent  several  detachments  into  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  to  levy  gold  among  the  natives,  and  to  search 
for  the  mines  in  which  it  was  produced.  Those  ra- 
pacious adventurers,  more  attentive  to  present  gain 
than  to  the  means  of  facilitating  their  future  progress, 
plundered  without  distinction  wherever  they  marched. 
Regardless  of  the  alliances  which  Balboa  had  made 
with  several  of  the  caziques,  they  stripped  them  of 
every  thing  valuable,  and  treated  them,  as  well  as 
their  subjects,  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  cruelty. 
By  their  tyranny  and  exactions,  which  Pedrarias, 
either  from  want  of  authority  or  of  inclination,  did 
not  restrain,  all  the  country  from  the  gulf  of  Darien 
to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  was  desolated,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  inconsiderately  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  might  have  derived  from  the 
friendship  of  the  natives,  in  extending  their  conquests 
to  the  South  Sea.  Balboa,  who  saw  with  concern 
that  such  ill-judged  proceedings  retarded  the  execu- 
tion of  his  favourite  scheme,  sent  violent  remon- 
strances to  Spain  against  the  imprudent  government 
of  Pedrarias,  which  had  ruined  a  happy  and  flourish- 
ing colony.     Pedrarias,  on  the  other  hand,  accused 
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bim  of  having  deceived  the  king,  by  magnifying  his 
own  exploits,  as  well  as  by  a  false  representation  of 
the  opulence  and  value  of  the  country. 

Ferdinand  became  sensible  at  length  of  his  impru- 
dence in  superseding  the  most  active  and  experienced 
officer  he  had  in  the  New  World,  and,  by  way  of 
compensation  to  Balboa,  appointed  him  adelantado, 
or  lieutenant-governor  of  the  countries  upon  the  South 
Sea,  with  very  extensive  privileges  and  authority.  At 
the  same  time  he  enjoined  Pedrarias  to  support  Balboa 
in  all  his  operations,  and  to  consult  with  him  concern- 
ing every  measure  which  he  himself  pursued.  But 
to  effect  such  a  sudden  transition  from  inveterate  en- 
mity to  perfect  confidence,  exceeded  Ferdinand's 
power.  Pedrarias  continued  to  treat  his  rival  with 
neglect;  and  Balboa's  fortune  being  exhausted  by  the 

Eayment  of  his  fine  and  other  exactions  of  Pedrarias, 
e  could  not  make  suitable  preparations  for  taking 
possession  of  his  new  government.  At  length,  by 
the  interposition  and  exhortations  of  the  bishop  of 
Darien,  they  were  brought  to  a  reconciliation  ;  and, 
in  order  to  cement  this  union  more  firmly,  Pedrarias 
agreed  to  ^ive  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Balboa. 
The  first  effect  of  their  concord  was,  that  Balboa  was 
permitted  to  make  several  small  incursions  into  the 
country.  These  he  conducted  with  such  prudence  as 
added  to  the  reputation  which  he  had  already  ac- 
quired. Many  adventurers  resorted  to  him ;  and 
with  the  countenance  and  aid  of  Pedrarias,  he  began 
to  prepare  for  his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to  build 
vessels  capable  of  conveying  his  troops  to  those 
provinces  which  he  purposed  to  invade.  After  sur- 
mounting many  obstacles,  and  enduring  a  variety  of 
those  hardships  which  were  the  portion  of  the  con- 
querors of  America,  he  at  length  finished  four  small 
brigantines.  In  these,  with  three  hundred  chosen 
men,  a  force  superior  to  that  with  which  Pizarro  af- 
terwards undertook  the  same  expedition,  he  was  ready 
to  sail  towards  Peru,  when  he  received  an  unexpected 
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message  from  Pedrarias.  Under  pretexts  which  were 
false,  but  plausible,  he  desired  Balboa  to  postpone  his 
voyage  for  a  short  time,  and  to  repair  to  Ada,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  have  an  interview  with  him.  Bal- 
boa, with  the  unsuspicious  confidence  of  a  man  con- 
scious of  no  crime,  instantly  obeyed  the  summons ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  place,  he  was  arrested 
by  order  of  Pedrarias;  whose  impatience  to  satiate 
his  revenge  did  not  suffer  him  to  languish  long  in 
confinement.  Judges  were  immediately  appointed  to 
proceed  to  his  trial.  An  accusation  of  disloyalty  to 
the  king,  and  of  an  intention  to  revolt  against  the 
governor,  was  preferred  against  him.  Sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced ;  and  though  the  judges  who 
passed  it,  seconded  by  the  whole  colony,  interceded 
warmly  for  his  pardon,  Pedrarias  continued  inexora- 
ble; and  the  Spaniards  beheld,  with  astonishment 
and  sorrow,  the  public  execution  of  a  man  whom 
they  universally  deemed  more  capable  than  any  who 
had  borne  command  in  America,  of  forming  and  ac- 
complishing great  designs.  Upon  his  death  the  ex- 
pedition which  he  had  planned  was  relinquished. 
Pedrarias,  notwithstanding  the  violence  and  injustice 
of  his  proceedings,  was  not  only  screened  from  pun- 
ishment by  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  bishop  of 
Jjurgos  and  other  courtiers,  but  continued  in  power. 
Soon  after  he  obtained  permission  to  remove  the 
colony  from  its  unwholesome  station  of  Santa  Maria 
to  Panama,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus ;  and 
though  it  did  not  gain  much  in  point  of  healtbfulness 
by  the  change,  the  commodious  situation  of  this  new 
settlement  contributed  greatly  to  facilitate  the  subse- 
quent conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  extensive 
countries  situated  upon  the  southern  ocean. 

During  these  transactions  in  Darien,  several  impor- 
tant events  occurred  with  respect  to  the  discovery,  the 
conquest,  and  government,  of  other  provinces  in  the 
New  World.  Ferdinand  was  so  intent  upon  opening 
a  communication  with  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands 
by  the  west,  that  in  the  '^e^i  1515,  he  fitted  out  two 
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ships  at  his  own  expeose,  in  order  to  attempt  such  a 
voyage,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Juan 
Diaz  de  Soils,  who  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful navigators  in  Spain.  He  stood  along  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1516,  en- 
tered a  river  which  he  called  Janeiro,  where  an  ex- 
tensive commerce  is  now  carried  on.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  Plata,  one  of  the 
vast  rivers  by  which  the  southern  continent  of  America 
is  watered.  In  endeavouring  to  make  a  descent  in  this 
country,  De  Solis  and  several  of  his  crew  were  slain 
by  the  natives,  who,  in  sight  of  the  ships,  cut  their 
bodies  in  pieces,  roasted  and  devoured  them.  Dis- 
couraged with  the  loss  of  their  commander,  and  terri- 
fied at  this  shocking  spectacle,  the  surviving  Spaniards 
set  sail  for  Europe,  without  aiming  at  any  farther 
discovery. 

Though  the  Spaniards  were  thus  actively  employed 
in  extending  their  discoveries  and  settlements  in  Ame- 
rica, they  still  considered  Hispaniola  as  their  princi- 
pal colony,  and  the  seat  of  government.  Don  Diego 
Columbus  wanted  neither  inclination  nor  abilities  to 
have  rendered  the  members  of  this  colony,  who  were 
most  immediately  under  his  jurisdiction,  prosperous 
and  happy.  But  he  was  circumscribed  in  all  his  opera- 
tions by  the  suspicious  policy  of  Ferdinand.  The  most 
valuable  prerogative  which  the  governor  possessed, 
was  that  of  distributing  Indians  among  the  Spaniards 
settled  in  the  island.  The  rigorous  servitude  of  those 
unhappy  men  having  been  but  little  mitigated  by  all 
the  regulations  in  their  favour,  the  power  of  parcelling 
out  such  necessary  instruments  of  labour  at  pleasure, 
secured  to  the  governor  great  influence  in  the  colony. 
In  order  to  strip  him  of  this,  Ferdinand  created  a  new 
office,  with  the  power  of  distributing  the  Indians,  and 
bestowed  it  upon  Rodrigo  Albuquerque,  a  relation  of 
Zapata,  his  confidential  minister.  Mortified  with  the 
injustice  as  well  as  indignity  of  this  invasion  upon  his 
rights,  in  a  point  so  essential,  Don  Diego  could  no 
longer  remain  in  a  place  where  his  power  aivd  ^QT^Sfo* 
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qnence  were  almost  annihilated.  He  repaired  to 
Spain  with  the  vain  hopes  of  obtaining  redress.  Al- 
buquerque entered  upon  his  office  with  all  the  rapa- 
city of  an  indigent  adventurer  impatient  to  amass 
wealth.  He  began  with  taking  the  exact  number  of 
Indians  in  the  island,  and  found,  that  from  sixty 
thousand,  who,  in  1508,  survived  after  all  their  suffer- 
ings, they  were  now,  in  nine  years,  reduced  to  fourteen 
thousand.  These  he  threw  into  separate  divisions  or 
lots,  and  bestowed  them  upon  such  as  were  willing 
to  purchase  them  at  the  highest  price.  By  this  arbi- 
trary distribution,  several  of  the  natives  were  removed 
from  their  original  habitations,  many  were  taken  from 
their  ancient  masters,  and  all  of  them  subjected  to 
heavier  burdens,  and  to  more  intolerable  labour,  in 
order  to  reimburse  their  new  proprietors.  Those  ad- 
ditional calamities  completed  the  misery,  and  hastened 
on  the  extinction,  of  this  wretched  and  innocent  race 
of  men. 

The  violence  of  these  proceedings,  together  with 
the  fatal  consequences  which  attended  them,  not  only 
excited  complaints  among  such  as  thought  themselves 
aggrieved,  but  touched  the  hearts  of  all  who  retained 
any  sentiments  of  humanity.  From  the  time  that  ec- 
clesiastics were  sent  as  instructors  into  America,  they 
perceived  that  the  rigour  with  which  their  countrymen 
treated  the  natives,  rendered  their  ministry  altogether 
fruitless.  The  Dominicans,  to  whom  the  instruction 
of  the  Americans  was  originally  committed,  were  most 
vehement  in  testifying  against  the  repartimientos.  The 
Franciscans,  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  opposition  and 
rivalship  which  subsists  between  the  two  orders,  dis- 
covered some  inclination  to  take  part  with  the  laity, 
and  to  espouse  the  defence  of  the  repartimientos.  They 
endeavoured  to  palliate  what  they  could  not  justify, 
and  alleged,  in  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  their  coun- 
trymen, that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  any  improve- 
ment in  the  colony,  unless  the  Spaniards  possessed 
sucl)  dominion  over  the  natives,  that  they  could  compel 
them  to  labour. 
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Both  parties  applied  to  the  king  for  his  decision  in 
a  matter  of  such  importance.  Ferdinand  empowered 
a  committee  of  his  priyy-council,  assisted  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  civilians  and  divines  in  Spain,  to 
hear  the  deputies  sent  from  Hispaniola,  in  support  of 
their  respective  opinions.  After  a  long  discussion,  the 
speculative  point  in  controversy  was  determined  in 
favour  of  the  Dominicans,  the  Indians  were  declared 
to  be  a  free  people,  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights  of 
men ;  but^  notwithstanding  this  decision,  the  repav' 
tiihienioi  tvere  Continued  upon  their  ancient  footin^i 
As  this  determination  admitted  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Dominicans  founded  their  opinion,  they  re- 
newed their  efforts  to  obtain  relief  for  the  Indians  with 
additional  boldness  and  zeal.  At  length,  in  order  to 
quiet  the  colony,  which  was  alarmed  by  their  remon- 
strances and  censures,  Ferdinand  issued  a  decree  of 
his  privy-council,  declaring,  that  after  mature  consi- 
deration of  the  Apostolic  bull,  and  other  titles  by 
which  the  crown  of  Castile  claimed  a  right  to  its  pos- 
sessions in  the  New  World,  the  servitude  of  the  In- 
dians was  warranted  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of 
man  ;  that  unless  they  were  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  reside  under  their 
inspection,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reclaim  them  from 
idolatry,  or  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith  j  that  no  farther  scruple  ought  to  be 
entertained  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the  reparti- 
mientos,  as  the  king  and  council  were  willing  to  take 
the  charge  of  that  upon  their  own  consciences ;  and 
that  therefore  the  Dominicans,  and  monks  of  other 
religious  orders,  should  abstain,  for  the  future,  from 
those  invectives,  which,  from  an  excess  of  charitable 
but  ill-informed  zeal,  they  had  uttered  against  that 
practice. 

That  his  intention  of  adhering  to  this  decree  might 
be  fully  understood,  Ferdinand  conferred  new  grants 
of  Indians  upon  several  of  his  courtiers.  But  in  order 
that  he  might  not  seem  altogether  inattentive  to  the 
rights  of  humanity,  he  published  an  edict,  in  which  he 
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endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  mild  treatment  of  the 
Indians  under  the  yoke  to  which  he  subjected  them ; 
he  regulated  the  nature  of  the  work  which  they  should 
be  required  to  perform ;  he  prescribed  the  mode  in 
which  they  should  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  gave  di- 
rections with  respect  to  their  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity. 

The  violent  operations  of  Albuquerque,  the  new 
distributor  of  Indians,  revived  the  zeal  of  the  Domi- 
nicaps  against  the  repartimientos,  and  called  forth  an 
advocate  for  that  oppressed  people,  who  possessed  all 
the  courage,  the  talents,  and  activity,  requisite  in  sup- 
porting such  a  desperate  cause.  This  was  Bartholo- 
mew de  las  Casas,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  one  of  the 
clergymen  sent  out  with  Columbus  in  his  second 
voyage  to  Hispaniola,  in  order  to  settle  in  that  island, 
lie  early  adopted  the  opinion  prevalent  among  eccle- 
siastics, with  respect  to  the  unlawfulness  of  reducing 
the  natives  to  servitude ;  and  now  he  did  not  fail  to 
remonstrate  warmly  against  the  proceedings  of  Albu- 
querque, and,  though  he  soon  found  that  attention  to 
his  own  interest  rendered  this  rapacious  officer  deaf  to 
admonition,  he  did  not  abandon  the  wretched  people 
whose  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  instantly  set  out 
for  Sj)ain,  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  opening 
the  eyes  and  softening  the  heart  of  Ferdinand,  by  that 
striking  picture  of  the  oppression  of  his  new  subjects, 
which  he  would  exhibit  to  his  view. 

He  easily  obtained  admittance  to  the  kingr,  whom 
he  found  in  a  declining  state  of  health.  With  much 
freedom,  and  no  less  eloquence,  he  represented  to  him 
all  the  fatal  effects  of  the  repartimientos  in  the  New 
World,  boldly  charging  him  with  the  guilt  of  having 
authorized  this  impious  measure,  which  had  brought 
misery  and  destruction  upon  a  numerous  and  innocent 
race  of  men,  whom  Providence  had  placed  under  his 
protection.  Ferdinand,  whose  mind  as  well  as  body 
was  much  enfeebled  by  his  distemper,  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  this  charge  of  impiety,  which  at  another 
juncture  he  would  have  despised.     He  listened  with 
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deep  compunctioii  to  the  discourse  oU  Las  Casas,  and 
promised  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  means 
of  redressing  the  evil  of  which  he  complained.  But 
death  prevented  him  from  executing  his  resolution. 
Charles  of  Austria,  to  whom  all  his  crowns  devolved, 
resided  at  that  time  in  his  paternal  dominions  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Las  Casas,  with  his  usual  ardour, 
prepared  immediately  to  set  out  for  Flanders,  in  order 
to  occupy  the  ear  of  the  young  monarch,  when  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  who,  as  regent,  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  Castile,  commanded  him  to  desist  from 
the  journey,  and  engaged  to  hear  his  complaints  in 
person. 

He  accordingly  weighed  the  matter  with  attention 
equal  to  its  importance ;  and  as  his  impetuous  mind 
delighted  in  schemes  bold  and  uncommon,  he  soon 
fixed  upon  a  plan  which  astonbhed  the  ministers, 
trained  up  under  d^e  formal  and  cautious  administra- 
tion of  Ferdinand.  Without  regarding  either  the  rights 
of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  or  the  regulations  establislied 
by  the  late  king,  he  resolved  to  send  three  persons  to 
America  as  superintendents  of  all  the  colonies  there, 
with  authority,  after  examining  all  circumstances  on 
the  spot,  to  decide  finally  with  respect  to  the  point  in 
question.  It  was  a  matter  of  deliberation  and  delicacy 
to  choose  men  qualified  for  such  an  important  station. 
As  all  the  laymen  settled  in  America,  or  who  had 
been  consulted  in  the  administration  of  that  depart- 
ment, had  given  their  opinion  that  the  Spaniards  couhl 
not  keep  possession  of  their  new  settlements,  unless 
they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  dominion  over  the 
Indians,  he  saw  that  he  could  not  rely  on  their  im- 
partiality, and  determined  to  commit  the  trust  to  eccle- 
siastics. As  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had 
already  espoused  opposite  sides  in  the  controversy,  he, 
from  the  same  principle  of  impartiality,  excluded  both 
these  fraternities  from  the  commission.  He  confinetl 
his  choice  to  the  monks  of  St.  Jerome,  a  small  but 
respectable  order  in  Spain.  With  the  assistance  of 
their  general,  and  in  concert  with  Las  Casas,  he  soon 
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pitched  upon  three  persons  whom  he  deemed  equal  to 
the  charge.  Tp  them  he  joined  Zuazo,  a  private 
lawyer  of  distinguished  probity,  with  unbounded  power 
to  regulate  all  judicial  proceedings  in  the  colonies. 
Las  Casas  was  appointed  to  accompany  them,  with 
the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Indians. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  superintendents,  with  their 
associate  Zuazo,  and  Las  Casas,  at  St.  Domingo,  the 
first  act  of  their  authority  was  to  set  at  liberty  all  the 
Indians  who  had  been  granted  to  the  Spanish  courtiers, 
or  to  any  person  not  residing  in  America.  I'his,  to- 
gether with  the  information  which  had  been  received 
from  Spain  concerning  the  object  of  the  commission, 
spread  a  general  alarm.  The  colonists  concluded 
that  they  were  to  be  deprived  at  once  of  the  hands 
with  which  they  carried  on  their  labour,  and  that,  of 
consequence,  ruin  was  unavoidable.  But  the  fathers 
of  St.  Jerome  proceeded  with  such  caution  and  pru- 
dence, as  soon  dissipated  all  their  fears.  Their  ears 
were  open  to  information  from  every  quarter;  they 
compared  the  different  accounts  which  they  received  ; 
and  after  a  mature  consideration  of  the  whole,  they 
were  fully  satisfied  that  the  state  of  the  colony  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  Las 
Casas,  and  recommended  by  the  cardinal.  They 
plainly  perceived  that  the  Spaniards  settled  in  Ame- 
rica were  so  few  in  number,  that  they  could  neither 
work  the  mines  which  had  been  opened,  nor  cultivate 
the  country ;  that  they  depended  for  effecting  both 
upon  the  labour  of  the  natives,  and  if  deprived  of  it, 
they  must  instantly  relinquish  their  conquests,  or  give 
up  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  them  j 
that  no  allurement  was  so  powerful  as  to  surmount 
the  natural  aversion  of  the  Indians  to  any  laborious 
effort,  and  that  nothing  but  the  authority  of  a  master 
could  compel  them  to  work  ;  and  if  they  were  not  kept 
constantly  under  the  eye  and  discipline  of  a  superior, 
so  great  was  their  natural  listlessness  and  indifference, 
that  they  would  neither  attend  to  religious  instruction, 
nor  observe  those  rites  of  Christianity  which  they  had 
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been  already  taught.  Upon  all  those  accounts,  the 
superintendents  found  it  necessary  to  tolerate  the  re- 
partimicntoSf  and  to  suffer  the  Indians  to  remain 
under  subjection  to  their  Spanish  masters.  They  used 
their  utmost  endeavours,  however,  to  prevent  the  fatal 
effects  of  this  establishment,  and  to  secure  to  the  In- 
dians the  consolation  of  the  best  treatment  compatible 
with  a  state  of  servitude.  For  this  purpose,  they  re- 
vived former  regulations,  they  prescribed  new  ones, 
and  neglected  no  circumstance  that  tended  to  miti- 
gate the  rigour  of  the  yoke.  Zuazo,  in  his  department, 
seconded  the  endeavours  of  the  superintendents.  He 
reformed  the  courts  of  justice,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  their  decisions  equitable  as  well  as  expeditious, 
and  introduced  various  regulations  which  greatly  im- 
proved the  interior  police  of  the  colony.  The  satis- 
faction which  his  conduct  and  that  of  the  superin- 
tendents gave,  was  now  universal  among  the  Spaniards 
settled  in  the  New  World,  and  all  admired  the  bold- 
ness of  Ximenes,  in  having  departed  from  the  ordi- 
nary path  of  business  in  forming  his  plan,  as  well  as 
his  sagacity  in  pitching  upon  persons,  whose  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  disinterestedness,  rendered  them 
worthy  of  this  high  trust.  Las  Casas  alone  was  dis- 
satisfied ;  and  perceiving  that  all  his  efforts  in  Ame- 
rica were  fruitless,  he  soon  set  out  for  Europe,  with  a 
fixed  resolution  not  to  abandon  the  protection  of  a 
people  whom  he  deemed  to  be  cruelly  oppressed. 

Had  Ximenes  retained  that  vigour  of  mind  with 
which  he  usually  applied  to  business.  Las  Casas  must 
have  met  with  no  very  gracious  reception  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Spain.  But  he  found  the  cardinal  languish- 
ing under  a  mortal  distemper,  and  preparing  to  resign 
his  authority  to  the  young  king,  who  was  daily  ex- 
pected from  the  Low  Countries.  Charles  arrived, 
took  possession  of  the  government,  and,  by  the  death 
of  Ximenes,  lost  a  minister,  whose  abilities  and  in- 
tegrity entitled  him  to  direct  his  affairs.  Many  of 
the  Flemish  nobility  had  accompanied  their  sovereign 
to  Spain.     From  that  warm  predilection  to  his  coun- 
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trymen,  which  was  natural  at  his  age,  he  consulted 
them  with  respect  to  all  the  transactions  in  his  new 
kingdom,  and  they,  with  an  indiscreet  eagerness,  in- 
truded themselves  into  every  business,  and  seized  al- 
most every  department  of  administration.  The  direc- 
tion of  American  affairs  was  an  object  too  alluring  to 
escape  the  attention  of  the  Flemish  ministers.  Las 
Casas  observed  their  growing  influence,  and  courted 
them  with  assiduity.  He  represented  to  them  the 
absurdity  of  all  the  maxims  hitherto  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  government  of  America,  particularly 
during  the  administration  of  Ferdinand,  and  pointed 
out  the  defects  of  those  arrangements  which  Ximenes 
had  introduced.  The  memory  of  Ferdinand  was  odious 
to  the  Flemings.  The  superior  virtue  and  abilities  of 
Ximenes  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  envy. 
They  fondly  wished  to  have  a  plausible  pretext  for 
condemning  the  measures,  both  of  the  monarch  and 
of  the  minister,  and  of  reflecting  some  discredit  on 
their  political  wisdom.  The  friends  of  Don  Diego 
Columbus,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  courtiers,  who  had 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  cardinal's  administration, 
joined  Las  Casas  in  censuring  the  scheme  of  sending 
superintendents  to  America.  This  union  of  so  many 
interests  and  passions  was  irresistible ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome,  together  with 
their  associate  Zuazo,  were  recalled.  Koderigo  de 
Figucroa,  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence,  was  appointed 
chief  judge  of  the  island,  and  received  instructions,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  Las  Casas,  to  examine 
once  more,  with  the  utmost  attention,  the  point  in 
controversy  between  him  and  the  people  of  the  colony, 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives ;  and  in 
tlie  mean  time  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  alle- 
viate their  sufferings,  and  prevent  the  extinction  of 
the  race. 

This  was  all  that  the  zeal  of  Las  Casas  could  pro- 
cure at  that  juncture  in  favour  of  the  Indians.  The 
impossibility  of  carrying  on  any  improvements  in 
America,  unless  the  Spanish  planters  could  command 
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the  labour  of  the  natives,  was  an  insuperable  objectiou 
to  his  plan  of  treating  them  as  free  subjects.     In  order 
to  provide  some  remedy  for  this,  without  which  be 
found  it  was  in  vain  to  mention   his  scheme,    Las 
Casas  proposed  to  purchase  a  sufficient  number  of 
negroes  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  to  transport  them  to  America,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  employed  as  slaves  in  working  the 
mines  and  cultivating  the  ground.  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
when  solicited  to  encourage  this  commerce,  peremp- 
torily rejected  the  proposition,  because  he  perceived 
the  iniquity  of  reducing  one  race  of  men  to  slavery, 
while  he  was  consulting  about  the  means  of  restoring 
liberty  to  another.    But  Las  Casas,  from  the  incon- 
sistency natural  to  men  who  hurry  with   headlong 
impetuosity  towards  a  favourite  point,  was  incapable 
of  making  this  distinction.     While  he  contended  ear- 
nestly for  the  liberty  of  the  people  bom  in  one  quarter 
of  the  globe,  he  laboured  to  enslave  the  inhabitants  of 
another  region ;  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  save 
the  Americans  from  the  yoke,  pronounced  it  to  be 
lawful  and  expedient  to  impose  one  still  heavier  upon 
the   Africans.      Unfortunately   for   the    latter,    Las 
Casas's  plan  was  adopted.     Charles  granted  a  patent 
to  one  of  his  Flemish  favourites,  containing  an  ex- 
clusive right  of  importing  four  thousand  negroes  into 
America.      The  favourite  sold   his  patent  to  some 
Genoese  merchants  for  twenty-five  thousand  ducats, 
and  they  were  the  first  who  brought  into  a  regular 
form  that  commerce  for  slaves  between  Africa  and 
America,  which  has  since  been  carried  on  to  such  an 
amazing  extent. 

But  the  Genoese  merchants,  conducting  their  ope- 
rations with  the  rapacity  of  monopolists,  demanded 
such  a  high  price  for  negroes,  that  the  number  im- 
ported into  Hispaniola  made  no  great  change  upon 
the  slate  of  the  colony. 

Las  Casas  now  despaired  of  procunng  any  relief 
for  the  Indians  in  those  places  where  the  Spaniards 
were  already  settled.    The  evil   was  become  so  in- 
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veterate  there,  as  not  to  admit  of  a  cure.  But  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  might  prevent  a  pernicious 
system  from  being  introduced  into  a  new  colony, 
though  he  had  failed  of  success  in  his  attempts 
to  overturn  it,  where  it  was  already  established. 
Full  of  this  idea,  he  applied  for  a  grant  of  the 
unoccupied  country,  stretching  along  the  sea-coast 
from  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the  western  frontier  of 
that  province  now  known  by  the  name  of  Santa 
Martha.  He  proposed  to  settle  there  with  a  colony 
composed  of  husbandmen,  labourers,  and  ecclesias- 
tics.  He  engaged,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  to 
civilize  ten  thousand  of  the  natives,  and  to  instruct 
them  so  thoroughly  in  the  arts  of  social  life,  that,  from 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen 
thousand  ducats  should  arise  to  the  king.  In  ten 
years  he  expected  that  his  improvements  would  be  so 
far  advanced,  as  to  yield  annually  sixty  thousand 
ducats.  He  stipulated,  that  no  sailor  or  soldier  should 
ever  be  permitted  to  settle  in  this  district ;  and  that 
no  Spaniard  whatever  should  enter  it  without  his  per- 
mission. He  even  projected  to  clothe  the  people 
whom  he  took  along  with  him  in  some  distinguishing 
garb,  which  did  not  resemble  the  Spanish  dress,  that 
they  might  appear  to  the  natives  to  be  a  different  race 
of  men  from  those  who  had  brought  so  many  cala- 
mities upon  their  country. 

^'o  the  bishop  of  Burgos  and  the  council  of  the 
Indies,  this  project  appeared  not  only  chimerical,  but 
dangerous  in  a  high  degree.  They  deemed  the  fa- 
culties of  the  Americans  to  be  naturally  so  limited, 
and  their  indolence  so  excessive,  that  every  attempt  to 
instruct  or  to  improve  them  would  be  fruitless.  They 
contended,  that  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent  to 
give  the  command  of  a  country  extending  above  a 
thousand  miles  along  the  coast,  to  a  fanciful  presump- 
tuous enthusiast,  a  stranger  to  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  government.  But 
Las  Casas,  far  from  being  discouraged  with  a  repulse, 
which  he  had  reason  to  expect,  had  recourse  once 
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more  to  the  Flemish  favourites,  who  zealously  pa- 
tronized his  scheme,  merely  because  it  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  Spanish  ministers.  They  prevailed  with 
their  master,  who  had  lately  been  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity,  to  refer  the  consideration  of  this  mea- 
sure to  a  select  number  of  his  privy-counsellors ;  and 
Las  Casas  having  excepted  against  the  members  of 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  as  partial  and  interested, 
they  were  all  excluded.  The  decision  of  men  chosen 
by  recommendation  of  the  Flemings,  was  perfectly 
conformable  to  their  sentiments.  They  warmly  ap- 
proved of  Las  Casas's  plan ;  and  gave  orders  for 
carrying  it  into  execution,  but  restricted  the  territory 
allotted  him  to  three  hundred  miles  along  the  coast  of 
Cumana,  allowing  him,  however,  to  extend  it  as  far 
as  he  pleased  towards  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
This  determination  did  not  pass  uncensured.  Al- 
most every  person  who  had  been  in  the  West  Indies 
exclaimed  against  it,  and  supported  their  opinion  so 
confidently,  and  with  such  plausible  reasons,  as  made 
it  advisable  to  pause  and  to  review  the  subject  more 
deliberately.  Charles  himself,  though  accustomed, 
at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  to  adopt  the  sentiments 
of  his  ministers  with  such  submissive  deference  as  did 
not  promise  that  decisive  vigour  of  mind  which  dis- 
tinguished his  riper  years,  could  not  help  suspecting 
that  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Flemings  took  part 
in  every  affair  relating  to  America,  flowed  from  some 
improper  motive,  and  began  to  discover  an  inclination 
to  examine  in  person  into  the  state  of  the  question  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  Americans,  and  the  proper 
manner  of  treating  them.  An  opportunity  of  making 
this  inquiry  with  great  advantage  soon  occurred.  Que- 
vedo,  the  bishop  of  Darien,  who  had  accompanied 
Pedrarias  to  the  continent  in  the  year  1513,  happened 
to  land  at  Barcelona,  where  the  court  then  resided.  It 
was  quickly  known,  that  his  sentiments  concerning 
the  talents  and  disposition  of  the  Indians  differed  from 
those  of  Las  Casas  ;  and  Charles  naturally  concluded. 
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European  toys  in  exchange  for  the  plates  of  gold  worn 
by  them  as  ornaments ;  but,  wherever  they  could 
surprise  or  overpower  the  Indians,  they  carried  them 
off  by  force*  and  sold  them  as  slaves.  In  those  pre- 
datory excursions,  such  atrocious  acts  of  violence  and 
cruelty  had  been  committed,  that  the  Spanish  name 
was  held  in  detestation  all  over  the  continent.  When- 
ever any  ships  appeared,  the  inhabitants  either  fled  to 
the  woods,  or  rushed  down  to  the  shore  in  arms  to 
repel  those  hated  disturbers  of  their  tranquillity. 
They  forced  some  parties  of  the  Spaniards  to  retreat 
with  precipitation  ;  they  cut  off  others ;  and  in  the 
violence  of  their  resentment  against  the  whole  nation, 
they  murdered  two  Dominican  missionaries,  whose 
zeal  had  prompted  them  to  settle  in  tlie  province  of 
Cumana.  This  outrage  agamst  persons  revered  for 
their  sanctity,  excited  such  indignation  among  the 
people  of  Hispaniola,  who,  notwithstanding  all  their 
licentious  and  cruel  proceeding^,  were  possessed  with 
a  wonderful  zeal  for  religion,  and  a  superstitious  re- 
spect for  its  ministers,  that  they  determmed  to  inflict 
exemplary  punishment,  not  only  upon  the  perpetra- 
tors of  that  crime,  but  upon  the  whole  race.  With 
this  view,  they  gave  the  command  of  five  sliips  and 
three  hundred  men  to  Diego  Ocampo,  with  orders  to 
lay  waste  the  country  of  Cumana  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  to  transport  all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  His- 
paniola. This  armament  Las  Casas  found  at  Puerto 
Rico,  in  its  way  to  the  continent ;  and  as  Ocampo  re- 
fused to  defer  his  voyage,  he  immediately  perceived 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  the  execution 
of  his  pacific  plan  in  a  country  destined  to  be  the  seat 
of  war  and  desolation. 

In  order  to  provide  against  the  effects  of  this  unfor- 
tunate incident,  he  set  sail  directly  for  St.  Domingo, 
leaving  his  followers  cantoned  out  among  the  planters 
in  Puerto  Rico.  From  many  concurring  causes,  the 
reception  which  Las  Casas  met  with  in  Hispaniola 
was  very  unfavourable.  In  his  negotiations  for  the 
relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  censured  the  conduct  of 
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liift  ooaiitiTiiMii  Mided  diere  wkh  inch  honest  aeverity, 
■8  rendered  him  anivenally  odious  to  them.  They 
■oonsidered  their  own  luin  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  his  success.  They  were  now  elated  with  hope 
of  rec^ving  a  large  recruit  of  slaves  from  Cumana, 
which  must  be  relmquished  if  Las  Casas  were  assisted 
in  settling  his  projected  colony  there. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances,  how- 
ever, which  alienated  the  persons  in  Hispaniola  to 
whom  Las  Casas  applied  from  himself  and  from  his 
measures,  he,  by  his  activity  and  perseverance,  by 
some  concessions,  and  many  threats,  obtained  at 
length  a  small  body  of  troops  to  protect  him  and  his 
colony  at  their  first  landing. ..  But  upon  his  return  to 
Puerto  Eico,  be  found  that  the  diseases  of  the  climate 
had  been  fatal  to  several  of  his  people ;  and  that 
others  having  got  employment  in  that  island  refused 
to  follow  him.  With  the  handful  that  remained,  he 
set  sail  and  landed  in  Cumana.  Ocampo  had  exe- 
cuted his  commission  in  that  province  with  such  bar- 
barous rage,  having  massacred  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants, sent  others  in  chains  to  Hispaniola,  and  forced 
the  rest  to  fly  for  shelter  to  the  woods,  that  the  people 
of  a  small  colony,  which  he  had  planted  at  a  place 
which  he  named  Toledo,  were  ready  to  perish  for  want 
in  a  desolated  country.  There,  however,  Las  Casas 
was  obliged  to  fix  his  residence,  though  deserted  both 
by  the  troops  appointed  to  protect  him,  and  by  those 
under  the  command  of  Ocampo,  who  foresaw  and 
dreaded  the  calamities  to  which  be  must  be  exposed 
in  that  wretched  station.  He  made  the  best  provision 
in  his  power  for  the  safety  and  subsistence  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  but  as  his  utmost  efforts  availed  little  towards 
securing  either  the  one  or  the  other,  he  returned  to 
Hispaniola,  in  order  to  solicit  more  effectual  aid  for 
the  preservation  of  men,  who,  from  confidence  in  him, 
had  ventured  into  a  post  of  so  much  danger.  Soon 
.aCter  his  departure,  the  natives,  having  discovered  the 
feeble  and  defenceless  state  of  the  Spaniards,  assem- 
bled secretly,  attacked  them  with  the  fury  natural  to 
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men  exasperated  by  many  injuries,  cut  off  a  good 
number,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  fly  in  the  utmost 
coasternation  to  the  island  of  Cubagua.  The  small 
colony  settled  there  on  account  of  the  pearl  fishery, 
catching  the  panic  with  which  their  countrymen  had 
been  seized,  abandoned  the  island,  and  not  a  Spaniard 
remained  in  any  part  of  the  continent,  or  adjacent 
islands,  from  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the  borders  of 
Darien.  Astonished  at  such  a  succession  of  disasters. 
Las  Casas  was  ashamed  to  shew  his  face  after  this 
fatal  termination  of  all  his  splendid  schemes.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  at 
St.  Domingo,  and  soon  after  assumed  the  habit  of  that 
order. 

Though  the  expulsion  of  the  colony  from  Cumana 
happened  in  the  year  1521, 1  have  chosen  to  trace 
the  progress  of  Las  Casas's  negotiations  from  their 
first  rise  to  their  final  issue  without  interruption.  I 
return  now  to  the  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries, 
as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  time. 

Diego  Velasquez,  who  conquered  Cuba  in  the  year 
1511,  still  retained  the  government  of  that  island,  as 
the  deputy  of  Don  Diego   Columbus.     Under  his 
prudent  administration,  Cuba  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  Spanish  settlements.    As  it  lay  to  the 
west  of  all  the  islands  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
as  the  ocean,  which  stretches  beyond  it  towards  that 
quarter,  had  not  hitherto  been  explored,  the  inhabitants 
were  naturally  induced  to  attempt  new  discoveries. 
Several  oflicers,  who  had  served  under  Pedrarias  in 
Darien,  entered  into  an  association  for  this  purpose. 
They  persuaded  Francisco  Hernandez  Cordova,  an 
opulent  planter  in  Cuba,  and  a  man  of  distinguished 
courage,  to  join  with  them   in   the  adventure,  and 
chose  him  to  be  their  commander.     Velasquez  nof 
only  approved  of  the  design,  but  assisted  in  carrying 
it  on.     As  the  veterans  from  Darien  were  extremel 
indigent,  he  and  Cordova  advanced  money  for  pu 
chasing  three  small  vessels,  and  furnishing  them  wi 
every  thing  requisite  either  for  traflic  or  for  war. 
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faandiBd  and  tan  men  embariced  on  board  of  them, 
and  sailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  8th  of  Fe- 
bruaiy,  1517.  By  the  advice  of  thor  chief  pilot,  An- 
tonio Alaminos,  who  had  served  under  the  first  admi- 
ral Colnmbos,  they  stood  directly  west,  relying  on 
the  opinion  of  that  great  navigator,  who  uniformly 
maintained  that  a  westerly  course  would  lead  to  the 
most  important  discoveries. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  after  their  departure  from  St. 
Jago,  they  saw  land,  which  proved  to  be  Cape  Catoche, 
the  eastern  point  of  that  large  peninsula  projecting  from 
the  continent  of  America,  which  still  retams  its  origi- 
nal name  of  Yucatan,  As  they  approached  the  shore, 
five  canoes  came  off  full  of  people  decently  clad  in 
CM^on  garments;  an  astonishing  spectacle  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  found  every  omer  part  of  America 
poesesded  by  naked  savages.  Cordova  endeavoured 
Dv  small  presents  to  gain  the  good-will  of  these  peo- 
ple. They,  though  amazed  at  the  strange  objects 
now  presented  for  the  first  time  to  their  view,  inyited 
the  Spaniards  to  visit  their  habitations,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  cordiality.  They  landed  accordingly, 
and  as  they  advanced  into  the  country,  they  observed 
with  new  wonder  some  large  houses  built  with  stone. 
But  they  soon  found  that,  if  the  people  of  Yucatan 
had  made  progress  in  improvement  beyond  their 
countrymen,  they  were  likewise  more  artful  and  war- 
like. For  though  the  cazique  received  Cordova  with 
many  tokens  of  friendship,  he  had  posted  a  considera- 
ble body  of  his  subjects  in  ambush  behind  a  thicket, 
who,  upon  a  signal  given  by  him,  rushed  out  and  at- 
tacked the  Spaniards  with  great  boldness,  and  some 
degree  of  martial  order.  At  the  first  flight  of  their 
arrows,  fifteen  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded ;  but 
the  Indians  were  struck  with  such  terror  by  the  sudden 
explosion  of  the  fire-arms,  and  so  surprised  at  the 
execution  done  by  them,  by  the  cross-bows,  and  by 
the  other  weapons  of  their*  new  enemies,  that  they 
fled  precipitately.  Cordova  quitted  a  country  where 
he  had  met  with  such  a  fierce  reception,  carrying  off 
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two  prisoners,  together  with  the  ornaments  of  a  small 
temple,  which  he  plundered  in  his  retreat. 
-  He  continued  his  course  towards  the  west,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  coast,  and  on  the  sixteenth  day  ar- 
rived  at  Campeachy.  There  the  natives  received 
them  more  hospitably  ;  but  the  Spaniards  were  much 
surprised,  that  on  all  the  extensive  coast  along 
which  they  had  sailed,  and  which  they  imagined  to 
be  a  large  island,  they  had  not  observed  any  river. 
As  their  water  began  to  fail,  they  advanced  in  hopes 
of  finding  a  supply ;  and  at  length  they  discovered 
the  mouth  of  a  river  at  Potonchan,  some  leagues  be- 
yond Campeachy. 

Cordova  landed  all  his  troops,  in  order  to  protect 
the  sailors  while  employed  in  filling  the  casks ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  natives  rushed 
down  upon  them  with  such  fury,  and  in  such  num- 
bers, that  forty-seven  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed 
upon  the  spot,  and  one  man  only  of  the  whole  body 
escaped  unhurt.  Their  commander,  though  wounded 
in  twelve  different  places,  directed  the  retreat  with 
presence  of  mind  equal  to  the  courage  with  which  he 
had  led  them  on  in  the  engagement,  and  with  much 
difficulty  they  regained  their  ships.  After  this  fatal 
repulse,  nothing  remained  but  to  hasten  back  to  Cuba 
with  their  shattered  forces.  In  their  passage  thither 
they  suffered  the  most  exquisite  distress  for  want  of 
water,  that  men  wounded  and  sickly,  shut  up  in  small 
vessels,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  can 
be  supposed  to  endure.  Some  of  them,  sinking  under 
these  calamities,  died  by  the  way ;  Cordova,  their 
commander,  expired  soon  after  they  landed  in  Cuba. 

Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  conclusion  of  this 
expedition,  it  contributed  rather  to  animate  than  to 
damp  a  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the   Spaniards, 
and  great  numbers  offered  to  engage  in  a  new  expedi< 
tion.     Velasquez,  solicitous  to  distinguish  himself  b; 
some  service  so  meritorious  as  might  entitle  him  t 
claim  the  government  of  Cuba  independent  of  the  a* 
miral,  not  only  encouraged  their  ardour,  but  at  1 
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own  ezpenae  fitted  oat  four  ships  for  the  ▼oytge.  Two 
handred  and  forty  volnnteera,  among  whom  were 
several  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  embarked  in  this 
enterprise.  The  command  of  it 'was  given  to  Juan  de 
Grijalva,  a  young  man  of  known  merit  and  courage, 
with  instructions  to  observe  attentively  the  nature  of 
the  countries  which  he  should  discover^  to  barter  for 
gold,  and,  if  circumstances  were  inviting,  to  settle  a 
colony  in  some  proper  station.  He  sailed  from  St.  Jago 
de  Cuba  on  the  8th  of  April,  1518.  The  pilot  Ala- 
minos  held  the  same  course  as  in  the  former  voyage ; 
but  the  violence  of  the  currents  carrying  the  ships  to 
the  south,  the  first  land  which  they  made  was  the 
island  of  Cantmel,  to  the  east  of  Yucatan.  As  all  the 
inhabitants  fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains  at  the 
approach  of  the.  Spaniards,  they  made  no  long  stay 
there,  and  without  any  remarkable  occurrence  they 
reached  Potonchan  on  the  oppoatie  side  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  desire  of  avenging  their  countrymen  who 
had  been  slain  there,  concurred  with  their  ideas  of 
good  policy  in  prompting  them  to  land,  that  they  might 
chastise  the  Indians  of  that  district  with  such  exem- 
plary rigour,  as  would  strike  terror  into  all  the  people 
around  them.  But  though  they  disembarked  all  their 
troops,  and  carried  ashore  some  field-pieces,  the  In- 
dians fought  with  such  courage,  that  the  Spaniards 
gained  the  victory  with  difficulty,  and  were  confirmed 
in  their  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
would  prove  more  formidable  enemies  than  any  they 
had  met  with  in  other  parts  of  America.  From  Po- 
tonchan, they  continued  their  voyage  towards  the 
west,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore,  and 
casting  anchor  every  evening,  from  dread  of  the  dan- 
gerous accidents  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  in 
an  unknown  sea.  During  the  day  their  eyes  were 
turned  continually  towards  land,  with  a  mixture  of 
surprise  and  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  novelty  of  the  objects  which  they  beheld. 
Many  villages  were  scattered  along  the  coast,  in  which 
they  could  distinguish  houses  of  stone  that  appeared 
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white  and  lofly  at  a  distance.  In  the  warmth  of  their 
admiration,  they  fancied  these  to  be  cities  adorned 
with  towers  and  pinnacles;  and  one  of  the  soldiers 
happening  to  remark  that  this  country  resembled  Spain 
in  appearance,  Grijalva,  with  universal  applause, 
called  it  New  Spain,  the  name  which  still  distinguishes 
this  extensive  and  opulent  province  of  the  Spanish 
empire  in  America.  They  landed  in  a  river  which  the 
natives  called  Tabasco,  and  the  fame  of  their  victory  at 
Potonchan  having  reached  this  place,  the  cazique  not 
only  received  them  amicably,  but  bestowed  presents 
upon  them  of  such  value,  as  confirmed  the  high  ideas 
which  the  Spaniards  had  formed  with  respect  to  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  the  country.  These  ideas  were 
raised  still  higher  by  what  occurred  at  the  place  where 
they  next  touched.  This  was  considerably  to  the  west 
of  Tabasco,  in  the  province  since  known  by  the  name 
of  Guaxaca.  There  they  were  received  with  the  re- 
spect paid  to  superior  beings.  The  people  perfumed 
them  as  they  landed,  with  incense  of  gum  copal,  and 
presented  to  them  as  offerings  the  choicest  delicacies 
of  tlieir  country.  They  were  extremely  fond  of  trading 
with  their  new  visitants,  and  in  six  days  the  Spaniards 
obtained  ornaments  of  gold,  of  curious  workmanship, 
to  the  value  of  fifteen  thousand  pesos,  in  exchange  for 
European  toys  of  small  price.  The  two  prisoners 
whom  Cordova  had  brought  from  Yucatan,  had 
hitherto  served  as  interpreters ;  but  as  they  did  not 
understand  the  language  of  this  country,  the  Spaniards 
learned  from  the  natives,  by  signs,  that  they  were 
subjects  of  a  great  monarch  called  Montezuma,  whose 
dominion  extended  over  that  and  many  other  pro- 
vinces. Leaving  this  place,  with  which  he  had  so 
much  reason  to  be  pleased,  Grijalva  continued  his 
course  towards  the  west.  He  landed  on  a  small  island, 
which  he  named  the  Isle  of  Sacrifices,  because  there 
the  Spaniards  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  horrid 
spectacle  of  human  victims,  which  the  barbarous  su- 
perstition of  the  natives  offered  to  their  gods.  He 
touched  at  another  small  island,  which  he  called 
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St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  From  this  place  he  despatched 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  his  omeers,  to  Velasquez, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  important  discoveries  which 
he  had  made,  and  with  all  the  treasure  that  he  had 
acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives.  After  the 
departure  of  Alvarado,  he  himself,  with  the  remaining 
vessels,  proceeded  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  river 
Panuco,  the  country  still  appearing  to  be  well  peopled, 
fertile,  and  opulent. 

The  squadron  having  now  been  above  five  months 
at  sea,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  provisions  being 
exhausted,  Grijalva  judged  it  prudent  to  return  to 
Cuba,  having  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  his  voyage,  and 
accomplished  all  that  the  armament  which  he  com- 
manded enabled  him  to  perform.  He  arrived  at 
St.  Jago  on  the  26th  of  October,  from  which  he  had 
taken  his  departure  about  six  months  before. 

This  was  the  longest  as  well  as  the  most  successful 
voyage  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  in  the 
New  World.  They  had  discovered  that  Yucatan  was 
not  an  island,  as  they  had  supposed,  but  part  of  the 
great  continent  of  America.  From  Potonchan  they 
had  pursued  their  course  for  many  hundred  miles 
along  a  coast  formerly  unexplored,  stretching  at  first 
towards  the  west,  and  then  turning  to  the  north  ;  all 
the  country  which  they  had  discovered  appeared  to  be 
no  less  valuable  than  extensive.  As  soon  as  Alvarado 
reached  Cuba,  Velasquez,  transported  with  success  so 
far  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  immedi- 
ately despatched  a  person  of  confidence  to  carry  this 
important  intelligence  to  Spain,  to  exhibit  the  rich 

Sroductions  of  the  countries  which  had  been  discovered 
y  his  means,  and  to  solicit  such  an  increase  of  au- 
thority as  might  enable  and  encourage  him  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  them.  Without  waiting  for  the  return 
of  his  messenger,  or  for  the  arrival  of  Grijalva,  ot 
whom  he  was  become  so  jealous  or  distrustful  that  he 
was  resolved  no  longer  to  employ  him,  he  began  to 
prepare  such  a  powerful  armament,  as  might  prove 
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equal  to  an  enterprise  of  so  much  danger  and  im- 
portance. 

But  as  the  expedition  upon  which  Velasquez  was 
now  intent,  terminated  in  conquests  of  greater  moment 
than  what  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  achieved,  and 
led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  people,  who,  if  com- 
pared with  those  tribes  of  America  with  whom  they 
were  hitherto  acquainted,  may  be  considered  as  highly 
civilized ;  it  is  proper  to  pause  before  we  proceed  to 
the  history  of  events  extremely  different  from  those 
which  we  have  already  related,  in  order  to  take  a  view 
of  the  state  of  the  New  World  when  first  discovered, 
and  to  contemplate  the  policy  and  manners  of  the 
rude  uncultivated  tribes  that  occupied  all  the  parts  of 
it  with  which  the  Spaniards  were  at  this  time  ac- 
quainted. 

BOOK    IV. 

Twenty-six  years  had  elapsed  since  Columbus  con- 
ducted the  people  of  Europe  to  the  New  World. 
During  that  period  the  Spaniards  had  made  great 
progress  in  exploring  its  various  regions.  They  had 
visited  all  the  islands  scattered  in  different  clusters 
through  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  flows  in  between 
North  and  South  America.  They  had  sailed  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent  from  the  river  De 
la  Plata  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  had 
found  that  it  stretched  without  interruption  through 
this  vast  portion  of  the  globe.  They  had  discovered 
the  great  Southern  ocean,  which  opened  new  prospects 
in  that  quarter.  They  had  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  coast  of  Florida,  which  led  them  to  observe  the 
continent  as  it  extended  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  and 
though  they  pushed  their  discoveries  no  farther  to- 
wards the  north,  other  nations  had  visited  those  parts 
which  they  neglected.  The  English,  in  a  voyage,  the 
motives  and  success  of  which  shall  be  related  in 
another  part  of  this  History,  had  sailed  along  the  coast 
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of  America  from  Labrador  to  the  confines  of  Florida  ; 
and  the  Portuguese,  in  quest  of  a  shorter  passage  to 
the  East  Indies,  had  ventured  into  the  northern  seas, 
and  viewed  the  same  regions.  Thus,  at  the  period 
where  I  have  chosen  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the 
New  World,  its  extent  was  known  almost  from  ils 
northern  extremity  to  thirty-five  degrees  south  of  the 
equator.  The  countries  which  stretch  from  thence  to 
the  southern  boundary  of  America,  the  great  empire 
of  Peru,  and  the  interior  state  of  the  extensive  do- 
minions subject  to  the  sovereigns  of  Mexico,  were  still 
undiscovered. 

When  we  contemplate  the  New  World,  the  first 
circumstance  that  strikes  us  is  its  immense  extent.  It 
was  not  a  small  portion  of  the  earth,  so  inconsiderable 
that  it  might  have  escaped  the  observation  or  research 
of  former  ages,  which  Columbus  discovered.  He 
made  known  a  new  hemisphere,  larger  than  either 
Europe,  or  Asia,  or  Africa,  the  three  noted  divisions  of 
the  ancient  continent,  and  not  much  inferior  in  dimen- 
sions to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Next  to  the  extent  of  the  New  World,  the  grandeur 
of  the  objects  which  it  presents  to  view  is  most  apt  to 
strike  the  eye  of  an  observer.  The  mountains  in 
America  are  much  superior  in  height  to  those  in  the 
other  divisions  of  the  globe.  Even  the  plain  of  Quito, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  base  of  the  Andes,  is 
elevated  farther  above  the  sea  than  the  top  of  the  Py- 
renees. This  stupendous  ridge  of  the  Andes,  no  less 
remarkable  for  extent  than  elevation,  rises  in  different 
places  more  than  one-third  above  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
the  highest  land  in  the  ancient  hemisphere. 

From  these  lofty  mountains  descend  rivers,  propor- 
tionably  large,  with  which  the  streams  in  the  ancient 
continent  are  not  to  be  compared,  either  for  length  of 
course,  or  the  vast  body  of  water  which  they  roll  to- 
wards the  ocean.  The  Maragnon,  the  Orinoco,  the 
Plata,  in  South  America,  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lau- 
rence in  North  America,  flow  in  such  spacious  chan- 
nels, that,  long  before  they  feel  the  influence  of  the 
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tide,  they  resemble  arms  of  the  sea  rather  than  rivers 
of  fresh  water. 

The  lakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  less  conspicu- 
ous for  grandeur  than  its  mountains  and  rivers.  There 
is  nothing  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  which  resembles 
the  prodigious  chain  of  lakes  in  North  America. 
They  may  properly  be  termed  inland  seas  of  fresh 
water ;  and  even  those  of  the  second  or  third  class  in 
magnitude  are  of  larger  circuit  (the  Caspian  sea  ex- 
cepted) than  the  greatest  lake  of  the  ancient  continent. 

The  New  World  is  of  a  form  extremely  favourable 
to  commercial  intercourse.  When  a  continent  is 
formed,  tike  Africa,  of  one  vast  solid  mass,  unbroken 
by  arms  of  the  sea  penetrating  into  its  interior  parts, 
with  few  large  rivers,  and  those  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  the  greater  part  of  it  seems 
destined  to  remain  for  ever  uncivilized,  and  to  be  de- 
barred from  any  active  or  enlarged  communication 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  When,  like  Europe,  a  con- 
tinent is  opened  by  inlets  of  the  ocean  of  great  ex- 
tent, such  as  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic ;  or  when, 
like  Asia,  its  coast  is  broken  by  deep  bays  advancing 
far  into  the  country,  such  as  the  Black  sea,  the  gulfs 
of  Arabia,  of  Persia,  of  Bengal,  of  Siam,  and  of  Leo- 
tang  ;  when  the  surrounding  seas  are  filled  with  large 
and  fertile  islands,  and  the  continent  itself  watered 
with  a  variety  of  navigable  rivers,  those  regions  may 
be  said  to  possess  whatever  can  facilitate  the  progress 
of  their  inhabitants  in  commerce  and  improvement. 
In  all  these  respects  America  may  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  flows  in  between  North  and  South 
America,  may  be  considered  as  a  Mediterranean  sea, 
which  opens  a  maritime  commerce  with  all  the  fertile 
countries  by  which  it  is  encircled.  The  islands  scat- 
tered in  it  are  inferior  only  to  those  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  in  number,  in  magnitude,  and  in  value. 
As  we  stretch  along  the  northern  division  of  the  Ame- 
rican hemisphere,  the  bay  of  Chesapeak  presents  a 
spacious  inlet,  which  conducts  the  navigator  far  into 
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the  interior  parts  of  proviDces  no  less  fertile  than  ex- 
tensive ;  and  if  ever  the  progress  of  culture  and  popu- 
lation shall  mitigate  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  climate 
in  the  more  northern  districts  of  America,  Hudson's 
Bay  may  become  as  subservient  to  commercial  inter- 
course in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  the  Baltic  is  in 
Europe.  The  other  great  portion  of  the  New  World 
is  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the  sea,  except  one 
narrow  neck  which  separates  the  Atlantic  from  the 
Pacific  ocean  ;  and  though  it  be  not  opened  by  spa- 
cious bays  or  arms  of  the  sea,  its  interior  parts  are 
rendered  accessible  by  a  number  of  large  rivers,  fed 
by  80  many  auxiliary  streams,  flowing  in  such  various 
directions,  that,  almost  without  any  aid  from  the  hnnd 
of  industry  and  art,  an  inland  navigation  may  be 
carried  on  through  all  the  provinces  from  the  river 
De  la  Plata  to  the  gulf  of  Paria.  Nor  is  this  bounty 
of  nature  confined  to  the  southern  division  of  Ame- 
rica; its  northern  continent  abounds  no  less  in  rivers 
which  are  navigable  almost  to  their  sources,  and  by 
its  immense  chain  of  lakes  provision  is  made  for  an 
inland  communication,  more  extensive  and  commo- 
dious than  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  countries 
stretching  from  the  gulf  of  Darien  on  one  side,  to  that 
of  California  on  the  other,  which  form  the  chain  that 
binds  the  two  parts  of  the  American  continent  to- 
gether, are  not  destitute  of  peculiar  advantages.  Their 
coast  on  one  side  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on 
the  other  by  the  Pacific.  Some  of  their  rivers  flow 
into  the  former,  some  into  the  latter,  and  secure  to 
them  all  the  commercial  benefits  that  may  result  from 
a  communication  with  both. 

But  what  most  distinguishes  America  from  other 
parts  of  the  earth,  is  the  peculiar  temperature  of  its 
climate,  and  the  different  laws  to  which  it  is  subjc^ct 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold.  V\'e 
cannot  determine  with  precision  the  portion  of  heat 
felt  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  merely  by  measuring  its 
distance  from  the  equator.  The  climate  of  a  country 
is  affected,  in  some  degree,  by  its  elevation  above  the 
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sea,  by  the  exteot  of  continent,  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  height  of  adjacent  mountains,  and  many  other 
circumstances.  The  influence  of  these,  however,  is, 
from  various  causes,  less  considerable  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  ancient  continent ;  and  from  knowing  the 
position  of  any  country  there,  we  can  pronounce,  with 
greater  certainty,  what  will  be  the  warmth  of  its  cli- 
mate, and  the  nature  of  its  productions. 

The  maxims  which  are  founded  upon  observation  of 
our  hemisphere  will  not  apply  to  the  other.  In  the 
New  World,  cold  predominates.  The  rigour  of  the 
frigid  zone  extends  over  half  of  those  regions,  which 
should  be  temperate  by  their  position.  Countries 
where  the  grape  and  the  fig  should  ripen,  are  buried 
under  snow  one-half  of  the  year  ;  and  lands  situated 
in  the  same  parallel  with  the  most  fertile  and  best 
cultivated  provinces  in  Europe,  are  chilled  with  per- 
petual frosts,  which  almost  destroy  the  power  of  vege- 
tation. As  we  advance  to  those  parts  of  Amenca 
which  lie  in  the  same  parallel  with  provinces  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  blessed  with  an  uniform  enjoyment  of  such 
genial  warmth  as  is  most  fiiendly  to  life  and  to  vege- 
tation, the  dominion  of  cold  continues  to  be  felt,  and 
winter  reigns,  though  during  a  short  period,  with  ex- 
treme severity.  If  we  proceed  along  the  American 
continent  into  the  torrid  zone,  we  shall  find  the  cold 
prevalent  in  the  New  World  extending  itself  also  to 
this  region  of  the  globe,  and  mitigating  the  excess  of 
Its  fervour.  While  the  negro  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
is  scorched  with  unremitting  heat,  the  inhabitant  of 
Peru  breathes  an  air  equally  mild  and  temperate, 
and  is  perpetually  shaded  under  a  canopy  of  grey 
clouds,  which  intercepts  the  fierce  beams  of  the  sun, 
without  obstructing  bis  friendly  influence.  Along 
the  eastern  coast  of  America,  the  climate,  though 
more  similar  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone  in  other  parts  of 
the  earth,  is  nevertheless  considerably  milder  than  ir 
those  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  th 
same  latitude.  If  from  the  southern  tropic  we  cor 
tinue  our  progress  to  the  extremity  of  the  Americ? 
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contment,  we  meet  with  frozen  seafi,  and  countries 
horrid,  barren,  and  scarcely  habitable  for  cold,  much 
sooner  than  in  the  north. 

Various  causes  combine  in  rendering  the  climate  of 
America  so  extremely  different  from  that  of  the  an- 
cient continent.  Though  the  utmost  extent  of  Ame- 
rica towards  the  north  be  not  yet  discovered,  we  know 
that  it  advances  much  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either 
Europe  or  Asia.  Both  these  have  large  seas  to  the 
north,  which  are  open  during  part  of  the  year ;  and 
even  when  covered  with  ice,  the  wind  that  blows  over 
them  is  less  intensely  cold  than  that  which  blows  over 
land  in  the  same  high  latitudes.  But  in  America  the 
land  stretches  from  the  river  St.  Laurence  towards 
the  pole,  and  spreads  out  immensely  to  the  west.  A 
chain  of  enormous  mountains,  covered  with  snow  and 
ice,  runs  through  all  this  dreary  region.  The  wind  in 
passing  over  such  an  extent  of  high  and  frozen  land, 
becomes  so  impregnated  with  cold,  that  it  acquires  a 
piercing  keenness,  which  it  retains  in  its  progress 
through  warmer  climates,  and  it  is  not  entirely  miti- 
gated until  it  reach  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Over  all 
the  continent  of  North  America,  a  north-westerly  wind 
and  excessive  cold  are  svnonvmous  terms.  Even  in 
the  most  sultry  weather,  the  moment  that  the  wind 
veers  to  that  quarter,  its  penetrating  influence  is  felt 
in  a  transition  from  heat  to  cold  no  less  violent  than 
sudden.  To  this  powerful  cause  we  may  ascribe  the 
extraordinary  dominion  of  cold  and  its  violent  inroads 
into  the  southern  provinces  in  that  part  of  the  globe. 

After  contemplating  those  permanent  and  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  the  American  continent,  which 
arise  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  and  the  dis- 
position of  its  parts,  the  next  object  that  merits  atten- 
tion is  its  condition  when  first  discovered,  as  far  as 
that  depended  upon  the  industry  and  operations  of 
man.  As  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  continent  has 
long  been  occupied  by  nations  far  advanced  in  arts 
and  iudustry,  our  eye  is  accustomed  to  view  the  earth 
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in  that  form  which  it  assumes  when  rendered  fit  to  he 
the  residence  of  a  numerous  race  of  men,  and  to  sup- 
ply them  with  nourishment.  But  in  the  New  World, 
tile  state  of  mankind  was  ruder,  and  the  aspect  ojf 
nature  extremely  different.  Throughout  all  its  vast 
regions,  there  were  only  two  monarchies  remarkable 
for  extent  of  territory,  or  distinguished  by  any  pro- 
gress in  improvement.  The  rest  of  this  continent  was 
possessed  by  small  independent  tribes,  destitute  of 
arts  and  industry,  and  neither  capable  to  correct  the 
defects,  nor  desirous  to  meliorate  the  condition,  of 
that  part  of  the  earth  allotted  to  them  for  their  habita- 
tion. Countries,  occupied  by  such  people,  were  al- 
most in  the  same  state  as  if  they  had  been  without 
inhabitants.  Immense  forests  covered  a  great  part  of 
the  uncultivated  earth  ;  and  as  the  hand  of  industry 
had  not  taught  the  rivers  to  run  in  a  proper  channel, 
or  drained  off  the  stagnating  water,  many  of  the  most 
fertile  plains  were  overflowed  with  inundations,  or 
converted  into  marshes.  In  the  southern  provinces, 
where  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  moisture  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  combine  in  calling 
forth  the  most  vigorous  powers  of  vegetation,  the 
woods  are  so  choked  with  its  rank  luxuriance  as  to  be 
almost  impervious,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
hid  from  the  eye  under  a  thick  covering  of  shrubs  and 
herbs  and  weeds.  As  we  advance  towards  the  northern 
provinces  of  America,  nature  continues  to  wear  the 
same  uncultivated  aspect,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
rigour  of  the  climate  increases,  appears  more  desolate 
and  horrid.  No  wonder  that  the  colonies  sent  from 
Europe  were  astonished  at  their  first  entrance  into  the 
New  World.  It  appeared  to  them  waste,  solitary, 
and  uninviting.  When  the  English  began  to  settle 
in  America,  they  termed  the  countries  of  which  they 
took  possession,  The  Wilderness,  Nothing  but  their 
eager  expectation  of  finding  mines  of  gold,  could  have 
induced  the  Spaniards  to  penetrate  through  the  woods 
and  marsiies  of  America,  where,  at  every  step,  they 
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observed  the  extreme  difference  between  the  unculti- 
vated face  of  nature,  and  that  which  it  acquires  under 
the  forming  hand  of  industry  and  art. 

The  labour  and  operations  of  man  not  only  improve 
and  embellish  the  earth,  but  render  it  more  wholesome 
and  friendly  to  life.  When  a«y  region  lies  neglected 
and  destitute  of  cultivation,  the  air  stagnates  in  the 
woods,  putrid  exhalations  arise  from  the  waters ;  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  loaded  with  rank  vegetation,  feels 
not  the  purifying  influence  of  the  sun  or  of  the  wind  ; 
the  malignity  of  the  distempers  natural  to  the  climate 
increases,  and  new  maladies  no  less  noxious  are  en- 
gendered. Accordingly,  all  the  provinces  of  America, 
when  first  discovered,  were  found  to  be  remarkably 
unhealthy.  This  the  Spaniards  experienced  in  every 
expedition  into  the  New  World,  whether  destined  for 
conquest  or  settlement.  Great  numbers  were  cut  off 
by  the  unknown  and  violent  diseases  with  which  they 
were  infected.  Such  as  survived  the  destructive  rage 
of  those  maladies,  were  not  exempted  from  the  noxious 
influence  of  the  climate.  They  returned  to  Europe, 
according  to  the  description  of  the  early  Spanish  his- 
torians, feeble,  emaciated,  with  languid  looks,  and 
complexions  of  such  a  sickly  yellow  colour,  as  indi- 
cated the  unwholesome  temperature  of  the  countries 
where  they  had  resided. 

The  uncultivated  state  of  the  New  World  affected 
not  only  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but  the  qualities 
of  its  productions.  The  principle  of  life  seems  to  have 
been  less  active  and  vigorous  there,  than  in  the  ancient 
continent.  Notwithstandinjj  the  vast  extent  of  Ame- 
rica,  and  the  variety  of  its  climates,  the  different  species 
of  animals  peculiar  to  it  are  much  fewer  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  other  hemisphere.  Of  two  hundred 
different  kinds  of  animals  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  only  about  one-third  existed  in  America  at  tlie 
time  of  its  discovery.  Nature  was  not  only  less  pro- 
lific in  the  New  VVorld,  but  she  appears  likewise  to 
have  been  less  vigorous  in  her  productions.  The 
animals  originally  belonging  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe 
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appear  to  be  of.  an  inferior  race,  neither  so  robust,  nor 
so  fierce,  as  those  of  the  other  continent.  America 
gives  birth  to  no  creature  of  such  bulk  as  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros,  or  that  equals 
the  lion  and  tiger  in  strength  and  ferocity.  The  Tapyr 
of  BraziVthe  largest  (Quadruped  of  the  ravenous  tribe 
in  the  New  World,  is  not  larger  than  a  calf  of  six 
mdnths  old.  The  Puma  and  Jaguar^  its  fiercest  beasts 
of  prey,  which  Europeans  have  inaccurately  denomi- 
nated lions  and  tigers,  possess  neither  the  undaunted 
courage  of  the  former,  nor  the  ravenous  cruelty  of  the 
latter.  They  are  inactive  and  timid,  hardly  formi- 
dable to  man,  and  often  turn  their  backs  upon  the  least 
appearance  of  resistance.  The  same  qualities  in  the 
climate  of  America,  which  stinted  the  growth,  and 
enfeebled  the  spirit,  of  its  native  animals,  have  proved 
pernicious  to  such  as  have  migrated  into  it  voluntarily 
from  the  other  continent,  or  have  been  transported 
thither  by  the  Europeans.  The  bears,  the  wolves,  the 
deer  of  America,  are  not  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the 
Old  World.  Most  of  the  domestic  animals,  with 
which  the  Europeans  have  stored  the  provinces  wherein 
they  settled,  have  degenerated  with  respect  either  to 
bulk  or  quality,  in  a  country  whose  temperature  and 
soil  seem  to  be  less  favourable  to  the  strength  and 
perfection  of  the  animal  creation. 

The  same  causes  which  checked  the  growth  and  the 
vigour  of  the  more  noble  animals,  were  friendly  to  the 
propagation  and  increase  of  reptiles  and  insects.  The 
air  is  often  darkened  with  clouds  of  insects,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  shocking  and  noxious  reptiles. 
The  country  around  Porto  Bello  swarms  with  toads  in 
such  multitudes,  as  hide  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At 
Guayaquil,  snakes  and  vipers  are  hardly  less  numerous. 
Carthagena  is  infested  with  numerous  flocks  of  bats, 
which  annoy  not  only  the  cattle  but  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  islands,  legions  of  ants  have,  at  different  times, 
consumed  every  vegetable  production,  and  left  the 
earth  entirely  bare,  as  if  it  had  been  burnt  with  fire. 
The  damp  forests  and  rank  soil  of  the  countries  on  the 
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btnkt  of  tba  Oriikieo  and  MttT^gnod*  l0tm 

^iHKf  ofienafe  and  pobonoiui  craiitiiie>  winch  the 

power  of  a  sultry  mo  can  qukkon  into  IHii. 

The  birds  of  the  New  World  axe  not  dirtingmriied 
by  qualities  so  consfncnoos  and  charactenstical,  ais 
those  which  we  have  observed  in  itaqnadrap^.  Birds 
are  more  independent  of  man,  and'less  affected^by  tbe 
changes  which  his  indnstry  and  labour  make  upon  the 
state  of  tbe  earth.    They  have  a  neater  propensity  to 
migrate  from  one  country  to  another,  ana  can  gratify 
this  instinct  of  their  nature  without  difficulty  or  danger. 
Hence  the  number  of  birds  common  to  both  continents 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  quadrupeds ;  and  even 
each  as  are  peculiar  to  America  nearly  resemble  those 
with  which  mankind  were  acquainted  in  similar  regions 
of  the  ancient  hemisphere.   The  American  birds  of  tbe 
tonid  zoife,  like  those  of  the  same  climate  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  are  decked  in  plumage,  which  dazzles  the  eye 
with  the  beauty  of  its  colours ;  but  nature,  satisfied 
with  clothing  them  in  this  gay  dress,  has  denied  most 
of  them  that  melody  of  sound,  and  variety  of  notes, 
which  catch  and  delight  the  ear.     The  birds  of  the 
tODDperate  climates  there,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
oar  continent,  are  less  splendid  in  their  appearance  ; 
but,  in  compensation  for  that  defect,  they  have  voices 
of  greater  compass,  and  more  melodious.    In  some 
districts  of  America,  the  unwholesome  temperature  of 
the  air  seems  to  be  unfavourable  even  to  this  part  of 
the  creation.    The  number  of  birds  is  less  than  in  other 
countries,  and  the  traveller  is  struck  with  the  amazing 
solitude  and  silence  of  its  forests.     It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  America,  where  the  quadrupeds  are  so 
dwarfish  and  dastardly,  should  produce  tne  Condor^ 
which  is  entitled  to  pre-eminence  over  all  the  flying 
tribe,  in  bulk,  in  strength,  and  in  courage. 

The  soil  in  a  continent  so  extensive  as  America, 
must  of  course  be  extremely  various.  In  each  of  its 
provinces,  we  find  some  distinguishing  peculiarities ; 
the  description  of  which  belongs  to  those  who  write 
their  particular  history.    In  general,  we  may  observe, 
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that  the  moisture  and  cold,  which  predominate  so 
remarkably  in  all  parts  of  America,  must  have  great 
influence  upon  the  nature  of  its  soil ;  countries  lying 
in  the  same  parallel  with  those  regions  which  never 
feel  the  extreme  rigour  of  winter  in  the  ancient  conti- 
nent, are  frozen  over  in  America  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year.  Chilled  by  this  intense  cold,  the  ground 
never  acquires  warmth  sufficient  to  ripen  the  fruits 
which  are  found  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other 
continent.  But,  if  allowance  be  made  for  this  diver- 
sity in  the  degree  of  heat,  the  soil  of  America  is  natu- 
rally as  rich  and  fertile  as  in  any  part  of  the  earth. 
As  the  country  was  thinly  inhabited,  and  by  a  people 
of  little  industry,  who  had  none  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals which  civilized  nations  rear  in  such  vast  numbers, 
the  earth  was  not  exhausted  by  their  consumption. 
The  vegetable  productions,  to  which  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  gave  birth,  often  remained  untouched,  and  being 
suffeted  to  corrupt  on  its  surface,  returned  with  in- 
crease into  its  bosom.  Thus  the  unoccupied  soil  of 
America  may  have  gone  on  enriching  for  many  ages. 
The  vast  number  as  well  as  enormous  size  of  the  trees 
in  America,  indicate  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the 
soil  in  its  native  state.  When  the  Europeans  first 
began  to  cultivate  the  New  World,  they  were  asto- 
nished at  the  luxuriant  power  of  vegetation  in  its  virgin 
mould ;  and  in  several  places  the  ingenuity  of  the 
planter  is  still  employed  in  diminishing  and  wasting 
its  superfluous  fertility,  in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  a 
state  fit  for  profitable  culture. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  state  of  the  New  World 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  considered  the  peculiar 
features  and  qualities  which  distinguish  and  charac- 
terize it,  the  next  inquiry  that  merits  attention  is. 
How  was  America  peopled  ]  By  what  course  did 
mankind  mig^rate  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other  ? 
and  in  what  quarter  is  it  most  probable  that  a  com- 
munication was  opened  between  them  1 

We  know,  with  infallible  certainty,  that  all  the 
human  race  spring  from  the  same  source,  and  that 
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descendants  of  one  man,  onder  the  proteetion  as  well 
as  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Heaven,  multiplied 
and  replenished  the  earth.  But  neither  the  annals  nor 
the  traditions  of  nations  reach  back  to  those  remote 
ages,  in  which  they  took  possession  of  the  different 
eonntries  where  they  are  now  settled.  We  cannot 
trace  the  branches  of  this  first  £unily,  or  point  out  with 
certainty  the  time  and  manner  in  which  they  divided 
and  spread  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  £ven  among 
the  most  enlightened  people,  the  period  of  authentic 
history  is  extremely  short;  and  every  thing  prior  to 
Uiat  is  fabulous  or  obscure.  It  k  not  surprising,  then, 
that  the  unlettered  inhabitants  of  America,  who  have 
no  sdicitude  about  futurity,  and  little  curiosity  con- 
cerning what  is  past,  should  be  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  their  own  original*  The  people  on  the 
•two  opposite  coasts  of  America,  who  occupy  those 
countries  in  America  which  approach  nearest  to  the 
ancient  continent,  are  so  remarkably  rude,  that  it  is 
altogether  vain  to  search  among  them  for  such  infor- 
mation as  might  discover  the  place  from  whence  they 
came,  or  the  ancestors  of  whom  they  are  descended. 
Whatever  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  subject,  is 
derived,  not  from  the  natives  of  America,  but  from  the 
inquisitive  genius  of  their  conquerors. 

When  the  people  of  Europe  unexpectedly  dis- 
covered a  new  world,  removed  at  a  vast  distance  from 
every  part  of  the  ancient  continent  which  was  then 
known,  and  filled  with  inhabitants  whose  appearance 
and  manners  differed  remarkably  from  the  rest  of  the 
human  species,  the  question  concerning  their  original 
became  naturally  an  object  of  curiosity  and  attention. 
The  theories  and  speculations  of  ingenious  men  with 
respect  to  this  subject,  would  fill  many  volumes  ;  but 
are  often  so  wild  and  chimerical,  that  I  should  offer 
an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  my  readers,  if  I  at- 
tempted either  minutely  to  enumerate  or  to  refute  them. 
Those  regions  of  conjecture  and  controversy  belong 
Dot  to  the  historian.  His  is  a  more  limited  province, 
confined  by  what  is  established  by  certain  or  highly 
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probable  evidence.  Beyond  this  I  shall  not  venture, 
in  offering  a  few  observations  which  may  contribute  to 
throw  some  light  upon  this  curious  and  much  agitated 
question. 

We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  principle  in  this 
inquiry,  that  America  was  not  peopled  by  any  nation 
of  the  ancient  continent,  which  bad  made  considerable 
progress  in  civilization.    The  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World  were  in  a  state  of  society  so  extremely  rude,  as 
to  be  unacquainted  with  those  arts  which  are  the  first 
essays  of  human  ingenuity  in  its  advance  towards 
improvement.    Even  the  most  cultivated  nations  of 
America  were  strangers  to  many  of  those  simple  in- 
ventions which  were  almost  coeval  with  society  in 
other  parts  of  the   world,  and  were  known  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  civil  life  with  which  we  have  any 
acquaintance.      From  this   it    is  manifest,  that  the 
tribes  which  originally  migrated  to  America,  came  off 
from  nations  which  must  have  been  no  less  barbarous 
than  their  posterity,  at  the  time  when  they  were  first 
discovered  by  the  Europeans.      For,  although  the 
elegant  or  reBned  arts  may  decline  or  perish,  amidst 
the  violent  shocks  of  those  revolutions  and  disasters 
to  which  nations  are  exposed,  the  necessary  arts  of 
life,  when  once  they  have  been  introduced  among  any 
people,  are  never  lost.     None  of  the  vicissitudes  in 
human  affairs  affect  these,  and  they  continue  to  be 
practised  as  long  as  the  race  of  men  exists.     If  ever 
the  use  of  iron  had  been  known  to  the  savages  of 
America,  or  to  their  progenitors ;  if  ever  they  had 
employed  a  plough,  a  loom,  or  a  forge,  the  utility  of 
those  inventions  would  have  preserved  them,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  have  been  abandoned  or 
forgotten.     We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans sprung  from  some  people,  who  were  themselves 
in  such  an  early  and  unimproved  stage  of  society,  as 
to   be   unacquainted  with  all  those  necessary  arts, 
which  continued  to  be  unknown  among  their  posterity 
wlien  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 

It  appears  no  less  evident  that  America  was  not 
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^peopled  bj  any  colimy  from  the  mora  southern  na- 
turns  of  the  ancient,  continent.  None  of  the  rude 
tiibes  settUd  in  that  part  of  oar  hemisphera  can  be 
supposed  to  have  visited  a  country  so  remote.  They 
possessed  neither  enterprise,  nor  ingenuity,  nor  power, 
that  could  prompt  them  to  undertake,  or  enable  them 
to  perform^  such  a  distant  voyage.  That  the  more 
civilized  nations  in  Asia  or  Africa  are  not  the  pro- 

Snitors  of  the  Americans  is  manifest,  not  only  from 
B  observations  which  I  have  already  made  concern- 
ing their  ignorance  of  the  most  simple  and  necessary 
arts,  but  from  an  additional  circumstance.  When- 
ever any  people  have  experienced  the  advantages 
which  men  enjoy  by  their  dominion  over  the  inferior 
animals,  they  can  neither  subsist  without  the  nourish- 
ment which  these  afford,  nor  carry  on  any  consider- 
able operation  independent  of  their  ministry  and  labour. 
ALCConlingly,  the  fiist  care  of  the  Spaniards,  when 
tiiey  settled  in  America,  was  to  stock  it  with  all  the 
domestic  animals  of  Europe ;  and  if,  prior  to  them, 
the  Tyrians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Chinese,  or  any 
other  polished  people,  had  taken  possession  of  that 
continent,  we  should  have  found  there  the  animals 
peculiar  to  those  regions  of  the  globe,  where  they 
were  originally  seated.  In  all  America,  however, 
diere  is  not  one  animal,  tame  or  wild,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  warm  or  even  the  more  temperate 
countries  of  the  ancient  continent.  The  camel,  the 
dromedary,  the  horse,  the  cow,  were  as  much  un- 
known in  America,  as  the  elephant  or  the  lion.  From 
which  it  is  obvious,  that  the  people  who  first  settled 
in  the  western  world  did  not  issue  from  the  countries 
where  those  animals  abound,  and  where  men,  from 
having  been  long  accustomed  to  their  aid,  would 
naturally  consider  it,  not  only  as  beneficial,  but  as 
indispensably  necessary,  to  the  improvement,  and  even 
the  preservation,  of  civil  society. 

From  considering  the. animals  with  which  America 
is  stored,  we  may  conclude  that  the  nearest  point  of 
contact  between  the  old  and  new  continents  is  to- 
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wards  the  northern  extremity  of  both,  and  that  there 
the  commimication  was  opened,  and  the  intercourse 
carried  on  between  them.  All  the  extensive  countries 
in  America  which  lie  within  the  tropics,  or  approach 
near  to  them,  are  filled  with  indigenous  animals  of 
various  kinds,  entirely  different  from  those  in  the  cor- 
responding regions  of  the  ancient  continent.  But  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  New  World  abound  with 
many  of  the  wild  animals  which  are  common  in  such 
parts  of  our  hemisphere  as  lie  in  a  similar  situation. 
The  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the  deer,  the 
roebuck,  the  elk,  and  several  other  species,  frequent 
the  forests  of  North  America,  no  less  than  those  in 
the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  seems  to  be  evi- 
dent, then,  that  the  two  continents  approach  each 
other  in  this  quarter,  and  are  either  united,  or  so  nearly 
adjacent,  that  these  animals  might  pass  from  the  one 
to  the  other. 

The   actual  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  is  so 
clearly  established  by  modem  discoveries,  that  the 
chief  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  peopling  of  Ame- 
rica is  removed.    While  those  immense  regions  which 
stretch  eastward  from  the  river  Oby  to  the  sea  of 
Kamchatka  were  unknown  or  imperfectly  explored, 
the  north-east  extremities  of  our  hemisphere  were  sup- 
posed to  be  so  far  distant  from  any  part  of  the  New 
World,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any 
communication  should  have  been  carried  on  between 
them.   But  the  Russians,  having  subjected  the  western 
part  of  Siberia  to  their  empire,  gradually  extended 
their  knowledge  of  that  vast  country,  by  advancing 
towards  the    east  into  unknown    provinces.      These 
were  discovered  by  hunters  in  their  excursions  after 
game,  or  by  soldiers  employed  in  levying  the  taxes  .* 
and  the  court  of  Moscow  estimated  the  importance  o 
those  countries,  only  by  the    small  addition  whic 
they  made  to  its  revenue.     At  length  Peter  the  Gre 
ascended  the  Russian  throne.     His  enlightened,  cor 
prehensive  mind,  intent  upon  every  circumstance  tl 
could   aggrandize  his  empire,  or  render  his  re 
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illustrious,  discerned  consequences  of  those  discoveries 
which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  his  ignorant 
predecessors.  He  perceived  that  in  proportion  as  the 
regions  of  Asia  extended  towards  the  east,  they  must 
approach  nearer  to  America;  that  the  communication 
between  the  two  continents,  which  had  long  been 
searched  for  in  vain,  would  probably  be  found  in  this 
quarter,  and  that  by  opening  it,  some  part  of  the 
wealth  and  commerce  of  the  western  world  mi^ht  be 
made  to  flow  into  his  dominions  by  a  new  channel. 
Such  an  object  suited  a  genius  that  delighted  in 
grand  schemes.  Peter  drew  up  instructions  with 
bis  own  hand  for  prosecuting  this  design,  and  gave 
orders  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

His  successors  adopted  his  ideas,  and  pursued  his 
plan.  After  comparing  the  position  of  the  countries  in 
Asia  which  had  been  discovered,  with  such  parts  in 
the  north-west  of  America  as  were  already  known,  the 
Russian  court  formed  a  plan,  which  would  have  hardly 
occurred  to  a  nation  less  accustomed  to  engage  in 
arduous  undertakinjrs,  and  to  contend  with  great  diffi- 
culties. Orders  were  issued  to  build  two  vessels  at 
the  small  village  of  Ochotz,  situated  on  the  sea  of 
Kamchatka,  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Though 
that  dreary  uncultivated  region  furnished  nothing  that 
could  be  of  use  in  constructing  them,  but  some  larch 
trees  :  though  not  only  the  iron,  the  cordage,  the  sails, 
and  all  the  numerous  articles  requisite  for  their  equip- 
ment, but  the  provisions  for  victualling  them,  were  to 
be  carried  through  the  immense  deserts  of  Siberia, 
down  rivers  of  difficult  navigation,  and  along  roads 
almost  impassable,  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign,  and 
the  perseverance  of  the  people,  at  last  surmounted 
every  obstacle.  Two  vessels  were  finished,  and,  under 
the  command  of  the  Captains  Behring  and  Tschirikow, 
sailed  from  Kamchatka  on  the  4th  of  June,  1741,  in 
quest  of  the  New  World,  in  a  quarter  where  it  had 
never  been  approached.  They  shaped  their  course 
towards  the  east ;  and  though  a  storm  soon  separated 
the  vessels,  which  never  rejoiued,  and  many  disasters 
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befell  them,  the  expectations  from  the  voyage  were 
not  altogether  frustrated.  Each  of  the  commanders 
discovered  land,  which  to  them  appeared  to  be  part  of 
the  American  continent ;  and,  according  to  their  ob- 
servations, it  seems  to  be  situated  within  a  few  degrees 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  California.  Each  set  some 
of  his  people  ashore :  but  in  one  place  the  inhabitants 
Red  as  the  Russians  approached ;  in  another,  they 
carried  off  those  who  landed,  and  destroyed  their 
boats.  The  violence  of  the  weather,  and  the  distress 
of  their  crews,  obliged  both  captains  to  quit  this  in- 
hospitable coast.  In  their  return  they  touched  at 
several  islands,  which  stretch  in  a  chain  from  east  to 
west  between  the  country  which  they  had  discovered 
and  the  coast  of  Asia.  They  had  some  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  who  seemed  to  them  to  resemble  the 
North  Americans.  They  presented  to  the  Russians 
the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  which  is  a  symbol  of 
friendship  universal  among  the  people  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  an  usage  of  arbitrary  institution,  peculiar  to 
them. 

Though  the  islands  of  this  New  Archipelago  have 
been   frequented  since  that   time    by   tiie    Russian 
hunters,  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  during  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty  years,  seems  to  have  relinquished 
every  thought  of  prosecuting  discoveries  in  that  quar- 
ter.    But  in  the  year  1768,  it  was  unexpectedly  re- 
sumed.    The  sovereign,  who  had  been  lately  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Peter  the  Great,  possessed  the  genius 
and  talents  of  her  illustrious  predecessor.    During  the 
operations  of  the  most  arduous  and  extensive  war  in 
which  the   Russian  empire  was  ever  engaged,  she 
formed  schemes  and  executed  undertakings,  to  which 
more  limited  abilities  would  have  been  incapable  of 
attending  but  amidst  the  leisure  of  pacific  times.     A 
new  voyage  of  discovery  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Asia  was  planned,  and  Captain  Krenitzin  and  Lieute- 
nant LevashefT  were  appointed  to  command  the  two 
vessels  fitted  out  for  that  purpose.     In  their  voyage 
outward  they  held  nearly  the  same  course  with  the 
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former  navigators,  they  touched  at  the  same  islands, 
observed  their  situation  and  productions  more  care- 
fully, and  discovered  several  new  islands,  with  which 
Behring  and  Tschirikow  had  not  fallen  in.  Though 
they  did  not  proceed  so  far  to  the  east  as  to  revisit  the 
country  which  Behring  and  Tschirikow  supposed  to 
be  part  of  the  American  continent,  yet,  by  returning 
in  a  course  considerably  to  the  north  of  theirs,  they 
corrected  some  capital  mistakes  into  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  fallen,  and  have  contributed  to  facilitate 
the  Nogress  «f  future  navigators  in  those  seas. 

Ttius  the  possibility  of  a  communication  between 
the  continents  in  this  quarter  rests  no  longer  upon 
mere  conjecture,  but  is  established  by  undoubted  evi- 
dence.    Some  tribe  or  some  families  of  wandering 
Tartars,  from  the  restless  spirit  peculiar  to  their  race, 
might  migrate  to  the  nearest  islands,  and,  rude  as 
tiieir  knowledge  of  navigation  was,  might,  by  passing 
from  one  to  the  other,  reach  at  length  the  coast  of 
America,  and  give  a  beginning  to  population  in  that 
continent.     It  is  probable  that  future  navigators  in 
those  seas,  by  steering  farther  to  the  north,  may  find 
that  the  continent  of  America  approaches  still  nearer 
to  Asia.    According  to  the  information  of  the  barbarous 
people  who  inhabit  the  country  about  the  north-east 
promontory  of  Asia,  there  lies,  off  the  coast,  a  small 
island,  to  which  they  sail  in  less  than  a  day.     From 
that  they  can  descry  a  large  continent,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  description,  is  covered  with  forests,  and 
possessed  by  people  whose  language  they  do  not  un- 
derstand.    By  them  they  are  supplied  with  the  skins 
of  martens,  an  animal  unknown  m  the  northern  parts 
of  Siberia,  and  which  is  never  found  but  in  countries 
abounding  with  trees.     If  we  could  rely  on  this  ac- 
count, we  might  conclude,  that  the  American  conti- 
nent is  separated  from  ours  only  by  a  narrow  strait, 
and  all  the  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  communi- 
cation between  them  would  vanish.     What  could  be 
offered  only  as  a  conjecture  when  this  History  was 
first  published,  is  now  known  to  be  certain.    The  near 
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approach  of  the  two  contiaeats  to  each  other  has  been 
discovered  and  traced  in  a  voyage  undertaken  upon 
principles  so  pure  and  so  liberal,  and  conducted  with 
so  much  professional  skill,  as  to  reflect  lustre  upon  the 
reign  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  it  was  planned,  and 
do  honour  to  the  officers  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  it .♦ 

It  is  likewise  evident  from  recent  discoveries,  that  an 
intercourse  between  our  continent  and  America  might 
be  carried  on  with  no  less  facility  from  the  north-west 
extremities  of  Europe.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
the  Norwegians  discovered  Greenland,  and  planted 
colonies  there.  The  communication  with  that  country, 
after  a  long  interruption,  was  renewed  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Some  Lutheran  and  Moravian  missionaries, 
prompted  by  zeal  for  propaeating  the  Christian  faith, 
have  ventured  to  settle  in  this  frozen  and  uncultivated 
region.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  much  curious 
information  with  respect  to  its  nature  and  inhabitants. 
We  learn,  that  the  north-west  coast  of  Greenland  is 
separated  from  America  by  a  very  narrow  strait ;  that, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  into  which  this  strait  con- 
ducts, it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  united ;  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  have  some  inter- 
course with  one  another;  that  the  Esquimaux  of 
America  perfectly  resemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their 
aspect,  dress,  and  mode  of  living ;  that  some  sailors 
who  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  a  few  words  in  the 
Qreenlandish  language,  reported  that  these  were  un- 
derstood by  the  Esquimaux ;  that,  at  length,  in  the 
year  1764,  a  Moravian  missionary,  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  Greenland,  having  visited  the 
country  of  the  Esquimaux,  found,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  they  spoke  the  same  language  with  the  Green- 
landers;  that  they  were  in  every  respect  the  same 
people,  and  he  was  accordingly  received  and  enter- 
tained by  them  as  a  friend  and  a  brother. 

•  See  NarraUve  of  Captain  Cook's  Voyafire*,  especially  liis  last  great 
one,  in  the  years  1776,  1777,  1778,  and  1779,  wlilch  commDoicstes  aU 
t>ie  information  that  can  be  desired  on  this  subjecu 
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By  these  decisive  heita,  not  ooly  the  couwigiunity 
of  the  Eiqiiimaiiz  and  Greenfauiden  is  established,  but 
the  possibility  of  pec^tUng  America  from  the  north  of 
Earope  is  demoostrat|i.  If  the  Norwegians,  in  a 
barbarous  age,  when  scieBce  had  not  begun  to  dawn 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  possessed  such  naval  skill  as 
to  open  a  communication  with  Greenland,  their  an- 
cestors, as  mudi  addicted  to  rovmsr  by  sea  as  the 
Tartars  are  to  wanderiag  by  land,  might,  at  some  more 
remote  period,  aeoomplah  the  same  voyage*  and  settle 
a  colony  there,  whose  descendants  migfat,  in  progress 
of  time,  migrate  into  America.  ^  But  if,  instead  of  ven- 
turing to  sttl  directlv  from  their  own  coast  to  Green- 
land, we  suppose  that  the  Norwegians  held  a  more 
cautious  course,  and  advanced  from  Shetland  to  the 
Feroe  Islands,  and  from  them  to  Iceland,  id  all  which 
they  had  planted  colonies ;  their  progress  may  .have 
been  so  giadual,  that  this  navigation  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  dtber  longer  or  more  hazardous,  than  those 
vovages  which  that  hardy  and  enterprising  race  of  men 
is  known  to  have  performed  in  every  age. 

Though  it  be  oossible  that  America  may  have  re- 
ceived its  first  innabitants  from  our  continent,  either 
by  the  north-west  of  Europe  or  the  north-east  of  Asia, 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
progenitors  of  all  the  American  nations,  torn  Cape 
Horn  to  the  southern  confines  of  Labrador,  migrated 
from  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  The  Esqui- 
maux are  the  only  people  in  America,  who,  in  their 
aspect  or  character,  beat  any  resemblance  to  the 
northern  Europeans.  They  are  manifestly  a  race  of 
men  distinct  from  all  the  nations  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, in  lan^age,  in  disposition,  and  in  habits  of 
life.  Their  original,  then,  may  vrarrantably  be  traced 
up  to  that  source  which  I  liave  pointed  out.  But 
among  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  America,  there  is 
such  a  8trikin|r  similitude  in  the  form  of  their  bodies 
and  the  qualities  of  their  minds,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  diversities  occasioned  by  the  infiuence  of  climate, 
or  unequal  progress  in  improvement,  we  must  pro- 
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nounce  them  to  be  descended  from  one  source.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  in  every  peculiarity,  whether  in  their 
persons  or  dispositions,  which  characteriae  the  Ame- 
ricans, they  have  some  resemUance  to  the  rude  tribes 
scattered  over  the  north-east  of  Asia,  but  almost  none 
to  the  nations  settled  in  the  northern  extremities  of 
Europe.  We  mav,  therefore,  refer  them  to  the  former 
origin,  and  conclude  that  dieir  Asiatic  progenitors, 
having  settled  in  those  parts  of  America  where  the 
Russians  have  discovered  the  proximity  of  the  two 
continents,  spread  gradoally  over  its  various  regions. 

Thus  have  I  finished  a  disquisition  which  has  been 
deemed  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  would  have 
been  improper  to  omit  it  m  writing  the  history  of  Ame- 
rica. I  have  ventured  to  inquire,  but  vrithout  pre- 
suming to  decide.  Satisfied  with  ofiering  conjectures, 
I  pretend  not  to  establish  any  system.  When  an 
investigation  is,  from  its  nature,  so  intricate  and  ob- 
scure, that  it  is  imposnble  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
which  are  certain,  there  may  be  some  merit  in  pointing 
out  such  as  are  probable. 

The  condition  and  character  of  the  American  na- 
tions at  the  time  when  they  became  known  to  the 
Europeans,  deserve  moro  attentive  consideration  than 
the  inquiry  concerning  their  original.  The  latter  is 
merely  an  object  of  curiosity ;  the  former  is  one  of  the 
most  important  as  well  as  instructive  researches  which 
can  occupy  the  philosopher  or  historian.  In  America, 
man  appears  under  the  rudest  form  in  which  we  can 
conceive  him  to  subsist.  We  behold  communities 
just  beginning  to  unite,  and  may  examine  the  senti- 
ments and  actions  of  human  beings  in  the  infisincy  of 
social  life,  while  they  feel  but  imperfectly  the  force  of 
its  ties,  and  have  scarcely  relinquished  their  native 
liberty.  That  state  of  primaeval  simplicity,  which  was 
known  in  our  continent,  only  by  the  fanciful  descrip- 
tion of  poets,  really  existed  in  the  other.  The  greater 
f»art  of  its  inhabitants  were  strangers  to  industry  and 
abour,  ignorant  of  arts,  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  property,  and  enjoying  almost  without 
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teBtnclion  or  conlrol  (he  blesiing!  whicti  flowed  spun- 
tiiDeouEly  Croni  tba  bnunly  u[  nature.    1  bem  a/eta 

emergsd  froin  Ihiii  rude  ttule,  and  bad  msde  any  con- 
liderable  progieat  in  scqiiiriag  the  ideas,  and  adopting 
tbe  inatitulions,  nbich   beloog  lo  poliahed  iociatio. 
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nearly  similar,  and  90  eiliemsly  rude,  that  ihe  deno- 
minaliou  of  taiiage  may  be  applied  to  them  all. 

Il  a  eitremely  difficult  to  procure  satiiifying  and 
■athentic  inrotmalion  conceraing  nationa  while  Ihey 
remain  unciviliied.  To  discover  their  true  character 
under  thia  tude  form,  and  to  select  Ihe  features  by 
which  they  are  dis^guiahed,  requires  an  observer 
potaeBsed  of  no  less  ini  partiality  than  discernment, 

Tbe  Spaniards,  who  first  viailed  America,  and  who 
had  oppartuniiy  of  beholding  itn  varioui  tribes  vrhile 
ealire  and  unsubdued,  and  before  any  change  had 
been  made  in  theit  ideas  or  manners  by  inlercuurse 
with  a  race  of  men  much  advanced  beyond  them  in 
itnprovemenl,  were  far  from  possesaiug  the  qualities 
tequiute  Tor  observing  the  striking  epectscle  preMoled 
to  (heir  view.  Neither  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
nor  the  nation  tu  which  they  belonged,  had  made 
auch  prngreEs  in  true  science,  as  inspires  enlarged  and 
liberal  fentiments.  Tlia  eonquerots  of  iho  Sett  , 
World  were  mostly  illiterate  adventurers,  doslitu 
all  Ihe  Ideas  wbicb  ^lould  have  directed  Ihem  in 
templating  objects  so  extremely  diBerent  from  I  _ 
wi(b  which  they  were  aoquouited.    Sutrounded  con-  I 
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tinually  with  danger,  or  struggling  with  hardship*, 
they  had  little  leisure,  and  less  capacity,  for  any 
speculative  inquiry. 

Not  only  the  incapacity,  but  the  prejudices  of  the 
Spaniards,  render  their  accounts  of  the  people  of 
America  extremely  defective.  Soon  after  they  planted 
colonies  in  their  new  conquests,  a  difierence  in  opinion 
arose  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives. 
One  party,  solicitous  to  render  their  servitude  per- 
petual, represented  them  as  a  brutish,  obstinate  race, 
incapable  either  of  acquiring  religions  knowledge,  or 
of  being  train^  to  the  functions  of  social  life.  The 
other,  fnll  of  pious  concern  for  their  conversion,  eon- 
tended  that,  though  rude  and  ignorant,  they  were 
gentle,  affectionate,  docile,  and  by  proper  instructions 
and  regulations  might  be  formed  gradually  into  good 
Christians  and  useful  citizens.  This  controversy,  as 
I  have  already  related,  was  carried  on  with  all  the 
warmth  which  is  natural,  when  attention  to  interwt 
on  the  one  hand,  and  religious  xeal  <m  the  other,  ani- 
mate the  disputants.  Most  of  the  lait^  espoused  the 
former  opinion ;  while  all  the  ecclesiastics,  except- 
ing the  Franciscans,  were  advocates  for  the  latter ; 
and  we  shall  uniformly  find,  that,  accordingly  as  an 
author  belonged  to  either  of  these  parties,  he  is  apt 
to  magnify  the  virtues  or  aggravate  the  defects  of  the 
Americans  far  bevood  truth.  These  conflicting  ac- 
counts increase  tne  difficulty  of  attaining  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  character,  and  render  it  neces- 
sary to  peruse  all  the  descriptions  of  them  by  Spanish 
writers  with  distrust,  and  to  receive  their  information 
with  some  grains  of  allowance. 

Almost  two  centuries  elapsed  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  before  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  at- 
tracted in  any  considerable  degree  the  attention  of 
philosophers.  At  length  they  discovered,  that  the 
contemplation  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
Americans,  in  their  original  state,  tended  to  complete 
our  knowledge  of  the  human  species ;  might  enable 
us  to  fill  up  a  considerable  chasm  in  the  history  of  its 
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prepress;  and  lead  to  speculations  no  less  curious 
than  important.  They  entered  upon  this  new  field  of 
study  with  great  ardour;  but,  instead  of  throwing 
light  upon  the  subject,  they  have  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  involve  it  in  additional  obscurity.  Some 
authors  of  great  name  have  maintained  that  this  part 
of  the  globe  had  but  lately  emerged  from  the  sea,  and 
become  fit  for  the  residence  of  man ;  that  every  thing 
in  it  bore  marks  of  a  recent  original ',  and  that  its  in- 
habitants, lately  called  into  existence,  and  still  at  the 
begintiing  of  tbdr  career,  were  unworthy  to  be  com- 
pared wim  the  people  of  a  more  ancient  and  improved 
continent.  Others  have  imagined,  that,  under  the 
influence  of  an  unkindly  climate,  which  checks  and 
enervates  the  principle  of  life,  man  never  attained  in 
America  the  perfection  which  belongs  to  his  nature, 
but  remained  an  animal  of  an  inferior  order,  defective 
in  the  vigour  of  his  bodily  frame,  and  destitute  of 
sensibility,  as  well  as  of  force,  in  the  operations  of  his 
mind.  In  opposition  to  both  these,  other  philosophers 
have  supposed  that  man  arrives  at  his  highest  dignity 
and  excellence  long  before  he  reaches  a  state  of  re- 
finement ;  and,  in  the  rude  simplicity  of  savage  life, 
displays  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  an  independence 
of  mind,  and  a  warmth  of  attachment,  for  which  it  is 
vain  to  search  among  the  members  of  polished  so- 
cieties. They  seem  to  consider  that  as  the  most  per- 
fect state  of  man  which  is  the  least  civilized.  They 
describe  the  mannere  of  the  rude  Americans  with  such 
rapture,  as  if  they  proposed  them  for  models  to  the 
rest  of  the  species.  These  contradictory  theories  have 
been  proposed  with  equal  confidence,  and  uncommon 
-powers  of  genius  and  eloquence  have  been  exerted 
in  order  to  clothe  them  with  an  appearance  of  truth. 

As  all  those  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  rude  nations  in  America 
intricate  and  obscure,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  it  on 
with  caution  ;  and  in  order  to  conduct  it  with  greater 
accuracy,  it  should  be  rendered  as  simple  as  possible. 
Man  existed  as  an  individual  before  he  became  the 
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member  of  a  community ;  and  the  qualities  which 
belong  to  him  under  his  former  capacity  should  be 
known,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  those  which 
arise  from  the  latter  relation.    This  is  peculiarly  ne- 
cessary in  investigating  the  manners  of  rude  nations. 
Their  political  union  is  so  incomplete,  their  civil  in- 
stitutions and  regulations  so  few,  so  simple,  and  of 
such  slender  authority,  that  men  in  this  state  ought  to 
be  viewed  rather  as   independent  agents,  than  as 
members  of  a  regular  society.    The  character  of  a 
savage  results  almost  entirely  from  his  sentiments  or 
feelings  as  an  individual,  and  is  but  Uttle  influenced  by 
his  imperfect  subjection  to  government  and  order.    I 
shall  conduct  my  researches  concerning  the  manners 
of  the  Americans  in  this  natural  order,  proceeding  gra- 
dually from  what  is  simple  to  what  is  more  complicated. 
I  shall  confflder,  1.  The  bodily  constitution  of  the 
Americans  in  those  regions  now  under  review.    II. 
The  qualities  of  Uieir  minds.    III.  Their  domestic 
state.    IV.  Their  political  state  and  institutions.     V. 
Their  system  of  war,  and  public  security.    VI.  The 
arts  with  which  they  were  acquainted.    VII.  Their 
religious  ideas  and  institutions.    VIll.  Such  singular 
detached  customs  as  are  not  reducible  to  any  of  the 
former  heads.     IX.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  general 
review  and  estimate  of  their  virtues  and  defects. 

I.  The  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans. — The 
human  body  is  less  affected  by  climate  than  that  of 
any  other  animal.  Some  animals  are  confined  to  a 
particular  region  of  the  globe,  and  cannot  exist  beyond 
It ;  others,  though  they  may  be  brought  to  bear  the 
injuries  of  a  climate  foreign  to  them,  cease  to  multiply 
when  carried  out  of  that  district  which  nature  des- 
tined to  be  their  mansion.  Even  such  as  seem  ca- 
pable of  being  naturalized  in  various  climates,  feel  the 
effect  of  every  remove  from  their  proper  station,  and 
gradually  dwindle  and  degenerate  from  the  vigour 
and  perfection  peculiar  to  Uieir  species.  Man  is  the 
only  living  creature  whose  frame  is  at  once  so  hardy 
and  so  flexible,  that  he  can  spread  over  the  whole 
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earth,  become  the  inhabitaiit  of  every  region,  and 
thrive  and  multiply  under  every  climate.  Subject, 
however,  to  the  general  law  of  nature,  the  human 
body  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
climate  ;  and  when  ezpoeea  to  the  extremes  either  of 
beat  or  cold,  its  size  or  v^ur  diminishes. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World  filled  ue  discoverers  with  such  astonishment, 
that  they  were  apt  to  imagine  them  a  race  of  men 
different  from  those  of  the  other  hemisphere.  Their 
complexion  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  nearly  resembling 
the  colour  of  copper.  The  hair  of  their  heads  is  al- 
ways black,  long,  coarse,  and  uncurled.  They  have 
no  beard,  and  every  part  of  their  body  is  peifectly 
smooth.  Their  persons  are  of  a  full  siie,  extremely 
straight,  and  well-proportioned.  Their  features  are 
regular,  though  often  dutorted  by  absurd  endeavours 
to  improve  the  beauty  of  their  natural  form,  or  to 
render  their  aspect  more  dreadful  to  their  enemies.  In 
the  islands,  where  four-footed  animals  were  both  few 
and  small,  and  the  earth  yielded  her  productions 
almost  spontaneously,  the  constitution  of  the  natives, 
neither  braced  by  the  active  exercises  of  the  chase, 
nor  invigorated  by  the  labour  of  cultivation,  was  ex- 
tremely feeble  and  languid.  On  the  continent,  where 
the  forests  abound  with  game  of  various  kinds,  and 
the  chief  occupation  of  many  tribes  was  to  pursue  it, 
the  human  frame  acquired  greater  firmness.  Still, 
however,  the  Americans  were  more  remarkable  for 
agility  than  strength.  They  resembled  beasts  of  prey, 
rather  than  animals  formed  for  labour.  They  were 
not  only  averse  to  toil,  but  incapable  of  it ;  and  when 
roused  by  force  from  their  native  indolence,  and  com- 
pelled to  work,  they  sunk  under  tasks  which  the  people 
of  the  other  continent  would  have  performea  with 
ease.  This  feebleness  of  constitution  was  universal 
among  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  in  America 
which  we  are  surveyinjg,  and  may  be  considered  as 
characteristic  of  the  species  there. 

K2 
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As  the  ezteraal  form  of  the  Americans  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  there  is  some  natural  debility  in  their 
frame,  the  smallness  of  their  appetite  for  food  has 
been  mentioned  by  many  authors  as  a  confirmation  of 
this  suspicion.  The  quantity  of  food  which  men  con- 
sume varies  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  cli- 
mate in  which  they  live,  the  degree  of  activity  which 
they  exert,  and  the  natural  vigour  of  their  constitu- 
tions. Under  the  enervating  heat  of  the  torrid  zone, 
and  when  men  pass  their  days  in  indolence  and  ease, 
they  require  less  nourishment  than  the  active  inha- 
bitants of  temperate  or  cold  countries.  But  neither  the 
warmth  of  their  climate,  nor  their  extreme  laziness, 
will  account  for  the  uncommon  defect  of  appetite 
among  the  Americans.  The  Spaniards  were  asto- 
nished with  observing  this,  not  only  in  the  islands,  but 
in  several  parts  of  the  continent.  The  constitutional 
temperance  of  the  natives  far  exceeded,  in  their 
opinion,  the  abstinence  of  the  most  mortified  hermits  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  appetite  of  the  Spaniards 
appeared  to  the  Americans  insatiably  voracious  ;  and 
they  affirmed,  that  one  Spaniard  devoured  more  food 
in  a  day  than  was  sufficient  for  ten  Americans. 

A  proof  of  some  feebleness  in  their  frame,  still  more 
striking,  is  the  insensibility  of  the  Americans  to  the 
charms  of  beauty,  and  the  power  of  love.  That 
passion,  which  was  destined  to  perpetuate  life,  to  be 
the  bond  of  social  union,  and  the  source  of  tenderness 
and  joy,  is  the  most  ardent  in  the  human  breast. 
'J'hough  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  savage  state, 
though  excessive  fatigue,  on  some  occasions,  and  the 
difficulty  at  all  times  of  procuring  subsistence,  may 
seem  to  be  adverse  to  this  passion,  and  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  abate  its  vigour,  yet  the  rudest  nations  in 
every  other  part  of  the  globe  seem  to  feel  its  influence 
more  powerfully  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World.  Even  in  climates  where  this  passion  usually 
acquires  its  greatest  vigour,  the  savage  of  America 
views  his  female  with  disdain,  as  an  animal  of  a  less 
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noble  species.  He  is  at  do  pains  to  win  her  favour 
by  the  assiduity  of  courtship,  and  still  less  solicitous 
to  preserve  it  by  indulgence  and  gentleness. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  America  difier,  in  so  many 
respects,  from  those  of  the  other  hemisphere,  and  this 
difference  is  so  obrious  and  striking,  that  philosophers 
of  great  eminence  have  laid  hold  on  this  as  sufficient 
to  account  for  what  is  peculiar  in  the  constitution  of 
its  inhabitants.  They  rest  on  physical  causes  alone, 
and  consider  the  feeble  frame  and  languid  desire  of 
the  Americans,  as  consequences  of  the  temperament 
of  that  portion  of  the  ^looe  which  they  occupy.  But 
the  influences  of  political  and  moral  causes  ought  not 
to  have  been  overlooked.  These  operate  with  no  less 
effect  than  that  on  which  many  philosophers  r^t  as  a 
fiill  explanation  of  the  singular  appearances  which 
have  been  mentioned.  The  truth  en  this  is  confirmed 
by  experience.  Wherever  the  Americans  have  been 
gradually  accustomed  to  hard  labour,  their  constitu- 
tions  become  robust,  and  they  have  been  found 
capable  of  performing  such  tasks,  as  seemed  not  only 
to  exceed  tne  powers  of  such  a  feeble  frame  as  has 
been  deemed  peculiar  to  their  country,  but  to  equal 
any  effort  of  the  natives  either  of  Africa  or  of 
Europe. 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  what  has  been  ob- 
served concerning  tlieir  slender  demand  for  food.  As 
a  proof  that  this  should  be  ascribed  as  much  to  their 
extreme  indolence,  and  often  total  want  of  occupation, 
as  to  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  physical  structure  of 
their  bodies,  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  people  of  America  are  obliged  to  exert 
any  unusual  effort  of  activity,  in  order  to  procure  sub- 
sistence, or  wherever  they  are  employed  in  severe 
labour,  their  appetite  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  other 
men,  and,  in  some  places,  it  has  struck  observers  as 
remarkably  voracious. 

The  operation  of  political  and  moral  causes  is  still 
more  conspicuous  in  modifying  the  degree  of  attach- 
ment between  the  sexes;  for  in  those  countries  of 
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America,  where,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  or  some  farther  advances  which 
the  natives  have  made  in  improvement,  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  more  abundant,  and  the  hardships  of 
savage  life  are  less  severely  felt,  the  animal  passion 
of  the  sexes  becomes  more  ardent.  Striking  examples 
of  this  occur  among  some  tribes  seated  on  the  banks 
of  great  rivers  well  stored  with  food ;  among  others 
who  are  masters  of  hunting  grounds  abounding  so 
much  with  game,  that  they  have  a  regular  and  j^en- 
tiful  supply  of  nourishment  with  little  labour.  The 
superior  degree  of  security  and  a£9uence  which  these 
tribes  enjoy,  is  followed  by  their  natural  effects.  The 
passions  implanted  in  the  human  frame  by  the  hand 
of  nature  acquire  additional  force ;  new  tastes  and  de- 
sires are  formed ;  the  women,  as  they  are  more  valued 
and  admired,  become  more  attentive  to  dress  and  omar 
ment ;  the  men,  beginning  to  feel  how  much  of  their 
own  happiness  depends  upon  them,  no  lon^r  disdain 
the  arts  of  winning  their  favour  and  affection.  The 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  becomes  very  different  from 
that  which  takes  place  among  their  ruder  countrymen ; 
and  as  hardly  any  restraint  is  imposed  on  the  gratifi- 
cation of  desire,  either  by  religion,  or  laws,  or  decency, 
the  dissolution  of  their  manners  is  excessive. 

Notwithstanding  the  feeble  make  of  the  Americans, 
hardly  any  of  them  are  deformed,  or  mutilated,  or 
defective  m  any  of  their  senses.  All  travellers  have 
been  struck  with  this  circumstance,  and  have  cele- 
brated the  uniform  symmetry  and  perfection  of  their 
external  figure.  Some  authors  search  for  the  cause  of 
this  appearance  in  their  physical  condition.  As  the 
parents  are  not  exhausted  or  over-fatigued  with  hard 
labour,  they  suppose  that  their  children  are  born  vigo- 
reus  and  sound.  They  imagine,  that  in  the  liberty  of 
savage  life,  the  human  body,  naked  and  unconfined 
from  its  earliest  age,  preserves  its  natural  form ;  and 
that  all  its  limbs  and  members  acquire  a  juster  propor- 
tion, than  when  fettered  with  artificial  restraints,  which 
stint  its  growth  and  distort  its  shape.     Something, 
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without  doubt,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of 
these  causes;  but  the  true  reasons  of  this  apparent 
advantage,  which  is  common  to  all  savage  nations,  lie 
deeper,  and  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  nature  and 
genius  of  that  state.  The  infancy  of  man  is  so  long 
and  so  helpless,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  rear 
children  among  rude  nations.  Their  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  not  only  scanty,  but  precarious.  Such  as 
live  by  hunting  must  range  over  extensive  countries, 
and  shift  often  from  place  to  place.  The  care  of  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  every  other  laborious  task,  is  devolved 
upon  the  women.  The  distresses  and  hardships  of  the 
savage  life,  which  are  often  such  as  can  hardly  be 
supported  by  persons  in  full  vigour,  must  be  fatal  to 
those  of  more  tender  age.  Sensible  that  only  stout 
and  well-formed  children  have  force  of  constitution  to 
struggle  through  such  a  hard  infancy,  some  nations 
abandon  and  destroy  such  of  their  progeny  as  appear 
feeble  or  defective,  as  unworthy  of  attention.  Even 
when  they  endeavour  to  rear  all  their  children  without 
distinction,  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
perishes  under  the  rigorous  treatment  which  must  be 
their  lot  in  the  savage  state,  that  few  of  those  who 
laboured  under  any  original  frailty  attain  the  age  of 
manhood.  Thus,  in  polished  societies,  where  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  secured  with  certainty,  and 
acquired  with  ease ;  where  the  talents  of  the  mind  are 
often  of  more  importance  than  the  powers  of  the  body  ; 
children  are  preserved  notwithstanding  their  defects  or 
deformity,  and  grow  up  to  be  useful  citizens.  In  rude 
nations,  such  persons  are  either  cut  oif  as  soon  as  they 
are  born,  or,  becoming  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to 
the  community,  cannot  long  protract  their  lives.  But 
in  those  provinces  of  the  New  World,  where,  by  tlie 
establishment  of  the  Europeans,  more  regular  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  they  are  restrained  from  laying  violent  hands 
on  their  children,  the  Americans  are  so  far  from  being 
eminent  for  any  superior  perfection  in  their  form,  that 
one  should  rather  suspect  some  peculiar  imbecility  in 
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the  nee,  from  the  cztraordinafy  n amber  of  indrviilaiU 
who  are  deformed,  dwaifiih.  mstilaled.  Uind,  or  deaf. 

How  feeble  wever  the  coostitatioa  of  the  Aaiericaiis 
maj  be,  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  less  ▼aiietj  io 
the  haman  form  throagfaoat  the  New  World,  than  in 
the  ancient  continent.  Acenrate  obeenrers,  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  viewinj^  the  Americans  in  Terr  dif- 
ferent chmates,  and  in  province*  for  removed  from 
each  other,  have  been  ftmck  with  the  amazing  simi- 
laritj  of  their  fignre  and  aspect. 

But  though  &  hand  of  nature  has  deriated  to  little 
from  one  standard  in  ftshioning  the  human  form  in 
America,  the  creation  of  fancy  hath  been  various  and 
extravagant.  The  same  fables  that  were  current  in 
the  ancient  continent,  have  been  revived  with  respect 
to  the  New  World,  and  America  too  has  been  peopled 
with  human  beings  of  monstrous  and  ^tasdc  appear- 
ance. The  inhabitants  of  certain  provinces  were  de- 
scribed to  be  pigmies  of  three  feet  high ;  those  of 
others  to  be  giants  of  an  enormous  size.  Some  travel- 
lers published  accounts  of  people  with  only  one  eye ; 
others  pretended  to  have  discovered  men  without  heads, 
whose  eyes  and  mouths  were  planted  in  their  breasts. 

Though  those  relations  may,  without  discussion,  be 
rejected  as  fabulous,  there  are  other  accounts  of  varie- 
ties in  the  human  species  in  some  parts  of  the  New 
World,  which  rest  upon  better  evidence,  and  merit 
more  attentive  examination.  Thb  variety  has  been 
particularly  observed  in  three  different  districts.  The 
first  of  these  is  situated  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  near 
the  centre  of  America.  Lionel  Wafer,  a  traveller 
possessed  of  more  curiosity  and  intelligence  than  we 
should  have  expected  to  find  in  an  associate  of  bucca- 
neers, discovered  there  a  race  of  men,  few  in  number, 
but  of  a  singular  make.  They  are  of  low  stature, 
according  to  his  description,  of  a  feeble  frame,  inca- 
pable of  enduring  fatigue.  Their  colour  is  a  dead 
milk  white ;  not  resembling  that  of  fair  people  among 
Europeans,  but  without  any  tincture  of  a  blush  or 
sanguine  complexion.    The  skin  is  covered  with  a  fine 
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hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white ;  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
their  eye-brows,  and  eye-laahee,  are  of  the  same  hue. 
Their  eyes  are  of  a  singolar  form,  and  so  weak,  that 
they  can  hardly  bear  the  light  of  the  son ;  but  they 
see  clearly  by  moon-light,  mnd  are  most  active  and  gay 
in  the  night.  No  race  similar  to  th»  has  been  dis- 
covered in  any  other  part  of  America.  Cortes,  indeed, 
foand  some  persons  exactly  resembling  the  white 
people  of  Danen,  among  the  rare  and  monstrous  ani- 
mals which  Montezoma  had  collected.  -  Bot  as  the 
power  of  the  Blezican  empire  extended  to  the  pro- 
vinces bordering  on  the  isthmus  of  DarieD»  they  were 
probriily  broQS^t  thence.  Singnlar  as  the  appearance 
of  those  people  may  be*  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
oonstitntiog  a  distinct  species ;  they  am  a  degenerate 
breed,  not  a  separate  class  of  men ;  and  from  some  dis- 
ease or  defect  of  their  parents,  the  peculiar  colour  and 
debility  which  mark  their  degndation  are  transmitted 
to  them.  As  a  decisive  proof  of  this,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  neither  the  white  people  of  Darien,  nor 
the  Albinos  of  Africa,  propagate  their  race :  their  chil- 
dren are  of  the  colour  and  temperament  peculiar  to 
the  natives  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  second  district  that  is  occupied  by  inhabitants 
differing  in  appearance  from  the  other  people  of  Ame- 
rica, is  situatea  m  a  high  northern  latitude,  extending 
from  the  coast  of  Jjabrador  towards  the  pole,  as  far  as 
the  country  is  habitable.  The  people  scattered  over 
those  dreary  regions,  are  known  to  the  Europeans  by 
the  name  of  E$quimaHx»  They  themselves,  with  that 
idea  of  their  own  superiority  which  consoles  the  rudest 
and  most  wretched  nations,  assume  the  name  of  Keralit 
or  Men.  They  are  of  a  middle  nie,  and  robust,  with 
heads  of  a  disproportioned  bulk,  and  feet  as  remarkably 
small.  Their  complexion,  though  swarthy,  by  being 
continually  expoeea  to  the  rigour  of  a  cold  climate,  in- 
clines to  the  European  white,  rather  than  to  the  copper 
colour  of  America,  and  the  men  have  beards  which 
are  sometimes  bushy  and  long.  From  these  matks  ^^ 
distinction^  as  well  as  from  one  t^\  \ieH«^\NCkC7\»^«^ 
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affinity  of  their  language  to  that  of  the  Greenlanden, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  may  conclude, 
with  some  t^cgc^  of  confidence,  that  the  Estjuimaux 
are  a  race  di&rent  from  the  rest  of  the  Americans. 

We  cannot  decide  with  equal  certainty  concerning 
the  inhabitants  of  the  third  district,  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  America.  These  are  the  famous 
PatagoniajUt  who,  during  two  centuries  and  a  hilf, 
have  afforded  a  subject  of  controversy  to  the  learned, 
and  an  object  of  wonder  to  the  vulgar.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  wandering  tribes,  which 
occupy  the  vast  but  least  known  region  of  America, 
which  extends  from  the  river  De  la  Plata  to  the  straits 
of  Iklagellan.  Their  proper  station  is  in  that  part  of 
the  interior  country  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Negro;  but  m  the  hunting  season,  they  often 
roam  as  far  as  the  straits  which  separate  Tierra  del 
Fuego  from  the  main  land.  The  first  accounts  of  this 
people  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  companions  of 
Magellan,  who  described  them  as  a  gigantic  race, 
above  eight  feet  high,  and  of  strength  in  proportion  to 
their  enormous  size.  Several  persons,  to  whose  testi- 
mony great  respect  is  due,  have  visited  this  part  of 
America  since  the  time  of  Magellan,  and  have  had 
interviews  with  the  natives ;  some  have  affirmed,  that 
such  as  they  saw  were  of  gigantic  stature,  and  others 
have  formed  the  same  conclusion  from  measuring  their 
footsteps,  or  from  viewing  the  skeletons  of  their  dead  ; 
yet  their  accounts  vary  from  each  other  in  so  many 
essential  points,  and  are  mingled  with  so  many  cir- 
cumstances manifestly  false  or  fabulous,  as  detract 
much  from  their  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
navigators,  and  those  among  the  most  eminent  of  their 
order  for  discernment  and  accuracy,  have  asserted  that 
the  natives  of  Patagonia,  with  whom  they  had  inter- 
course, though  stout  and  well  made,  are  not  of  such 
extraordinary  size  as  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  human  species.  The  existence  of  this  gigantic 
race  of  men  seems,  then,  to  be  one  of  those  points 
in  natural  history,  with  respect  to  which  a  cautious 


uca  camplele  evidence  shall  tleiiirle, 
il  rsEisoa  and  aipenanco  hive  iIUco- 


in  all  the  vuiaus  Bilustiona  in  which  he  has  beea 

Id  order  to  form  a  complete  ulea  witb  lespecl  to  lbs 
ccaatitotioa  of  ihe  inhabilaatB  of  Ihis  aod  Ihv  othei 
hemuphare.  we  ahould  Dttend  not  only  ID  Ihe  loaka 
and  vigour  ot  their  bodies,  but  cooHder  what  degree  of 
health  tliey  cojoy,  nod  to  what  period  of  longeviiy 
they  Dsaally  arrive,  la  Ihe  eimplicity  oF  the  uvaga 
UKie.  when  man  is  not  oppressed  with  labour,  or  eiier- 
vated  by  luiury,  or  disquieted  with  care,  we  are  apt 
Id  imegine  that  bii  life  will  flow  oa  almost  untroubted 
by  disease  or  guSeriag,  natil  bis  days  be  larminated, 
.ia  extreme  old  age,  by  the  gradual  decays  of  nature. 
We  find,  ai^cordiugly,  aoioag  the  Amaiicans,  as  well 
11  among  other  rude  people,  petaoiu,  whose  decrepit 
and  ihiivelleU  fonn  Kerns  to  indicate  an  eiUaardinat; 
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length  of  life.    But  as 
with  the  ait  of  nuQi be 


:  of  then 


d«gt«eiif  preciuon.  They  aeem,  however,  to  be  every 
where  oxempl  froro  many  of  the  distempers  which 
afflict  polished  nailDos.  None  of  the  maladies,  which 
are  the  immediate  otTspriog  of  luxury,  ever  visited 
(hem  i  and  they  have  no  names  in  chuir  languages  by 
which  to  distingoish  this  namerous  train  of  adven- 
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provident,  and  their  means  of  subsistence  precarioQi, 
they  often  pass  from  extreme  want  to  exuberant  plenty, 
according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  the  cbase, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  Tarious  d^^rees  of  abundance 
with  which  the  earth  affords  to  them  its  productions, 
in  different  seasons.    Their  inconsiderate  gluttony  in 
the  one  situation,  and  their  severe  abstinence  in  the 
other,  are  equally  pemicions.    For  thou^  the  human 
constitution  may  be  accustomed  by  habit,  like  that  of 
animals  of  prey,  to  tolerate  lon^f  famine,  and  then  to 
gorge  Toraciously,  it  is  not  a  little  affected  by  such 
sudden  and  violent  transitions.     The  strength  and 
vigour  of  savages  are  at  some  seasons  impaired  by  what 
the^  suffer  from  a  scarcity  of  food ;  at  others,  they  are 
afflicted  with  disorders  arismg  from  indigestion  and  a 
superfluity  of  noss  aliment.    These  are  so  common, 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  unavoidable  conse- 
(][uence  of  their  mode  of  subsistmg,  and  cut  off  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  prime  of  life.    They  are 
likewise  extremdy  subject  to  consumptions,  to  pleu- 
ritic, asthmatic,  and  paralytic  disorders,  brought  on  by 
the  immoderate  hardships  and  fatigue  which  thej  en- 
dure in  hunting  and  in  war ;  or  owing  to  the  mcle- 
mency  of  the  seasons  to  which  they  are  continually 
exposed.    In  the  savage  state,  hardships  and  fatigue 
violently  assault  the  constitution.  In  polished  societies, 
intemperance  undermines  it.     It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine which  of  them  operates  with  most  fatal  effect,  or 
tends  most  to  abridge  human  life.    The  influence  of 
the  former  is  certainly  most  extensive.    I'he  pernicious 
consequences  of  luxury  reach  only  a  few  members  in 
any  community ;  the  distresses  of  savage  life  are  felt 
by  all.     As  far  as  I  can  judge,  after  very  minute  in- 
quiry, the  general  period  of  human  life  is  shorter 
among  savages,  than  m  well-regulated  and  industrious 
societies. 

II.  After  considering  what  appears  to  be  peculiar 
in  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans,  our  atten- 
tion is  naturally  turned  towards  the  powers  and  qua- 
lities of  their  mmds.   As  the  individual  advances  from 


y  of  ihe  infani  el 


nular  ta  this  ingy  tic  obaecved  ip  Ihe  progren  of  ihe 
speoies.  Wilh  rnspect  tu  it,  too,  there  a  ■  pericxj  of 
infaTicy,  duiin;  which  several  ponerb  of  the  mind 
are  not  DDfdded,  and  all  are  feeble  and  defective  id 
their  operaiioa.     ia  the  early  ages  of  socicly,  while 


.  little  exeiciBGd,  and  he  desiret 
rowphere      t 


Its  intel- 


anil  eSana  are  few  and  languid.  Both  iheae  dislinc- 
tiona  are  coDJipicuoui  amoDg  the  rude<t  and  moM 
unimprored  of  the  American  tribes,  and  coaslilule  ■ 
Biriking  pari  oF  ihetr  deacriplian. 

Whali  among  polished  nadons,  \a  called  specula- 


s  Iheoc 


cupalion  or  amusement  of  Ihe  human  faculties,  uatjl 
man  be  so  far  imprtned  ai  to  have  aecured,  with  cet- 
lainty,  llie  meant  of  aubnitence,  as  well  as  Ihe  poc- 
Hwion  of  leisure  and  tranquillity.     The  ihoUEhu  and    * 
alleniiDn  of  a  savage  are  coafined  within  ihe  amall     I 
circle  of  objects  immediately  conducive  to  hi)  pre-    ' 
eervstioa  or  enjoyment.     Every  thing  beyoad  Ihal, 
escaiies  his  observation,  or  is  parfecliy  indifferent  lo 
him.     Like  a  mere  animal,  what  is  before  hi3  eyea 
jntertste  and  liFecIs  him  i  what  is  out  of  sigbt.  or  at 
a  disUDce,  makes  Utile  impreuion.  While  they  highly 


Ihingi  V 


to  present  enjoymenl.  lliey  set  no  value  upon  those 

When,  nn  the  approach  of  Ibe  evening,  a  (Jaribbee 
fe^le  himself  disposed  to  go  to  rest,  no  coasideislion 
will  tempt  him  to  sell  his  hamniock.  Dul.  in  Ihe 
moming,  when  he  is  sallying  nullo  the  business  oi 
pastime  of  the  day,  he  will  pan  wilh  it  for  the  tli^hlesl 
toy  thai  catches  his  hotj.  Al  the  close  of  winter, 
wMlft  Ihe  impwrioa  af  irart  be  has  Buffered  froni  tha 
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rigour  of  the  climate  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  North 
American,  he  sets  himself  with  vigour  to  prepare 
materials  for  erecting  a  comfortable  hut  to  protect 
him  against  the  inclemency  of  the  succeeding  season  ; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild,  he  forgets 
what  is  past,  abandons  his  work,  and  never  thinks  of 
it  more,  until  the  return  of  cold  compeb  him,  when 
too  late,  to  resume  it. 

If,  in  concerns  the  most  interesting,  and  seemingly 
the  most  simple,  the  reason  of  man,  while  rude  and 
destitute  of  culture,  differs  so  little  ftom  the  thought- 
less levity  of  children,  or  the  improvident  instinct  of 
animals,  its  exertions  in  other  directioiis  cannot  be 
very  considerable.  AmoD|f  civilixed  nations,  arith- 
metic, or  the  art  of  numbermg,  is  deemed  an  ensential 
and  elementary  science ;  and  in  our  continent,  the 
invention  and  use  of  it  reaches  back  to  a  period  so 
remote,  as  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of  history.  But 
among  savages,  who  have  no  property  to  estimate,  no 
hoarded  treasures  to  count,  no  variety  of  objects  or 
multiplicity  of  ideas  to  enumerate,  arithmetic  is  a 
supemuoos  and  useless  art.  Accordingly,  among 
some  tribes  in  America  it  seems  to  be  quite  unknown. 
There  are  many  who  cannot  reckon  farther  than 
three ;  and  have  no  denomination  to  distinguish  any 
number  above  it.  Several  can  proceed  as  far  as  ten, 
others  to  twenty.  When  they  would  convey  an  idea 
of  any  number  beyond  these,  they  point  to  the  hairs 
of  th^  head,  intimating  that  it  is  equal  to  them,  or 
with  wonder  declare  it  to  be  so  great  that  it  cannot  be 
reckoned.  Not  only  the  Americans,  but  all  nations, 
while  extremely  rude,  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  computation.  As  soon,  however,  as  they 
acquire  such  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  a  variety 
of  objects  that  there  is  frequent  occasion  to  combine 
or  divide  them,  their  knowledge  of  numbers  increases, 
80  that  the  state  of  this  art  among  any  people  may  be 
considered  as  one  standard,  by  which  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  their  improvement.  The  Iroquois,  in  North 
America,  as  they  are  much  more  civilized  than  the 
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of  llraiil.  PaiBguuj,  i 
tie  ^alec  advances  la  tliis  reiipiKt ;  I 
r  antUmeUo  does  not  eilend  beyond  * 
a  Iheir  peUy  tr  '■ 


mlj  u  far  aa  a  hundred,  a.nd  U 
.  their  ndghbourhood  can  rise  no 
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n  being  n 
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in  tlie  savage  Elate,  there  seem  id  be  hsidly  any  ideu 
Lut  what  enter  by  this  atenue.  The  uhjecis  orouod 
him  are  presenled  (o  his  eye.  Such  as  may  be  mb- 
MTvieni  to  his  use,  or  can  gratify  aay  of  ha  appeiiun, 
atuael  hia  notice ;  he  views  the  reit  without  cnrioiity 
or  attention.  Satisfied  with  consideiing  them  under 
that  eimpLe  made  in  which  they  appear  (o  him,  as 
Beparaie  and  detached,  he  neither  combines  them  aa 
as  (a  form  genemi  classes,  nac  eonlempUies  their 
qualltiefl  apart  from  the  Hubjef  t  in  which  they  inhere, 
nor  bestows  a  thought  upua  the  oeeratians  of  his  own 
Blind  concemiog  them.  Thus  he  is  unacquainted 
with  all  Ihe  ideas  which  have  been  denominated 
tmiveml,  or  aiatrvcl,  or  af  Tejtecliaa.  The  range  of 
hia  underalanding  mast,  of  conru,  be  very  confined, 
and  hn  leasoniDg  powers  be  employed  merely  on 

the  ruder  nations  of  Amertct,  that  iheir  language  (as 
we  shall  afterwards  find)  has  not  a  word 
any  Ihing  but  what  is  maleiiol  or  cotporei 


other 


unkoawo  to  them.  In  sitnatioas  where  i 
dinary  effort  either  of  ingenuity  or  labour  i 
in  Order  to  satisfy  the  «m  '     '  '      '' 


I  together 
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tion,  that  the  rational  faculties  continue  almost  dor- 
mant and  unexercised.  The  numerous  tribes  scattered 
over  the  rich  plains  of  South  America,  the  inhabitants 
of  some  of  the  islands,  and  of  several  fertile  regions 
on  the  continent,  come  under  this  description.  But 
in  severer  climates,  where  subsistence  cannot  be  pro- 
cured with  the  same  ease,  where  men  must  unite  more 
closely,  and  act  with  greater  concert,  necesnty  calls 
forth  their  talents,  and  sharpens  their  invention,  so 
that  the  intellectual  powers  are  more  exercised  and 
improved.  The  North  American  tribes  and  the  na- 
tives of  Chili,  who  inhabit  the  temperate  regions  in 
the  two  great  districts  of  America,  are  people  of  cul- 
tivated and  enlarged  understandings,  wnen  viewed  in 
comparison  with  some  of  those  seadted  in  the  islands, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco.  Their 
occupations  are  more  various,  their  ^stem  of  policy, 
as  well  as  of  war,  more  complex,  their  arts  more 
numerous.  But  even  among  them,  the  intellectual 
powers  are  extremely  limited  m  their  operations,  and 
unless  when  turned  directly  to  those  objects  which 
interest  a  savage,  are  held  in  no  estimation.  Both 
the  North  Americans  and  Chilese,  when  not  engaged 
in  some  of  the  functions  belonging  to  a  warrior  or 
hunter,  loiter  away  their  time  in  thoughtless  indo- 
lence,  unacquainted  with  any  other  subject  worthy 
of  their  attention,  or  capable  of  occupying  their 
minds.  If  even  among  them  reason  is  so  much  cir- 
cumscribed in  its  exertions,  and  never  arrives,  in  its 
highest  attainments,  at  the  knowledge  of  those  gene- 
ral principles  and  maxims  which  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion of  science,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  intellec- 
tual powers  of  man  in  the  savage  state  are  destitute  of 
their  proper  object,  and  cannot  acquire  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  vigour  and  enlai^ement. 

From  the  same  causes,  the  active  efforts  of  the 
mind  are  few,  and,  on  most  occasions,  languid.  Hence 
the  people  of  several  tribes  in  America  waste  their 
life  m  a  listless  indolence.  To  be  free  from  occu- 
pHtion,  seems  to  be  all  the  enjoyment  towards  which 
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they  aspire.  They  will  contiaue  whole  days  stretched 
out  in  their  hammocks,  or  seated  on  the  earth  in  per- 
fect idleness,  without  changing  their  posture,  or  rais- 
ing  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  uttering  a  single 
word. 

Such  is  their  aversion  to  labour,  that  neither  the 
hope  of  future  good,  nor  the  apprehension  of  future 
evil,  can  surmount  it.  They  appear  equally  indif- 
ferent to  both,  discovering  little  solicitude,  and  taking 
no  precautions  to  avoid  the  one,  or  to  secure  the 
other.  Man,  in  some  parts  of  America,  appears  in  a 
form  so  rude,  that  we  can  discover  no  enects  of  his 
activity,  and  the  principle  of  understanding  which 
should  direct  it  seems  hardly  to  be  unfolded.  Like 
the  other  animab,  he  has  no  fixed  residence  ;  he  has 
erected  no  habitation  to  shelter  him  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather ;  he  has  taken  no  measures  for 
securing  certain  subsutence;  be  neither  sows  nor 
reaps ;  but  roams  about  as  led  in  search  of  the  plants 
and  fruits  which  the  earth  brings  forth  in  succession  ; 
and  in  quest  of  the  game  which  he  kills  in  the  forests, 
or  of  the  fish  which  he  catches  in  the  rivers. 

This  description,  however,  applies  only  to  some 
tribes.  Man  cannot  continue  long  in  this  state  of 
feeble  and  uninformed  infancy.  He  was  made  for 
industry  and  action,  and  the  powers  of  his  nature,  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  his  condition,  urge  him  to 
fulfil  his  destiny.  Accordingly,  among  most  of  the 
American  nations,  especially  those  seated  in  rigorous 
climates,  some  efforts  are  employed,  and  some  previous 
precautions  are  taken,,  for  securing  subsistence.  The 
career  of  regular  industry  is  begun,  and  the  laborious 
arm  has  made  the  first  essays  of  its  power.  Still, 
however,  the  improvident  and  slothful  genius  of  the 
savage  state  predominates.  Even  among  those  more 
improved  tribes,  labour  is  deemed  ignominious  and 
degrading.  It  is  only  to  work  of  a  certain  kind  that 
a  man  will  deign  to  put  his  hand.  The  greater  part 
is  devolved  entirely  upon  the  women.  One  half  of 
the  community  remams  inactive,  while  the  other  is 
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oppressed  with  the  multitude  and  variety  of  its  ogcu- 
patioDS.  Thus  their  industry  is  partial,  and  the  fore- 
sight which  regulates  it  is  no  less  limited.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  chief  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  their  manner  of  living.  They 
depend  for  their  subsistence,  during  one  part  of  the 
year,  on  fishing ;  during  another,  on  hunting ;  during 
a  third,  on  the  produce  of  their  agriculture.  Though 
experience  has  taught  them  to  foresee  the  return  of 
those  various  seasons,  and  to  make  some  provision  for 
the  respective  exigencies  of  each,  they  either  want 
sagacity  to  proportion  this  provision  to  their  con- 
sumption, or  are  so  incapable  of  any  command  over 
their  appetites,  that,  from  their  inconsiderate  waste, 
they  often  feel  the  calamities  of  famine  as  severely  as 
the  rudest  of  the  savage  tribes.  What  they  suffer  one 
year  does  not  augment  their  industry,  or  render  them 
more  provident  to  prevent  similar  distresses.  This 
inconsiderate  thoughtlessness  about  futurity,  the  effect 
of  ignorance  and  tne  cause  of  sloth,  accompanies  and 
characterizes  man  in  every  stage  of  savage  life  ;  and, 
by  a  capricious  singulanty  in  his  operations,  he  is 
then  least  solicitous  about  supplying  his  wants,  when 
the  means  of  satisfying  them  are  most  precarious,  and 
procured  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

III.  After  viewing  the  bodily  constitution  of  the 
Americans,  and  contemplating  the  powers  of  their 
minds,  we  are  led,  in  the  natural  order  of  inquiry,  to 
consider  them  as  united  together  in  society.  Hitherto 
our  researches  have  been  confined  to  tlie  operations 
of  understanding  respecting  themselves  as  individuals, 
now  they  will  extend  to  the  degree  of  their  sensibility 
and  affection  towards  their  species. 

The  domestic  state  is  the  first  and  most  simple  form 
of  human  association.  The  union  of  the  sexes,  among 
different  animals,  is  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  in 
proportion  to  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  rearing  their 
offspring.  Among  those  tribes  where  the  season  of 
infancy  is  short,  and  the  young  soon  acquire  vigour 
or  agility,  no  permanent  union  is  formed.    Nature 
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commits  the  care  of  training  up  the  offspring  to  the 
mother  alone,  and  her  tenderness,  without  any  otiier 
assistance,  is  equal  to  the  task.  But  where  the  state 
of  infieincy  is  long  and  helpless,  and  the  joint  assi- 
duity of  both  parents  is  requisite  in  tending  their 
feeble  progeny,  there  a  more  intimate  connexion  takes 
place,  and  continues  until  the  purpose  of  nature  be 
accomplished,  and  the  new  race  grow  up  to  full  ma- 
turity. As  the  infancy  of  man  is  more  feeble  and 
helpless  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  he  is  de- 
pendent, during  a  much  longer  period,  on  the  care 
and  foresight  of  his  parents,  the  union  between  hus- 
band and  wife  came  early  to  be  considered,  not  only 
as  a  solemn,  but  as  a  permanent  contract.  In  the 
infamcy  of  society,  when  men,  destitute  of  arts  and 
industry,  lead  a  hard  precarious  life,  the  rearing  of 
their  projeny  demands  the  attention  and  efforts  of 
both  parents ;  and  if  their  union  had  not  been  formed 
and  continued  with  this  view,  the  race  could  not  have 
been  preserved.  Accordingly,  in  America,  even 
among  the  rudest  tribes,  a  regular  union  between 
husband  and  wife  was  universal,  and  the  rights  of 
marriage  were  understood  and  recognised.  In  tiio^^e 
districts  where  subsistence  was  scanty,  and  tlie  difli- 
culty  of  maintaining  a  family  was  great,  the  man 
confined  himself  to  one  wife.  In  warmer  and  more 
fertile  provinces,  the  facility  of  procuring  food  con- 
curred with  the  influence  of  climate  in  inducing  tlio 
inhabitants  to  increase  the  number  of  their  wives.  In 
some  countries,  the  marriage  union  subsisted  during 
life ;  in  others,  the  impatience  of  the  Americans 
under  restraint  of  any  species,  together  with  their 
natural  levity  and  caprice,  prompted  them  to  dissolve 
it  on  very  slight  pretexts,  and  often  without  assigning 
any  cause. 

But  in  whatever  light  the  Americans  considered  tlie 
obligation  of  this  contract,  either  as  perpetual,  or  only 
as  temporary,  the  condition  of  women  was  tHjually 
humiliating  and  miserable.  To  despise  and  to  degrade 
the  female  sex,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  savage  state 
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..'i  f.erj-  pan  oi  ihe  /.obe.  jr.a.  proui  of  exoeUing 
.:.  ii:tzz:u  aaJ  13  coura^,  tr.e  c'zue!  xcjurks  of  pre- 
<:':.:r.tnce  air.oa?  ru'lc  jv;op!c.  treats  womao,  as  an 
i:.:>:rior,  with  d^a^n.  'lue  Amer.can»,  pernips  from 
trjat  coldaesa  and  iDscniibiiity  which  has  been  coa- 
•-irlertd  as  peculiar  to  their  coostiiution,  add  neglect 
and  harshness  to  contempt.  Tbe  most  inteiligeDt  tn- 
«eller5  have  been  ^itruck  vtith  this  inattention  of  the 
Americans  to  tneir  women.  It  is  not,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  by  a  studied  display  of  tendernes* 
and  attachment,  that  the  American  endeavours  to  gain 
the  heart  of  the  woman  whom  he  wishes  to  marry. 
Marria^'e  it^lf,  instead  of  being  an  union  of  affection 
and  interest?  between  equals,  becomes,  among  them, 
the  unnatural  conjunction  of  a  master  with  his  slave. 
It  is  the  observation  of  an  author,  whose  opinions  are 
deservedly  of  ^reat  weight,  that  wherever  wives  are 
purchased,  their  condition  is  extremely  depressed. 
They  become  the  property  and  the  slaves  of  those  who 
buy  them.  In  whatever  part  of  the  globe  this  costom 
prevails,  the  observation  holds.  In  countries  where 
refinement  has  made  some  progress,  women,  when 
purchased,  are  excluded  from  society,  shut  up  in  se- 
questered apartments,  and  kept  under  the  vigilant 
guard  of  their  masters.  In  ruder  nations,  they  are 
degraded  to  the  meanest  functions.  Among  many 
people  of  America,  the  marriage-contract  is  properly 
a  purchase.  The  man  buys  his  wife  of  her  parents. 
Though  unac(iuainted  with  the  use  of  money,  or  with 
such  commercial  transactions  as  take  place  in  more 
improved  society,  he  knows  how  to  give  an  equivalent 
for  any  object  which  he  desires  to  possess.  In  some 
places,  the  suitor  devotes  his  service  for  a  certain  time 
to  the  parents  of  the  maid  whom  he  courts  ;  in  others, 
he  hunts  for  them  occasionally,  or  assists  in  cultivating 
their  fields,  and  forming  their  canoes ;  in  others,  he 
oflTers  presents  of  such  things  as  are  deemed  most 
valuable  on  account  of  their  usefulness  or  rarity.  In 
return  for  these  he  receives  his  wife ;  and  this  circum- 
Ktnnce,  added  to  the  low  estimation  of  women  among 
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savages,  lends  bim  to  coosider  her  Hf  a  FitmBle  i 
whom  hs  hu  puichased,  anil  whom  he  bna  n 
ireat  as  an  inferior.  In  all  uiipaliahed  naiiuus,  it  ie 
true,  Ihe  funclions  in  dooieslii-  economy,  wliich  Fall 
nalurally  lo  the  aliarc  of  women,  are  so  many,  that 
they  are  lubjected  to  hard  libour,  and  tou^t  bear  more 
llian  their  full  ponian  of  the  cominoD  burdea.  Bui 
in  America  their  condiiion  is  so  pecnliaily  griavouB, 
and  their  depression  ao  complete,  that  servilade  is  a 
name  loo  mdd  lo  describe  their  wretched  stale.  A 
wife,  among  most  tribes,  ia  no  belter  than  a  beai-l  of 
burden,  desxined  to  every  office  of  labour  and  ftligue. 
While  the  men  Iwtet  out  the  day  in  iloth,  or  ipend  it 


iml. 


lade.  Every  eircomatance  reminds  women  of  thit 
mortifying  inferiority.  They  muat  approach  their  lords 
with  reverence;  they  most  regard  them  as  more  ei- 
ailed  bdngs,  and  are  not  permitted  lo  eal  in  (h^c 
preaence.  There  are  dialricta  in  America  where  this 
dominion  is  so  grievoua,  and  ao  sensibly  feh,  that  some 


»dd  e 


lion  of  n 


nal   ti 


have  destroyed  theii  female  childnia  in  tbeii  infoncy, 
it)  order  to  deliver  them  from  that  iototerable  bondage 
tn  which  ibey  knciv  they  were  doomed.  Thua  the 
Bat  institution  of  social  life  k  perverted,  1'hal  state 
at  domestic  union  towards  which  nature  leads  (he 
boman  species,  in  order  (o  soften  llie  heart  lo  gentle- 
aeSB  and  humanity,  is  rendered  so  uneigual,  as  to 
eilabiiih  a  cruel  distinction  between  the  sexes,  wbieh 
foniu  the  one  lo  be  harsh  and  unfeeling,  and  humbles 
the  MJiei  to  servility  and  subJECUon. 

It  is  owing,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  lo  this  stale 
of  depresfiioa,  Ihal  women  in  rude  oatioiu  are  far  from 
bting  prolific.  Among;  wandering  tribes,  or  such  as 
<)epend  chiefly  upon  hunting  for  subsistence,  the  mo- 
ther cannot  attempt  to  rear  a  second  child,  until  the 
first  has  attained  such  a  degree  of  vigoat  as  Vo  Xkiiii 
some  niea-'ure  iuilepcndent  of  het  care.    \moM>^ 
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of  tlie  least  polishe<l  tribes,  whose  industry  and  fore- 
siglit  do  not  extend  so  far  as  to  make  any  regular  pro- 
vision for  their  own  subsistence,  it  is  a  maxim  not  to 
burden  themselves  with  rearing  more  than  two  chil- 
dren ;  and  no  such  numerous  families,  as  are  frequent 
in  civilized  societies,  are  to  be  found  among  men  in 
the  savage  state.  VVhen  twins  are  born,  one  of  them 
commonly  is  abandoned,  because  the  mother  is  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  rearing  both.  When  a  mother 
dies  while  she  is  nursing  a  child,  all  hope  of  preserving 
its  life  fails,  and  it  is  buried  together  with  her  in  the 
same  grave.  As  the  parents  are  frequently  exposed 
to  want  by  their  own  improvident  indolence,  the  diffi- 
culty of  sustaining  their  children  becomes  so  great, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  abandon  or  destroy  them. 
Thus  their  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  training  up 
an  infant  to  maturity,  amidst  the  hardships  of  savage 
life,  often  stifles  the  voice  of  nature  among  the  AnuB- 
ricans,  and  suppresses  the  strong  emotions  of  parental 
tenderness. 

But,  though  necessity  compels  the  inhabitants  of 
America  thus  to  set  bounds  to  the  increase  of  their 
families,  they  are  not  deficient  in  affection  and  attach- 
ment to  their  offspring.  They  feel  the  power  of  this 
instinct  in  its  full  force,  and  as  long  as  their  progeny 
continue  feeble  and  helpless,  no  people  exceed  them 
in  tenderness  and  care.  But  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
savage  state,  the  affection  of  parents,  like  the  instinc- 
tive fondness  of  animals,  ceases  almost  entirely  as  soon 
as  their  offspring  attain  maturity.  Little  instructiim 
fits  them  for  that  mode  of  life  to  which  they  are  des- 
tined. The  parents,  as  if  their  duty  were  accom- 
plished, when  they  have  conducted  their  children 
through  the  helpless  years  of  infancy,  leave  them  after- 
wards at  entire  liberty.  Even  in  their  tender  age» 
they  seldom  advise  or  admonish,  they  never  chide  or 
chastise  them.  They  suffer  them  to  be  absolute 
masters  of  their  own  actions.  In  an  American  hut,  t 
father,  a  mother,  and  their  posterity,  live  together  Ute 
persons  assembled  by  accident,  without  seeming  to  feel 
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^he  obligation  of  the  duties  matually  arisbg  from  this 
connexion.  As  filial  Io?e  is  not  cherished  by  the  con- 
tinnance  of  attention  or  good  offices,  the  recollection  of 
benefits  recdved  in  earty  infancy  is  too  faint  to  excite 
it.  Conscious  of  their  own  liberty,  and  impatient  of 
restraint,  the  youth  of  America  are  accustomed  to  act 
as  if  they  were  totally  independent.  Their  parents  are 
not  objects  of  greater  rmrd  than  other  persons.  Thev 
treat  them  always  with  neglect,  and  ofken  with  such 
harshness  and  insolence,  as  to  fill  those  who  have  been 
witnesses  of  their  conduct  with  horror.  Thus  the  ideas 
which  seem  to  be  natural  to  man  in  his  savage  state, 
as  they  result  necessarily  from  his  ctrcnnurtances  and 
condition  in  that  period  of  his  progress,  afiect  the  two 
capital  relations  m  domestic  life:  They  render  the 
nnion  between  husband  and  wife  unequal:  They 
shorten  the  duration,  and  weaken  the  rorce,  of  the 
connexion  between  parents  and  children. 

IV.  From  the  domestic  state  of  the  Americans,  the 
transition  to  the  consideration  of  their  civil  govern- 
ment and  political  institutions  is  natural.  In  every 
inquiry  concerning  the  operations  of  men  when  united 
together  in  society,  the  first  object  of  attention  should 
be  their  mode  of  subsistence.  Accordingly  as  that 
varies,  their  laws  and  policy  must  be  different.  The 
institution  suited  to  the  ideas  and  exigences  of  tribes, 
which  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing  or  hunting,  and  which 
have  as  yet  acquired  but  an  imperfect  conception  of 
any  species  of  property,  will  be  much  more  simple 
than  those  whicn  must  take  place  when  the  earth  is 
cultivated  with  regular  industry,  and  a  right  of  pro- 
perty, not  only  in  its  productions,  but  in  the  soil  itself, 
IS  completely  ascertained. 

All  the  people  of  America,  now  under  review, 
belong  to  the  former  class.  But  though  they  may  all 
be  comprehended  under  the  general  denommation  of 
savage,  the  advances  which  they  had  made  in  the  art 
of  procuring  to  themselves  a  certain  and  plentiful  sub- 
sistence, were  very  unequal.  On  the  extenaive  "^V^vcvSk 
of  South  America,  man  appears  ui  oii<&  ol  ^<^  \>A%.'sX 
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states  in  which  he  has  been  ever  observed,  or^perhara/ 
can  exist.  They  neither  sow  nor  plant.  Even  the 
culture  of  the  manioc,  of  which  cassawla  bread  is  made, 
is  an  art  too  intricate  for  their  ingenuity,  or  too 
fatiguing  for  their  indolence.  The  roots  which  the 
earth  produces  spontaneously,  the  fruits,  the  berries, 
and  the  seeds,  which  they  gather  in  the  woods,  together 
with  lizards  and  other  reptiles,  which  multiply  ama- 
zingly with  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  a  fat  soil,  mois- 
tened by  frequent  rains,  supply  them  with  food  during 
some  part  of  the  year.  At  other  times  they  subsist  by 
fishing ;  and  nature  seems  to  have  indulged  the  laziness 
of  the  South  American  tribes  by  the  liberality  with 
which  she  ministers,  in  this  way,  to  their  wants.  The 
vast  rivers  of  that  region  in  Ainerica  abound  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  the  most  delicate  fish.  The  lakes 
and  marshes  formed  by  the  annual  overflowing  of  the 
waters,  are  filled  with  all  the  different  species,  where 
they  remain  shut  up,  as  in  natural  reservoirs,  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants.  They  swarm  in  such  shoab, 
that  in  some  places  they  are  catched  without  art  or 
industry.  In  others,  the  natives  have  discovered  a 
method  of  infecting  the  water  with  the  juice  of  certain 
plants,  by  which  the  fish  are  so  intoxicated,  that  they 
float  on  the  surface,  and  are  taken  with  the  hand. 
Some  tribes  have  ingenuity  enough  to  preserve  them 
without  salt,  by  drying  or  smoking  them  upon  hurdles 
over  a  slow  fire.  The  prolific  quality  of  the  rivers  in 
South  America  induces  many  of  the  natives  to  resort 
to  their  banks,  and  to  depend  almost  entirely  for 
nourishment  on  what  their  waters  supply  with  such 
profusion. 

As  none  but  tribes  contiguous  to  great  rivers  can 
sustain  themselves  in  this  manner,  the  greater  part  of 
the  American  nations,  dispersed  over  the  forests  with 
which  their  country  is  covered,  do  not  procure  sub- 
sistence with  the  same  facility.  For  although  these 
forests,  especially  in  the  southern  continent  of  America, 
are  stored  plentifully  with  game,  considerable  efforts 
of  activity  and  ingenuity  aieiecv^mX<fe\svYw«*^>^^^^  i^^» 
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Necessity  incited  the  natives  to  tiie  one»  and  taught 
them  the  other.  Hunting  became  their  principal  oc- 
cupation ;  and  as  it  callecf  forth -strenuous  exertions  of 
courage,  of  force,  and  of  invention,  it  was  deemed  no 
less  honourable  than  necessary.  This  occupation  was 
peculiar  to  the  men.  They  were  trained  to  it  from 
their  earliest  youth.  A  bold  and  dexterous  hunter 
ranked  next  in  fome  to  the  distinguished  warrior,  and 
an  alliance  with  the  former  is  often  courted  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  with  the  latter.  While  engaged  m  this 
fiivourite exercise,  they  shake  off  the  in£>lence  pecu- 
liar to  dieir  nature,  the  latent  powers  and  vigour  of 
their  minds  are  roused,  and  they  become  active,  per- 
severing, and  indefatigable.  Tli^  sagacity  in  finding 
their  prey,  and  their  address  in  killmg  it,  jire  equal. 
Their  reason  and  their  senses  being  constantly  directed 
towards  this  one  object,  the  former  displays  such 
fertility  of  invention,  and  the  latter  acquire  such  a  de- 
gree of  acuteness,  as  appear  almost  incredible.  They 
discern  the  footsteps  of  a  wild  beast,  which  escape 
every  other  eye,  and  can  follow  them  with  certainty 
through  the  pathless  forest.  If  they  attack  their  game 
openly,  their  arrow  seldom  errs  from  the  mark ;  if  they 
endeavour  to  circumvent  it  by  art,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  avoid  their  toils.  Among  several  tribes,  their 
young  men  were  not  permitted  to  marry,  until  they 
had  given  such  proofs  of  their  skill  in  hunting  as  put 
it  beyond  doubt  that  they  were  capable  of  providmg 
for  a  family.  Their  ingenuity,  always  on  the  stretch, 
and  sharpened  by  emulation,  as  well  as  necessity,  has 
struck  out  many  inventions,  which  greatly  facilitate 
success  in  the  chase.  The  most  singular  of  these  is 
the.  discovery  of  a  poison  in  which  they  dip  the  arrows 
employed  in  hunting.  The  slightest  wound  with  those 
envenomed  shafts  is  mortal.  If  they  only  pierce  the 
skin  the  blood  fixes  and  congeals  in  a  moment,  and 
the  strongest  animal  falb  motionless  to  the  ground. 
Nor  does  this  poison,  notwithstanding  its  violence  and 
subtilty,  infect  the  flesh  of  the  animal  ^ViVcVv  \\.  V!^%. 
That  mtiy  he  eaten  with  perfect  8a.Ul^«  %n!^  t«Nscixv\\& 
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native  relish  and  qualities.  All  the  nations  situated 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco  are 
acquainted  with  this  composition,  the  chief  ingredient 
in  which  is  the  juice  extracted  from  the  root  of  the 
curare,  a  species  of  withe.  In  other  parts  of  America, 
they  employ  the  juice  of  the  manchenille  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  it  operates  with  no  less  fatal  activity. 
To  people  possessed  of  those  secrets,  the  bow  is  a  more 
destructive  weapon  than  the  musket,  and,  in  their 
skilful  hands,  does  great  execution  among  the  birds 
and  beasts  which  abound  in  the  forests  of  America. 

But  the  life  of  a  hunter  gradually  leads  man  to  a 
state  more  advanced.  The  chase,  even  where  prey  is 
abundant,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  hunter  much  im- 
proved, affords  but  an  uncertain  maintenance,  and  at 
some  seasons  it  must  be  suspended  altogether.  If  a 
savage  trusts  to  his  bow  alone  for  food,  he  and  his 
family  will  be  often  reduced  to  extreme  distress.  In 
particular  situations,  some  small  tribes  may  subsist  by 
Ashing,  independent  of  any  production  of  the  earth 
raised  by  their  own  industry.  But  throughout  all 
America,  we  scarcely  meet  with  any  nation  of  hunters, 
which  does  not  practise  some  species  of  cultivation. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Americans,  however,  is 
neither  extensive  nor  laborious.  As  game  and  fish  are 
their  principal  food,  all  they  aim  at,  by  cultivation,  is 
to  supply  any  occasional  defect  of  these.  In  the 
southern  continent  of  America,  the  natives  confined 
their  industry  to  rearing  a  few  plants,  which  in  a  rich 
soil  and  warm  climate  were  easily  trained  to  maturity. 
The  chief  of  these  is  maize,  well  known  in  Europe  by 
the  name  of  Turkey  or  Indian  wheat,  a  grain  extremely 
prolific,  of  simple  culture,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
affording  a  strong  hearty  nourishment.  The  second  is 
the  manioCf  which  grows  to  the  size  of  a  large  shrub, 
or  small  tree,  and  produces  roots  somewhat  resembling 
parsnips.  After  carefully  squeezing  out  the  juice, 
these  roots  are  grated  down  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
formed  into  thin  cakes,  called  cassada  bread,  which, 
though  insipid  to  the  lasle,  pxoNt*  tvo  tQti\.cov^\^^ 
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food.  Ab  the  juice  of  the  manioc  k  a  deadly  poison, 
Borne  authors  have  celebrated  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Americans^  in  converting;  a  noidoas  plant  mto  whole- 
some nounshment.  Bot  it  should  rather  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  desperate  expedients  for  procuring  sub- 
sistence, to  which  necessity  reduces  rude  nations ;  or, 
perhaps,  men  were  led  to  the  use  of  it  by  a  pro|[ress, 
m  which  there  is  nothing  marvellous.  One  species  of 
manioc  is  altogether  free  of  any  poisonous  quality, 
and  may  be  eaten  without  any  preparation  but  that  of 
roasting  it  in  the  embers.  This,  it  is  probable,  was 
first  um  by  the  Americans  as  food;  and  necessity 
having  gracraally  taught  them  the  art  of  separating  its 
pernicious  juice  from  tiie  other  qtecies,  ther  have  by 
experience  found  it  to  be  more  prolific  as  weu  as  more 
nourishing.  The  third  is  the  plantain,  which,  though 
it  rises  to  the  height  of  a  tree,  is  of  such  quick  growth, 
that  in  less  than  a  year  it  rewards  the  industry 
of  the  cultivator  with  its  fruit.  This,  when  roasted, 
supplies  the  place  of  breads  and  is  both  palatable  and 
nourishing.  The  fourth  is  the  potato,  whose  culture 
and  qualities  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  descrip- 
tion. The  fifth  is  pimento,  a  small  tree  yielding  a 
strong  aromatic  spice.  The  Americans,  who,  like  other 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  delight  in  whatever  is 
hot  and  of  poignant  flavour,  deem  this  seasoning  a 
necessary  of  life,  and  mingle  it  copiously  with  every 
kind  of  food  they  take. 

Such  are  the  various  productions,  which  were  the 
chief  object  of  culture  among  the  hunting  tribes  on 
the  continent  of  America ;  in  the  islands,  the  mode  of 
subsisting  was  considerably  different.  None  of  the 
large  animals  which  abound  on  the  continent  were 
known  there.  Only  four  species  of  quadrupeds,  be- 
sides a  kind  of  small  dumb  aog,  existed  in  the  islands, 
the  biggest  of  which  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  rabbit. 
This  want  of  animals,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  situa- 
tion, led  the  islanders  to  depend  principally  upon 
fishing  for  their  subsistence.  Their  mei^,  ^xA  >>^^ 
sea  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  6\i^^\\^^  >\v^tcv 
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with  this  species  of  food.  At  some  particular  seasoiu, 
turtle,  craos,  and  other  shell-fish,  abounded  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  natives  could  support  themselves 
with  a  facility  in  which  their  indolence  delighted.  At 
other  times  they  ate  lizards,  and  various  reptiles  of 
odious  forms.  To  fishing,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
added  some  degree  of  agriculture.  Maize,  manioc^ 
and  other  plants,  were  cultivated  in  the  same  manner 
as  on  the  continent.  But  though  their  demands  for 
food  were  very  sparing,  they  hardly  raised  what  was 
sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.  If  a  few  Spa- 
niards settled  in  any  district,  such  a  small  addition  of 
supernumerary  mouths  soon  exhausted  their  scanty 
stores,  and  brought  on  a  famine. 

Two  circumstances,  common  to  all  the  savage 
nations  of  America,  concurred  with  those  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  not  only  in  rendering  their 
agriculture  imperfect,  but  in  circumscribing  their 
power  in  all  their  operations.  They  had  no  tame  ani- 
mals; and  they  were  unacquainted  with  tHe  useful 
metals. 

1  n  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudest  state, 
appears  as  lord  of  the  creation,  giving  law  to  various 
tribes  of  animals,  which  he  has  tamed,  and  reduced 
to  subjection.  The  Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  the 
horse  which  he  has  reared ;  or  tends  his  numerous 
herds,  which  furnish  him  both  with  food  and  clothing : 
the  Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docile,  and  avails 
himself  of  its  persevering  strength :  the  Laplander  has 
formed  the  rem-deer  to  be  subservient  to  his  will ;  and 
even  the  people  of  Kamchatka  have  trained  their  dogs 
to  labour.  This  command  over  the  inferior  creatures 
is  one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  man,  and  among 
the  greatest  efforts  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  Without 
this,  his  dominion  is  incomplete.  He  is  a  monarch 
who  has  no  subjects ;  a  master  without  servants,  and 
must  perform  every  operation  by  the  strength  of  bi( 
own  arm.  Such  was  the  condition  of  all  the  rud« 
nations  in  America;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  mof 
notable  distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of  tl* 
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Ancient  and  Nevr  Worldi,  and  a  bi^  pre-eminence 
of  civilized  men  above  socb  as  continue  rude.  The 
greatest  operatkms  of  man,  in  changing  and  improving 
the  fooe  of  natnre,  aa  wdl  as  his  most  considerable 
efforts  in  cultivalinff  the  earth,  are  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  aid  which  he  rec^ves  from  the  animals 
.  that  he  has  tamed,  and  employs  in  labdur.  It  is  by 
their  strength  that  he  rabdues  the  stubborn  soil,  and 
converts  the  desert  or  marsh  into  a  fruitful  field.  But 
man,  in  his  civilized  state,  is  so  accustomed  to  the 
service  of  the  domestic  animals,  that  he  seldom  reflects 
upon  the  vast  benefits  which  he  derives  from  it.  If 
we  were  to  suppose  him,  even  when  most  improved, 
to  be  deprived  of  their  useful  ministry,  his  empire  over 
nature  murt  in  some  measure  cease,  and  he  would 
remain  a  fedl^  animal,  at  a  loss  how  to  subsist,  and 
incapable  of  attempting  such  arduous  undertakings  as 
their  assistance  enables  him  to  execute  with  ease. 

It  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  dominion  of  man 
over  the  animal  creation,  or  his  acquiring  the  useful 
metals,  has  contributed  most  to  extend  his  power. 
The  era  of  this  important  discovery  is  unknown,  and 
in  our  hemisphere  very  remote.  But  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  respects,  the  inferiority  of  the  Ame- 
ricans was  conspicuous.  All  the  savage  tribes,  scat- 
tered over  the  continent  and  islands,  were  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  metals  which  their  soil  produces 
in  great  abundance,  if  we  except  some  trifling  quan- 
tity of  gold,  which  they  picked  up  in  the  torrents  that 
descended  from  their  mountains,  and  formed  into 
ornaments.  Their  devices  to  supply  this  want  of  the 
serviceable  metals,  were  extremely  rude  and  awkward. 
The  most  simple  operation  was  to  them  an  under- 
taking of  immense  difficulty  and  labour.  To  fell  a 
tree  with  no  other  instruments  than  hatchets  of  stone, 
was  employment  for  a  month.  To  form  a  canoe  into 
shape,  and  to  hollow  it,  consumed  years ;  and  it  fre- 
quently began  to  rot  before  they  were  able  to  finish 
it.  Their  operations  in  agriculture  were  equally  slow 
and  defective.    In  a  country  covered  with  woods  of 
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the  hardest  timber,  the  clearing  of  a  small  field  des- 
tined for  culture  required  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe, 
and  was  a  work  of  much  time  and  great  toil.  This 
was  the  business  of  the  men,  and  their  indolence  was 
satisfied  with  performing  it  in  a  very  slovenly  manner. 
The  labour  of  cultivation  was  left  to  the  women,  who, 
after  digging,  or  rather  stirring,  the  field,  with  wooden 
mattocks,  and  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  sowed  or 
planted  it ;  but  they  were  more  indebted  for  the  in- 
crease to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  than  to  their  own 
rude  industry. 

From  this  description  of  the  mode  of  subsisting 
among  the  rude  American  tribes,  the  form  and  genius 
of  their  political  institutions  may  be  deduced,  and  we 
are  enabled  to  trace  various  circumstances  of  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  more  civilized  nations. 

1.  They  were  divided  into  small  independent  com- 
munities. While  hunting  is  the  chief  source  of  sub- 
sistence, a  vast  extent  of  territory  is  requisite  for  sup- 
porting a  small  number  of  people.  In  proportion  as 
men  multiply  and  unite,  the  wild  animals,  on  which 
they  depend  for  food,  diminish,  or  fly  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  haunts  of  their  enemy.  A  nation 
of  hunters  cannot  form  into  large  communities,  be- 
cause it  would  be  impossible  to  find  subsistence  ;  and 
they  must  drive  to  a  distance  every  rival  who  may 
encroach  on  those  domains,  which  they  consider  as 
their  own.  'J'his  was  the  state  of  a-ll  the  American 
tribes ;  the  numbers  in  each  were  inconsiderable, 
though  scattered  over  countries  of  great  extent ;  they 
were  far  removed  from  one  another,  and  engaged  in 
perpetual  hostilities  or  rivalship.  In  America,  the 
word  nation  is  not  of  the  same  import  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  It  is  applied  to  small  societies,  not 
exceeding,  perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred  persons, 
but  occupying  provinces  greater  than  some  kingdoms 
in  Europe.  The  country  of  Guiana,  though  of  larger 
extent  than  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  divided 
;iiiiong  a  greater  number  of  nations,  did  not  contain 
jihove   twenty-five   thousand    inhabitants.       In    the 
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provinces  which  bolder  on  the  Orinoco,  one  may 
travel  several  hundred  miles  in  different  directions, 
without  findin^f  a  tbgle  hut,  or  observing  the  footsteps 
of  a  human  creature.  In  North  America,  where  the 
climate  is  more  rigorous,  and  the  soil  less  fertile,  the 
desolation  is  still  greater.  There,  journeys  of  some 
hundred  leupies  have  been  made  through  uninhabited 
plains  and  forests.'  As  long  as  hunting  continues  to 
be  the  chief  employment  of  man,  to  which  he  trusts 
for  subsistence,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  earth. 
2.  Nations  which  depend  upon  hunting  are,  in  a 

rt  measure,  strangers  to  the  idea  of  property.  As 
animals  on  which  the  hunter  feeds  are  not  bred 
under  his  inspection,  nor  nourished  by  his  care,  he 
can  claim  no  right  to  them,  while  they  run  wild  in 
the  forest.  The  forest,  or  hunting-grouncb,  are  deemed 
the  property  of  the  tribe,  from  which  it  has  a  title  to 
exclude  every  rival  nation.  But  no  individual  arro- 
gates a  right  to  any  district  of  these,  in  preference  to 
his  fellow-citizens.  They  belong  alike  to  all ;  and 
thither,  as  to  a  general  and  undivided  store,  all  repair 
in  quest  of  sustenance.  The  same  principles  by 
which  they  regulate  their  chief  occupation,  extend  to 
that  which  is  subordinate.  Even  agriculture  has  not 
introduced  among  them  a  complete  idea  of  property. 
As  the  men  hunt,  the  women  labour  together,  and 
after  they  have  shared  the  toils  of  the  seed-time,  they 
enjoy  the  harvest  in  common.  Among  some  tribes, 
the  increase  of  their  cultivated  lands  is  deposited  in  a 
public  granary,  and  divided  among  them  at  stated 
times,  according  to  their  wants.  Among  others,  though 
they  lay  up  separate  stores,  they  do  not  acquire  such 
an  exclusive  right  of  property,  that  they  can  enjoy 
superfluity,  while  those  around  them  suffer  want. 
Thus  the  distinctions  arising  from  the  inequality  of 
possessions  are  unknown.  The  terms  rich  or  poor 
enter  not  into  their  language,  and  being  strangers  to 
property,  they  are  unacquainted  with  what  is  the 
great  object  of  laws  and  policy,  as  well  as  the  chief 
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motive  which  induced  mankind  to  establish  the  various 
arrangements  of  regular  government. 

3.  People  in  this  state  retain  a  high  sense  of 
equality  and  independence.  Wherever  the  idea  of  pro- 
perty is  not  established,  there  can  be  no  distinction 
among  men,  but  what  arises  from  personal  qualities. 
These  can  be  conspicuous  only  on  such  occasions  as 
call  them  forth  into  exertion.  In  times  of  danger,  or 
in  aiiairs  of  intricacy,  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
age  are  consulted,  and  prescribe  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  pursued.  When  a  tribe  of  savages  takes 
the  field  against  the  enemies  of  their  country,  the 
warrior  of  most  approved  courage  leads  the  youth  to 
the  combat.  If  they  go  forth  in  a  body  to  the  chase, 
the  most  expert  and  adventurous  hunter  is  foremost, 
and  directs  their  motions.  But  during  seasons  of 
tranquillity  and  inaction,  when  there  is  no  occasion  to 
display  those  talents,  all  pre-eminence  ceases.  Every 
circumstance  indicates  that  all  the  members  of  the 
community  are  on  a  level.  They  are  clothed  in  the 
same  simple  garb.  They  feed  on  the  same  plain  fare. 
Their  houses  and  furniture  are  exactly  similar.  No 
distinction  can  arise  from  the  inequality  of  possessions. 
Whatever  forms  dependence  on  one  part,  or  con- 
stitutes superiority  on  the  other,  is  unknown.  All 
are  freemen,  all  feel  themselves  to  be  such,  and  assert 
with  firmness  the  rights  which  belong  to  that  con- 
dition. Many  of  the  Americans,  when  they  found 
that  they  were  treated  as  slaves  by  the  Spaniards, 
died  of  grief;  and  many  destroyed  themselves  in 
despair. 

4.  Among  people  in  this  state,  government  can  as- 
sume little  authority,  and  the  sense  of  civil  subordi- 
nation must  remain  very  imperfect.  While  the  idea 
of  property  is  unknown,  or  incompletely  conceived  ; 
while  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  as  well 
as  the  fruits  of  industry,  are  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  public  stock,  there  can  hardly  be  any  such 
subject  of  difference  or  discussion  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  community,  as  will  require  the  hand 
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of  authority  lo  iplerpoae  id  order  Io  idjuil  il. 
Ihe  right  of  scparaie  Had  exclusive  possession  in  no 
introduced,  the  neat  object  of  law  and  jurudldiDi 
doea  aot  exist.    When  tbe  members  o(  a  rribe  ara   ] 
called  into  the  field,  either  to  iovade  the  li 
tbetr  enemiee  or  Id  repel  their  allacli9,  when  ther  an  J 
enga^d  (Dgelber  io  the  toil  and  dangers  of  the  chau,-  [ 
thej  then  perceiie  that  ihey  are  part  of  a  politick'  | 
body.    They  are  coDecioua  of  Iheir  own  coaneiiajr  i 
with  the  companions  in  coDJuDction  willi  whom  Ihay 
act ;  and  they  follow  and  reveteoce  such  as  excel  in 
conduct  and  valour-    But,  daring  the  intervals  bs- 
tween  auch  comoiDn  efforts,  they  aeem  scarcely  to 
feel  the  ties  of  political  uoioa.     No  visible  form  of 
gOTemraent  ts  Gitablished.      If  violence  is  committed, 
or  blood  is  shed,  the  communjly  does  not  assume  th« 
power  either  of  inflicting  or  of  moderating  the  pDnisJt*   a 
meal.     It  belongs  to  the  family  and  frieodi  of  tin  1 
person  injured  or  slaia  to  avenge  the  wrong,  or  M  J 
accept  of  the  reparation  offered  by  the  aggressor.     If 
Ihe  elders  interpose,  it  is  to  advise,  not  to  decide,  and 
il  is  seldom  their  counsels  are  listened  lo  ;  for  as  il  is 
deemed  poallaaimous  to  sulfer  an  ofTender  to  escape 
with  impuoity,   resentment  is  implacable  and  ever- 
lasting.   The  object  of  govetnmeal  among  savages  is 
rather  foreign  than  domestic,    'i'bey  do  not  aim  at 
maintaining  interior  order  and  police  by  public  re- 
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e  almost  all  the  tribes  spread  over  the 
provinces  extending  eastward  of  the  Misaissip[H.  from 
Ihe  raoulh  of  the  St.  Laurence  to  tbe  confines  of 
Florida.  In  a  similar  condition  were  tlie  people  of 
Brazil,  tbe  inbabilanis  of  Chili,  several  tribes  in  Para- 
guay and  Guiana,  and  in  tbe  countries  wliich  slielchi 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan.  Among  such  an  infinite  number  of  petty 
associations,  there  may  be  peculiarities  which  con- 
stitute a  distinction,  and  mark  the  various  degrees  of 
their  civilization  and  improvement.  But  the  descrip- 
tion which  I  have  given  of  the  political  institutions 
that  took  place  among  those  rude  tribes  in  America, 
concerning  which  we  have  received  most  complete 
mformation,  will  apply  with  little  variation,  to  every 
people,  both  in  its  northern  and  southern  division,  who 
nave  advanced  no  farther  in  civilization,  than  to  add 
some  slender  degree  of  agriculture  to  fishing  and 
hunting. 

Imperfect  as  those  institutions  may  appear,  several 
tribes  were  not  so  far  advanced  in  their  political  pro- 
gress. Among  all  those  petty  nations  which  trusted 
for  subsistence  entirely  to  fishing  and  hunting  without 
any  species  of  cultivation,  the  union  was  so  incomplete, 
and  their  sense  of  mutual  dependence  so  feeble,  that 
hardly  any  appearance  of  government  or  order  can  be 
discerned  in  their  proceedings.  Their  wants  are  few, 
their  objects  of  pursuit  simple,  they  form  into  separate 
tribes,  and  act  together,  from  instinct,  habit,  or  con- 
veniency,  rather  than  from  any  formal  concert  and 
association.  To  this  class  belong  the  Californians, 
several  of  the  small  nations  in  the  extensive  country 
of  Paraguay,  some  of  the  people  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  on  the  river  St.  Magdalene,  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada. 

But  though  among  these  last-mentioned  tribes  there 
was  hardly  any  shadow  of  regular  government,  and 
even  among  those  which  1  first  described  its  authority 
is  slender  and  confined  within  narrow  bounds,  there 
were,  however,  some  places  in  America,  where  govern- 
ment was  carried  far  beyond  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  seems  natural  to  rude  nations.  In  surveying 
the  political  operations  of  man,  either  in  his  savage  or 
civilized  state,  we  discover  singular  and  eccentric  in- 
stitutions, which  start  as  it  were  from  Hheir  station,  and 
fly  oft'  so  wide,  that  we  labour  in  vain  to  bring  them 
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le  New  World,  as  well  ss  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  cold  or  len^pErate  couatriea  appear  to  be  the 
fayomite  seat  of  freedom  aod  indepcndeine.  There  the 
mind,  like  llio  t>ody.  is  firm  and  vigorous..  AccDrdrnglj, 
if  we  proceed  liom  oorlh  lo  eouth  along  the  continent 
otADiBiica,  we  shall  dud  the  power  of  those  vested  with 
authority  gradually  increasing,  and  the  epirit  of  Iha 
people  becoming  more  tame  and  pa^aive.  In  Florida, 
the  aulhoiity  oF  the  sachems,  raiiques,  or  chiefs,  wai 
not  only  permanent,  but  hereditaiy.  Tbey  were  dis- 
tin^iihed  by  pecnlrar  ornaments,  they  enjoyed  prero- 
gttivea  of  yanous  kinds,  and  were  treated  by  their 
wbjeet)  with  that  reverence,  which  people  accuglomed 
ta  subjection  pay  to  it  master.  Among  the  Natcbei, 
B  powerful  Iribe  now  eitinct,  (onnerly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  a  difference  of  rank  took 
place,  with  which  ibe  northern  tribes  were  altogether 
unacquainted.  Some  bmilies  were  reputed  noble, 
aixt  enjoyed  hereditary  dignity.  The  body  of  the 
people  was  considered  a>  vile,  and  formed  only  for 
eubjeelioa.  This  distinction  was  marked  by  a.ppella- 
tioDi  which  intimated  the  high  elevabon  of  the  cue 
iliM,  anil  the  ignominious  depression  of  the  other. 
I'be  fonner  were  raited  Heipectabie ;  the  latter,  the 
SiinkiTdi.  The  great  Chief,  in  whom  the  lupiema 
authority  was  vested,  is  raouted  to  be  a  being  of  ar 
perior  tiature,  the  brother  of  the  sun,  the  sole  Direct 
their  worship.  'I'hej  approach  this  great  Chief  « 
rdigionn  veneration,  and  lionoui  him  as  the  re 
lalive  of  lh«r  deity.  His  will  is  a  law  to  wht 
submit  witli  implicit  obedience.  The  lives  of  hi 
jects  are  so  absolutely  at  bi^  diepojal,  that  if  an 
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has  incurred  his  displeasure,  the  offender  comes  with 
profound  humility,  and  offers  him  his  head.  Nor  does 
the  dominion  of  the  Chiefs  end  with  their  lives ;  their 
principal  officers,  their  favourite  wives,  together  with 
many  domestics  of  inferior  rank,  are  sacrificed  at  their 
tomhs,  that  they  may  be  attended  in  the  next  world 
by  the  same  persons  who  served  them  in  this ;  and 
such  is  the  reverence  in  which  they  are  held,  that 
those  victims  welcome  death  with  exultation,  deeming 
it  a  recompense  of  their  fidelity,  and  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, to  be  selected  to  accompany  their  deceased 
master.  Thus  a  perfect  despotism,  with  its  full  train 
of  superstition,  arrogance,  and  cruelty,  is  established 
among  the  Natchez,  and,  by  a  singular  fatality,  that 
people  has  tasted  of  the  worst  calamities  incident  to 
polished  nations,  though  they  themselves  are  not  far 
advanced  beyond  the  tribes  around  them  in  civility 
and  improvement.  In  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and  the 
larger  islands,  their  caziques  or  chiefs  possessed  exten- 
sive power.  The  dignity  was  transmitted  by  hereditary 
right  from  father  to  son.  Its  honours  and  prerogatives 
were  considerable.  Their  subjects  paid  great  respect 
to  the  caziques,  and  executed  their  orders  without 
hesitation  or  reserve.  They  were  distinguished  by 
peculiar  ornaments,  and  in  order  to  preserve  or  aug- 
ment the  veneration  of  the  people,  they  had  the 
address  to  call  in  the  aid  of  superstition  to  uphold 
their  authority.  They  delivered  their  mandates  as  the 
oracles  of  heaven,  and  pretended  to  possess  the  power 
of  regulating  the  seasons,  and  of  dispensing  rain  or 
sunshine,  according  as  their  subjects  stood  in  need  of 
them. 

In  some  parts  of  the  southern  continent,  the  power 
of  the  caziques  seems  to  have  been  as  extensive  as  in 
the  isles.  In  Bogota,  which  is  now  a  province  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  there  was  settled  a  nation, 
more  considerable  in  number,  and  more  improved  in 
the  various  arts  of  life,  than  any  in  America,  except 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  The  people  of  Bogota 
subsisted  chiefly  by  agriculture.     The  idea  of  property 


OP 
I  introduced  among  theni,  and  its  rights,  secui 

hich  may  be  termed 
I  in  Diher  paxta  o( 
America.  They  were  clothed  in  a  iteconi  □ieddgt, 
and  their  houses  may  be  termed  commodious,  »hen 
compared  with  Ihase  of  the  eioall  Irihes  around  them. 
The  elects  of  this  uncommon  ciriliiation  were  coa- 

T'louous.  Gavemmenl  had  assumed  a  regular  form, 
jutisdicticn  was  established,  nhich  look  cogniiance 
of  different  crimes,  and  punished  them  nilh  rigour.  A 
dialinctiaD  of  ranks  wai  known ;  their  chief,  to  whom 
the  Spanianls  gave  the  title  of  monarch,  and  who 
meiile<l  that  name  on  account  of  his  splendour  as  well 
ss  power,  rogned  with  ahsolule  aulhont;.  He  nas 
attended  bj  otEcers  of  various  condilioDB;  he  oevei 
appeared  in  public  without  a  numerous  retinue;  he 
was  carried  in  a  Eort  of  palanquin  w'itli  much  pomp, 
and  harbingers  went  before  him  la  sweep  the  roiid  and 
sti«w  it  with  Sowers.  This  uncommon  pomp  was 
mpparted  by  presents  or  taxes  received  from  his  sub- 
jects, to  whom  their  prince  was  such  an  object  of 
veneration,  thai  none  of  them  prejumed  lo  look  him 
directly  in  the  face,  or  ever  approached  him  but  with 
an  averted  countenance.     There  were  other  tribes  on 

advanced  than  the  people  oi  _ 
towards  refinement  the  freedom  and  independence, 
utnral  to  man  in  his  savage  state,  was  much  abridged, 
and  their  caiiques  had  assumed  eilenslve  authonly. 

V.  After  thusexaminmg  the  pobtical  institutions  of 
the  rude  nations  in  America,  the  neil  object  of  atten- 
tion is  their  art  of  war,  or  their  proviaon  for  public 
security  and  defence.  The  small  tribes  dispersed 
over  America  ate  not  only  independent  and  uncon- 
nected, but  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  one 
another.  Though  mostly  slran^ra  to  the  ides  of  *e- 
parale  propeitf,  vested  m  any  uulividual,  the  ruileet 
of  the  American  nations  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
lights  of  each  community  to  its  own  domains,    
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right  they  hold  to  be  perfect  and  exclusive,  entitling 
the  possessor  to  oppose  the  encroachment  of  neigh- 
bounng  tribes.  As  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
prevent  them  from  destroying  or  disturbing  the  game 
in  their  hunting  grounds,  they  guard  this  national 
property  with  a  jealous  attention.  But  as  their  terri- 
tories are  extensive,  and  the  boundaries  not  exactly 
ascertained,  innumerable  subjects  of  dispute  arise, 
which  seldom  terminate  without  bloodshed.  Even  in 
this  simple  and  primitive  state  of  society,  interest  is  a 
source  of  discord,  and  often  prompts  savage  tribes  to 
take  arms,  in  order  to  repel  or  punish  such  as  encroach 
on  the  forests  or  plains,  to  which  they  trust  for  sub- 
sistence. 

But  interest  is  not  either  the  most  frequent  or  the 
most  powerful  motive  of  the  incessant  hostilities  among 
I  ude  nations.  These  must  be  imputed  to  the  passion  of 
revenge ;  which  rages  with  such  violence  in  the  breast 
of  savages,  that  eagerness  to  gratify  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  men  in 
their  uncivilized  state.  No  time  can  obliterate  the 
memory  of  an  offence,  and  it  is  seldom  that  it  can  be 
expiated  but  by  the  blood  of  the  offender.  In  carrying 
on  their  public  wars,  savage  nations  are  influenced  by 
the  same  ideas,  and  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  as 
in  prosecuting  private  vengeance.  The  resentment  of 
nations  is  as  implacable  as  that  of  individuals.  It  may 
be  dissembled  or  suppressed,  but  is  never  extinguished ; 
and  often,  when  least  expected  or  dreaded,  it  bursts 
out  with  redoubled  fury.  When  polished  nations  have 
obtained  the  glory  of  victory,  or  have  acquired  an 
addition  of  territory,  they  may  terminate  a  war  with 
honour.  But  savages  are  not  satisfied  until  they  ex- 
tirpate the  community  which  is  the  object  of  their 
hatred.  They  fight,  not  to  conquer,  but  to  destroy. 
If  they  engage  in  hostilities,  it  is  with  a  resolution 
never  to  see  the  face  of  the  enemy  in  peace,  but  to 
prosecute  the  quarrel  with  immortal  enmity.  The 
desire  of  vengeance  is  the  first  and  almost  the  only 
principle,  which  a  savage  instils  into  the  minds  of  his 
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children.  This  grows  up  with  him  as  he  advances  in 
life ;  and  as  his  attention  is  directed  to  few  objects,  it 
requires  a  degree  of  force  unknown  among  men  wliose 
passions  are  dissipated  and  weakened  by  the  variety  of 
their  occupations  and  pursuits.  The  desire  of  ven- 
geance, which  takes  possession  of  the  heart  of  savages, 
resembles  the  instinctive  rage  of  an  animal,  rather 
than  the  passion  of  a  man.  It  turns,  with  undisceraing 
fury,  even  against  inanimate  objects.  If  hurt  acci- 
dentally by  a  stone,  they  often  seize  it  in  a  transport 
of  anger,  and  endeavour  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  It.  If  struck  with  an  arrow  in  a  battle,  they 
will  tear  it  from  the  wound,  break  and  bite  it  with 
their  teeth,  and  dash  it  on  the  ground.  With  respect 
to  their  enemies,  the  rage  of  vengeance  knows  no 
bounds.  When  under  the  dominion  of  this  passion, 
man  becomes  the  most  cruel  of  all  animals.  He 
neither  pities,  nor  forgives,  nor  spares. 

The  force  of  this  passion  is  so  well  understood  by 
the  Americans  themselves,  that  they  always  apply  to 
it,  in  order  to  excite  their  people  to  take  arms.  If  the 
elders  of  any  tribe  attempt  to  rouse  their  youth  from 
sloth,  if  a  chief  wishes  to  allure  a  band  of  warriors  to 
follow  him  in  invading  an  enemy's  country,  the  most 
persuasive  topics  of  their  martial  eloquence  are  drawn 
from  revenge.  *  The  bones  of  our  countrymen,'  say 
they,  *  lie  uncovered  ;  their  bloody  bed  has  not  been 
washed  clean.  Their  spirits  cry  against  us ;  they 
must  be  appeased.  Let  us  go  and  devour  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  slain.  Sit  no  longer  inactive 
upon  your  mats ;  lift  the  hatchet,  console  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  and  tell  them  that  they  shall  be  avenged.' 

Animated  with  such  exhortations,  the  youth  snatch 
their  arms  in  a  transport  of  fury,  raise  the  song  of 
war,  and  burn  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  Private  chiefs  often 
assemble  small  parties,  and  invade  a  hostile  tribe, 
without  consulting  the  rulers  of  the  community.  A 
single  warrior,  prompted  by  caprice  or  revenge,  will 
take  the  field  alone,  and  march  several  hundred  miles 
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different  regions  and  climates,  display  more  craft  th&n 
boldness  in  carrying  on  their  hostilities.  The  number  of 
men  in  each  tribe  is  so  small,  the  difficulty  of  rearing 
new  members  amidst  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
savage  life  so  great,  that  the  life  of  a  citiien  is  ex- 
tremely precious,  and  the  preservation  of  it  becomes  a 
capital  object  in  their  policy.  But  where  their  com- 
munities are  more  populous,  so  that  they  can  act  with 
considerable  force,  and  can  sustain  the  loss  of  several 
of  their  members,  without  being  sensibly  weakened, 
the  military  operations  of  the  Americans  more  nearly 
resemble  those  of  other  nations.  The  Brazilians,  as 
well  as  the  tribes  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
De  la  Plata,  often  take  the  field  in  such  numerous 
bodies  as  deserve  the  name  of  armies.  They  defy 
their  enemies  to  the  combat,  engage  in  regular  battles, 
and  maintain  the  conflict  with  that  desperate  ferocity, 
which  is  natural  to  men  who,  having  no  idea  of  war 
but  that  of  exterminating  their  enemies,  never  give  or' 
take  quarter.  In  the  powerful  empires  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  great  armies  were  assembled,  frequent  battles 
were  fought,  and  the  theory  as  well  as  practice  of  war 
were  different  from  what  took  place  m  those  petty 
societies  which  assume  the  name  of  nations. 

But  though  vigilance  and  attention  are  the  qualities 
chiefly  requisite,  where  the  object  of  war  is  to  deceive 
and  to  surprise ;  and  though  the  Americans,  when 
acting  singly,  display  an  amazing  degree  of  address 
in  concealing  their  own  motions,  and  discovering 
those  of  an  enemy,  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that,  when 
they  take  the  field  in  parties,  they  can  seldom  be 
brought  to  observe  the  precautions  most  essential  to 
their  own  security.  They  never  station  sentinels  around 
the  place  where  they  rest  at  night,  and  after  marching 
some  hundred  miles  to  surprise  an  enemy,  are  often 
surprised  themselves,  and  cut  off,  while  sunk  in  as 
profound  sleep  as  if  they  were  not  within  reach  of 
clanger. 

If,  notwithstanding  this  negligence  and  security, 
which  often  frustrate  their  most  artful  schemes,  they 
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catch  the  enemy  unprepared,  they  rush  upon  them 
with  the  utmost  ferocity,  and  tearing  off  the  scalps  of 
all  those  who  ^1  victims  to  their  rage,  they  carry 
home  those  strange  trophies  in  triumph.    These  they 

E reserve  as  monuments,  not  only  of  their  own  prowess, 
ut  of  the  veng^ince  which  their  arm  has  inflicted 
upon  the  people  who  were  objects  of  public  resent- 
ment. They  are  still  more  solicitous  to  seize  prisoners. 
During  their  retreat,  if  they  hope  to  effect  it  un- 
molested, the  prisoners  are  commonly  exempt  from 
any  insult,  and  treated  with  some  degree  of  humanity, 
though  guarded  with  the  most  strict  attention. 

But  after  this  temporary  suspension,  the  rage  of  the 
conquerors  rekindles  with  new  fury.  As  soon  as  they 
approach  their  own  frontier,  some  of  their  number  are 
despatched  to  inform  their  countiymen  with  respect 
to  tne  success  of  the  expedition.  Then  the  prisoners 
begin  to  feel  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition.  The 
women  of  the  village,  together  with  the  youth  who 
have  not  attained  to  the  age  of  bearing  arms,  as- 
semble, and  forming  themselves  into  two  lines,  through 
which  the  prisoners  must  pass,  beat  and  bruise  them 
with  sticks  or  stones  in  a  cruel  manner.  After  this 
first  gratification  of  their  rage  against  their  enemies, 
follow  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  such  of  their  own 
countrymen  as  have  fallen  in  the  service,  accompanied 
with  words  and  actions  which  seem  to  express  the 
utmost  anguish  and  grief.  But  in  a  moment,  upon  a 
signal  given,  their  tears  cease ;  they  pass,  with  a 
sudden  and  unaccountable  transition,  from  the  depths 
of  sorrow  to  the  transports  of  joy ;  and  begin  to  cele- 
brate their  victory  with  all  the  wild  exultation  of  a 
barbarous  triumph.  The  fate  of  the  prisoners  remains 
still  undecided.  The  old  men  deliberate  concerning 
it.  Some  are  destined  to  be  tortured  to  death,  in 
order  to  satiate  the  revenge  of  the  conquerors  ;  some 
to  replace  the  members  which  the  community  has 
lost  in  that  or  former  wars.  They  who  are  reserved 
for  this  milder  fate,  are  led  to  the  huts  of  those  whose 
friends  have  been  killed.    The  women  meet  them  at 
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the  door,  aad  if  they  receive  them,  their  suiFeringa 
are  at  an  end.  They  are  adopted  into  the  family, 
and,  according  to  their  phrase,  are  seated  upon  the 
mat  of  the  deceased.  They  assume  his  name,  they 
hold  the  same  rank,  and  are  treated  thenceforward 
with  all  the  tenderness  due  to  a  father,  a  brother,  a 
husband,  or  a  friend.  But  if,  either  from  caprice  or 
an  unrelenting  desire  of  revenge,  the  women  of  any 
family  refuse  to  accept  of  the  prisoner  who  is  offered 
to  them,  his  doom  is  fixed.  No  power  can  then  save 
him  from  torture  and  death. 

While  their  lot  is  in  suspense,  the  prisoners  them- 
selves appear  altogether  unconcerned  about  what  may 
befall  them.  They  talk,  they  eat,  they  sleep,  as  if 
they  were  perfectly  at  ease,  and  no  danger  impending. 
When  the  fatal  sentence  is  intimated  to  them,  they 
receive  it  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  raise  their 
death-song,  and  prepare  to  suffer  like  men.  Their 
conquerors  assemble  as  to  a  solemn  festival,  resolved 
to  put  the  fortitude  of  the  captive  to  the  utmost  proof. 
A  scene  ensues,  the  bare  description  of  which  is 
enough  to  chill  the  heart  with  horror,  wherever  men 
have  been  accustomed,  by  milder  institutions,  to 
respect  their  species,  and  melt  with  tenderness  at  the 
sight  of  human  sufferings.  The  prisoners  are  tied 
naked  to  a  stake,  but  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move 
round  it.  All  who  arc  present,  men,  women,  and 
children,  rush  upon  them  like  furies.  Every  species 
of  torture  is  applied  that  the  rancour  of  revenge  can 
invent.  Some  burn  their  limbs  with  red  hot  irons, 
some  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives,  others  tear 
their  flesh  from  their  bones,  pluck  out  their  nails  by 
the  roots,  and  rend  and  twist  their  sinews ;  and  such 
is  their  cruel  ingenuity  in  tormenting,  that,  by  avoid- 
ing industriously  to  hurt  any  vital  part,  they  often 
prolong  this  scene  of  anguish  for  several  days.  In 
spite  of  all  that  they  suffer,  the  victims  continue  to 
chant  their  death-song  with  a  firm  voice,  they  boast 
of  their  own  exploits,  they  insult  their  tormentors  for 
their  want  of  skill  in  avenging  their  friends  and  re- 
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lations,  tliey  warn  them  of  the  vengeance  which  awaits 
them  on  aceomt  of  what  they  are  now  doing,  and 
excite  tfa^  ferocity  bj  the  moit  pfov<^ng  reproaches 
and  threats.  To  dk^ay  ondaanted  foititade  in  such 
dreadful  aitoatioot,  is  the  noblest  trinmph  of  a  warrior. 
To  avoid  die  trttl  by  a  voluntaiy  d«Ub,  or  to  shrink 
under  it,  is  deemed  inlamoBi  and  cowardly.  If  any 
one  betrays  symptoms  d  timidity,  his  tormentois  often 
despatch  hhn  at  ooce  with  contempt^  as  unworthy  of 
being^rsated  Vkt  a  man.  Animatid  with  those  ideas, 
they  endnre,  witho«t  a  gniaa»  what  it  seems  almost 
impossible  tiiat  haman  Datnra  shonld  sustain.  They 
appear  to  be  not  only  insensible  of  pain,  but  to  court 
it.  '  Forbear,'  said  an  aged  chief  of  the  Iroquois, 
when  his  iosalts  had  provoked  one  of  bis  tDrmentors 
to  wound  him  with  a  knife,  '  forbear  these  stabs  of 
yonr  knife,  i|nd  rather  let  me  die  by  fire,  that  those 
dogs,  your  allies,  fh>m  beyond  the  sea,  may  learn  by 
my  example  to  suffer  like  men.'  This  magnanimity, 
of  which  there  are  frequent  instances  among  the 
American  warriors,  instead  of  exciting  admiration,  or 
calling  forth  sympathy,  exasperates  the  fierce  spirits 
of  their  torturers  to  fresh  acts  of  cruelty.  Weaiy,  at 
length,  of  contending  with  men  whose  constancy  of 
mind  they  cannot  vanquish,  some  chi^,  in  a  rage, 
puts  a  period  t<^  their  sufferings,  by  despatching  them 
with  his  dagger  or  club. 

This  barbarous  scene  is  often  succeeded  by  one  no 
less  shocking.  As  it  is  impossible  to  appease  the  fell 
spirit  of  revenge  which  rages  in  the  heart  of  a  savage, 
this  frequently  prompts  the  Americans  to  devour  those 
unhappy  persons,  who  have  been  the  victims  of  their 
cruelty.  In  the  ancient  world,  tradition  has  preserved 
the  memory  of  barbarous  nations  of  cannibals,  who 
fed  on  human  flesh.  But  in  every  part  of  the  New 
World  there  were  people  to  whom  this  custom  was 
familiar.  It  prevailed  in  the  southern  continent,  in 
several  of  the  islands,  and  in  various  districts  of  North 
America.  Even  in  those  parts,  where  circumstancei^, 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  hajd.'m  %  ^^c^dXtcve'd.- 
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sure  abolished  this  practice,  it  seems  formerly  to  have 
been  so  well  known,  that  it  is  incorporated  into  the 
idiom  of  their  language.  Among  the  Iroquois,  the 
phrase  by  which  they  express  their  resolution  of  mak- 
ing war  against  an  enemy  is,  '  Let  us  go  and  eat  that 
nation/  if  they  solicit  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring 
tribe,  they  invite  it  to  '  eat  broth  made  of  the  flesh  of 
their  enemies.'  Nor  was  the  practice  peculiar  to  rude 
unpolished  tribes ;  the  principle  from  which  it  took 
rise  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans, 
that  it  subsisted  in  Mexico,  one  of  the  civilized  em- 
pires in  the  New  World,  and  relics  of  it  may  be  dis- 
covered among  the  more  mild  inhabitants  of  Peru. 
It  was  not  scarcity  of  food,  as  some  authors  imagine, 
and  the  importunate  cravings  of  hunger,  which  forced 
the  Americans  to  those  horrid  repasts  on  their  fellow- 
creatures.  The  rancour  of  revenge  first  prompted 
men  to  this  barbarous  action.  The  fiercest  tribes 
devoured  none  but  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  ^uch  as 
they  regarded  as  enemies.  Women  and  children, 
who  were  not  the  objects  of  enmity,  if  not  cut  ofif  in 
the  fury  of  their  first  inroad  into  a  hostile  country, 
seldom  suffered   by  the    deliberate  effects  of  their 


revenge. 


The  people  of  South  America  gratify  their  revenge 
in  a  manner  somewhat  different,  but  with  no  less  un- 
relenting rancour.  Their  prisoners,  after  meeting  at 
their  first  entrance  with  the  same  rough  reception  as 
among  the  North  Americans,  are  not  only  exempt 
from  injury,  but  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
They  are  feasted  and  caressed,  and  some  beautiful 
young  women  are  appointed  to  attend  and  solace  them. 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  part  of  their  conduct, 
unless  we  impute  it  to  a  refinement  in  cruelty.  For, 
while  they  seem  studious  to  attach  the  captives  to  life, 
by  supplying  them  with  every  enjoyment  that  can 
render  it  agreeable,  their  doom  is  irrevocably  fixed. 
On  a  day  appointed,  the  victorious  tribe  assembles, 
the  prisoner  is  brought  forth  with  ^reat  solemnity,  he 
views  the  preparations  (ox  l\\«  sacrifice  with  as  much 


seiie  the  body,  unil  dresH  U  for  tbv  feast.     'I'he;  bs- 

in  Iheir  boaoms  a  hatred  of  llieic  enemies,  which  ii 
never  eilingutshed  -,  and  all  join  in  leeding  upOD  the 
flesh  »ilh  amsiing  greedineis  and  exullatiDa.  To 
devanr  tlia  body  of  a  slaughtered  enemy,  they  deem 


such  horrid  hai 


er  Ihu  practice  pi 
ig  tribes  which  ni 
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the  Btudy  of  ihc  Americans  ' 
habits,  which  will  euabte  them  to  behave  lUie  men, 
when  [heii  resolution  ehall  be  put  to  the  proof.  As 
the  youth  of  other  aatioaB  exercise  themselves  in  feats 
Of  activity  sad  force,  those  of  America  vie  with  one 
another  in  eihibitions  of  Iheb  patience  under  suSeringi. 
They  harden  thdr  nerve  by  those  voluntary  trials, 
xnd  gradually  accustom  themselves  to  endure  the 
sharpest  pain  without  complaining-  A  boy  and  girl 
will  bind  (heir  naked  arms  together  and  place  a  burning 
coal  between  them,  in  order  to  try  who  firsi  discovers 
(uch  impatience  as  lo  shake  it  off.  All  the  trials; 
customary  in  America,  when  a  youth  is  admitted  in 


ssof  w: 


this  idea  of  manlineai.  They  are  not  displays  of  va- 
lour, but  of  patience  ;  they  are  not  eihihitions  of  th«r 
abdity  to  nffend.  but  of  their  capacity  to  suffer.  Among 
(he  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Onnoco,  if  a  warrior 
aspires  to  the  rank  of  captain,  hii  probation  begins 
nrilh  a  long  fast,  more  rigid  than  any  ever  a^ 
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the  chiefs  assemble,  each  gives  him  three  lashes  with 
a  large  whip,  applied  so  vigorously,  that  his  body  is 
almost  flayed,  and  if  he  betrays  the  least  symptoms  of 
impatience,  or  even  sensibility,  he  is  disgraced  for 
ever,  and  rejected  as  unworthy  of  the  honour  to  which 
he  aspires.  After  some  interval,  the  constancy  of  the 
candidate  is  proved  by  a  more  excruciating  trial.  He 
is  laid  in  a  hammock  with  his  hands  bound  fast,  and 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  venomous  ants,  whose 
bite  occasions  exquisite  pain,  and  produces  a  violent 
inflammation,  are  thrown  upoQ  him.  The  judges  of 
his  merit  stand  around  the  hammock,  and,  while  these 
cruel  insects  fiBLsten  upon  the  most  sensible  parts  ot 
his  body,  a  sigh,  a  groan,  an  involuntary  motion  ex- 
pressive of  what  he  suffers,  would  exclude  him  for  ever 
from  the  rank  of  captain.  Even  after  this  evidence 
of  his  fortitude,  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  completely 
ascertained,  but  must  stand  another  test  more  dreadful 
than  any  he  has  hitherto  undergone.  He  is  again 
suspended  in  his  hammock,  and  covered  with  leaves 
of  the  palmetto.  A  fire  of  stinking  herbs  is  kindled 
underneath,  so  as  he  may  feel  its  heat,  and  be  involved 
in  its  smoke.  Though  scorched  and  aln^ost  suffocated, 
he  must  continue  to  endure  with  the  same  patient  in- 
sensibility. Many  perish  in  this  rude  essay  of  their 
firmness  and  courage,  but  such  as  go  through  it  with 
applause,  receive  the  ensigns  of  their  new  dignity 
with  much  solemnity,  and  are  ever  after  regarded  as 
leaders  of  approved  resolution,  whose  behaviour,  in 
the  roost  trying  situations,  will  do  honour  to  their 
country.  In  North  America,  the  previous  trial  of  a 
warrior  is  neither  so  formal,  nor  so  severe.  Though 
even  there,  before  a  youth  is  permitted  to  bear  arms, 
his  patience  and  fortitude  are  proved  by  blows,  by  fire, 
and  by  insults,  more  intolerable  to  a  haughty  spirit 
than  both. 

I'he   perpetual    hostilities  carried   on  among  the 

American  tribes  are  productive  of  very  fatal  effects. 

Even  in  seasons  of  public  tranquillity,  their  imperfect 

industry  does  not  supp\^  xVu^m  viifiLVk  %tk^  «a^rfluous 
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slore  oF  prDvieioini  bat  wben   iIib  irniplian  oF  an 

rhem  in  their  huating  eicureioDS,  such  a  calamii^  re. 
duces  a  [■ommonil)',  nalurally  inipro»ideiit  and  desti- 
tute af  resDurcea,  to  extreme  waat.  Atl  Ihe  mnple  oC 
the  distariiTt  Ibal  ia  ibvaded,  ore  Ficqueiitlf  lOTced  lo 
take  refuge  in  woods  ot  moimlflina,  which  can  afford 
them  little  sabsistenee,  and  when  nany  oF  thrni 
pvriih.  NutHilhtlandiag  Iheir  eicessive  rautioa  iu 
conducting  their  military  opeiatinns,  and  the  aoliciiiide 
of  every  leader  to  preseoe  the  livH  of  his  fol1n»Er:i. 
85  the  rude  triben  in  America  seldom  enjoy  any  interval 
of  peace,  the  lou  of  men  among  then  b  contidernbic 
in  proportJon  to  the  degree  of  population.    Thus  famine 

lemaiaa  ot  eereial  natiune,  which  weie  once  consi- 
Jerable,  but  the  name. 

Sensible  of  (his  coniinual  decay,  there  are  tiitics 

exhausted,  by  adopting  prisoners  inlwn  in  war,  and  by 
this  eipedienl  prevent  Iheir  total  eilinction.  The 
practice,  however,  ia  not  uaivetBally  received.  Reseiii- 
mcnt  operates  more  powerfully  among  Bavages,  than 
consideralians  of  policy.  Far  the  greater  part  of  tbeic 
captives  was  aaoienlly  'mciiflced  to  their  vengeance, 
and  il  is  only  since  Iheir  numbers  began  tn  decline 
fast,  that  they  have  generally  odnpted  milder  maiims. 
But  such  as  they  do  naturalin,  renounce  For  ever 
their  native  tribe,  and  aenume  the  nannen  is  well  as 
paBsioQB  of  the  people  by  whom  Ihey  are  adopted  50 
entirely,  that  they  oFlen  join  them  in  espeditions 
agaiosl  their  own  countrymen.  Such  a  sudden  Iran- 
siiioD,  and  so  repugnant  lo  one  oF  the  moat  powerful 

among  many  people ;  but  amoog  the  members  oF  small 

dHp-rootefl,  it  has  the  appearance  ui  being  still  more 
unaccountable.  It  seems,  however,  to  result  natun.U'; 
from  the  principles  upon  which  war  is  carrvei.  ot>  m. 
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America.  When  nations  aim  at  exterminating  their 
enemies,  no  exchange  of  prisoners  can  ever  take  place. 
From  the  moment  one  is  made  a  jmsoner,  his  country 
and  his  friends  consider  him  as  dead.  He  has  incurred 
indelible  disgrace  by  suffering  himself  to  be  surprised 
or  to  be  taken  by  an  enemy ;  and  were  he  to  return 
home,  after  such  a  stain  upon  his  honour,  his  nearest 
relations  would  not  receive  or  even  acknowledge  that 
they  knew  him.  Some  tribes  were  still  more  rigid, 
and  if  a  prisoner  returned,  the  infamy  which  he  had 
brought  on  his  country  was  expiated  by  putting  him 
instantly  to  deaths  As  the  unfortunate  captive  is  thus 
an  outcast  from  his  own  country,  and  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  it  are  irreparably  broken,  he  feels  less 
reluctance  in  forming  a  new  connexion  with  people, 
who,  as  an  evidence  of  their  friendlv  sentiments,  not 
only  deliver  him  from  a  cruel  death,  but  offer  to  admit 
him  to  all  the  rights  of  a  fellow-citizen.  The  perfect 
similarity  of  manners  among  savage  nations  facilitates 
and  completes  the  union,  and  induces  a  captive  to 
transfer  not  only  his  allegiance,  but  his  affection,  to 
the  community  into  the  IxMom  of  which  he  is  received. 

But  though  war  be  the  chief  occupation  of  men  in 
their  rude  state,  and  to  excel  in  it  their  highest  distinc- 
tion and  pride,  their  inferiority  is  always  manifest  when 
they  engage  in  competition  with  polished  nations.  The 
empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  though  their  progress  in 
civilization,  when  measured  by  the  European  or  Asiatic 
standards,  was  inconsiderable,  acquired  such  an  ascen- 
dancy over  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  that  they 
subjected  most  of  them  with  great  facility  to  their 
power.  When  the  people  of  Europe  overran  the  va- 
rious provinces  of  America,  this  superiority  was  still 
more  conspicuous.  Neither  the  coura|;e  nor  number 
of  the  natives  could  repel  a  handful  of  mvaders.  The 
alienation  and  enmity,  prevalent  among  barbarians, 
prevented  them  from  uniting  in  any  common  scheme 
of  defence,  and  while  each  tribe  fought  separately,  all 
were  subdued. 

VI.  The  arts  of  rude  nations  unacquainted  with  the 
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■  al  melali. 


Ounl,  but  are  wohliy  uf  i 
serve  lo  duplay  ihe  geniua  and  mintiBrs  of  man  in 
Ihb  sUfe  or  his  progress.  The  first  dislriss  a  savage 
must  feef,  will  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  bis 
body  is  affected  by  the  heal,  or  cold,  or  moistare,  of 
the  dimale  uader  which  he  lives  ;  and  hi.q  lint  can 
will  be  10  provide  some  covering  for  his  own  defence. 
In  the  warmer  and  more  milil  climalea  of  America, 
none  of  the  rude  Iribea  were  clothed.  To  most  of  them 
nature  had  not  even  suggeated  any  idea  of  impropriety 
in  being  aliagethef  uncovered.  As  under  a  mild 
climate  there  was  little  need  of  any  defenre  from  the  in- 
juries of  the  air,  and  their  eitreme  indolence  sbunned 
every  species  of  labour  to  which  it  was  ool  orged  by 
absolute  necessity,  all  The  inhabitants  of  the  isles, 
and  a  coosiderable  part  of  tlie  people  on  the  continenl, 
leiaiined  in  this  Btale  of  naked  giaipliiHt}>.  Othen 
were  saliefied  with  some  slight  covenns,  such  as  de- 
cency renuiied.  But  though  naked,  they  were  not 
unartomed.  They  dressed  their  hair  in  many  djfferenl 
forms.  They  faatened  bits  of  gold,  or  shells,  or  shining 
slooes,  in  their  ears,  their  noses,  and  cheeks.  They 
stained  their  skins  with  a  great  variety  of  figures ;  and 
they  spent  much  time,  and  sobmltleil  to  great  pam,  in 
orn  am  eating  their  persons  in  this  fentasiic  manner. 
Vanity,  however,  wnich  finds  endless  occupation  for 
■ngenuily  anil  invention,  in  nations  where  dress  has 

propensity  lo  alter  the  oatural  form  of  their  bodies 
order  to  render  it  (as  they  imagino)  nore  perfect  aod 
beautiful.  This  practice  was  universal  among  the 
rudest  of  the  American  tribes.  Their  operations  for 
that  purpose  begin  as  soon  as  an  infant  rs  bom.  By 
compressing  Ihe  bones  of  the  skull,  while  still  soft  and 
fleiible,  some  flaiten  the  crown  of  their  heads)  some 
n  them  into  Ihe  shape  of  a  cone ;  othen  aauH 
M2  


onderful 
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tbem  as  much  •■  poatibte  iafo  a  square  figure ;  and 
tb^  often  endanger  the  lives  of  tbeir  posterity  bj  tbeir 
violent  and  absufd  efiorts  to  derange  the  plan  of  na^ 
ture,  or  to  improve  upon  her  designs.  But  in  all  tbeir 
attempts  either  to  adorn  or  to  new-model  their  pemns, 
it  seems  to  have  been  less  the  object  of  the  Ameiicans 
to  please,  or  to  appear  beaatiful»  than  to  give  an  air 
of  dignitT  and  terror  to  their  aspect.  Their  attentioii 
to  draw  had  more  reference  to  war  than  to  gallantry. 
The  difierence  in  rank  and  estimaiion  between  the  two 
sexes  was  so  gnat,  as  seems  to  hum  eitmgnished,  in 
some  measure,  tbeir  loliritode  to  tnpeai  mvtoally 
amiable.  The  nan  deemed  it  beneaUi  bin  to  adorn 
his  pemn,  for  die  sajke  of  one  oa  when  be  was  ac- 
customed to  look  down  as  a  siavew  It  wae  «b«i  the 
warrior  had  in  vitw  to  enter  the  eouieil  of  his  natioo, 
or  to  take  the  field  against  its-enenisa,  that  he  aasomed 
his  choicest  omamcnti,  and  decked  hk  peraon  with  the 
nicest  care.  Thedecontioasof  the  women  were  few 
and  simple ;  whatever  wa*  predoos  or  splendid  was 
reserved  for  the  inen.  In  one  part  of  their  dress, 
which,  at  first  sight,  appean  the  moit  singular  and 
capricious,  the  ibnericans  have  dinovered  conside- 
rable sagacity  in  providing  against  the  chief  inconve- 
niences of  their  climate,  which  is  often  sultry  and 
moist  to  excess.  All  the  difierent  tribes,  which  remain 
unclothed,  are  accustomed  to  anoint  and  rub  their 
bodies  with  the  grease  of  animals,  with  viscous  gums, 
and  with  oils  of  difierent  kinds.  By  this  they  check 
that  profuse  perspiration,  which,  in  the  torrid  zone, 
wastes  the  vigour  of  the  frame,  and  abridges  the  period 
of  human  life.  By  this,  too,  they  provide  a  defence 
against  the  extreme  moisture  during  the  rainy  season. 
They  likewise,  at  certain  seasons,  temper  paint  of 
different  colours  with  those  unctuous  substances,  and 
bedaub  themselves  plentifully  with  that  composition. 
Sheatbed  with  this  impenetrable  varnish,  their  skins 
are  not  only  protected  from  the  penetrating  beat  of  the 
sun,  but  as  ail  the  innumerable  tribes  of  msects  have 
an  antipathy  to  the  smdl  or  taste  of  that  mixture,  they 


le  of  perfect  nakedness. 


;elhe[  iolalerable  in 
grill  engage  (li 


and  hftd  advBDce'l  hO  Liitle  beyond  the  prim 

e'icity  of  nature,  thai  Ibey  bad  no  bouaea  al  all. 
ucing  tbe  ilsy.  they  lake  shelier  from  the  it»irchuig 
rar?  of  the  BUD  under  Ihick  trees  ;  at  night  they  Fami 

■eastm  they  rctlta  into  coveK,  Ibrtned  by  the  batid  of 
nature,  or  hollawed  tiut  by  their  own  indoalry.  Others, 
wbo  have  no  Hied  abode,  and  roam  through  the  roreal 
in  quest  of  game,  eojoum  in  temporary  huts,  urhieh 
tbey  eracl  irith  liule  labour,  and  abandon  witboul  an* 
couL^rn.  The  lohabitaiita  of  ihofie  vnat  plaioa,  which 
are  deluged  by  tbe  ovetflnwine  of  rivers  during  the 
heavy  rain)  llial  fall  periodical^  between  Ihe  tropica, 


■4  that 


e  bought  of  tt 


iinds  them.  Such  were  the  first  essays  of  the  mdeit 
Americans  towards  providing  themselves  with  habila- 
tioni.  But  even  among;  tribes  which  are  more  im- 
proved, and  whose  resideiu^e  k  altogether  fixed,  tho 
■tmclure  of  theu-  houses  is  eilretuely  mean  and  eim pie. 
They  are  wretched  hula,  eamelimes  of  an  oblong  and 
sometimes  of  a  circular  form,  intended   merely  for 

to  eoaveniency.    The  doois  are  so  low  that  it  is  neces- 
in  the  ho  nds  and  feel  in  nrder 


^Ihem. 


They 


a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of  i 
the  amake.    To  fallow  lrav< 
cumstanceg  of  ihtu  descript 
the  dignity  of  biilory.  but 
object  of  my  cCKarchea.     i 
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attention,  aa  it  is  singalar,  and  illustrates  the  character 
of  the  people.  Some  of  their  houses  are  so  large  as 
to  contain  accommodation  for  fourscore  or  a  hundred 
persons.  These  are  built  for  the  reception  of  different 
families,  which  dwell  together  under  the  same  roof, 
and  often  around  a  common  fire,  without  separate 
apartments,  or  any  kind  of  screen  or  partition  between 
the  spaces  which  they  respectively  occupy. 

After  making  some  provision  for  his  dress  and  ha- 
bitation, a  savage  will  perceive  the  necetnty  of  pre- 
paring proper  arms  with  which  to  assault  ot  repel  an 
enemy.  This,  accordingly,  has  early  exercised  the 
ingenuity  and  invention  of  all  rude  nations.  The 
first  offensive  weapons  were  doubtless  such  as  chance 
presented,  and  the  first  efibrts  of  art  to  improve  upon 
these,  were  extremely  awkward  and  sim|Me.  Clubs 
made  of  some  heavy  wood,  stakes  hardened  in  the 
fire,  lances  whose  beads  were  armed  with  flint  or  the 
bones  of  some  animal,  are  weapons  known  to  the 
rudest  nations.  All  these,  however,  were  of  use  onl^ 
in  close  encounter.  But  men  wished  to  annoy  theur 
enemies  while  at  a  distance,  and  the  bow  and  arrow  is 
the  most  early  invention  for  this  purpose.  This  wea- 
pon is  in  the  hands  of  people,  whose  advances  in 
improvement  are  extremely  inconsiderable,  and  is 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  some  tribes 
in  America  were  so  destitute  of  art  and  ingenuity, 
that  they  had  not  attained  to  the  discovery  of  tlus 
simple  invention,  and  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  any  missive  weapon.  The  sling, 
though  in  its  construction  not  more  complex  than  the 
bow,  and  among  many  nations  of  equal  antiquity, 
was  little  known  to  the  people  of  North  America,  or 
the  islands,  but  appears  to  have  been  used  by  a  few 
tribes  in  the  southern  continent.  The  people,  in 
some  provinces  of  Chili,  and  those  of  Patagonia,  to- 
wards the  southern  extremity  of  America,  use  a  wea- 
pon peculiar  to  themselves.  They  fosten  stones,  about 
the  size  of  a  fist,  to  each  end  of  a  leather  thong  of 


tiahl  feet  in  lengih,  nnd  twinging  ihese  round  thtit  ^ 
hcadi.  IhroiT  them  wilh    such  deitenlVi    Ihat  they 
Kldom  mils  Ibe  object  ■!  wbii^h  ihey  aim. 

Amnng  people  wbo  bad  bardly  any  oof^iipBliaa  but 
war  or  hunting,  the  chief  e>etlrons  of  their  invenlioo, 
ai  well  a)  inthiitry,  were  nalunlly  directed  lowirdi 
Ibese  objeclB.  With  respect  lo  every  Ibing  else,  tbeir 
want!  and  dedres  were  »o  limiled,  that  then-  inveniion 
was  not  upon  lbs  strelcb.  As  their  food  and  habita- 
tions are  perfectly  ample,  their  domeMic  uleniilf  are 
few  and  rude.  Some  of  the  soulbera  tribea  had  dii- 
eoveted  the  art  of  forminf  vessels  of  eartheD-ware, 

the  fire.  In  North  Amenea.  lliev  hollowed  a  piece 
of  hard  wood  into  the  form  of  a  kettle,  and  fillin|  it 
with  water,  brauglii  ii  lo  boil  by  pulling  red-Tiot 
■tones  into  il.  These  veisela  they  used  in  preparing 
part  of  their  provisions ;  and  this  may  be  considered 
HI  a  step  tovards  leliDement  and  luxury,  for  men  in 
their  nidett  stale  were  not  acquainted  witb  any  method 
of  drewing  their  victuals  but  by  roasting  tbem  on  the 
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ence.     Tlie  people  of  Ca- 
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Tiven   and  lakes  in  boats 

made  of  the  baik  of  trees 

and  so  light  thai  Iwo  men 
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n    these    frail  vessels  they 
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loog  voyages.     The  inba- 

he  southern  continent  form 
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Hie  trunk  of  a  large  tree. 

with  infinite  labour  ;  and 

thongh  in  appearance  IhM- 
nd  unwieldy,  they  paddft 

are  eilremely  awkward 

and  sleet  Ihem  with  such  deiterity,  that  EurOpeaM, 
well  tcquaiiitcd  wilh  all  Uie  improteneati  in  tbL 
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science  of  navigatioD,  have  been  astonished  at  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  motion,  and  the  quickness  of  their 
evolutions.  Their  piroguet,  or  war-boats,  are  so  large 
as  to  carry  forty  or  fifty  men  ;  their  canoes  employed 
in  fishing  and  in  short  voyages  are  less  capacious. 
The  form  as  well  as  materials  of  all  these  various 
kinds  of  vessels  is  well  adapted  t9  the  service  for 
which  they  are  destined ;  and  the  more  jpainutely 
they  are  examined,  the  mechanism  of  their  structure, 
as  well  as  neatness  of  their  fabric,  will  appear  the 
more  surprising. 

But,  in  every  attempt  towards  industry  amoAg  the 
Americans,  one  striking  quality  in  tbdr  character  is 
conspicuous.  They  apply  to  wnk  without  ardour, 
carry  it  on  with  Ultle  activity,  and,  like  children,  are 
easily  diverted  from  it.  Even  in  operations  which 
seem  the  most  interesting,  and  where  the  most  powQr^ 
ful  motives  urge  them  to  vigorous  exertions,  they 
labour  with  a  languid  listloosnoss.  Their  work  ad- 
vances under  their  hand  with  such  slowness,  that  an 
eye-witness  compares  it  to  the  imperceptible  progreaa 
of  vegetation.  They  will  spend  so  many  years  in 
forming  a  canoe,  that  it  often  begins  to  rot  with  age 
before  they  finish  it.  They  will  sufiPer  one  part  of  a 
roof  to  decay  and  perish,  before  they  complete  the 
other.  The  slightest  manual  operation  consumes  an 
amazing  length  of  time,  and  what  in  polished  nations 
would  hardly  be  an  effort  of  industry,  is  among  sa- 
vages an  arduous  undertaking.  Among  the  Spaniards 
m  America,  the  vMrk  of  an  Indian  is  a  phrase  by 
which  they  describe  any  thing,  in  the  execution  m 
which  an  immense  time  has  been  employed,  and 
much  labour  wasted. 

VII.  No  circumstance  respecting  rude  nations  has 
been  the  object  of  greater  curiosity  than  their  religious 
tenets  and  rites ;  and  none,  perhaps,  has  been  so  im- 
perfectly understood,  or  represented  with  so  little 
fidelity.  Priests  and  missionaries  are  the  penons  who 
have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  canymg  on  this 
inquiry,  among  the  moel  uncWiUzed  of  thiB  American 
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tribes.  But  tli«r  mindt,  eo^roafed  by  the  doctrines 
of  tbeirown  miigkm^ andbabitaated  to  its iostitutions, 
are  apt  to  discorer  aomcthing  which  resembles  those 
objects  of  their  Ten^atioii,  in  the  optntons  and  rites  of 
every  people.  Whatever  they  contemplate,  they 
view  throngh  one  Medium,  and  draw  and  accommo- 
date it  to  &m  ovn  system.  Hence,  some  missionaries 
have  beiD  inJiiced  to  believe,  that  even  among  the 
most  barimoue  natiotts  in  Americe,  they  had  dis- 
covered tnces>  no  lets  distinct  than  amaiing,  of  their 
acquaintance  with  the  sublime  mystenes  and  peculiar 
institntione  of  Christianity.  From  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  certain  expieasbns  end  eeKmonies,  they 
nave  oraclnded  that  these  people  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  Ood,  of  his  eipintory  sacrifice,  of  the 
fdltue  of  the«flD8s»  and  of  the  effiieacy  of  the  sacra- 
ments. In  such  nnintdligent  and  credulous  guides, 
we  can  place  little  confidence. 

Bni  even  when  we  make  our  choice  of  conductors 
with  the  greatest  care,  we  must  not  follow  them  with 
implicit  faith.  An  inquiry  into  the  religious  notions 
of  rude  nations  is  involved  in  peculiar  intricacies,  and 
we  must  dften  pause  in  order  to  separate  the  facts 
which  our  informers  relate  Ipom  the  reasonings  with 
which  they  are  accompanied,  or  the  theories  which 
they  build  upon  them.  Several  pious  writers,  *  more 
attentive  to  the  impcwtance  of  the  subject  than  to  the 
condition  of  the  paople  whose  sentiments  they  were 
endeavouring  to  diecover,  have  bestowed  much  un- 
profitable labour  in  researches  of  this  nature. 

There  are  two  fundamental  doctrineii  upon  which 
the  whole  system  of  religion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  dis- 
covered by  the  light  of  nature,  is  established.  The 
one  respects  theoeing  of  a  God,  the  other  the  im- 
mortally of  the  soul.  To  discover  the  ideas  of  the 
uncultivated  nations  under  our  review  with  regard  to 
those  iasportant  pomts,  is  not  only  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity, but  may  afibni  instruction.  To  these  two 
aiticles  I  shall  confine  my  i«search«a,  Wvi'va^  %>^- 
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ordinate  opinions,  and  the  detail  of  local  snpenti- 
tions,  to  more  minnte  inquirers.  Whoever  has  had 
any  opportunity  of  examining  into  the  religious 
opinions  of  persons  in  the  infenor  ranks  of  life,  even 
in  the  most  enlightened  and  civilized  nations,  will 
find  that  their  system  of  belief  is  derived  from  instruc- 
tion, not  discovered  by  inquiry.  That  numerous  part 
of  the  human  species,  whose  lot  is  labour,  whose 
principal  and  almost  sole  occupation  is  to  secure  sub- 
sistence, views  the  arrangement  and  operations  of 
nature  with  little  reflection,  and  has  neither  leisure 
nor  capacity  for  entering  into  that  path  of  refined  and 
intricate  speculation  which  conducts  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  natural  relieion.  In  the  earl^  and 
most  rude  periods  of  savage  life,  snch  disquisitions 
are  altogether  unknown.  Several  tribes  have  been 
discovered  in  America,  which  have  no  idea  whatever 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  no  rites  of  religions  worship. 
Inattentive  to  that  magnificent  spectacle  of  beauty 
and  order  presented  to  thdr  view,  unaccustomed  to 
reflect  either  upon  what  they  themselves  are,  or  to 
inquire  who  is  the  Author  of  their  existence,  men,  in 
their  savage  state,  pass  their  days  like  the  animals 
around  them,  without  knowledge  or  veneration  of 
any  superior  power.  Some  rude  tribes  have  not  in 
their  language  any  name  for  the  Deity,  nor  have  the 
most  accurate  observers  been  able  to  discover  any 
practice  or  institution  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
they  recognised  his  authority,  or  were  solicitous  to 
obtain  his  favour.  It  is  however  only  among  men  in 
the  most  uncultivated  state  of  nature,  and  while  their 
intellectual  faculties  are  so  feeble  and  limited  as 
hardly  to  elevate  them  above  the  irrational  creation, 
that  we  discover  this  total  insensibility  to  the  impres- 
sions of  any  invisible  power. 

Among  some  of  the  American  tribes,  still  in  the 
infancy  of  improvement,  we  discern  apprehensions  of 
some  invisible  and  powerful  beings.  These  appre- 
hensions are  originally  indistinct  and  perplesed,  and 
seem  to  be  suggested  rather  by  the  dread  of  impending 
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n  het  coutae  wil 
IbTin  BDd  aadislnTbed  re^Larily,  mea  eojay  Ibe  beno* 
fita  resullmg  fiom  il,  without  inquiting  concerning  ita 
cause.  But  every  devistion  from  this  regular  conrea 
rou^C!  Epd  asloniBhei  them.  Whea  they  behold 
events  to  wliich  they  aie  not  acciutomed,  they  search 
for  the  reaAODfl  of  Ihem  with  eager  eurioaity.  Thinr 
uaderstinding  is  DOible  to  penelraie  into  these ;  but 
imagiaatian,  a  more  forwanl  and  ardent  faculty  of 
Ibe  mind,  decides  wilhoul  hesiution.  It  ascribes  the 
eitraoidinary  occurrences  in  nature  to  iha  influence 
of  invisible  beinga.  and  suppows  that  the  Ih under,  the 
hurricane,  and  the  earthquake,  are  elfects  of  their 
interposition.  Some  such  confused  □otioo  of  spiritual 
or  invisible  power,  superintending  over  those  natural 
calunities  which  frequently  diisolale  the  earth,  and 
terrify  to  inliabilanls,  may  be  traced  among  many 
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many,  and  men  often 
D  rormidable.  that  the 
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lion  of  wisdom  and 
power  superior  to  what  la  tiuman.  Dejected  with 
calamities  which  oppress  him,  and  exposed  to  dan- 
gers which  he  cannot  repel,  tlie  savage  no  longer 
relies  upon  himself;  he  ieela  bis  own  impotence,  and 
seea  no  prospect  of  being  extricated,  but  by  the  ia- 
terpniuoQ  of  some  unseen  arm.  Hence,  in  all  uoeO' 
lightened  natiaus.  the  Gist  rites  or  practices  whicb 
b«r  an^  resemblance  to  acts  of  religion,  bava  il  for 
tlieit  object  U>  avert  evili  which  men  suffer  or  diead. 
The  Msnitxiu  or  Olddt  of  the  North  Americans  were 
amdlets  or  charms,  which  they  imagined  to  be  of  such 

tidence  in  them  from  every  disaslrnus  event ;  or  they 
naidered  aa  tutelar   spirits.  —■----   ---*    ■' — 
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race ;  they  were  represeoted  under  the  most  frightful 
forms,  and  religious  homage  was  paid  to  them  with 
no  other  view  than  to  appease  these  furious  deities. 
They  were  persuaded  that  their  good  deities,  prompted 
by  the  beneficence  of  their  nature,  would  bestow  every 
blessing  in  their  power,  without  solicitation  or  ac- 
knowledgment ;  and  their  only  anxiety  was  to  soothe 
and  deprecate  Uie  wrath  of  the  powen  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  enemies  of  mankind. 

Such  were  the  imperfiect  conceptioos  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Americans  with  respect  to  the  interpo- 
sitions of  invisible  agents,  and  sach,  almost  univer- 
sally, was  the  mean  and  illiberal  object  of  their  super- 
stitions. 

But,  among  other  tribes,  which  have  been  longer 
united,  or  have  made  grnlw  progress  in  improve- 
ment, we  discern  some  feeble  pointing  towards  more 
just  and  adequate  conceptions  of  the  power  that  pre- 
sides in  nature.  They  seem  to  perceive  that  there 
must  be  some  universal  cause  to  whom  all  things  are 
indebted  for  their  being.  If  we  may  judge  by  some 
of  their  expressions,  they  appear  to  acknowledge  a 
divine  power  to  be  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  the 
disposer  of  all  events.  They  denominate  him  the 
Great  Spirit,  But  these  ideas  are  faint  and  confused, 
and  when  they  attempt  to  explain  them,  it  is  manifest, 
that  among  them  the  word  spirit  has  a  meaning  very 
different  from  that  in  which  we  employ  it,  and  that 
they  have  no  conception  of  any  deity  but  what  is 
corporeal.  They  believe  their  gods  to  be  of  the 
human  form,  though  of  a  nature  more  excellent  than 
man,  and  retail  such  wild  incoherent  fables  concern- 
ing their  functions  and  operations,  as  are  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  history.  Even  among  these 
tribes,  there  is  no  established  form  of  public  worship ; 
there  are  no  temples  erected  in  honour  of  their  deities ; 
and  no  ministers  peculiarly  consecrated  to  their  ser- 
vice. They  have  the  knowledge,  however,  of  several 
superstitious  ceremonies  and  practices  handed  down 
to  them  by  tradition,  and  to  these  they  have  recourse 
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ith  a  childish  tredulily,  wlieu  ruusoii  by  any  ei 
jnee  (mm  their  usual  inwnsibility,  and  exLilei 
ikaowledgs  [he  powec,  and  to  implore  the  prolec- 
jn,  nrnuperiar  beings. 

I'he  tribe  of  ihe  Nitchei.  and  the  people  of  Bofota, 
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.,  and  decorated  with  vanoi 
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at  atated  seaBoos,  which  were  celebrated  by  the  i 
cmDmnDily  with  eoIcdih  but  unbloody  tiles.  This  it 
Ihe  most  refined  iperieB  of  ■uperBtiiioD  known  id 
Amenca,  and,  perliapB,  one  of  the  most  aalural  m  j 
ueltanTTHHl  aedaciDg.  ThcBun  ulheapparant  source  ] 
af  the  joy,  fertility,  and  lile.  diffused  ihruitgli  natUIB; 
and  while  the  human  miod,  in  in  earliest  euayi  la- 
miids  inqoiry,  ooalemplates  and  adiuires  bis  uniremit 
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rause  ;  aod  pays  that  adorat 
ind  beneficliil  wori  of  Uod,  which  ii  doe  only  lo  him 
vho  formed  it.     Ai  fire  is  the  purest  and  most  active 
if  Iheelenients,  and  in  tomeitF  Hb  quilitiea  and  efleets 
-esembles  the  sun,  it  was,  not  improperly,  chosen  to 
m  the  emblem  of  iiii  poweifal  opeiaiion.    I'he  ancienl 
PerBiand,  s  people  lar  superior,  in  every  respect,  in     ' 
iiat  rude  tribe  whose  riles  I  am  deBcribiug,  louoded   J 
heir  religious  syatem  on  timilar  principles,  and  esia-  I 
jjiahed  a  form  of  public  worship,  less  gross  and  en»p-*  J 
liotrable  than  that  of  auy  people  destitute  of  guidancti  J 
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from  revelation.  Thia  surprising  coincidence  in  aenti- 
ment  between  two  nations,  in  such  differ^it  states  of 
improvement,  is  one  of  the  many  singular  and  unac- 
countable circumstances  which  occur  in  the  hifitoiy  of 
human  affairs.  Among  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  sun 
and  moon  were,  likewise,  the  chief  objects  of  venera- 
tion. Their  system  of  religion  vras  more  r^^ular  and 
complete,  though  less  pure,  than  that  of  the  Natchez. 
They  had  temples,  altars,  priests,  sacrifices,  and  that 
long  train  of  ceremonies,  which  SupMstition  introduces 
wherever  she  has  fully  establishea  her  dofflinion  over 
the  minds  of  men.  But  the  rites  of  their  wiMship  were 
cruel  and  bloody.  They  ofiered  human  victims  to 
their  deities,  and  many  of  their  practicM  nearly  re- 
sembled the  barbarous  institutions  of  the  Mexicans,  the 
genius  of  which  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  ooa- 
siderine  more  attentively  in  its  proper  place. 

With  respect  to  the  other  great  aoGtrine  of  religion, 
concerning  the  immortality  m  the  soul,  the  sentimenti 
of  the  Americans  were  more  united :  the  human  mind» 
even  when  IcAst  improved  and  invigonited  by  culture, 
shrinks  from  the  tnoughts  of  annmilation,  and  looks 
forward  with  hope  and  expectation  to  a  state  of  future 
existence.  We  can  trace  this  ofunion  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  America  to  the  other,  in  some  regions  more 
faint  and  obscure,  in  others  more  perfectly  developed, 
but  no  where  unknown.  The  most  uncivilized  of  its 
savage  tribes  do  not  apprehend  death  as  the  extinction 
of  being.  All  entertain  hopes  of  a  future  and  more 
happy  state,  where  they  shall  be  for  ever  exempt  from 
the  calamities  which  imbitter  human  life  in  its  present 
condition.  This  future  state  they  conceive  to  be  a 
delightful  country,  blessed  with  perpetual  spring, 
whose  forests  abound  with  game,  whose  rivers  swarm 
with  fish,  where  famine  is  never  felt,  and  uninterrupted 
plenty  shall  be  enjoyed  without  labour  or  toil.  These 
notions  were  so  prevalent,  that  they  gave  rise  to  a 
universal  custom,  which  is  at  once  the  strongest  evi- 
dence that  the  Americans  believe  in  a  future  state, 
and  the  best  illustration  of  what  they  expect  there. 
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of  Heaven,  pretend  to  deliver  its  oracles  to  men. 
They  are  the  only  soothsayers,  augurs,  and  magicians, 
who  profess  the  sacred  and  important  art  of  disclosing 
what  is  hid  from  other  eyes. 

But,  among  rude  nations,  who  pay  no  veneration 
to  any  superintending  power,  and  who  have  no  esta- 
blished rites  or  ministers  of  religion,  their  curiosity  to 
discover  what  is  future  and  unknown,  is  cherished  by 
a  different  principle,  and  derives  strengtb  from  another 
alliance.  As  the  diseases  of  men  in  a  savage  state  are, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  like  those  of  the  animal 
creation,  few  but  extremely  violent,  their  impatience 
under  what  they  suffer,  and  solicitude  for  the  recovery 
of  health,  soon  inspired  them  with  extraordinary  reve- 
rence for  such  as  pretended  to  understand  the  nature 
of  their  maladies,  and  to  be  possessed  of  knowledge 
sufficient  to  prraerve  or  deliver  them  from  their  sudden 
and  fatal  effects.  These  ignorant  pretenders,  however, 
were  such  utter  strangers  to  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame,  as  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  the  causes 
of  its  disorders,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  will 
terminate.  Superstition,  mingled  frequently  with  some 
portion  of  craft,  supplied  what  they  wanted  in  science. 
They  imputed  the  origin  of  diseases  to  supernatural 
influence,  and  prescribed  or  performed  a  variety  of 
mysterious  rites,  which  they  gave  out  to  be  of  such 
efficacy  as  to  remove  the  most  dangerous  and  invete- 
rate maladies.  The  credulity  and  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, natural  to  uninformed  men,  feivoured  the 
deception,  and  prepared  them  to  be  the  dupes  of  those 
impostors.  Among  savages,  their  first  piiysicians  are 
a  kind  of  conjurers  or  wizards,  who  boast  that  they 
know  what  is  past,  and  can  foretell  what  is  to  come. 
Incantations,  sorcery,  and  mummeries  of  diverse  kinds, 
no  less  strange  than  frivolous,  are  the  means  which 
they  employ  to  expel  the  imaginary  causes  of  malig- 
nity ;  and,  relying  upon  the  efficacy  of  these,  they 
predict  with  confidence  what  will  be  the  fate  of  their 
deluded  patients.  Thus  superstition,  in  its  earliest 
form,  flowed  from  the  solicitude  of  man  to  be  delivered 
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from  present  diitraes,  not  from  lui  dread  of  evils 
awaiting  him  in  a  lotiue  life,  and  wai  originally  in- 
grafted on  medicine,  not  on  lelifftifla*  One  of  the  first 
.and  most  intdligent  historians  oi  America  was  struck 
with  this  alliance  hetween  the  art  of  diidnation  and 
that  of  physic,  among  the  people  of  Hispaniola.  But 
this  was  not  peculiar  to  them.  The  Aim,  the  Piayas, 
the  AutmohUf  or  whatever  was  the  distinguishing  name 
of  their  diviners  and  charmers  in  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, were  all  the  physicians  of  their  respective  tribes, 
in  the  same  asanner  as  the  Bubitm  of  Hispaniola.  As 
their  fnnction  led  them  to  appW  to  the  human  miod 
when  enfeebled  by  sickness,  and  as  they  found  it,  in 
that  season  of  dejectiott,  prone  to  be  alarmed  with 
imaginar^r  fears,  or  amused  with  vain  hopes,  they  easily 
induced  it  to  rely  with  impiicit  conodMice  on  the 
virtue  of  their  spelli»  and  the  certainty  of  their  pre- 
dictions. 

Whenever  men  acknowledge  the  reality  of  super- 
natural power  and  discernment  in  one  instance,  they 
have  a  propensity  to  admit  it  in  others.  The  Ameri- 
cans did  not  long  suppose  the  efficacy  of  conjuration 
to  be  confined  to  one  subject.  They  had  recourse  to 
it  in  every  situation  of  danger  or  distress.  When  the 
events  of  war  were  peculiarly  disastrous,  when  they 
met  with  unforeseen  disappointment  in  hunting,  when 
inundations  ox  drought  threatened  their  crops  with 
destruction,  they  called  upon  their  conjurers,  to  begin 
their  incantations,  in  order  to  discover  the  causes  of 
those  calamities,  or  to  foretell  what  would  be  tbeir 
issue. 

From  this  weakness  of  mind  proceeded  likewise  the 
faith  of  the  Americans  in  dresms,  their  observatioD  of 
omens,  thdr  attention  to  the  chirping  of  birds,  and  the 
cries  of  animals,  all  which  they  suppose  to  be  indica- 
tions of  future  events ;  and  if  any  one  of  these  prog- 
nostics is  deemed  unfavourable,  they  instantly  abandon 
the  pursuit  of  those  measures  on  which  they  are  most 
eagerly  bent. 

VIII.  But  if  we  would  form  a  complete  idea  of  the 
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uncultivated  natoooi  of  America,  we  mu^t  not  pass 
unobserved  some  nngular  customs,  which,  though 
universal  and  characteristic,  could  not  be  redaced, 
with  propriety,  to  any  of  the  articles  into  which  I 
have  divided  my  inquiry  concerning  their  manners. 

Among  savaget,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the 
love  of  dancing  is  a  favourite  passion.  As,  during  a 
great  part  of  their  time,  they  languish  in  a  state  of 
inactivity  and  indolence,  without  any  occupation  to 
rouse  or  interest  them,  they  delight  univernllv  in  a 
pastime  which  calls  forth  the  active  powers  of  their 
nature  into  exercise.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  fint 
visited  America,  were  astonished  at  the  fondness  of 
the  natives  for  dancin?,  and  beheld  with  wonder  a 
people,  cold  and  unammated  in  most  of  their  other 
pursuits,  kindle  into  life,  and  exert  themselves  with 
ardour,  as  often  as  this  favourite  amusement  recurred. 
Among  them,  indeed,  dancing  ought  not  to  be  de- 
nominated  an  amusement.  It  is  a  serious  and  im- 
portant occupation,  which  mingles  in  every  occnrreoce 
of  public  or  private  life.  If  any  intercourse  be  ne- 
cessary between  two  American  tribes,  the  ambassadors 
of  the  one  approach  in  a  solemn  dance,  and  present 
the  calumet  or  emblem  of  peace ;  the  sachems  of  the 
other  receive  it  with  the  same  ceremony.  If  war  is 
denounced  against  an  enemy,  it  is  by  a  dance,  ex- 
pressive of  the  resentment  which  they  feel,  and  of  the 
vengeance  which  they  meditate.  If  the  wrath  of 
their  gods  is  to  be  appeased,  or  their  beneficence  to 
be  celebrated  ;  if  they  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
or  mourn  the  death  of  a  friend,  they  have  dances  ap- 
propriated to  each  of  these  situations,  and  suited  to 
the  different  sentiments  with  which  they  are  then  ani- 
mated. If  a  person  is  indisposed,  a  dance  is  pre- 
scribed as  the  most  effectual  means  of  restoring  him 
to  health  ;  and  if  he  himself  cannot  endure  the  fatigue 
of  such  an  exercise,  the  physician  or  conjurer  per- 
forms it  in  his  name,  as  if  the  virtue  of  his  activity 
could  be  transferred  to  his  patient. 

All  their  dances  are  imitations  of  some  action  ;  and 
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though  the  music  by  which  they  are  regulated  is  ex- 
tremely simple  and  tiresome  to  the  ear  by  its  dull 
monotony,  some  of  their  dances  appear  wonderfully 
expressive  and  animated.  The  war  dance  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  striking.  It  is  the  representation  of  a  com- 
plete American  campaign.  The  departure  of  the 
warriors  from  their  village,  their  march  into  the 
enemy's  country,  the  caution  with  which  they  en- 
camp, the  address  with  which  they  station  some  of 
their  party  in  ambush,  the  manner  of  surprising  the 
enemy,  the  noise  and  ferocity  of  the  combat,  the 
scalpmg  of  those  who  are  slain,  the  seizing  of  pri- 
soners, the  triumphant  return  of  the  conquerors,  and 
the  torture  of  the  victims,  are  successively  exhibited. 
The  performers  enter  with  such  enthusiastic  ardour 
into  their  several  parts ;  their  gestures,  their  coun- 
tenance, their  voice,  are  so  wild  and  so  well  adapted 
to  their  various  situations,  that  Europeans  can  hardly 
believe  it  to  be  a  mimic  scene,  or  view  it  without 
emotions  of  fear  and  horror. 

An  immoderate  love  of  play,  especially  games  of 
hazard,  which  seems  to  be  natural  to  all  people  un- 
accustomed to  the  occupations  of  regular  industry,  is 
likewise  universal  among  the  Americans.  The  same 
causes,  which  so  often  prompt  persons  in  civilized  life, 
who  are  at  their  ease,  to  have  recourse  to  this  pastime, 
render  it  the  delight  of  the  savage.  The  former  are 
independent  of  labour,  the  latter  do  not  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  it ;  and  as  both  are  unemployed,  they  run 
with  transport  to  whatever  is  interesting  enough  to 
stir  and  to  agitate  their  minds.  Hence  the  Ameriran?;, 
who  at  other  times  are  so  indifFerent,  so  phlegmatic, 
so  silent,  and  animated  with  so  few  desires,  as  soon 
as  they  engage  in  play  become  rapacious,  impatient, 
noisy,  and  almost  frantic  with  eagerness.  Their  furs, 
their  domestic  utensils,  their  clothes,  their  arms,  are 
staked  at  the  gaming-table,  and  when  all  is  lost,  l»i«j:h 
as  their  sense  of  independence  is,  in  a  wild  emotion 
of  despair  or  of  hope,  they  will  often  risk  their  personal 
liberty  upon  a  smgle   oast.     Among  several  tribes, 
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such  gaming  parties  frequently  recur,  and  become 
their  most  acceptable  entertainment  at  every  great 
festival.  Superstition,  which  is  apt  to  take  hold  of 
those  passions  which  are  most  vigorous,  frequently 
lends  its  aid  to  confirm  and  strengthen  this  favourite 
inclination.  Their  conjurers  are  accustomed  to  pre- 
scribe a  solemn  match  at  play,  as  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  methods  of  appeasing  their  gods,  or  of  re- 
storing the  sick  to  health. 

From  .causes  similar  to  those  which  render  them 
fond  of  play,  the  Americans  are  extremely  addicted 
to  drunkenness.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  exertions  of  human  ingenuity  to  discover  some 
composition  of  an  intoxicating  quality  ;  and  there  is 
hardly  any  nation  so  rude,  or  so  destitute  of  invention, 
as  not  to  have  succeeded  in  this  fatal  research.  The 
most  barbarous  of  the  American  tribes  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  attain  this  art ;  and  even  those 
which  are  so  deficient  in  knowledge,  as  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  method  of  giving  an  inebriating 
strength  to  liquors  by  fermentation,  can  accomplish 
the  same  end  by  other  means.  The  people  of  the 
islands  of  North  America,  and  of  California,  used,  for 
this  purpose,  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  drawn  up  with  a 
certain  instrument  into  the  nostrils,  the  fumes  of 
which  ascending  to  the  brain,  they  felt  all  tlie  trans- 
ports and  frenzy  of  intoxication.  In  almost  every 
other  part  of  the  New  World,  the  natives  possessed 
the  art  of  extracting  an  intoxicating  liquor  from  maize 
or  the  manioc  root,  the  same  substances  which  they 
convert  into  bread.  The  operation  by  which  they 
effect  this,  nearly  resembles  the  common  one  of 
brewing,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  place  of 
yeast,  they  use  a  nauseous  infusion  of  a  certam  quan- 
tity of  maize  or  manioc  chewed  by  their  women.  The 
saliva  excites  a  vigorous  fermentation,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  li(juor  becomes  fit  for  drinking.  It  is  not 
disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  when  swallowed  in  large 
quantities,  is  of  an  intoxicating  quality.  This  is  the 
general  beverage  of  l\\e  Amtuc"was,  which  they  dis- 
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tingulsh  by  various  names,  and  for  which  they  feel 
such  a  violent  and  insatiable  desire,  as  it  is  not  easy 
either  to  conceive  or  describe.  A  savage  when  not 
engaged  in  action,  is  a  pensive  melancholy  animal ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  tastes,  or  has  a  prospect  of  tasting, 
the  intoxicating  draught,  he  becomes  gay  and  frolick- 
some.  Whatever  be  the  occasion  or  pretext  on  which 
the  Americans  assemble,  the  meetingalways  terminates 
in  a  debauch.  Many  of  their  festivals  have  no  other 
object,  and  they  welcome  the  return  of  them  with 
transports  of  joy.  As  they  are  not  accustomed  to 
restrain  any  appetite,  they  set  no  bounds  to  this. 
The  riot  often  continues  without  intermission  several 
days  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fatal  effects  of  their 
excess,  they  never  cease  from  drinking  as  long  as  one 
drop  of  liquor  remains.  The  persons  of  greatest  emi- 
nence, the  most  distinguished  warriors,  and  the  chiefs 
most  renowned  for  their  wisdom,  have  no  greater 
command  of  themselves  than  the  most  obscure  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Their  eagerness  for  present 
enjoyment  renders  them  blind  to  its  fatal  conse- 
quences ;  and  those  very  men,  who  in  other  situations 
seem  to  possess  a  force  of  mind  more  than  human, 
are  in  this  instance  inferior  to  children  in  foresight,  as 
well  as  consideration,  and  mere  slaves  of  brutal  ap- 

Eetite.  When  their  passions,  naturally  strong-,  are 
eightened  and  inflamed  by  drink,  they  are  guilty  of 
the  most  enormous  outrages,  and  the  festivity  seldom 
concludes  without  deeds  of  violence  or  bloodshed. 

But,  amidst  this  wild  debauch,  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance remarkable ;  the  women,  in  most  of  the 
American  tribes,  are  not  permitted  to  partake  of  it. 
Their  province  is  to  prepare  the  liquor,  to  serve  it 
about  to  the  guests,  and  to  take  care  of  their  hus- 
bands and  friends,  when  their  reason  is  overpowered. 
This  exclusion  of  the  women  from  an  enjoyment  so 
highly  valued  by  savages,  may  be  justly  considered 
as  a  mark  of  their  inferiority,  and  as  an  additional 
evidence  of  that  contempt  with  which  they  wev^ 
treated  in  the  New  World.    The  peo^\e  ol  '^owXv 
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America,  when  first  discovered,  were  not  acquainted 
with  any  intoxicating  drink  ;  but  as  the  Europeans 
early  found  it  their  interest  to  supply  them  with 
spirituous  liquors,  drunkenness  soon  became  as  uni- 
versal among  them  as  among  their  countrymen  to  the 
south  ;  and  their  women  having  acquired  this  new 
taste,  indulge  it  with  as  little  decency  and  moderation 
as  the  men. 

It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  detached 
customs  which  have  excited  the  wonder  of  travellers 
in  America ;  but  I  cannot  omit  one  seemingly  as 
singular  as  any  that  has  been  mentioned.  When 
their  parents  and  other  relations  become  old,  or  labour 
under  any  distemper  which  their  slender  knowledge  of 
the  healing  art  cannot  remove,  the  Americans  cut 
short  their  days  with  a  violent  hand,  in  order  to  be 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  supporting  and  tending 
them.  This  practice  prevailed  among  the  ruder  tribes 
in  every  part  of  the  continent,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
the  river  De  la  Plata ;  and  however  shocking  it  may 
be  to  those  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  attachment, 
which,  in  civilized  life,  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  con- 
genial with  our  frame,  the  condition  of  man  in  the 
savage  state  leads  and  reconciles  him  to  it.  The 
same  hardships  and  difficulty  of  procuring  subsis- 
tence, which  deter  savages,  in  some  cases,  from  rear- 
ing their  children,  prompt  them  to  destroy  the  aged 
and  infirm  :  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  deed  of  cruelty, 
but  as  an  act  of  mercy.  An  American,  broken  with 
years  and  infirmities,  conscious  that  he  can  no  longer 
depend  on  the  aid  of  those  around  him,  places  himself 
contentedly  in  his  grave  :  and  it  is  by  the  hands  of 
his  children  or  nearest  relations  that  the  thong  is 
pulled,  or  the  blow  inflicted,  which  releases  him  for 
ever  from  the  sorrows  of  life. 

IX.  After  contemplating  the  rude  American  tribes 

in  such  various  lights  ;  after  taking  a  view  of  their 

customs  and  manners  from  so  many  different  stations, 

nothing  renmains  but  to  form  a  general  estimate  of 

their  character,  compateOi  nv\\)cv  \,\\^\.  ol  xcv^t^  polished 
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nations.  A  human  being,  as  he  comes  originally 
from  the  band  of  nature,  is  every  where  the  same. 
At  his  first  appearance  in  the  state  of  infancy,  whether 
it  be  among  the  rudest  savages,  or  in  the  most  civi- 
lized nation,  we  can  discern  no  quality  which  marks 
any  distinction  or  superiority.  The  capacity  of  im- 
provement seems  to  be  the  same  ;  and  the  talents  he 
may  afterwards  acquire,  as  well  as  the  virtues  he  may 
be  rendered  capable  of  exercising,  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  state  of  society  m  which  he  is 
placed.  To  this  state  his  mind  naturally  accom- 
modates itself,  and  from  it  receives  discipline  and 
culture.  In  proportion  to  the  wants  which  it  ac- 
customs a  human  being  to  feel,  and  the  functions  in 
which  these  engage  him,  his  intellectual  powers  are 
called  forth.  According  to  the  connexions  which  it 
establishes  between  him  and  the  rest  of  his  species, 
the  affections  of  his  heart  are  exerted.  It  is  only  by 
attending  to  this  great  principle,  that  we  can  discover 
what  is  the  character  of  man  in  every  different  period 
of  his  progress. 

If  we  apply  it  to  savage  life,  and  measure  the  at- 
tainments of  the  human  mind  in  that  state  by  this 
standard,  we  shall  find,  according  to  an  observation 
which  I  have  already  made,  that  the  intellectual 
powers  of  man  must  be  extremely  limited  in  their 
operations.  They  are  confined  within  the  narrow 
sphere  of  what  he  deems  necessary  for  supplying  his 
own  wants.  Whatever  has  not  some  relation  to  these, 
neither  attracts  his  attention,  nor  is  the  object  of  his 
inquiries.  But  however  narrow  the  bounds  may  be 
within  which  the  knowledge  of  a  savage  is  circum- 
scribed, he  possesses  thoroughly  that  small  portion 
which  he  has  attained.  It  was  not  communicated  to 
him  by  formal  instruction  ;  he  does  not  attend  to  it 
as  a  matter  of  mere  speculation  and  curiosity ;  it  is 
the  result  of  his  own  observation,  the  fruit  of  his  own 
experience,  and  accommodated  to  his  condition  and 
exigencies.  While  employed  in  the  active  occu^?^- 
tions  of  war  or  of  hunting,  he  often  fvii^%  Vvvav%^\(  vcv 
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difficult  and  perilous  situations,  from  which  the  efforts 
of  bis  own  sagacity  must  extricate  him.  He  is  fre- 
quently engaged  in  measures,  where  every  step  de- 
pends upon  his  own  ability  to  decide,  where  he  must 
rely  solely  upon  bis  own  penetration  to  discern  the 
dangers  to  which  be  is  exposed,  and  upon  his  own 
wisdom  in  providing  against  them.  In  consequence 
of  this,  he  feels  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses,  and 
the  efforts  which  he  makes,  and  either  in  deliberation 
or  action  rests  on  himself  alone. 

As  the  talents  of  individuals  are  exercised  and  im- 
proved by  such  exertions,  much  political  wisdom  is 
said  to  be  displayed  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  their 
small  communities.  The  council  of  old  men  in  an 
American  tribe,  deliberating  upon  its  interests,  and 
determining  with  respect  to  peace  or  war,  has  been 
compared  to  the  senate  in  more  polished  republics. 
The  proceedings  of  the  former,  we  are  told,  are  often 
no  less  formal  and  sagacious  than  those  of  the  latter. 
The  consultations  of  the  Americans,  indeed,  are  so 
frequent,  and  their  negotiations  are  so  many,  and  so 
long  protracted,  as  to  give  their  proceedings  an  extra- 
ordinary aspect  of  wisdom.  But  this  is  not  owing  so 
much  to  the  depth  of  their  schemes,  as  to  the  coldness 
and  phlegm  of  their  temper,  which  render  them  slow 
in  determining.  If  we  except  the  celebrated  league 
that  united  the  Five  Nations  in  Canada  into  a  federal 
republic,  which  shall  be  considered  in  its  proper  place, 
we  can  discern  few  such  traces  of  political  wisdom 
among  the  rude  American  tribes,  as  discover  any  great 
degree  of  foresight  or  extent  of  intellectual  abilities. 
Kven  among  them,  we  shall  find  public  measures 
more  frequently  directed  by  the  impetuous  ferocity  of 
their  youth,  than  regulated  by  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  their  old  men. 

As  the  condition  of  man  in  the  savage  state  is  un- 
favourable to  the  progress  of  the  understanding,  it  has 
a  tendency  likewise,  in  some  respects,  to  check  the 
exercise  of  affection,  and  to  render  the  heart  con- 
tra cfed.    The  strongest  teeVvn^'ui  0^^  xcim^  oS.  -a.  «^Na^e 
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is  a  sense  of  his  own  independence.  Conscious  how 
little  he  depends  upon  other  men,  he  is  apt  to  view 
them  with  a  careless  indifference.  Even  the  force  of 
his  mind  contributes  to  increase  this  unconcern  ;  and 
as  he  looks  not  beyond  himself  in  deliberating  with 
respect  to  the  part  which  he  should  act,  his  solicitude 
about  the  consequences  of  it  seldom  extends  farther. 
He  pursues  his  own  career,  and  indulges  his  own 
fancy,  without  inquiring  or  regarding  whether  what  he 
does  be  agreeable  or  offensive  to  others,  whether  they 
may  derive  benefit  or  receive  hurt  from  it.  Hence 
the  ungovernable  caprice  of  savages,  their  impatience 
under  any  species  oi  restraint,  their  inability  to  sup- 
press or  moderate  any  inclination,  the  scorn  or  neglect 
with  which  they  receive  advice,  their  high  estimation 
of  themselves,  and  their  contempt  of  other  men. 
Among  them,  the  pride  of  independence  produces 
almost  the  same  effects  with  interested ness  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society  ;  it  refers  every  thing  to  a 
man  himself,  it  leads  him  to  be  indifferent  about  the 
manner  in  which  his  actions  may  affect  other  men, 
and  renders  the  gratification  of  his  own  wishes  the 
measure  and  end  of  conduct. 

To  the  same  cause  may  be  imputed  the  hardness  of 
heart,  and  insensibility,  remarkable  in  all  savage  na- 
tions. Their  minds,  roused  only  by  strong  emotions, 
are  little  susceptible  of  gentle,  delicate,  or  tender  affec- 
tions. Their  union  is  so  incomplete,  that  each  indi- 
vidual acts  as  if  he  retained  all  his  natural  rights  entire 
and  undiminished.  If  a  favour  is  conferred  upon  him, 
or  any  beneficial  service  is  performed  on  his  account, 
he  receives  it  with  much  satisfaction,  because  it  con- 
tributes to  his  enjoyment ;  but  this  sentiment  extends 
not  beyond  himself;  it  excites  no  sense  of  obligation  ; 
he  neither  feels  gratitude,  nor  thinks  of  making  any 
return.  Even  among  persons  the  most  closely  con- 
nected, the  exchange  of  those  good  offices  which 
strengthen  attachment,  mollify  the  heart,  and  sweeten 
the  intercourse  of  life,  is  not  frequent.  The  hi<^U  vdti.^.% 
of  independence  among  the   Amenc^xii*  tv^ww^   a. 
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sulleD  reserve,  which  keeps  them  at  a  distance  from 
each  other.  The  nearest  relations  are  mutually  afraid 
to  make  any  demand,  or  to  solicit  any  service,  lest  it 
should  be  considered  by  the  other  as  imposing  a  bur- 
den, or  laying  a  restraint  upon  his  will. 

I  have  already  remarked  the  influence  of  this  hard 
unfeeling  temper  upon  domestic  life,  with  respect  to 
the  connexion  between  husband  and  wife,  as  well  as 
that  between  parents  and  children.  Its  effects  are  no 
less  conspicuous,  in  the  performance  of  those  mutual 
offices  of  tenderness  which  the  infirmities  of  our  nature 
frequently  exact.  Among  some  tribes,  when  any  of 
their  number  are  seized  with  any  violent  disease,  they 
are  g^enerally  abandoned  by  all  around  them,  who, 
careless  of  their  recovery,  fly  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation from  the  supposed  danger  of  infection.  But 
even  where  they  are  not  thus  deserted,  the  cold  in- 
difference with  which  they  are  attended  can  afford 
them  little  consolation.  No  look  of  sympathy,  no 
soothing  expressions,  no  officious  services,  contribute 
to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  sufferers,  or  to  make 
them  forget  what  they  endure.  Their  nearest  relations 
will  often  refuse  to  submit  to  the  smallest  inconve- 
viency,  or  to  part  with  the  least  trifle,  however  much 
it  may  tend  to  their  accommodation  or  relief.  So  little 
is  the  breast  of  a  savage  susceptible  of  those  senti- 
ments which  prompt  men  to  that  feeling  attention 
which  mitigates  the  calamities  of  human  life,  that  in 
some  provinces  of  America,  the  Spaniards  have  found 
it  necessary  to  enforce  the  common  duties  of  humanity 
by  positive  laws,  and  to  oblige  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  under  severe  penalties,  to  take 
care  of  each  other  during  their  sickness.  In  every 
part  of  the  deportment  of  man  in  his  savage  state, 
whether  towards  his  equals  of  the  human  species,  or 
towards  the  animals  below  him,  we  recognise  the  same 
character,  and  trace  the  operations  of  a  mind  intent 
on  its  own  gratifications,  and  regulated  by  its  own 
caprice,  with  little  attention  or  sensibility  to  the  senti- 
rnents  and  feelings  of  iViebevu^?.  'aL\owTi<\\\\m, 
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After  explaioing  how  unfavourable  the  savage  state 
is  to  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding  and  to  the 
improvement  of  the  heart,  I  should  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  mention  what  may  be  deemed  its  lesser 
defects,  if  the  character  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  indi- 
viduals, were  not  often  more  distinctly  marked  by 
circumstances  apparently  trivial  than  by  those  of 
greater  moment.  A  savage,  frequently  placed  in  situ- 
ations of  danger  and  distress,  depending  on  himself 
alone,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  own  thoughts  and 
schemes,  is  a  serious  melancholy  animal.  His  atten- 
tion to  others  is  small.  The  range  of  his  own  ideas  is 
narrow.  Hence  that  taciturnity  which  is  so  disgusting 
to  men  accustomed  to  the  open  mtercourse  of  social 
conversation.  When  they  are  not  engaged  in  action, 
the  Americans  often  sit  whole  days  m  one  posture, 
without  opening  their  lips.  When  they  go  forth  to 
war,  or  to  the  chase,  they  usually  march  in  a  line  at 
some  distance  from  one  another,  and  without  ex- 
changing a  word.  The  same  profound  silence  is 
observed  when  they  row  together  in  a  canoe.  It  is 
only  when  they  are  animated  by  intoxicating  liquors, 
or  roused  by  the  jollity  of  the  festival  and  dance,  that 
they  become  gay  and  conversible. 

To  the  same  causes  may  be  imputed  the  refined 
cunning  with  which  they  form  and  execute  their 
schemes.  With  them  war  is  a  system  of  craft,  in 
which  they  trust  for  success  to  stratagem  more  than 
to  open  force,  and  have  their  invention  continually  on 
the  stretch  to  circumvent  and  surprise  their  enemies  ; 
and  as  hunters,  it  is  their  constant  object  to  insnare, 
in  order  that  they  may  destroy.  Accordingly,  art  and 
cunning  have  been  universally  observed  as  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  all  savages.  The  people 
of  the  rude  tribes  of  America  are  remarkable  for  their 
artifice  and  duplicity.  Impenetrably  secret  in  forming 
their  measures,  they  pursue  them  with  a  patient  unde- 
viating  attention,  and  there  is  no  refinement  of  dis^;i- 
mulation  which  they  cannot  employ,  in  order  to  vn«iVi\^ 

N  2 
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success.  The  natives  of  Peru  were  engaged  above 
thirty  years  in  concerting  the  plan  of  that  insurrection 
which  took  place  under  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Marquis 
de  Villa  Garcia ;  and  though  it  was  communicated  to 
a  great  number  of  persons,  in  all  different  ranks,  no 
indication  of  it  ever  transpired  during  that  long  period  ; 
no  man  betrayed  his  trust,  or  by  an  unguarded  look,  or 
rash  word,  gave  rise  to  any  suspicion  of  what  was  in- 
tended. The  dissimulation  and  craft  of  individuals  is 
no  less  remarkable  than  that  of  nations.  When  set 
upon  deceiving,  they  wrap  themselves  up  so  artifi- 
cially, that  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  into  their 
intentions,  or  to  detect  their  designs. 

But  if  there  be  defects  or  vices  peculiar  to  the 
savage  state,  there  are  likewise  virtues  which  it  in- 
spires, and  good  qualities,  to  the  exercise  of  which  it 
is  friendly.  The  bonds  of  society  sit  so  loose  upon 
the  members  of  the  more  rude  American  tribes,  that 
they  hardly  feel  any  restraint.  Hence  the  spirit  of 
independence,  which  is  the  pride  of  a  savage,  and 
which  he  considers  as  the  unalienable  prerogative  of 
man.  Incapable  of  control,  and  disdaining  to  ac- 
knowledge any  superior,  his  mind,  though  limited  in 
its  powers,  and  erring  in  many  of  its  pursuits,  ac- 
quires such  elevation  by  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
freedom,  that  he  acts  on  some  occasions  with  astonish- 
ing force,  and  perseverance,  and  dignity. 

As  independence  nourishes  this  high  spirit  among 
savages,  the  perpetual  wars  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged call  it  forth  into  action.  The  valour  of  the 
young  men  is  never  allowed  to  rust  in  inaction. 
Accustomed  to  continual  alarms,  they  grow  familiar 
with  danger ;  courage  becomes  an  habitual  virtue, 
resulting  naturally  from  their  situation,  and  strength- 
ened by  constant  exertions.  The  mode  of  displaying 
fortitude  may  not  be  the  same  in  small  and  rude  com- 
munities, as  in  more  powerful  and  civilized  states. 
Their  system  of  war,  and  standard  of  valour,  may  be 
formed  upon  different  principles,  but  in  no  situation 
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does  the  human  mind  rise  more  superior  to  the  sense 
of  danger,  or  the  dread  of  death,  than  in  its  most 
simple  and  uncultivated  state. 

Another  virtue  remarkable  among  savages,  is  at- 
tachment to  the  community  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers. From  the  nature  of  their  political  union,  one 
might  expect  this  tie  to  be  extremely  feeble.  But 
there  are  circumstanc&s  which  render  the  influence, 
even  of  their  loose  mode  of  association,  very  powerful. 
The  American  tribes  are  small ;  combined  against 
their  neighbours,  in  prosecuting  of  ancient  enmities, 
or  in  avenging  recent  injuries,  their  interests  and 
operations  are  neither  numerous  nor  complex.  These 
are  objects,  which  the  uncultivated  understanding  of 
a  savage  can  comprehend.  His  heart  is  capable  of 
forming  connexions  which  are  so  little  diffused.  He 
assents  with  warmth  to  public  measures,  dictated  by 
passions  similar  to  those  which  direct  his  own  con- 
duct. Hence  the  ardour  with  which  individuals 
undertake  the  most  perilous  service,  when  the  com- 
munity deems  it  necessary.  Hence  their  fierce  and 
deep-rooted  antipathy  to  the  public  enemies.  Hence 
their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  tribe,  and  that  love 
of  their  country,  which  prompts  them  to  brave  danger 
that  it  may  triumph,  and  to  endure  the  most  exquisite 
torments,  without  a  groan,  that  it  may  not  be  dis- 
graced. 

Thus,  in  every  situation  where  a  human  being  can 
be  placed,  even  in  the  most  unfavourable,  there  are 
virtues  which  peculiarly  belong  to  it ;  there  are  affec- 
tions which  it  calls  forth  ;  there  is  a  species  of  hap- 
piness which  it  yields.  The  Tartar,  accustomed  to 
roam  over  extensive  plains,  and  to  subsist  on  the  pro- 
duct of  his  herds,  imprecates  upon  his  enemy,  as  the 
greatest  of  all  curses,  that  he  may  be  condemned  to 
reside  in  one  place,  and  to  be  nourished  with  the  top 
of  a  weed.  The  rude  Americans,  fond  of  their  own 
pursuits,  and  satisfied  with  their  own  lot,  are  equally 
unable  to  comprehend  the  intention  or  utility  of  tUe 
various  accommodations,  which,  in  raote  ^\vs\\t^  ^^- 
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ciety,   are  deemed  essential  to  the  comfort  of  life. 
Void  of  foresight  as  well  as  free  from  care  themselves, 
and  delighted  with  that  state  of  indolent  security, 
they  wonder  at  the  anxious  precautions,  the  unceasing 
industry,  and  complicated  arrangements  of  Europeans, 
in  guarding   against  distant  evils,   or  providing   for 
future  wants ;  and  they  often  exclaim  against  their 
preposterous  folly,   in  thus  multiplying  the  troubles 
and  increasing  the  labour  of  life.     This  preference  of 
their  own  manners  is  conspicuous  on  every  occasion. 
Even  the  names,  by  which  the  various  nations  wish 
to  be  distinguished,  are  assumed  from  this  idea  of 
their  own  pre-eminence.     The  appellation  which  the 
Iroquois   give  to  themselves  is,   the  chief  of  men. 
Caraibe^  the  original  name  of  the  fierce  inhabitants  of 
the  Windward  Islands,  signifies,  the  warlike  people. 
The  Cherokee,  from  an  idea  of  their  own  superiority, 
call  the  Europeans  Nothings^  or  the  accursed  race, 
and  assume  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  beloved 
people.     The  same  principle  regulated  the  notions  of 
the  other  Americans  concerning  the  Europeans  ;  for 
although,  at  first,  they  were  filled  with  astonishment 
at  their  arts,  and  with  dread  of  their  power,  they 
soon  came  to  abate  their  estimation  of  men  whose 
maxims   of  life   were   so  different   from   their   own. 
Hence  they  called  them  the  froth  of  the  sea,  men 
without   father   or    mother.       They   supposed,    that 
either  they  had  no  country  of  their  own,  and  there- 
fore invaded  that  which  belonged  to  others ;  or  that, 
being  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  home,  they 
were  obliged  to  roam  over  the  ocean,  in  order  to  rob 
^uch  as  were  more  amply  provided. 

Thus  I  have  finished  a  laborious  delineation  of  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  scat- 
tered over  the  vast  continent  of  America.  In  this,  I 
aspire  not  at  rivalling  the  great  masters  who  have 
painted  and  adorned  savage  life,  either  in  boldness  of 
design,  or  in  the  glow  and  beauty  of  their  colouring. 
1  am  satisfied  with  the  more  humble  merit  of  having 
persisted  with  patient  industry,  in  viewing  my  subject 
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in  many  various  lights,  and  collecting  from  the  most 
accurate  observers  such  detached,  and  often  minute 
features,  as  might  enable  me  to  exhibit  a  portrait  that 
resembles  the  original. 

Before  I  close  this  part  of  my  work,  one  observa- 
tion more  is  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  the  con- 
clusions which  I  have  formed,  or  to  prevent  the  mis- 
takes into  which  such  as  examine  them  may  fall.  In 
contemplating  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  so  widely 
extended  as  America,  great  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  diversity  of  climates  under  which  they  are 
placed.  The  mfluence  of  this  I  have  pointed  out 
with  respect  to  several  important  particulars  which 
have  been  the  object  of  research ;  but  even  where  it 
has  not  been  mentioned,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  provinces  of  America  are  of  such  different  tem- 
perament, that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  constitute*a 
distinction  between  their  inhabitants.  In  every  part 
of  the  earth  where  man  exists,  the  power  of  climate 
operates,  with  decisive  influence,  upon  his  condition 
and  character.  In  those  countries  which  approach 
near  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  this  intiuence  is 
so  conspicuous  as  to  strike  every  eye.  Whether  we 
consider  man  merely  as  an  animal,  or  as  being  en- 
dowed with  rational  powers  which  fit  him  for  activity 
and  speculation,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  uniformly 
attained  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  his  nature  is 
capable,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  There 
his  constitution  is  most  vigorous,  his  organs  most  acute, 
and  his  form  most  beautiful.  There,  too,  he  pos- 
sesses a  superior  extent  of  capacity,  greater  fertility  of 
imagination,  more  enterprising  courage,  and  a  sensi- 
bility of  heart  which  gives  birth  to  desires,  not  only 
ardent,  but  persevering.  In  this  favourite  situation 
he  has  displayed  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  genius,  in 
literature,  in  policy,  in  commerce,  in  war,  and  in  all 
the  arts  which  improve  or  embellish  life. 

This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is  felt  most  sen- 
sibly by  rude  nations,  and  produces  greater  effects 
than  in  societies  more  improved. 
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In  surveying  the  rude  nations  of  America,  this  na- 
tural distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  tem- 
perate and  torrid  zones  is  very  remarkable.     They 
may,  accordingly,  be  divided  into  two  great  classes. 
Tiie  one  comprehends  all  the  North  Americans,  from 
the  river  St.  Laurence  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  together 
with  the  people  of  Chili,  and  a  few  small  tribes  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  southern  continent.     To 
the  other  belong  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and 
those  settled  in  the  various  provinces  which  extend 
from  the  isthmus  of  Darien  almost  to  the  southern 
confines  of  Brazil,  along  the  east  side  of  the  Andes. 
In  the  former,  which  comprehends  all  the  regions  of 
the  temperate  zone  that  in  America  are  inhabited, 
the  human  species  appear  manifestly  to  be  more  per- 
fect.     The   natives  are  more  robust,   more   active, 
more  intelligent,  and  more  courageous.     They  pos- 
sess, in  the  most  eminent  degree,  that  force  of  mind, 
and  love  of  independence,  which  I  have  pointed  out 
as  the  chief  virtues  of  man  in  his  savage  state.     They 
have  defended  their  liberty  with  persevering  fortitude 
against  the  Europeans,  who  subdued  the  other  rude 
nations  of  America  with  the  greatest  ease.     The  na- 
tives of  the  temperate  zone  are  the  only  people  in  the 
New  World  who  are  indebted  for  their  freedom  to 
their  own  valour.  The  North  Americans,  though  long 
encompassed  by  three  formidable  European  powers, 
still  retain  part  of  their  original  possessions,  and  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  independent  nations.     The  people  of 
Chili,  though  early  invaded,  still  maintain  a  gallant 
contest  with  the  Spaniards,  and  have  set  bounds  to 
their  encroachments;  whereas,  in  the  warmer  regions, 
men  are  more  feeble  in  their  frame,  less  vigorous  in 
the  efforts  of  their  minds,  of  a  gentle  but  dastardly 
spirit,  more  enslaved  by  pleasure,  and  more  sunk,  in 
indolence.     Accordingly,  it  is  in  the  torrid  zone  that 
the  Europeans  have  most  completely  established  their 
dominion  over  America  ;  the  most  fertile  and  desirable 
provinces  in  it  are  subject  to  their  yoke  ;  and  if  several 
tribes  there  still  enjoy  independence,  it  is  either  be- 
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cause  tbey  have  never  been  attacked  by  an  enemy 
already  satiated  with  conquest,  and  possessed  of 
larger  territories  than  he  was  able  to  occupy,  or  be- 
cause they  have  been  saved  from  oppression  by  their 
remote  and  inaccessible  situation. 

Conspicuous  as  this  distinction  may  appear  between 
the  inhabitants  of  those  different  regions,  it  is  not, 
however,  universal.  Moral  and  political  causes,  as  I 
have  formerly  observed,  affect  the  disposition  and 
character  of  individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  still  more 
powerfully  than  the  influence  of  climate.  There  are, 
accordingly,  some  tribes,  in  various  parts  of  the  torrid 
zone,  possessed  of  courage,  high  spirit,  and  love  of 
independence,  in  a  degree  hardly  inferior  to  the  natives 
of  more  temperate  climates.  We  are  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  those  people,  to  be  able 
to  trace  the  several  circumstances  in  their  progress 
and  condition,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  tiiis 
remarkable  pre-eminence.  The  fact,  nevertheless,  is 
certain.  As  early  as  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus, 
he  received  information  that  several  of  the  islands  were 
inhabited  by  the  CarihheeSy  a  fierce  race  of  men, 
nowise  resembling  their  feeble  and  timid  neighbours. 
In  his  second  expedition  to  the  New  World,  he  found 
this  information  to  be  just,  and  was  himself  a  witness 
of  their  intrepid  valour.  The  same  character  they 
have  maintained  invariably  in  all  subsequent  contests 
with  the  people  of  Europe ;  and,  even  in  our  own 
times,  we  have  seen  them  make  a  gallant  stand  in 
defence  of  the  last  territory  which  the  rapacity  of  their 
invaders  had  left  in  their  possession.  Some  nations  in 
Brazil  were  no  less  eminent  for  vigour  of  mind  and 
bravery  in  war.  The  people  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien 
boldly  met  the  Spaniards  in  the  field,  and  frequently 
repelled  those  formidable  invaders.  And  other  in- 
stances might  be  produced.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by 
attending  to  any  single  cause  or  principle,  how  power- 
ful and  extensive  soever  its  influence  may  appear,  that 
we  can  explain  the  actions,  or  account  for  the  cha- 
racter, of  men.     Even  the  law  of  climate,  more  uni- 
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vcrsal,  perhaps,  in  its  operation  than  any  that  affects 
the  human  species,  cannot  be  applied,  m  judging  of 
their  conduct,  without  many  exceptions. 


BOOK  V. 

When  Grijalva  returned  to  Cuba,  in  1518,  he  found 
the  armament  destined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that 
rich  country  which  he  had  discovered,  almost  com- 
plete. Not  only  ambition,  but  avarice,  had  urged 
Velasquez  to  hasten  his  preparations;  and  having 
such  a  prospect  of  gratifying  both,  he  had  advanced 
considerable  sums  out  of  his  private  fortune  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  At  the  same 
time,  he  exerted  his  influence  as  governor,  in  engaging 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  colony  to  under- 
take the  service.  At  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  nation  was  adventurous  to  excess,  a  number 
of  soldiers,  eager  to  embark  in  any  daring  enterprise, 
soon  appeared.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  find  a 
person  qualified  to  take  the  command  in  an  expedition 
of  so  much  importance;  and  the  character  of  Velas- 
quez, who  had  the  right  of  nomination,  greatly  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  the  choice.  Though  of  most 
aspiring  ambition,  and  not  destitute  of  talents  for  go- 
vernment, he  possessed  neither  such  courage  nor  such 
vigour  and  activity  of  mind,  as  to  undertake  in  person 
the  conduct  of  the  armament  which  he  was  preparing. 
In  this  embarrassing  situation,  he  formed  the  chime- 
rical scheme,  not  only  of  achieving  great  exploits  by 
a  deputy,  but  of  securing  to  himself  the  glory  of  con- 
quests which  were  to  be  made  by  another.  He  was 
solicitous  to  choose  a  commander  of  intrepid  reso- 
lution, and  of  superior  abilities,  because  he  knew  these 
to  be  requisite  in  order  to  insure  success  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  jealousy  natural  to  little  minds, 
he  wished  this  person  to  be  of  a  spirit  so  tame  and 
obsequious,  as  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  his  will. 
But  he  soon  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to  find 
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such  incompatible  qualities  united  in  one  character. 
Such  as  were  distinguished  for  courage  and  talents 
were  too  high-spirited  to  be  passive  instruments  in  his 
hands.  Those  who  appealed  more  gentle  and  tractable 
were  destitute  of  capacity,  and  unequal  to  the  charge. 
This  augmented  his  perplexity  and  his  fears.  He 
deliberated  long,  and  with  much  solicitude,  and  was 
still  wavering  in  his  choice,  when  Amador  de  Lares, 
the  royal  treasurer  in  Cuba,  and  Andres  Duero,  his 
own  secretary,  the  two  persons  in  whom  he  chiefly 
confided,  were  encouraged  by  this  irresolution  to 
propose  a  new  candidate,  and  they  supported  their 
recommendation  with  such  assiduity  and  address,  that, 
no  less  fatally  for  Velasquez  than  happily  for  their 
country,  it  proved  successful. 

The  man  whom  they  pointed  out  to  him  was  Fer- 
nando Cortes.  He  was  bom  at  Medellin,  a  small  town 
in  Estremadura,  in  the  year  1485,  and  descended  from  a 
family  of  noble  blood,  but  of  very  moderate  fortune. 
Being  originally  destined  by  his  parents  to  the  study  of 
law,  as  the  most  likely  method  of  bettering  his  condition, 
he  was  sent  early  to  the  university  of  Salamanca, 
where  he  imbibed  some  tincture  of  learning.  But  he 
was  soon  disgusted  with  an  academic  life,  which  did 
not  suit  his  ardent  and  restless  genius,  and  retired  to 
Medellin,  where  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  active 
sports  and  martial  exercises.  At  this  period  of  life,  he 
was  so  impetuous,  so  overbearing,  and  so  dissipated, 
that  his  father  was  glad  to  comply  with  his  incli- 
nation, and  send  him  abroad  as  an  adventurer  in 
arms.  There  were  in  that  age  two  conspicuous 
theatres,  on  which  such  of  the  Spanish  youth  as 
courted  military  glory  might  display  their  valour ; 
one  in  Italy,  under  the  command  of  the  great  captain  ; 
the  other  in  the  New  World.  Cortes  preferred  the 
former,  but  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  em- 
barking with  a  remforcement  of  troops  sent  to  Naples. 
Upon  this  disappointment  he  turned  his  views  towards 
America,  whither  he  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
the  advantages  which  he  might  derive  from  the  pa- 
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trona^e  of  Ovando,  the  governor  of  Hispaniola,  who 
was  his  kinsman.  When  he  lauded  at  St.  Domingo 
in  1504,  his  reception  was  such  as  equalled  his  most 
sanguine  hopes,  and  he  was  employed  by  the  governor 
in  several  honourable  and  lucrative  stations.  These, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition ;  and  in  the 
year  1511  he  obtained  permission  to  accompany 
Diego  Velasquez  in  his  expedition  to  Cuba.  In  this 
service  he  distinguished  himself  so  much,  that  not- 
withstanding some  violent  contests  with  Velasquez, 
occasioned  by  trivial  events  unworthy  of  remem- 
brance, he  was  at  length  taken  into  favour,  and  re- 
ceived an  ample  concession  of  lands  and  of  Indians, 
the  recompense  usually  bestowed  upon  adventurers  in 
the  New  World. 

As  soon  as  Cortes  was  mentioned  to  Velasquez  by 
his  two  confidants,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  at 
length  found  what  he  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain,  a 
man  with  talents  for  command,  but  not  an  object  for 
jealousy.  Neither  the  rank  nor  the  fortune  of  Cortes, 
as  he  imagined,  were  such  that  he  could  aspire  at 
independence.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  by  his 
own  readiness  to  bury  ancient  animosities  in  oblivion, 
as  well  as  his  liberality  in  conferrmg  several  recent 
favours,  he  had  already  gained  the  good-will  of  Cortes, 
and  hoped,  by  this  new  and  unexpected  mark  of  con- 
fidence, that  he  might  attach  him  for  ever  to  his 
interest. 

Cortes,  receiving  his  commission  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  governor, 
immediately  erected  his  standard  before  his  own  house, 
appeared  in  a  military  dress,  and  assumed  all  the  en- 
signs of  his  new  dignity.  His  utmost  influence  and 
activity  were  exerted  in  persuading  many  of  his  friends 
to  engage  in  the  service,  and  in  urging  forward  the 
preparations  for  the  voyage.  All  his  own  funds,  to- 
gether with  what  money  he  could  raise  by  mortgaging 
his  lands  and  Indians,  were  expended  in  purchasing 
military  stores  and  provisions,  or  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  such  of  his  officers  as  were  unable  to  equip 
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themselves  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  rank.  Inof- 
fensive, and  even  laudable  as  this  conduct  was,  his 
disappointed  competitors  were  malicious  enough  to 
give  it  a  turn  to  his  disadvantage.  They  represented 
him  as  aiming  already,  with  little  disguise,  at  esta- 
blishing an  independent  authority  over  his  troops,  and 
eadeavouring  to  secure  their  respect  or  love  by  his 
ostentatious  and  interested  liberality.  They  reminded 
Velasquez  of  his  former  dissensions  with  the  man  in 
whom  he  now  reposed  so  much  confidence,  and  fore- 
told that  Cortes  would  be  more  apt  to  avail  himself  of 
the  power  which  the  governor  was  inconsiderately 
putting  in  his  hands,  to  avenge  past  injuries,  than  to 
requite  recent  obligations.  These  insinuations  made 
such  impression  upon  the  suspicious  mind  of  Velas- 
quez, that  Cortes  soon  observed  some  symptoms  of  a 
growing  alienation  and  distrust  in  his  behaviour,  and 
was  advised  by  Lares  and  Duero  to  hasten  his  depar- 
ture, before  these  should  become  so  confirmed  as  to 
break  out  with  open  violence.  Fully  sensible  of  this 
danger,  he  urged  forward  his  preparations  with  such 
rapidity,  that  he  set  sail  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the 
18th  of  November,  Velasquez  accompanying  him  to 
the  shore,  and  taking  leave  of  him  with  an  appearance 
of  perfect  friendship  and  confidence,  though  he  had 
secretly  given  it  in  charge  to  some  of  Cortes's  officers 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  every  part  of  their  com- 
mander's conduct. 

Cortes  proceeded  to  Trinidad,  a  small  settlement  on 
the  same  side  of  the  island,  where  he  was  joined  by 
several  adventurers,  and  received  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions and  military  stores,  of  which  his  stock  was  still 
very  incomplete.  He  had  hardly  left  St.  Jago,  when 
the  jealousy  which  had  been  working  in  the  breast  of 
Velasquez  grew  so  violent,  that  it  was  impossible  to  sup- 
press it.  The  armament  was  no  longer  under  his  own 
eye  and  direction  ;  and  he  felt,  that  as  his  power  over 
it  ceased,  that  of  Cortes  would  become  more  absolute. 
Imagination  now  aggravated  every  circumstance  which 
had  formerly  excited  suspicion :  and  Velasquez  re- 
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pented  bitterly  of  his  own  impTudence,  in  having 
committed  a  trust  of  so  much  importance  to  a  person 
whose  fidelity  appeared  so  doubtful,  and  hastily  de- 
spatched instructions  to  Trinidad,  empowering  Ver- 
dugo,  the  chief  magistrate  there,  to  deprive  Cortes  of 
his  commission.  But  Cortes  had  already  made  such 
progress  in  gaining  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
troops,  that,  finding  officers  as  well  as  soldiers  equally 
zealous  to  support  his  authority,  he  soothed  or  intimi- 
dated Verdugo,  and  was  permitted  to  depart  from 
Trinidad  without  molestation. 

From  Trinidad  Cortes  sailed  for  the  Havana,  in 
order  to  raise  more  soldiers,  and  to  complete  the  vic- 
tualling of  his  fleet.  There  several  persons  of  distinc- 
tion entered  into  the  service,  and  engaged  to  supply 
what  provisions  were  still  wanting ;  but  as  it  was 
necessary  to  allow  them  some  time  for  performing 
what  they  had  promised,  Velasquez,  sensible  that  he 
ought  no  longer  to  rely  on  a  man  of  whom  he  had  so 
openly  discovered  his  distrust,  availed  himself  of  the 
interval  which  this  unavoidable  delay  afforded,  in 
order  to  make  one  attempt  more  to  wrest  the  command 
out  of  the  hands  of  Cortes.  He  loudly  complained  of 
Verdugo's  conduct,  accusing  him  either  of  childish 
facility,  or  of  manifest  treachery,  in  suflfering  Cortes 
to  escape  from  Trinidad.  Anxious  to  guard  against  a 
second  disappointment,  he  sent  a  person  of  confidence 
to  the  Havana,  with  peremptory  injunctions  to  Pedro 
Barba,  his  lieutenant-governor  in  that  colony,  instantly 
to  arrest  Cortes,  to  send  him  prisoner  to  St.  Jago  under 
a  strong  guard,  and  to  countermand  the  sailing  of  the 
armament  until  he  should  receive  farther  orders.  He 
wrote  likewise  to  the  principal  officers,  requiring  them 
to  assist  Barba  in  executing  what  he  had  given  him  in 
charge.  But  before  the  arrival  of  this  messenger,  a 
Franciscan  friar  of  St.  Jago  had  secretly  conveyed  an 
account  of  this  interesting  transaction  to  Bartholomew 
de  Olmedo,  a  monk  of  the  same  order,  who  acted  as 
chaplain  to  the  expedition. 

Cortes,  forewarned  of  the  danger,  had  time  to  take 
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precautions  for  hb  own  safety.  His  first  step  was  to 
nnd  some  pretext  for  remormg  from  the  Havana  Diego 
de  Ordaz,  an  officer  of  great  merit,  but  in  whom,  on 
account  of  bis  known  attachment  to  Velasciuez,  he 
could  not  confide  in  this  trying  and  delicate  juncture. 
He  gave  him  the  command  of  a  vessel,  destined  to 
take  on  board  some  provisions  in  a  small  harbour 
beyond  Cape  Antonio,  and  thus  made  sure  of  his  ab- 
sence,  without  seeming  to  suspect  his  fidelity.  When 
he  was  gone,  Cortes  no  longer  concealed  the  intentions 
of  Velasquez  from  his  troops;  and  as  officers  and 
soldiers  were  equally  impatient  to  set  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition, in  preparing  for  which  most  of  them  had 
expended  all  their  fortunes,  they  expressed  their  asto- 
nishment and  indignation  at  that  illiberal  jealousy,  to 
which  the  governor  was  about  to  sacrifice,  not  only 
the  honour  of  their  general,  but  all  their  sanguine 
hopes  of  glory  and  wealth.  With  one  voice  they 
entreated  that  he  would  not  abandon  the  important 
station  to  wiiich  he  had  such  a  good  title,  and  offered 
to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  maintaining  his 
authority.  Cortes  was  easily  induced  to  comply  with 
what  he  himself  so  ardently  desired.  He  swore  that 
he  would  never  desert  soldiers  who  had  given  him 
such  a  signal  proof  of  their  attachment,  and  promised 
instantly  to  conduct  them  to  that  rich  country,  which 
had  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  thoughts  and 
wishes.  This  declaration  was  received  with  transports 
of  military  applause,  accompanied  with  threats  and 
imprecations  against  all  who  should  presume  to  call  in 
question  the  jurisdiction  of  their  general,  or  to  obstruct 
the  execution  of  his  designs. 

Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  departure  ; 
but  though  this  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  united 
efiTorts  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Cuba ;  though  every 
settlement  had  contributed  its  quota  of  men  and  pro- 
visions ;  though  the  governor  had  laid  out  considera- 
ble sums,  and  each  adventurer  had  exhausted  his 
stock  or  strained  his  credit,  the  poverty  of  the  prepa- 
rations was  such  as  must  astonish  the  present  age, 
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and  bore,  indeed,  no  resemblance  to  an  annaroent 
destined  fur  the  conquest  of  a  great  empire.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  eleven  vessels ;  the  largest  of  a 
hundred  tons,  which  vras  dignified  by  the  name  of 
admiral ;  three  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons,  and  the 
rest  small  open  barks.  On  board  of  these  were  six 
hundred  and  seventeen  men ;  of  which  five  hundred 
and  eight  belonged  to  the  land  service,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  nine  were  seamen  or  artificers.  The  sol- 
diers were  divided  into  eleven  companies,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  ships ;  to  each  of  which  Cortes 
appointed  a  captain,  and  committed  to  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  vessel  while  at  sea,  and  of  the  men  when 
on  shore.  As  the  use  of  fire-arms  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  was  hitherto  confined  to  a  few  battalions  of 
regularly  disciplined  infantry,  only  thirteen  soldiers 
were  armed  with  muskets,  thirty-two  were  cross- 
bowmen,  and  the  rest  had  swords  and  spears.  Instead 
of  the  usual  defensive  armour,  which  must  have  been 
cumbersome  in  a  hot  climate,  the  soldiers  wore  jackets 
quilted  with  cotton,  which  experience  had  taught  the 
Spaniards  to  be  a  sufficient  protection  against  the 
weapons  of  the  Americans.  They  had  only  sixteen 
horses,  ten  small  field-pieces,  and  four  falconets. 

With  tins  slender  and  ill-provided  train  did  Cortes 
set  sail,  Feb.  10,  1519,  to  make  war  upon  a  monarch 
whose  dominions  were  more  extensive  than  all  the 
kingdoms  subject  to  the  Spanish  crown.  As  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  always  mingled  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure  in  the  New  World,  and,  by  a  combination 
still  more  strange,  united  with  avarice,  in  prompting 
the  Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprises,  a  large  cross 
was  displayed  in  their  standards,  with  this  inscription, 
Let  us  follow  the  cross,  for  tinder  this  sign  we  shall 
conquer. 

As  Cortes  had  determined  to  touch  at  every  place 
which  Grijalva  had  visited,  he  steered  directly  towards 
the  island  of  Cozumel ;  there  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  redeem  Jerome  de  Aguilar,  a  Spaniard,  who  had 
^een  eight  years  a  pfisouei  anvou^  vVv^  IxvAvains.    This 
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man  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  a  dialect  of  their 
language  understood  torongh  a  large  extent  of  coun- 
try, and  possessing  besides  a  con^erable  share  of 
prudence  and  sagacity,  proved  extremely  useful  as  an 
interpreter.  From  Cozumel  Cortes  proceeded  to  the 
river  of  Tabasco,  in  hopes  of  a  reception  as  friendly  as 
Grijalya  had  met  with  there,  and  of  finding  gold  in 
the  same  abundance ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  na- 
tives, from  some  unknown  cause,  was  totdly  changed. 
After  repeated  endeavours  to  conciliate  tneir  good- 
will, he  was  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  violence. 
Though  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  numerous,  and 
advanced  with  extraordinary  courage,  they  were  routed 
with  great  slaughter,  in  several  successive  actions. 
The  loss  which  they  sustained,  and  ^1  more  the  asto- 
nishment and  terror  excited  by  the  destructive  effect 
of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  dreadful  appearance  of  the 
horses,  humbled  their  fierce  spirits,  and  induced  them 
to  sue  for  peace.  They  acknowledged  the  kiog  of 
Castile  as  their  sovereign,  and  granted  Cortes  a  supply 
of  provisions,  with  a  present  of  cotton  garments,  some 
gold,  and  twenty  female  slaves. 

Cortes  continued  his  course  to  the  westward,  keep- 
ing as  near  the  shore  as  possible,  in  order  to  observe 
the  country  ;  but  could  discover  no  proper  place  for 
landing,  until  he  arrived  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  As 
he  entered  this  harbour,  a  large  canoe  full  of  people, 
among  whom  were  two  who  seemed  to  be  persons  of 
distinction,  approached  his  ship  with  signs  of  peace 
and  amity.  They  came  on  board  without  fear  or 
distrust,  and  addressed  him  in  a  most  respectful  man- 
ner, but  in  a  language  altogether  unknown  to  Aguilar. 
This  circumstance  causjed  Cortes  the  utmost  per- 
plexity and  distre^.  But  he  did  not  remain  long  in 
his  embarrassing  situation;  a  fortunate  accident  ex- 
tricated him,  when  his  own  sagacity  could  have  con- 
tributed little  towards  his  relief.  One  of  the  female 
slaves,  whom  he  had  received  from  the  cazique  of 
Tabasco,  happened  to  be  present  at  the  first  interview 
between  Cortes  and  his  new  guests.    SV\e  ^\tvi\Nvi\ 
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his  distress,  as  well  as  the  confusion  of  Aguilar ;  and 
as  she  perfectly  understood  the  Mexican  language, 
she  expUined  what  they  had  said  in  the  Yucatan 
tongue,  with  which  Aguilar  was  acquainted.  This 
woman,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Donna 
Marina,  and  who  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  New  World,  where  great  revolutions 
were  brought  about  by  small  causes  and  inconsider* 
able  instruments,  was  bom  in  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Mexican  empire.  Having  been  sold  as  a  slave  in 
the  early  part  of  her  life,  after  a  variety  of  adventures 
she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tabascans,  and  had  re- 
sided long  enough  among  them  to  acquire  their  lan- 
guage, without  losing  the  use  of  her  own. 

Cortes  now  learned,  that  the  two  persons  whom  he 
had  received  on  board  of  his  ship  were  deputies  from 
Teutile  and  Pilpatoe,  two  officers  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  that  province,  by  a  great  monarch, 
whom  they  called  Montezuma ;  and  that  they  were 
sent  to  inquire  what  his  intentions  were  in  visiting 
their  coast,  and  to  offer  him  what  assistance  he  might 
need,  in  order  to  continue  his  voyage.  Cortes,  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  those  people,  as  well  as  the 
tenor  of  the  message,  assured  them,  in  respectful 
terms,  that  he  approached  their  country  with  most 
friendly  sentiments,  and  came  to  propose  matters  of 
great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  their  prince  and 
his  kingdom,  which  he  would  unfold  more  fully,  in 
person,  to  the  governor  and  the  general.  Next  morn- 
ing, without  waiting  for  any  answer,  he  landed  his 
troops,  his  horses,  and  artillery  ;  and  having  chosen 
proper  ground,  began  to  erect  huts  for  his  men  and 
to  fortify  his  camp.  The  natives,  instead  of  opposing 
the  entrance  of  those  fatal  guests  into  their  country, 
assisted  them  in  all  their  operations,  with  an  alacrity 
of  which  they  had  ere  long  good  reason  to  repent. 

Next  day  Teutile  and  Pilpatoe  entered  the  Spanish 
camp  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  Cortes  consider- 
ing" them  as  the  ministers  of  a  great  monarch,  en- 
titled  to  a  degree  of  viVlervUoxv  nw^  dv^^reut  from  that 
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which  the  Spaniirdi  were  accustomed  tb  pa^  the 
petty  caziques  with  whom  they  had  intercourae  in  the 
isles,  received  tbnii  with  much  formal  ceremony. 
He  informed  them,  that  he  came  as  ambassador  from 
Don  Carlos  of  Austria,  king  of  Castile,  the  greatest 
monarch  of  the  East,  and  was  intrusted  with  proposi- 
tions of  such  moment,  that  he  could  impart  them  to 
none  but  the  emperor  Montenima  himself,  and  there- 
fore reqmred  them  to  conduct  him,  without  loss  of 
time,  into  the  presence  of  their  master.  The  Mexican 
officers  could  not  conceal  their  uneasiness  at  a  re- 
quest, which  they  knew  would  be  disagreeable,  and 
which  they  foresaw  might  prove  extremely  embar- 
rassing to  their  sovereign,  whoee  mind  had  t>een  filled 
with  many  disquieting  apprehensions,  ever  since  the 
former  appearance  of  the  Spaniards  on  his  coasts. 
But  before  they  attempted  to  dissuade  Cortes  from 
insisting  on  this  demand,  they  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate his  good-will,  by  entreating  him  to  accept  of 
certain  presents,  which,  as  humble  slaves  of  Monte- 
zuma, they  laid  at  his  feet.  They  were  introduced 
with  great  parade,  and  consisted  of  fine  cotton  cloth, 
of  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  of  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver  to  a  considerable  value ;  the  work- 
manship of  which  appeared  to  be  as  curious  as  the 
materials  were  rich.  The  display  of  these  produced 
an  effect  very  different  from  what  the  Mexicans  in- 
tended. Instead  of  satisfying  it  increased  the  avidity 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  rendered  them  so  eager  and  im- 
patient to  become  masters  of  a  country  which  abounded 
with  such  precious  productions,  that  Cortes  could 
hardly  listen  with  patience  to  the  arguments  which 
Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  employed  to  dissuade  him  from 
vbiting  the  capital,  and  in  a  haughty  determined  tone 
he  insisted  on  nis  demand,  of  being  admitted  to  a  per- 
sonal audience  of  their  sovereign.  During  this  inter- 
view, some  painters,  in  the  train  of  the  Mexican 
chiefs,  had  been  diligently  employed  in  delineating, 
upon  white  cotton  cloths,  figures  of  the  ships,  the 
horses,  the  artillery,  the  soldiers,  Bitid  y«\\^\.^N^i  ^^ 
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attracted  their  eyes  as  singular.  When  Cortes  ob- 
served this,  and  was  informed  that  these  pictures  were 
to  be  sent  to  Montezuma,  in  order  to  convey  to  him 
a  more  lively  idea  of  the  strange  and  wonderful  ob- 
jects now  presented  to  their  view,  than  any  words 
could  communicate,  he  resolved  to  render  the  repre- 
sentation still  more  animating  and  interesting,  by  ex- 
hibiting such  a  spectacle  as  might  give  both  them 
and  their  monarch  an  awful  impression  of  the  extra- 
ordinary prowess  of  his  followers,  and  the  irresistible 
force  of  their  arms.  The  trumpets,  by  his  order, 
sounded  an  alarm  -,  the  troops,  in  a  moment,  formed 
in  order  of  battle,  the  infantry  performed  such  mar- 
tial exercises  as  were  best  suited  to  display  the  effect 
of  their  different  weapons  ;  the  horse,  m  various  evo- 
lutions, gave  a  specimen  of  their  agility  and  strength ; 
the  artillery,  pointed  towards  the  thick  woods  which 
surrounded  the  camp,  were  fired,  and  made  dreadful 
havoc  among  the  trees.  The  Mexicans  looked  on 
with  that  silent  amazement  which  is  natural  when  the 
mind  is  struck  with  objects,  which  are  both  awful 
and  above  its  comprehension*  But,  at  the  explosion 
of  the  cannon,  many  of  them  fled,  some  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  all  were  so  much  confounded  at  the  sight 
of  men  whose  power  so  nearly  resembled  that  of  the 
gods,  that  Cortes  found  it  difficult  to  compose  and  re- 
assure them.  The  painters  had  now  many  new  ob- 
jects on  which  to  exercise  their  art,  and  they  put 
their  fancy  on  the  stretch  in  order  to  invent  figures 
and  symbols  to  represent  the  extraordinary  things 
which  they  had  seen. 

Messengers  were  immediately  despatched  to  Mon- 
tezuma with  those  pictures,  and  a  full  account  of 
every  thing  that  had  passed  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  by  them  Cortes  sent  a  present  of  some 
European  curiosities  to  Montezuma,  which,  though 
of  no  great  value,  he  believed  would  be  acceptable  on 
account  of  their  novelty.  The  Mexican  monarchs, 
in  order  to  obtain  early  information  of  every  occur- 
rence in  all  the  corners  of  their  extensive  empire,  had 


intiodurcil  a  nSnemenl  in  police 
time,  in  Europe.    Tliej  had  cour 


trained  to  agility  bv  a  regular  flducalion^  and  relieved 
DneaDolher  at  moderate  distances,  they  conveyed  in- 
telligence with  surptisirg  rapidity.  Though  the  ca- 
S'tat  in  which  Monlezama  reuded  was  above  a 
indred  and  eighty  iiii)eB  from  St.  Judu  da  Ulua, 
Cortes's  preients  were  cntried  thither,  and  an  answer 
to  his  demanda  was  received,  in  a  few  dayi.  The  same 
officers  who  had  bilberte  treated  with  the  SpanianU, 
were  employed  Id  deliver  thli  aaiwet;  but  as  they 
knew  how  repugnant  the  detenniaition  of  tlieit  master 
was  lu  all  the  schemes  and  wishes  of  the  Spaniah 
commander,  the;  would  not  venture  to  make  it  known 
until  they  had  pteviouely  endeavoured  to  soothe 
rgolli^  him.  For  this  purpose  they  renewed  ibei. 
gotiatioo,  by  introducing  a  train  of  a  hundred  Ind 
loaded  with  presents  sent  m  him  by  Montezuma. 
magailiceQce  of  these  was  siiuh  as  became  a  greal 
raoDarch.  and  far  exceeded  any  idea  which  the  SpOi^i 
niards  had  hitherto  formed  of  his  wealth,  They  werfl' 
placed  on  mats  spread  on  the  gronnd,  in  such  ordefj 
ts  shewed  tiiein  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Coi 
and  his  officers  viewed,  with  admiration,  the  " 
manufactures  of  the  country  ;  cotton  etuSs  so  nne, 
and  of  Boch  delicate  teilure,  aa  to  resemble  silk; 
pictures  of  animab,  trees,  and  other  natural  objects, 
jbrmed  with  feathers  of  di&ereut  colours,  disposed 
and  mlogled  with  such  skill  and  elegance,  as  to  rival 
the  worlci  of  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beaut;  of  imita- 
tion. But  what  chiefly  attracted  their  eyes,  were  two 
large  plates  of  a  circular  form,  one  of  massive  gold 
repneentiug  the  sun,  the  other  of  silver,  an  emblem  of 
'  ""lese  were  accompanied  with  bracelets, 

and  other  trinkets  of  goldi  and,  that 
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the  mmei  or  riven.  Coitee  lecehred  all  ihem  with 
an  apHpearance  of  profirand  feneration  Cor  the  monarch 
by  whom  tii^  were  bellowed.  But  when  the  Mexi- 
cans, premmmg  upon  this,  inHormed  him,  that  their 
master,  though  he  desired  him  to  accept  of  what  he 
had  sent  as  a  token  of  regard  for  that  monarch  whom 
Cortes  represcaoted,  woiUd  not  give  his  consent  that 
foreign  troops  should  approach  nearer  to  his  canitd, 
or  even  allow  them  to  continiie  longer  in  his  oomi- 
nioQs,  the  Spanish  general  declared,  m  a  manner  more 
resolute  and  peremptory  tluui  form^y,  that  he  must 
insist  on  his  first  jemand,  as  he  could  not,  without 
dishonour,  return  to  his  own  country,  until  he  was 
admitted  into  the  piesenoe  of  the  prince  whom  he 
-  was  appointed  to  visit  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign. 
The  Mexicans,  astonished  at  seeing  any  man  dare  to 
oppose  that  will,  which  ihe^  were  accustomed  to  con- 
sider as  supreme  and  irresistible,  yet  afraid  of  pre- 
cipitating their  country  into  an  open  rupture  with 
such  formidable  enemies,  prevailed  with  Cortes  to 
promise,  that  he  would  not  move  from  his  present 
camp,  until  the  return  of  a  messenger  whom  they 
sent  to  Montezuma  for  farther  instructions. 

The  firmness  with  which  Cortes  adhered  to  his 
original  proposal,  should  naturally  have  brought  the 
negotiation  between  him  and  Montezuma  to  a  speedy 
issue,  as  it  seemed  to  leave  the  Mexican  monarch  no 
choice,  but  either  to  receive  him  with  confidence  as  a 
friend,  or  to  oppose  him  openly  as  an  enemy.  The 
latter  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
haughty  prince  in  possession  of  extensive  power.  But 
from  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  on 
his  coast,  he  discovered  symptoms  of  timidity  and 
embarrassment.  Instead  of  taking  such  resolutions 
as  the  consciousness  of  his  own  power,  or  the  me- 
mory of  his  former  exploits,  might  have  inspired,  he 
deliberated  with  an  anxiety  and  hesitation  wnich  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  hb  meanest  courtierB.  The  j 
perplexity  and  discom^ure  of  Montezuma's  mind  /: 
upon  this  occasion^  aa  vi  A\  «a  ^^  ^\«jn&.  ^osoDLa^  of  /J 
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his  subjeclSi  were  not  mving  wballji  lo  Ihe  impression 
which  the  Spauiaida  had  made  by  tiie  novelty  uf  their 
appearaace  idiI  the  Hiror  of  theic  anna,  Its  origio 
may  bo  traeeil  up  to  a  more  remote  source.  Tliere 
was  an  aiHoiDO,  if  we  may  believe  Ihe  earliest  and 
moat  authentic  Spanish  historians,  almost  universal 
among  the  Americans,  that  Bome  dreadful  colamilj 
was  impending  aver  their  heads,  from  a  race  of  for- 
midibie  iniadera,  who  should  come  from  regioui 
toward]  the  rising  sun,  to  overrun  and  desolate  their 
country.  And  as  the  Mexicans  were  more  prone  to 
Buperaliiion  than  any  people  in  (he  New  World,  they 
were  more  deeply  affected  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Spaniards,  whom  their  credulity  instantly  represented 
as  the  instrument  destined  to  bring  about  this  fatal 
revolution  which  theydreaded,  Uaderthose  circum- 
Etances,  it  ceases  Co  be  incredible  that  a  handful  of 
adventurers  should  alarm  the  manaich  of  a  gieal 
empire,  and  all  his  subjects. 

NotwilbsiaDdiog  Ihe  influence  of  this  Impressian, 
when  the  meiienger  arrived  from  the  Spanish  eamp 
with  an  account  that  the  leader  of  the  stiaogers, 
adhering  to  his  original  demand,  refused  to  obey  the 
order  enjoining  him  to  leave  the  country,  Mnnleiuma 
aasomed  some  degree  of  leselution,  and,  in  a  trunsport 
of  rige  natural  to  a  fierce  prince  unaccustomed  to 
meet  with  any  opposition  lo  hie  will,  ho  threatened  to 
sacrifice  those  presumptuous  men  lo  his  eoda.  But 
bis  doubts  and  fears  quicVly  relunied,^iid  instead  of 
issuing  orders  to  cartjr  his  threats  into  execution,  he 
again  called  big  minutera  to  confer  aud  oiler  their 
advice.  Feeble  and  temporizing  measures  will  alwaya 
bo  Ihe  result  when  men  assemble  (o  deliberate  in  a 
Blunlion  where  they  ought  to  act.  'J'he  Mexican 
couasellors  took  no  etfectua)  measure  for  expelling 
such  troublesome  inlrudeis.  and  were  satisfied  with 
issuing  a  more  positive  injunction,  requiring  them  to 
leave  the  country ;  but  this  they  preposterously  ac- 
conipaoied  with  a  present  of  such  value  as  proved 
ftosh  inducement  ID  remain  there. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  not  without  solici- 
tude, or  a  variety  of  sentiments,  in  deliberating  con- 
cerning their  own  future  conduct.  From  what  they 
had  already  seen,  many  of  them  formed  such  extra- 
vagant ideas  concerning  the  opulence  of  the  country, 
that,  despising  danger  or  hardships,  when  they  had  in 
view  treasures  which  appeared  to  be  inexhaustible, 
they  were  eager  to  attempt  the  conquest.  Others, 
estimating  the  power  of  the  Mexican  empire  by  its 
wealth,  and  enumerating  the  various  proofs  which  had 
occurred  of  its  being  under  a  well-regulated  adminis- 
tration, contended,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  the 
wildest  frenzy  to  attack  such  a  state  with  a  small 
body  of  men,  in  want  of  provisions,  unconnected  with 
any  ally,  and  already  enfeebled  by  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  climate,  and  the  loss  of  several  of 
their  number.  Cortes  secretly  applauded  the  advo- 
cates for  bold  measures,  and  cherished  their  romantic 
hopes,  as  such  ideas  corresponded  with  his  own,  and 
favoured  the  execution  of  the  schemes  which  he  had 
formed.  From  the  time  that  the  suspicions  of  Velas- 
quez broke  out  with  open  violence  in  the  attempts  to 
deprive  him  of  the  command,  Cortes  saw  the  necessity 
of  dissolving  a  connexion  which  would  obstruct  and 
embarrass  all  his  operations,  and  watched  for  a  proper 
opportunity  of  coming  to  a  final  rupture  with  hira. 
Having  this  in  view,  he  had  laboured  by  every  art  to 
secure  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  soldiers.  With 
his  abilities  for  command,  it  was  easy  to  gain  their 
esteem  ;  and  his  followers  were  quickly  satisfied  that 
they  might  rely,  with  perfect  confidence,  on  the  con- 
duct and  courage  of  their  leader.  Nor  was  it  more 
difficult  to  acquire  their  affection.  Among  adven- 
turers, nearly  of  the  same  rank,  and  serving  at  their 
own  expense,  the  dignity  of  command  did  not  elevate 
a  general  above  mingling  with  those  who  acted  under 
him.  Cortes  availed  himself  of  this  freedom  of  inter- 
course, to  insinuate  himself  into  their  favour,  and  by 
his  affable  manners,  by  well-timed  acts  of  liberality  to 
some,  by  inspiring  all  with  vast  hopes,  and  by  allow- 
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ing  them  to  trade  privately  with  the  natives,  he  at- 
tached the  greater  part  of  his  soldiers  so  firmly  to 
himself,  that  they  almost  forgot  that  the  armament 
had  been  fitted  out  by  the  authority  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another. 

During  those  intrigues,  Teutile  arrived  with  the 
present  m>m  Montezuma,  and,  together  with  it,  de- 
livered the  ultimate  order  of  that  monarch  to  depart 
instantly  out  of  his  dominions;    and  when   Cortes, 
instead  of  complying,   renewed  his  request  of   an 
audience,  the  Mexican  turned  from  him  abruptly, 
and  quitted  the  camp  with  looks  and  gestures  which 
strongly  expressed  bis  surprise  and  resentment.    Next 
roommg,  none  of  the  natives  who  used  to  frequent 
the  camp  in  great  numbers,  in  order' to  barter  with 
the  soldiers  and  to  bring  in  provisions,  appeared.    All 
friendly  correspondence  seemed  now  to  be  at  an  end, 
and  it  was  expected  every  moment  that  hostilities 
would  commence.    This,  though  an  event  that  might 
have  been  foreseen  occasioned  a  sudden  consternation 
among  the  Spaniards,  which  imboldened  the  adherents 
of  Velasqacz  not  only  to  murmur  and  cabal  against 
their  general,  but  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to 
remonstrate  openly  against  his  imprudence  in    at- 
tempting the  conquest  of  a  mighty  empire  with  such 
inadequate  force,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning to  Cuba,  in  order  to  refit  the  fleet  and  augment 
the  array.     Diego  de   Ordaz,  one  of  his  principal 
officers,  whom  the  malcontents  charged   with    this 
commission,  delivered  it  with  a  soldierly  freedom  and 
bluntness,  assuring  Cortes  that  he  spoke  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  army.     He  listened  to  this  remon- 
strance without  any  appearance  of  emotion,  and  as 
he  well  knew  the  temper  and  wishes  of  his  soldiers, 
>and  foresaw  how  they  would  receive  a  proposition 
fatal  at  once  to  all  the  splendid  hopes  and  schemes 
which  they  had  been  formmg  with  such  complacency, 
he  carried  his  dissimulation  so  far  as  to  seem  to  re- 
linquish  his  own  measures  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  Ordaz,  and  issued  orders  that  the  army 
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should  be  in  readiness  next  day  to  re-embark  for  Cuba. 
As  soon  as  this  was  known,  the  disappointed  adven- 
turers exclaimed  and  threatened ;  the  emissaries  of 
Cortes,  mingling  with  them,  inflamed  their  rage ;  the 
ferment  became  general ;  the  whole  camp  was  almost 
in  open  mutiny ;  all  demanding  with  eagerness  to  see 
their  commander.  Cortes  was  not  slow  in  appearing ; 
when,  with  one  voice,  officers  and  soldiers  expressed 
their  astonishment  and  indignation  at  the  orders  which 
they  had  received.  They  said  they  were  happy  under 
his  command,  and  they  would  follow  him  with  alacrity 
through  every  danger,  in  quest  of  those  settlements 
and  treasures  which  he  had  so  long  held  out  to  their 
view ;  but  if  he  chose  rather  to  return  to  Cuba,  and 
tamely  give  up  all  his  hopes  of  distinction  and  opu- 
lence to  an  envious  rival,  they  would  instantly  choose 
another  general  to  conduct  them  in  that  path  of 
glory  which  he  had  not  spirit  to  enter. 

Cortes,  delighted  with  their  ardour,  took  no  offence 
at  the  boldness  with  which  it  was  uttered.  The  sen- 
timents were  what  he  himself  had  inspired,  and  the 
warmth  of  expression  satisfied  him  that  his  followers 
liad  imbibed  them  thoroughly. 

Without,  therefore,  allowing  his  men  time  to  cool 
or  reflect,  he  set  about  carrying  his  design  into  exe- 
cution. In  order  to  give  a  beginning  to  a  colony,  he 
assembled  the  principal  persons  in  his  army,  and  by 
their  suffrage  elected  a  council  and  magistrates,  in 
whom  the  government  was  to  be  vested.  As  men 
naturally  transplant  the  institutions  and  forms  of  the 
mother-country  into  their  new  settlements,  this  was 
framed  upon  the  model  of  a  Spanish  corporation. 
The  magistrates  were  distinguished  by  the  same  names 
and  ensigns  of  office,  and  were  to  exercise  a  similar 
jurisdiction.  All  the  persons  chosen  were  most  firmly 
devoted  to  Cortes,  and  the  instrument  of  their  election 
was  framed  in  the  king's  name,  without  any  mention 
of  their  dependence  on  Velasquez.  The  two  prin- 
ciples of  avarice  and  enthusiasm,  which  prompted 
the   Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprises  in  the    New 
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World,  caem  to  have  conciined  in  lag^gesiiiig  the 
name  which  C<»te8  bestowed  on  his  infeint  setUemeot. 
He  called  it,  Tkt  rkk  tomn  rf  the  tnu  Crott. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  council  was  distin- 
guished by  a  transaction  of  great  moment.  As  soon 
as  it  assembled,  Cortes  applied  for  leave  to  enter; 
and  approachine  with  many  marks  of- profound  re- 
spect, which  added  dignity  to  the  tribunal,  and  set  an 
example  of  reverence  for  its  authority,  he  began  a 
long  harangue,  in  which,  with  much  art,  and  in  terms 
extremely  nattering  to  persons  just  entering  upon  their 
new  function,  he  merved,  that  as  the  supreme  juris- 
diction over  ihe  colony  which  they  had  planted  was 
now  vested  in  this  court,  he  considered  them  as 
clothed  with  the  authority,  and  representing  the  per- 
son, of  their  sovereign ;  that  accordingly  he  would 
communicate  to  them  what  he  deemed  essential  to 
the  public  safety,  with  the  same  dutiful  fidelity  as  if 
he  were  addressing  his  royal  master ;  that  the  security 
of  a  colony  settled  in  a  great  empire,  whose  sovereign 
had  already  discovered  his  hostile  intentions,  de- 
pended upon  arms,  and  the  efficacy  of  these  upon  the 
subordination  and  discipline  preserved  among  the 
troops ;  that  his  right  to  command  was  derived  from  a 
commission  granted  by  the  governor  of  Cuba ;  and  as 
that  had  been  long  since  revoked,  the  lawfulness  of 
his  jurisdiction  might  well  be  questioned ;  that  he 
might  be  thought  to  act  upon  a  defective,  or  even  a 
dubious,  title;  nor  could  they  trust  an  army  which 
might  dispute  the  powers  of  its  general,  at  a  juncture 
when  it  ought  implicitly  to  obey  his  orders;  that, 
moved  by  these  considerations,  be  now  resigned  all 
his  authority  to  them,  that  they,  having  both  right  to 
choose,  and  power  to  confer  full  jurisdiction,  might 
appoint  one  in  the  king's  name,  to  command  the  army 
in  its  future  operations ;  and  as  for  his  own  part,  such 
was  his  zeal  for  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
that  he  would  most  cheerfully  take  up  a  pike  with  the 
same  hand  that  laid  down  the  general  s  truncheon, 
and  convince  his  fellow-soldiers,  that  though  accus- 

O  2 
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tomed  to  command,  he  had  not  forgotten  how  to  obey. 
Having  finished  his  discourse,  he  laid  the  commission 
from  Velasquez  upon  the  table,  and  after  kissing  his 
truncheon,  delivered  it  to  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
withdrew, 

Tiie  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not  long,  as 
Cortes  had  concerted  this  important  measure  with  his 
confidants,  and  had  prepared  the  other  members  with 
great  address,  for  the  part  which  he  wished  them  to 
take.*  His  resignation  was  accepted ;  and  as  the  un- 
interrupted tenor  of  their  prosperity  under  his  conduct 
afforded  the  most  satisfying  evidence  of  his  abilities 
for  command,  they,  by  their  unanimous  suffrage, 
elected  him  chief-justice  of  the  colony,  and  captain- 
general  of  its  army,  and  appointed  his  commission  to 
be  made  out  in  the  king's  name,  with  most  ample 
powers,  which  were  to  continue  in  force  until  the  royal 
pleasure  should  be  farther  known.  That  this  deed 
might  not  be  deemed  the  machination  of  a  junto,  the 
council  called  together  the  troops,  and  acquainted 
them  with  what  had  been  resolved.  The  soldiers, 
with  eager  applause,  ratified  the  choice  which  the 
council  had  made ;  the  air  resounded  with  the  name 
of  Cortes,  and  all  vowed  to  shed  their  blood  in  support 
of  his  authority. 

Cortes  having  now  brought  his  intrigues  to  the  de- 
sired issue,  and  shaken  off  his  mortifying  dependence 
on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  accepted  of  the  commission 
which  vested  in  hira  supreme  jurisdiction,  civil  as  well 
as  military,  over  the  colony,  with  many  professions  of 
respect  to  the  council,  and  gratitude  to  the  army. 
Together  with  his  new  command,  he  assumed  greater 
dignity,  and  began  to  exercise  more  extensive  powers. 
Formerly  he  had  felt  himself  to  be  only  the  deputy  of 
a  subject ;  now  he  acted  as  the  representative  of  his 
sovereign.  The  adherents  of  Velasquez,  fully  aware 
of  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  change  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Cortes,  could  no  longer  continue  silent  and 
passive  spectators  of  his  actions.  They  exclaimed 
openly  against  the  proceedings  of  the  council  as  illegal. 
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and  against  those  of  the  army  as  mutinous.  Cortes, 
instantly  perceiving  the  necessi^  of  giving  a  timely 
check  to  such  seditious  discourse  by  some  vigorous 
measure,  arrested  Ordaz,  Escudero,  and  Velasquez  de 
Leon,  the  ringleaders  of  this  faction,  and  sent  them 
prisoners  aboani  the  fleet,  loaded  with  chains.  Their 
dependants,  astonished  and  overawed,  remained  quiet ; 
and  Cortes,  more  desirous  to  reclaim  than  to  punish 
his  prisoners,  who  were  officers  of  great  merit,  courted 
their  friendship  with  such  assiduity  and  address,  that 
the  reconciliation  was  perfectly  cordial ;  and  on  the 
most  trying  occasions,  neither  their  connexion  with  the 
governor  of  Cuba,  nor  the  memory  of  the  indignity 
with  which  they  had  been  treated,  tempted  them  to 
swerve  from  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his  interest. 
In  this  as  well  as  hb  other  negotiations  at  this  critical 
conjuncture,  which  decided  with  respect  to  his  future 
fame  and  fortune,  Cortes  owed  much  of  his  success  to 
the  Mexican  gold,  which  he  distributed  with  a  liberal 
hand  both  among  his  friends  and  his  opponents. 

Cortes,  having  thus  rendered  the  union  between 
himself  and  his  army  indissoluble,  by  engaging  it  to 
join  him  in  disclaiming  any  dependence  on  the  gover- 
nor of  Cuba,  and  in  repeated  acts  of  disobedience  to 
his  authority,  thought  he  might  now  venture  to  quit  the 
camp  in  which  he  had  hitherto  remained,  and  advance 
into  the  country.  To  this  he  was  encouraged  by  an 
event  no  less  fortunate  than  seasonable.  Some  In- 
dians having  approached  his  camp  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  were  introduced  into  his  presence.  He  found 
that  they  were  sent  with  a  proffer  of  friendship  from 
the  cazique  of  Zempoalla^  a  considerable  town  at  no 
great  distance ;  and  from  their  answers  to  a  variety  of 
questions  which  he  put  to  them,  according  to  his  usual 
practice  in  every  interview  with  the  people  of  the 
country,  he  gathered,  that  their  master,  though  subject 
to  the  JNIexican  empire,  was  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and 
filled  with  such  dread  and  hatred  of  Montezuma,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  any 
prospect  of  deliverance  from  the  oppression   under 
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which  he  groaned.  On  hearing  this,  a  ray  of  light 
and  hope  broke  in  upon  the  mind  of  Cortes.  He  saw 
that  the  great  empire  which  he  intended  to  attack  was 
neither  perfectly  united,  nor  its  sovereign  universally 
beloved.  He  concluded,  that  the  causes  of  disaffec- 
tion could  not  be  confined  to  one  province ;  but  that 
in  other  corners  there  must  be  malcontents,  so  weary 
of  subjection,  or  so  desirous  of  change,  as  to  be  ready 
to  follow  the  standard  of  any  protector.  Full  of  those 
ideas,  on  which  he  began  to  form  a  scheme,  that  time, 
and  more  perfect  information  concerning  the  state  of 
the  country,  enabled  him  to  mature,  he  gave  a  most 
gracious  reception  to  the  Zempoallans,  and  promised 
soon  to  visit  their  cazique. 

In  order  to  perform  this  promise,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  vary  the  route  which  he  had  already  fixed  for 
his  march.  Some  officers,  whom  he  had  employed  to 
survey  the  coast,  having  discovered  a  village  named 
Quiabislan,  about  forty  miles  to  the  northward,  which, 
both  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  commo- 
diousness  of  the  harbour,  seemed  to  be  a  more  proper 
station  for  a  settlement  than  that  where  he  was  en- 
camped, Cortes  determined  to  remove  thither.  Zem- 
poalla  lay  in  his  way,  where  the  cazique  received  him 
m  the  manner  which  he  had  reason  to  expect — with 
gifts  and  caresses,  like  a  man  solicitous  to  gain  his 
good-will ;  with  respect  approaching  almost  to  adora- 
tion, like  one  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  deliverer. 
From  him  he  learned  many  particulars  with  respect  to 
the  character  of  Montezuma,  and  the  circumstances 
which  rendered  his  dominion  odious.  He  was  a  tyrant, 
as  the  cazique  told  him  with  tears,  haughty,  cruel, 
and  suspicious ;  who  treated  his  own  subjects  with 
arrogance,  ruined  the  conquered  provinces  by  exces- 
.sive  exactions,  and  often  tore  their  sons  and  daughters 
from  them  by  violence ;  the  former,  to  be  offered  as 
victims  to  his  gods ;  the  latter,  to  be  reserved  as  con- 
cubines for  himself  or  favourites.  Cortes,  in  reply  to 
him,  artfully  insinuated,  that  one  great  object  of  the 
Spaniards  in  visiting  a  country  so  remote  from  their 
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own,  was  to  redress  giievanees,  tod  to  relieve  the 
distressed;  and  hanng  encooraged  him  to  hope  for 
this  interpodtion  in  due  time,  he  continued  his  march 
to  Quiabislan. 

The  spot  which  his  officers  had  recommended  as  a 
proper  situation,  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  well  chosen, 
that  he  immediately  marked  out  ground  for  a  town. 
The  houses  to  be  erected  were  only  hats ;  but  these 
were  to  be  surrounded  with,  fortifications,  of  sufficient 
strength  to  resbt  the  assaults  of  an  Indian  army.  The 
Indisuis  of  Zempoalla  and  Quiabislan  lent  their  aid ; 
and  this  petty  station,  the  parent  of  so  many  mighty 
settlements,  was  soon  in  a  state  of  defence. 

While  engaged  in  this  necessary  work,  Cortes  bad 
several  interviews  with  the  (^ques  of  Zempoalla  and 
Quiabislan ;  and  availing  himself  of  dieir  wonder  and 
astonishment  at  the  new  objects  which  they  daily 
beheld,  he  gradually  inspired  them  with  sach  a  high 
opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  as  beings  of  a  superior  order 
and  irresistible  m  arms,  that,  relying  on  their  protec- 
tion, they  ventured  to  insult  the  Mexican  povtrer,  at 
the  very  name  of  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
tremble.  Some  of  Montezuma's  officers  having  ap- 
peared to  levy  the  usual  tribute,  and  to  demand  a 
certain  number  of  human  victims  as  an  expiation  for 
their  guilt  in  presuming  to  bold  intercourse  with  those 
strangers  whom  the  emperor  had  commanded  to  leave 
his  dominions,  instead  of  obeying  the  order,  the  ca- 
ziques  made  them  prisoners,  treated  them  with  great 
indignity,  and  as  their  superstition  was  no  less  barba- 
rous than  that  of  the  Mexicans,  they  prepared  to 
sacrifice  them  to  their  gods.  From  thb  last  danger 
they  were  delivered  by  the  interposition  of  Cortes, 
who  manifested  the  utmost  horror  at  the  mention  of 
such  a  deed.  The  two  caziques  having  now  been 
pushed  to  an  act  of  such  open  rebellion,  as  left  them 
no  hope  of  safety  but  in  attaching  themselves  inviola- 
bly to  the  Spaniards,  they  soon  completed  their  union 
with  them,  by  formally  acknowledging  themselves  to 
be  vassals  of  the  same  monarch.    Their  example  was 
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followed  by  the  TotoQaques,  a  fierce  people  who  ia* 
habited  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country.  They 
willingly  subjected  themselves  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
and  offered  to  accompany  Cortes  with  all  their  forces 
m  his  march  towards  Mexico. 

Cortes  had  now  been  above  three  months  in  New 
Spain ;  and  though  this  period  had  not  been  distin- 
guished by  martial  exploits,  every  moment  had  been 
employed  in  operations,  which,  though  less  splendid, 
were  more  important.  By  his  address  in  conducting 
his  intrigues  with  his  own  army,  as  well  as  his  saga* 
city  in  carrying  on  his  negotiations  with  the  natives, 
he  had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  suc- 
cess. But  whatever  confidence  he  might  place  in 
the  plan  which  he  had  formed,  he  could  not  but  per- 
ceive, that  as  his  title  to  command  was  derived  from 
a  doubtful  authority,  he  held  it  by  a  precarious 
tenure.  The  injuries  which  Velasquez  had  received, 
were  such  as  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  apply 
for  redress  to  their  common  sovereign ;  and  such  a 
representation,  he  foresaw,  might  be  given  of  his  con- 
duct, that  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  not  only  that 
he  might  be  degraded  from  his  present  rank,  but  sub- 
jected to  punishment.  Before  he  began  his  maich,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  the  most  effectual  precautions 
against  this  impending  danger.  With  this  view  he 
persuaded  the  magistrates  of  the  colony  at  Vera  Cruz 
to  address  a  letter  to  the  king,  the  chief  object  of 
which  was  to  justify  their  own  conduct  in  establishing 
a  colony  independent  on  the  jurisdiction  of  A^elas- 
quez.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  they  endeavoured 
to  detract  from  his  merit  in  fitting  out  the  two  former 
armaments  under  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  affirming 
that  these  had  been  equipped  by  the  adventurers  who 
engaged  in  the  expeditions,  and  not  by  the  governor. 
They  contended  that  the  sole  object  of  Velasquez  was 
to  trade  or  barter  with  the  natives,  not  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  New  Spain,  or  to  settle  a  colony  there, 
'i'hey  asserted  that  Cortes  and  the  officers  who  served 
under  him  had  defrayed  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
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penae  in  fitting  out  the  annament.  On  this  account, 
they  humbly  requeued  their  sovereign  to  ratify  what 
they  had  done  in  his  name;  and  to  confirm  Cortes  in 
the  supreme  command  by  his  royal  commission.  That 
Charles  might  be  induced  to  grant  more  readily  what 
they  demanded,  they  gave  him  a  pompous  description 
of  the  country  which  they  had  discovered :  of  its 
riches,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  their  civilization 
and  arts ;  thej  related  the  progress  which  they  had 
already  made  m  annexing  some  parts  of  the  country 
situated  on  the  sea-coast  to  the  crown  of  Castile ;  and 
mentioned  the  schemes  which  they  had  formed,  as 
well  as  the  hopes  which  they  entertained,  of  reducing 
the  whole  to  subjection.  Cortes  himself  wrote  in  a 
similar  strain ;  and  as  he  knew  that  the  Spanish 
court,  accustomed  to  the  exaggerated  representations 
of  every  new  country  by  its  discoverers,  would  give 
little  credit  to  their  splendid  accounts  of  New  Spain, 
if  these  were  not  accompanied  with  such  a  specimen 
of  what  it  contained  as  would  excite  a  high  idea  of  its 
opulence,  he  solicited  his  soldiers  to  relinquish  what 
they  might  claim  as  their  part  of  the  treasures  which 
had  hitherto  been  collected,  in  order  that  the  whole 
might  be  sent  to  the  king.>  Such  was  the  ascendant 
which  he  had  acquired  over  their  minds,  and  such 
their  own  romantic  expectations  of  future  wealth, 
that  an  army  of  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurers 
was  capable  of  this  generous  effort,  and  offered  to 
their  sovereigi^  the  richest  present  that  had  hitherto 
been  transmitted  from  the  New  World.  Portocarrero 
and  Montejo,  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  colony, 
were  appointed  to  carry  this  present  to  Castile,  with 
express  orders  not  to  touch  at  Cuba  in  their  passage 
thither. 

While  a  vessel  was  preparing  for  their  departure, 
an  unexpected  event  occasioned  a  general  alarm. 
Some  soldiers  and  sailors,  secretly  attached  to  Velas- 
quez, or  intimidated  at  the  prospect  of  the  dangers 
unavoidable  in  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  a  great  empiie  with  such  unequal  force,  formed 
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the  design  of  seizing  one  of  the  brigantines,  and 
making  their  escape  to  Cuba,  in  order  tx>  give  the 
governor  such  intelligence  as  might  enable  him  to 
intercept  the  ship  which  tvas  to  carry  the  treasure 
and  despatches  to  Spain.  This  conspiracy,  though 
formed  by  persons  of  low  rank,  was  conducted  with 
profound  secrecy ;  but  at  the  moment  when  every 
thing  was  ready  for  execution,  they  were  betrayed  by 
one  of  their  associates. 

Though  the  good  fortune  of  Cortes  interposed  so 
seasonably  on  this  occasion,  the  detection  of  this  con- 
spiracy filled  his  mind  with  most  disquieting  appre- 
hensions, and  prompted  him  to  execute  a  scneme 
which  he  had  long  revolved.  He  perceived  that  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  still  lurked  among  his  troops. 
He  observed,  that  many  of  his  men,  weary  of  the 
fatigue  of  service,  longed  to  revisit  their  settlements  in 
Cuba ;  he  resolved  therefore  to  cut  off  all  possibility 
of  retreat ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  determined  to  de- 
stroy his  fleet ;  but  as  he  durst  not  venture  to  exe- 
cute such  a  bold  resolution  by  his  single  authority, 
he  laboured  to  bring  his  soldiers  to  adopt  his  ideas 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  this  measure.  His 
address  in  accomplishing  this  was  not  inferior  to  the 
arduous  occasion  in  which  it  was  employed,  ^le 
persuaded  some,  that  the  ships  had  suffered  so  much 
by  having  been  long  at  sea,  as  to  be  altogether  unfit 
for  service  ;  to  others  he  pointed  out  what  a  season- 
able reinforcement  of  strength  they  would  derive  from 
the  junction  of  a  hundred  men,  now  unprofitably 
employed  as  sailors ;  and  to  all  he  represented  the 
necessity  of  fixing  their  eyes  and  wishes  upon  what 
was  before  them,  without  allowing  the  idea  of  a  re- 
treat once  to  enter  their  thoughts.  With  universal 
consent  the  ships  were  drawn  ashore,  and  after  strip- 
ping them  of  their  sails,  rigging,  iron  works,  and 
whatever  else  might  be  of  use,  they  were  broke  in 
pieces.  Thus,  from  an  eflTort  of  magnanimity,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  history,  five  hun- 
dred men  voluntarily  consented  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
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hostile  coimtrY,  filkd  with  poweiful  and  uoknown 
natioot ;  and  liavuig  pceeliuied  every  means  of  es- 
cape, left  themaelves  without  any  resource  hut  their 
own  yalour  and  peneverance. 

Nothing  now  retarded  Cortes ;  the  alacrity  of  his 
troops  and  the  disposition  ^of  lus  allies  were  equally 
£Bi?ourable.  All  the  advantages,  however,  derived 
from  the  latter,  though  procui^  by  much  assiduity 
and  address,  were  weU  nigh  lost  in  a  moment,  by  an 
indiscreet  sally  of  relidons  zeal,  which,  on  many  oc- 
casions, precipitated  Cortes  into  actions  inconsistent 
with  the  pruaence  that  distinguishes  his  character. 
Though  hitherto  he  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
to  explain  to  the  natives  the  errors  of  their  own  su- 
perstition, or  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  overturn 
the  altars  and  to  destroy  the  idols  in  the  chief  temple 
of  Zempoalla,  and  in  their  place  to  erect  a  crucifix 
and  an  ima^  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  people  be- 
held  this  with  astonishment  and  horror;  the  priests 
excited  them  to  arms ;  but  such  was  the  authority  of 
Cortes,  and  so  great  the  ascendant  which  the  Spa- 
niards had  acquired,  that  the  commotion  was  appeased 
without  bloodshed,  and  concord  perfectly  re-esta- 
blished. 

Cortes  began  his  march  from  Zempoalla  on  the 
16th  of  August,  with  five  hundred  men,  fifteen 
horse,  and  six  field-pieces.  •  The  rest  of  his  troops, 
consisting  chiefly  of  such  as  from  age  or  infirmity 
were  less  fit  for  active  service,  he  left  as  a  garrison  in 
Villa  Rica,  under  the  command  of  Escalante,  an 
officer  of  merit,  and  warmly  attached  to  his  interest. 
I'he  cazique  of  Zempoalla  supplied  him  with  pro- 
visions, and  with  two  hundred  of  those  Indians  called 
Tamemes,  whose  office,  in  a  country  where  tame  ani- 
mals were  unknown,  was  to  carry  burdens,  and  to 
perform  all  servile  labour.  They  were  a  great  relief 
to  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  hitherto  had  been  obliged, 
not  only  to  carry  their  own  baggage,  but  to  drag 
along  the  artillery  by  main  force.     He  offered  like- 
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wise  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops,  but  Cortes 
was  satisfied  with  four  hundred ;  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  choose  persons  of  such  note  as  might  prove 
hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  master.  Nothing 
memorable  happened  in  his  progress,  until  he  arrived 
on  the  confines  of  Tlascala.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
province,  a  warlike  people,  were  implacable  enemi^ 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  had  been  united  in  an  ancient 
alliance  with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla.  Though 
less  civilized  than  the  subjects  of  Montezuma,  they 
were  advanced  in  improvement  far  beyond  the  rude 
nations  of  America,  whose  manners  we  have  de- 
scribed. They  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
agriculture ;  they  dwelt  in  large  towns ;  they  were 
not  strangers  to  some  species  of  commerce ;  and  in 
the  imperfect  accounts  of  their  institutions  and  laws, 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  early  Spanish  writers,  we 
discern  traces  both  of  distributive  justice  and  of  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  in  their  interior  police. 

Cortes,  though  he  had  received  information  con- 
cerning the  martial  character  of  this  people,  flattered 
himself  that  his  professions  of  delivering  the  oppressed 
from  the  tyranny  of  Montezuma,  their  inveterate 
enmity  to  the  Mexicans,  and  the  example  of  their 
ancient  allies  the  Zempoallans,  might  induce  the 
Tlascalans  to  grant  him  a  friendly  reception.  In 
order  to  dispose  them  to  this,  four  Zempoallans  of 
great  eminence  were  sent  ambassadors,  to  request,  in 
his  name,  and  in  that  of  their  cazique,  that  they 
would  permit  the  Spaniards  to  pass  through  the  terri- 
tories of  the  republic,  in  their  way  to  Mexico.  But 
instead  of  the  favourable  answer  which  was  expected, 
the  Tlascalans  seized  the  ambassadors,  and  without 
any  regard  to  their  public  character,  made  prepara- 
tions for  sacrificing  them  to  their  gods.  At  the  same 
time,  they  assembled  their  troops,  in  order  to  oppose 
those  unknown  invaders,  if  they  should  attempt  to 
make  their  passage  good  by  force  of  arms.  They 
concluded,  from  Cortes's  proposal  of  visiting  Monte- 
zuma in  his  capital,  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  pro- 
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fessionsy  he  courted  the  friendship  of  a  monarch  whom 
they  both  hated  and  feared ;  and  his  imprudent  zeal 
in  violating  the  temples  in  Zempoalla  had  filled  the 
Tlascalans  with  horror,  as  they  were  no  less  attached 
to  their  superstition  than  the  other  nations  of  New 
Spain  ;  they  were  impatient  to  avenge  their  injured 
gods,  and  to  acquire  tike  merit  of  offenng  up  to  them, 
as  victims,  those  mipious  men  who  had  dared  to  profane 
their  altars ;  they  contemned  the  small  number  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  they  had  not  yet  measured  their  own 
strength  with  that  of  these  new  enemies,  and  had  no 
idea  of  the  superiority  which  they  derived  from  their 
arms  and  discipline. 

Cortes,  after  waiting  some  days  in  vain  for  the 
return  of  his  ambassadors,  advanced  into  the  Tlascalan 
territories.  As  the  resolutions  of  people  who  delight 
in  war  are  executed  with  no  less  promptitude  than 
they  are  formed,  he  found  troops  in  the  field  ready  to 
oppose  him.  They  attacked  him  with  great  intre- 
pidity, and,  in  the  first  encounter,  wounded  some  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  killed  two  horses ;  a  loss,  in  their 
situation,  of  great  moment,  because  it  was  irreparable. 
From  this  specimen  of  their  courage,  Cortes  saw  tlie 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  caution.  His  army 
marched  in  close  order  ;  he  chose  the  stations  where 
he  halted  with  attention,  and  fortified  every  camp 
with  extraordinary  care.  During  fourteen  days  he  was 
exposed  to  almost  uninterrupted  assaults,  the  Tlas- 
calans advancing  with  numerous  armies,  and  renewing 
the  attack  in  various  forms,  with  a  degree  of  valour 
and  perseverance  to  which  the  Spaniards  had  seen 
nothing  parallel  in  the  New  World. 

But  though  the  Tlascalans  brought  into  the  field 
such  numerous  armies  as  appear  sufficient  to  have 
overwhelmed  the  Spaniards,  they  were  never  able  to 
make  any  impression  upon  their  small  battalion. 
Singular  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  not  inexplicable. 
The  Tlascalans,  though  addicted  to  war,  were,  like  all 
unpolished  nations,  strangers  to  military  order  and 
discipline,  and  lost  in  a  great  measure  the  advantage 
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which  they  might  have  derived  from  their  numbers, 
and  the  impetuosity  of  their  attack,  by  their  constant 
solicitude  to  carry  off  the  dead  and  wounded.  This 
point  of  honour,  founded  on  a  sentiment  of  tenderness 
natural  to  the  human  mind  and  strengthened  by 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their  countrymen 
from  being  devoured  by  their  enemies,  was  universal 
among  the  people  of  New  Spain.  Attention  to  this 
pious  office  occupied  them  even  during  the  heat  of 
combat,  broke  their  union,  and  diminished  the  force 
of  the  impression  which  they  might  have  made  by  a 
joint  effort. 

Not  only  was  their  superiority  in  number  of  little 
avail,  but  the  imperfection  of  their  military  weapons 
rendered  their  valour  in  a  great  measure  inoffensive. 
After  three  battles,  and  many  skirmishes  and  assaults, 
not  one  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  field.  Arrows 
and  spears,  headed  with  flint  or  the  bones  of  fishes, 
stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  wooden  swords, 
though  destructive  weapons  among  naked  Indians, 
were  easily  turned  aside  by  the  Spanish  bucklers,  and 
could  hardly  penetrate  the  escaupiles,  or  quilted 
jackets,  which  the  soldiers  wore.  The  Tlascalans 
advanced  boldly  to  the  charge,  and  often  fought  hand 
to  hand.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded, 
though  all  slightly,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  any 
want  of  courage  or  strength  in  their  enemies,  but  to 
the  defect  of  the  arms  with  which  they  assailed  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  fury  with  which  the  Tlascalans 
attacked  the  Spaniards,  they  seemed  to  have  con- 
ducted their  hostilities  with  some  degree  of  barbarous 
generosity.  They  gave  the  Spaniards  warning  of 
their  hostile  intentions,  and  as  they  knew  that  their 
invaders  wanted  provisions,  and  imagined,  perhaps, 
like  the  other  Americans,  that  they  hsd  left  their  own 
country  because  it  did  not  afford  them  subsistence, 
they  sent  to  their  camp  a  large  supply  of  poultry  and 
maize,  desiring  them  to  eat  plentifully,  because  they 
scorned  to  attack  an  enemy  enfeebled  by  hunger ; 
and  it  would  be  an  affront  to  their  gods  to  offer  them 
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famisJieil  viclinis,  as  nell  as  diaagreeable  tu  theioEeli 
lo  feed  oa  stich  emaciateil  prefi 

When  they  wete  taught  bj  the  GrsI  encounter  «ilh 
thdr  new  eneniics,  that  it  waa  not  eas;  to  execule  lliia 
Ifareal ;  whea  thej  perceived,  is  the  lubsequeat 
angageniepta,  \iM  notwithBtaading  all  the  efibrts  of 
(heir  owa  valour,  uC  which  they  had  a  very  high 
opiniOD.  not  ooe  of  the  Spanianla  was  elaia  or  taken, 
Iney  began  to  cooceive  them  Lo  be  a.  aaperior  order 
of  beings,  agaiosl  whom  huinita  ponei  could  nol  avail- 
In  this  eitremily  ihey  had  tecouree  lo  their  priests, 
requiring  them  to  reveal  the  mjalerious  cauaes  of 
such  extraordinary  evenu.  and  to  declare  what  new 
means  lliey  shoultl  employ  in  order  la  repulse  those 
formidable  invaders.  The  pnests,  aflct  many  sacri- 
fices and  mcanlatioas,  (ielitered  [hU  response :  That 
these  strangeis  were  the  oSspriog  of  the  bus,  pro- 
created by  bis  an'unadng  energy  in  the  r^ions  of  the 
east;  that,  by  day,vrhUe  cherished  with  the  iaflueuEe 
of  his  parental  beaiuB.  they  were  invincible;  but  by 
night,  nhen  his  reviving  heat  </i3X  withdrawn,  their 
vigour  declined  and  fadHl  like  the  herbs  in  the  field, 
and  they  dwiniiled  down  into  mortal  men.  Theories 
lees  plausible  have  gained  credit  with  more  enlighleaed 
nations,  and  have  influenced  their  conduct.  la  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  TIaacalaos,  with  the  implicit 
couhdence  of  men  who  fancy  themselves  tu  be  under 
the  guidance  of  Ueaven,  acted  in  cantradictiou  lo 
one  of  their  moel  established  maiiois  in  war,  and 
Tentured  to  attack  the  enemy  with  a  strong  body 
the  Diaht-time,  in  hopes  of  destroying  them  whi 
enfeebled  and  surprivid.  But  Cartes  had  greaterj 
vigilance  and  disceromeat  than  to  be  deceived  by   '' 

rude  stratagems  of  an  Indian  army.     "''--  - 

at  his  out-posts,  observing  some  eitraominary  m 
menl  among  the  Tlascalani,  gave  the  alarm.     1 
UKHncnt  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  sallying 
disperseil  the  party  with  great  slaughter,  without  al- 
lowing it  to  approach  the  camp.    The  TIascalans 
convinLc)  by  sad  expeticuce  that  their  pricsU  bad. 
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deluded  them,  and  satisfied  that  they  attempted, 
in  vain,  either  to  deceive  or  to  vanquish  their  enemies, 
abated  their  fierceness,  and  began  to  incline  seriously 
to  peace. 

They  were  at  a  loss,  however,  m  what  manner  to 
address  the  strangers,  what  idea  to  form  of  their 
character,  and  whether  to  consider  them  as  beings  of 
a  gentle  or  of  a  malevolent  nature.  There  were  cir- 
cumstances in  their  conduct  which  seemed  to  favour 
each  opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  Spaniards 
constantly  dismissed  the  prisoners  whom  they  took, 
not  only  without  injury,  but  often  with  presents  of 
European  toys,  and  renewed  their  offers  of  peace 
after  every  victory ;  this  lenity  amazed  people,  who, 
according  to  the  exterminating  system  of  war  known 
in  America,  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  and  devour 
without  mercy  all  the  captives  taken  in  battle,  and 
disposed  them  to  entertain  favourable  sentiments  of 
the  humanity  of  their  new  enemies.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  as  Cortes  had  seized  fifty  of  their  coun- 
trymen who  brought  provisions  to  his  camp,  and, 
supposing  them  to  be  spies,  had  cut  off  their  hands ; 
this  bloody  spectacle,  added  to  the  terror  occasioned 
by  ti)e  fire-arms  and  horses,  filled  them  with  dreadful 
impressions  of  the  ferocity  of  their  invaders.  This 
uncertainty  was  apparent  in  their  mode  of  addressing 
the  Spaniards.  *  If,'  said  they,  *  you  are  divinities 
of  a  cruel  and  savage  nature,  we  present  to  you  five 
slaves,  that  you  may  drink  their  blood  and  eat  their 
flesh.  If  you  are  mild  deities,  accept  an  offering  of 
incense  and  variegated  plumes.  If  you  are  men,  here 
is  meat,  and  bread,  and  fruit  to  nourish  you.*  The 
peace  which  both  parties  now  desired  with  equal 
ardour,  was  soon  concluded.  The  Tlascalans  yielded 
themselves  as  vassals  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and 
engaged  to  assist  Cortes  in  all  his  future  operations. 
lie  took  the  republic  under  his  protection,  and  pro- 
mised to  defend  their  persons  and  possessions  from 
injury  or  violence. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  at  a  seasonable  juncture 
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for  the  Spaniards.  The  fatigue  of  service  among  a 
small  body  of  men,  surrounded  by  such  a  multitude 
of  enemies,  was  incredible.  Half  the  army  was  on 
duty  every  night,  and  even  they  whose  turn  it  was  to 
rest,  slept  always  upon  their  arms,  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  run  to  their  posts  on  a  moment's  warning. 
Many  of  them  were  wounded ;  a  good  number,  and 
among  these  Cortes  himself,  laboured  under  the  dis- 
tempers prevalent  in  hot  climates,  and  several  had 
died  since  they  set  out  from  Vera  Cruz.  Notwith- 
standing the  supplies  which  they  received  from  the 
Tlascalans,  they  were  often  in  want  of  provisions,  and 
so  destitute  of  the  necessaries  most  requisite  in  dan- 
gerous service,  that  they  had  no  salve  to  dress  their 
wounds,  but  what  was  composed  of  the  fat  of  the 
Indians  whom  thev  had  slain. 

Cortes  remainea  twenty  days  in  Tlascala,  in  order 
to  allow  his  troops  a  short  interval  of  repose  after  such 
hard  service.  During  that  time  he  was  employed  in 
transactions  and  inquiries  of  great  moment  with  re- 
spect to  his  future  schemes.  In  his  daily  conferences 
with  the  Tlascalan  chiefs,  he  received  information 
concerning  every  particular  relative  to  the  state  of  tlie 
Mexican  empire,  or  to  the  qualities  of  its  sovereign, 
which  could  be  of  use  in  regulating  his  conduct, 
whether  he  should  be  obliged  to  act  as  a  friend  or  as 
an  enemy.  As  he  found  that  the  antipathy  of  his  new 
allies  to  the  Mexican  nation  was  no  less  implacable 
than  had  been  represented,  and  perceived  what  benefit 
he  might  derive  from  the  aid  of  such  powerful  con- 
federates, he  employed  all  his  powers  of  insinuation  in 
order  to  gain  their  confidence.  Nor  was  any  extraor- 
dinary exertion  of  these  necessary.  The  Tlascalans, 
with  the  levity  of  mind  natural  to  unpolished  men, 
were,  of  their  own  accord,  disposed  to  run  from  the 
extreme  of  hatred  to  that  of  fondness.  Every  thing 
in  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  their  guests  was  to 
them  a  matter  of  wonder.  They  gazed  with  admira- 
tion at  whatever  the  Spaniards  did,  and  fancying  them 
to  be  <3f  heavenly  origin,  were  eager  not  only  to  comply 
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with  their  demands,  bot  to  anticipate  their  wishes. 
They  offered,  accordingly,  to  accompany  Cortes  in 
his  march  to  Mexico,  with  all  the  forces  of  the  re- 
public, under  the  command  of  their  most  experienced 

captains. 

As  soon  therefore  as  his  troops  were  fit  for  service, 
Cortes  resolved  to  continue  his  march  towards  Mexico. 
As  he  was  accompanied  by  six  thousand  Tlaacalans, 
he  had  now  the  command  of  forces  which  resembled 
a  regular  army.  They  directed  their  course  towards 
Cholula ;  Montezuma,  who  had  at  length  consented 
to  admit  the  Spaniards  into  his  presence,  having  in- 
formed Cortes  that  he  had  given  orders  for  his  friendly 
reception  there.  Cholula  was  a  considerable  town, 
and  though  only  five  leagues  distant  from  Tlascala, 
was  formerly  an  independent  state,  but  had  been 
lately  subjected  to  the  Mexican  empire.  This  was 
considered  by  all  the  people  of  New  Spain  as  a  holy 
place,  the  sanctuary  and  chief  seat  of  their  gods,  to 
which  pilgrims  resorted  from  every  province,  and  a 
greater  number  of  human  victims  were  offered  in  its 
principal  temple  than  even  in  that  of  Mexico.  Mon- 
tezuma seems  to  have  invited  the  Spaniards  thither, 
either  from  some  superstitious  hope  that  the  gods 
would  not  suffer  this  sacred  mansion  to  be  defiled, 
without  pouring  down  their  wrath  upon  those  impious 
strangers,  who  ventured  to  insult  their  power  in  the 
place  of  its  peculiar  residence ;  or  from  a  belief  that 
ne  himself  might  there  attempt  to  cut  them  off  with 
more  certain  success,  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  his  divinities. 

Cortes  had  been  warned  by  the  Tlascalans,  before 
he  set  out  on  his  march,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  ove' 
the  Cholulans.     He  himself,  though  received  into  th 
town  with  much  seeming  respect  and  cordiality,  ot 
served  several  circumstances  in  their  conduct  whir 
excited  suspicion.    Two  of  the  Tlascalans,  who  we 
encamped  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  as  t 
Cholulans   refused   to   admit   their   ancient  enen: 
within  its  precincts,  having  found  means  to  entci 
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disguise*  acquainted  Cortes,  that  they  observed  tlie 
women  and  children  of  the  principal  citizens  retiring: 
in  great  hurry  every  night ;  and  that  six  children  had 
been  sacrificed  in  the  chief  temple,  a  rite  which  indi- 
cated the  execution  of  some  warlike  enterprise  to  be 
approaching.  At  the  same  time,  Marina  the  inter- 
preter received  information  from  an  Indian  woman  of 
distinction,  whose  confidence  she  had  gained,  that  the 
destruction  of  her  friends  was  concerted ;  that  a  body 
of  Mexican  troops  lay  concealed  near  the  town  ;  tiiat 
some  of  the  streets  were  barricaded,  and  in  others 
pits  or  deep  trenches  were  du?,  and  slightly  covered 
over,  as  traps  into  which  the  horses  might  fall ;  that 
stones  or  missive  weapons  were  collected  on  the  tops 
of  the  temples,  with  which  to  overwhelm  the  infantry  ; 
that  the  fatal  hour  was  now  at  hand,  and  their  ruin 
unavoidable.  Cortes,  alarmed  at  this  concurring  evi- 
dence, secretly  arrested  three  of  the  chief  priests,  ai)(l 
extorted  from  them  a  confession  that  confirmed  tlio 
intelligence  which  he  had  received.  As  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost,  he  instantly  resolved  to  prevent  l»i^ 
enemies,  and  to  iuHict  on  them  such  dreadful  ven- 
geance as  might  strike  Montezuma  and  his  subjects 
with  terror.  For  this  purpose,  the  Spaniards  and 
Zempoallans  were  drawn  up  in  a  large  court,  which 
had  been  allotted  for  their  quarters,  near  the  centre  of 
the  town  ;  the  Tlascalans  had  orders  to  advance  ;  the 
magistrates  and  several  of  the  chief  citizens  were  sent 
for,  under  various  pretexts,  and  seized.  On  a  si'jnal 
given,  the  troops  rushed  out,  and  fell  upon  the  multi- 
tude, destitute  of  leaders,  and  so  much  astonished, 
that  the  weapons  dropping  from  their  hands,  tliev 
stood  motionless,  and  incapable  of  defence.  While. 
the  Spaniards  pressed  them  in  front,  the  Tlascnlon-; 
attacked  them  in  the  rear.  The  streets  were  filled 
with  bloodshed  and  death.  The  temples,  which  :if- 
fordcd  a  retreat  to  the  priests  and  some  of  the  kadiiij: 
men,  were  set  on  fire,  and  they  perished  in  the  llame>. 
This  scene  of  horror  continued  two  days.  At  lon.'th 
the  carnairc  ceased,  after  the  slaughter  of  six  thous  ind 
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Cholulans,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Spantard. 
Cortes  then  released  the  magistrates,  and  reproaching 
them  bitterly  for  their  intended  treachery,  declared, 
that  as  justice  was  now  appeased,  he  forgave  the  of- 
fence, but  required  them  to  recall  the  citizens  who  had 
fled,  and  re-establish  order  in  the  town.  Such  was 
the  ascendant  which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  over 
this  superstitious  race  of  men,  and  so  deeply  were  they 
impressed  with  an  opinion  of  their  supenor  discern- 
ment, as  well  as  power,  that,  in  obedience  to  this 
command,  the  city  was  in  a  few  days  filled  again  with 
people,  who,  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  sacred  buildings, 
yielded  respectful  service  to  men  whose  hands  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  their  relations  and  fellow- 
citizens. 

From  Cholula,  Cortes  advanced  directly  towards 
Mexico,  which  was  only  twenty  leagues  distant.     In 
every  place  through  which  he  passed,  he  was  received 
as  a  person  possessed  of  sufficient  power  to  deliver  the 
empire  from  the  oppression  under  which  it  groaned ; 
and  the  caziques  or  governors  communicated  to  him  all 
the  grievances  which  they  felt  under  the  tyrannical 
government  of  Montezuma,  with  that  unreserved  con- 
fidence which  men  naturally  repose  in  superior  beings. 
When  Cortes  first  observed  the  seeds  of  discontent  in 
the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,   hope  dawned 
upon  his  mind ;  but  when  he  now  discovered  such 
symptoms  of  alienation  from  their  monarch  near  tho 
seat  of  government,  he  concluded  that  the  vital  parts 
of  the  constitution  were  affected,  and  conceived  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  overturning  a  state, 
whose  natural  strength  was  thus  divided  and  impaired 
While  those   reflections  encouraged  the   general  t 
persist  in  his  arduous  undertaking,  the  soldiers  we? 
no  less  animated  by  observations  more  obvious  to  the 
capacity.      In    descending  from  the    mountains 
Chalco,  across  which  the  road  lay,  the  vast  plain 
Mexico  opened  gradually  to  their  view.     When  tl 
first  beheld  this  prospect,  one  of  the  most  striking  ; 
beautiful  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  when  they  obsei 
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fertile  and  cultivated  fields  stretching  farther  than  the 
eye  could  reach ;  when  they  saw  a  lake  resembling 
the  sea  in  extent,  encompassed  with  large  towns,  and 
discovered  the  capital  city  rising  upon  an  island  in  the 
middle,  adorned  with  its  temples  and  turrets;  the 
scene  so  far  exceeded  their  imagination,  that  some 
believed  the  fanciful  descriptions  of  romance  were 
realized,  and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  and  gilded 
domes  were  presented  to  their  sight;  others  could 
hardly  persuade  themselves  that  this  wonderful  spec- 
tacle was  any  thing  more  than  a  dream.  As  they 
advanced,  their  doubts  were  removed,  but  their  amaze- 
ment increased.  They  were  now  fully  satisfied  that 
the  country  was  rich  beyond  any  conception  which 
they  had  formed  of  it,  and  flattered  themselves  that  at 
length  they  should  obtain  an  ample  recompense  for  all 
their  services  and  sufferings. 

Many  messengers  arrived  successively  from  Mon- 
tezuma, permitting  them  one  day  to  advance,  requir- 
ing them  on  the  next  to  retire,  as  his  hopes  or  fears 
alternately  prevailed ;  and  so  wonderful  was  this  in- 
fatuation, which  seems  to  be  unaccountable  on  any 
supposition  but  that  of  a  superstitious  dread  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature,  that  Cortes 
was  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before  the 
monarch  had  determined  whether  to  receive  him  as  a 
friend,  or  to  oppose  him  as  an  enemy. 

When  they  drew  near  the  city,  about  a  thousand 
persons,  who  appeared  to  be  of  distinction,  came 
forth  to  meet  them,  adorned  with  plumes  and  clad  in 
mantles  of  fine  cotton.  Each  of  these,  in  his  order, 
passed  by  Cortes,  and  saluted  him  according  to  the 
mode  deemed  most  respectful  and  submissive  in  their 
country.  They  announced  the  approach  of  Monte- 
zuma himself,  and  soon  after  his  harbingers  came  in 
sight.  There  appeared  first  two  hundred  persons  in 
an  uniform  dress,  with  large  plumes  of  feathers,  alike 
in  fashion,  marching  two  and  two,  in  deep  silence, 
bare-footed,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
These  were  followed  by  a  company  of  higher  rank, 
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ia  their  most  showy  apparel,  in  the  midst  of  whom 
was  MoDtezuma,  in  a  chair  or  litter  richly  ornamented 
with  gold  and  feathers  of  various  colours.  Four  of 
his  principal  favourites  carried  him  on  their  shoulders, 
others  supported  a  canopy  of  curious  workmanship 
over  his  head.  Before  him  marched  three  officers 
with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hands,  which  they  lifted  up 
on  high  at  certain  intervals,  and  at  that  signal  all  the 
people  bowed  their  heads,  and  hid  their  faces,  as  un- 
worthy to  look  on  so  great  a  monarch.  When  he 
drew  near,  Cortes  dismounted,  advancing  towards 
him  with  officious  haste,  and  in  a  respectful  posture. 
At  the  same  time  Montezuma  alighted  from  his  chair, 
and  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two  of  his  near  relations, 
approached  with  a  slow  and  stately  pace,  his  atten- 
dants covering  the  street  with  cotton  cloths,  that  he 
might  not  touch  the  ground.  Cortes  accosted  him 
with  profound  reverence,  after  the  European  fashion. 
He  returned  the  salutation,  according  to  the  mode  of 
his  country,  by  touching  the  earth  with  his  hand,  and 
then  kissing  it.  This  ceremony,  the  customary  ex- 
pression of  veneration  from  inferiors  towards  those 
who  were  above  them  in  rank,  appeared  such  amazing 
condescension  in  a  proud  monarch,  who  scarcely 
deigned  to  consider  the  rest  of  mankind  as  of  the 
same  species  with  himself,  that  all  his  subjects  firmly 
believed  those  persons,  before  whom  he  humbled 
himself  in  this  manner,  to  be  something  more  than 
human.  Accordingly,  as  they  marched  through  the 
crowd,  the  Spaniards  frequently,  and  with  much  sa- 
tisfaction, heard  themselves  denominated  Teules,  or 
divinities.  Nothing  material  passed  in  this  first  inter- 
view. Montezuma  conducted  Cortes  to  the  quarters 
which  he  had  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  imme- 
diately took  leave  of  him,  with  a  politeness  not  un- 
worthy of  a  court  more  refined.  *  You  are  now,' 
says  he,  '  with  your  brothers  in  your  own  house ; 
refresh  yourselves  after  your  fatigue,  and  be  happy 
until  I  return.'  The  place  allotted  to  the  Spaniards 
for  their  lodging  was  a  house  built  by  the  father  of 
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Montezuma.  It  was  surrouaded  by  a  stone  wall, 
with  towers  at  proper  distances,  which  served  for  de- 
fence as  well  as  for  ornament,  and  its  apartments  and 
courts  were  so  large,  as  to  accommodate  both  the 
Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies.  The  first  care  of 
Cortes  was  to  take  precautions  for  his  security,  by 
planting  the  artillery  so  as  to  command  the  different 
avenues  which  led  to  it,  by  appointing  a  large  division 
of  his  troops  to  be  always  on  guard,  and  by  posting 
)  sentinels  at  proper  stations,  with  injunctions  to  observe 
the  same  vigilant  discipline  as  if  they  were  within 
sight  of  an  enemy's  camp. 

In  the  evening,  Montezuma  returned  to  visit  his 
guests  with  the  same  pomp  as  in  their  first  interview, 
and  brought  presents  of  such  value,  not  only  to  Cortes 
and  to  his  officers,  but  even  to  the  private  men,  as 
proved  the  liberality  of  the  monarch  to  be  suitable  to 
the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  A  long  conference  en- 
sued, in  which  Cortes  learned  what  was  the  opinion 
of  Montezuma  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
an  established  tradition,  he  told  him,  among  the  Mexi- 
cans, that  their  ancestors  came  originally  from  a 
remote  region,  and  conquered  the  provinces  now 
subject  to  his  dominion ;  that  after  they  were  settled 
there,  the  great  captain  who  conducted  this  colony, 
returned  to  his  own  country,  promising,  that  at  some 
future  period  his  descendants  should  visit  them,  assume 
the  government,  and  reform  their  constitution  and 
laws  ;  that  from  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  of  Cortes 
and  his  followers,  he  was  convinced  that  they  were 
the  very  persons  whose  appearance  the  Mexican  tra- 
ditions and  prophecies  taught  them  to  expect ;  that 
accordingly  he  had  received  them,  not  as  strangers, 
but  as  relations  of  the  same  blood  and  parentage,  and 
desired  that  they  might  consider  themselves  as  masters 
in  his  dominions,  for  both  himself  and  his  subjects 
should  be  ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  and  even 
to  prevent  their  wishes.  Cortes  made  a  reply  in  his 
usual  style,  with  respect  to  the  dignity  and  power  of 
his  sovereign,  and  his  intention  in  sending  liim  into 
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that  country;  artfully ^Dtleavou ring  so  to  frame  hi? 
discourse,  that  it  might  coincide  as  nnich  as  possible 
with  the  idea  which  Montezuma  had  formed  concemiDg 
the  origin  of  the  Spaniards.  Next  morning,  Cortes 
and  some  of  his  principal  attendants  were  admitted  to 
a  public  audience  of  the  emperor.  The  three  subse- 
quent days  were  employed  in  viewing  the  city,  the 
appearance  of  which,  so  far  superior  in  the  order  of 
its  buildings  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  any 
place  the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in  America,  and  ^t  < 
so  little  resembling  the  structure  of  an  European  city, 
filled  them  with  surprise  and  admiration. 

Mexico,  or  Tenuchtitlanf  as  it  was  anciently  called 
by  the  natives,  is  situated  in  a  large  plain,  environed 
by  mountains  of  such  height,  that,  though  within  the 
torrid  zone,  the  temperature  of  its  climate  is  mild  and 
healthful.  All  the  moisture  which  descends  from  the 
high  grounds  is  collected  in  several  lakes,  the  two 
largest  of  which,  of  about  ninety  miles  in  circuit,  com- 
municate with  each  other.  The  waters  of  the  one  are 
fresh,  those  of  the  others  brackish.  On  the  banks  of 
the  latter,  and  on  some  small  islands  adjoining  to  them, 
the  capital  of  Montezuma's  empire  was  built.  The 
access  to  the  city  was  by  artificial  causeways  or 
streets  formed  of  stones  and  earth,  about  thirty  feet  in 
breadth.  As  the  waters  of  the  lake  during  the  rainy 
season  overflowed  the  flat  country,  these  causeways 
were  of  considerable  length.  That  of  Tacuba,  on  the 
west,  extended  a  mile  and  a  half;  that  of  Tepeaca, 
on  the  north-west,  three  miles ;  that  of  Cuoyacan,  to- 
wards the  south,  six  miles.  On  the  east  there  was 
no  causeway,  and  the  city  could  be  approached  only 
by  canoes.  In  each  of  these  causeways  were  openings 
at  proper  intervals,  through  which  the  waters  flowed, 
and  over  these  beams  of  timber  were  laid,  which  being 
covered  with  earth,  the  causeway  or  street  had  every 
where  an  uniform  appearance.  As  the  approaches  to 
the  city  were  singular,  its  construction  was  remnrkable. 
Not  only  the  temples  of  their  gods,  but  the  house; 
belonging  to  the  monarch,  and  to  persons  of  distinc 


linn,  were  of  *uph  dimensions,  Ihat  in  comirarifidn  » 
■By  atlier  liuildinga  nhich  liad  been  hilherto  dis- 
covurad  in  Amerios,  thay  might  be  termed  magnifi- 
cenl.  The  baliilatious  of  the  common  people  were 
mean,  resembling  tlie  hula  of  otlier  Indiana.  But  the; 
were  all  placed  in  a  re^lar  manaer,  on  the  banks  m 
tile  canala  wbich  paas^  through  the  city,  in  some  of 
ils  diBliicls,  or  on  tne  aides  af  the  streets  which  loter- 
tecled  it  in  other  quarters.  In  several  places  were 
large  openings  or  squares,  one  of  which,  allotted  for 
the  great  market,  is  eaid  to  have  been  so  spacioLii,  that 
forty  or  6ftf  thousand  parsons  ciiried  on  IrafHc  there. 
In  this  city,  the  pride  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
noblest  moaument  of  the  industry  and  art  of  man, 
while  iinBuquiinled  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  destitute 
of  aid  from  any  domesiic  animal,  tlie  Spaniards,  who 
are  most  moderate  in  their  computations,  reckon  Ihat 
there  were  at  least  siily  thonsend  inhabitaots. 

But  how  ranch  soever  the  novelty  of  those  objocta    , 
might  amuse  or  aflooish  the  Spaniards,  they  felt  the 
utmost  solicitude  with  respect  to  llieir  own  Bituatioo.    , 
They  perceived  that,  by  breaking  the  bridges  placed  J 
aX  certain  mt^rvals  on  Ibe  cau»ways,  or  by  deslroyine 
part  of  the  causeways  themse' 
be  rendered   impracticable, 
cooped  up  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  city,  aDrrounded 
by  multitudes  suflicieot  to  overwhelm  them,  and  mlh* 
out  a  possibility  of  receiviag  aid  from  tiieir  allies.^ 
Monleznma  had,   indeed,  received   them   with  dii<   ' 
lingulsbed  respect.     But  ought  they  to  reckon  upon 
this  as  real,  or  1o  considei  it  as  feigned  1    Even  if  it 
were  sincere,  could  ihey  promise  on  its 
Their  safety  depended  upon  the  will  of 

an  order  flowing  From  his  caprice,  nr  a  word  uttered 
by  him  in  pasMon,  might  decide  irrevocably  concern- 
ing their  ^te. 
These  reflection  . 
,   meanest  soldier,  did  not  ei^cape  the  vigilant  sai^acity  of 
I   their  general.    Before  he  ixlout  from  Cholula.  Curtei 
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Iiad  received  advice  from  Villa  Rica,  that  Qualpo- 
poca,  one  of  the  Mexican  generals  on  the  frontiers, 
naving  assembled  an  army  in  order  to  attack  some  of 
the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  had  encouraged  to 
throw  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  Escalante  had  marched 
out  with  part  of  the  garrison  to  support  his  allies ;  that 
an  engagement  had  ensued,  in  which,  though  the 
Spanish  were  victorious,  Escalante,  with  seven  of  his 
men,  had  been  mortally  wounded,  his  horse  killed, 
and  one  Spaniard  had  been  surrounded  by  the  enemy 
and  taken  alive ;  that  the  head  of  this  unfortunate 
captive,  after  being  carried  in  triumph  to  different 
cities,  in  order  to  convince  the  people  that  their  in- 
vaders were  not  immortal,  had  been  sent  to  Mexico. 
Cortes,  though  alarmed  with  this  intelligence,  as  an 
indication  of  Montezuma's  hostile  intentions,  had  con- 
tinued his  march.  But  as  soon  as  he  entered  Mexico, 
he  became  sensible,  that,  from  an  excess  of  confidence 
in  the  superior  valour  and  discipline  of  his  troo{^,  as 
well  as  from  the  disadvantage  of  having  nothing  to 
guide  him  in  an  unknown  country,  but  the  defective 
intelligence  which  he  had  received  from  people  with 
whom  his  mode  of  communication  was  very  imperfect, 
ho  had  pushed  forward  into  a  situation,  where  it  was 
difficult  to  continue,  and  from  which  it  was  dangerous 
to  retire.  Disgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,  was  the  certain 
consequence  of  attempting  the  latter.  The  success  of 
hi'5  enterprise  depended  upon  supporting  the  high 
o])inion  which  the  people  of  New  Spain  had  formed 
with  respect  to  the  irresistible  power  of  his  arms. 
Upon  the  first  symptom  of  timidity  on  his  part,  their 
veneration  would  cease,  and  INIontezuma,  whom  fear 
alone  restrained  at  present,  would  let  loose  upon  him 
the  whole  force  of  his  empire.  At  the  same  time,  he 
knew  that  the  countenance  of  his  own  sovereign  was 
to  be  obtained  only  by  a  series  of  victories,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  merit  of  extraordinary  success  could 
screen  his  conduct  from  the  censure  of  irregularity. 
From  all  these  considerations,  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  his  station,  and  to  extricate  himself  out  of  the 
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difficulties  in  which  one  bold  step  had  involved  him 
by  venturing  upon  another  still  bolder.  The  situation 
was  trying,  but  his  mind  was  equal  to  it ;  and  after 
revolving  the  matter  with  deep  attention,  he  fixed 
upon  a  plan  no  less  extraordinary  than  daring,  lie 
determined  to  seize  Montezuma  in  his  palace,  and  to 
carry  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  From 
the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Mexicans  for  the 
person  of  their  monarch,  as  well  as  their  implicit  sub- 
mission to  his  will,  he  hoped,  by  having  Montezuma 
in  his  power,  to  acquire  the  supreme  direction  of  their 
affairs ;  or,  at  least,  with  such  a  sacred  pledge  in  his 
hands,  he  made  no  doubt  of  being  secure  from  any 
effort  of  their  violence. 

This  he  immediately  proposed  to  his  officers.  The 
timid  startled  at  a  measure  so  ai^dacious,  and  raised 
objections.  The  more  intelligent  and  resolute,  con- 
scious that  it  was  the  only  resource  in  which  there 
appeared  any  prospect  of  safety,  wawmly  approved  of 
it,  and  brought  over  their  companions  so  cordially  to 
the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  agreed  instantly  to  make 
the  attempt.  At  his  usual  hour  of  visiting  Monte- 
zuma, Cortes  went  to  the  palace,  accompanied  by 
Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Lugo,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  and 
Davila,  five  of  his  principal  officers,  and  as  many 
trusty  soldiers.  Thirty  chosen  men  followed,  not  in 
regular  order,  but  sauntering  at  some  distance,  as  if 
they  had  no  object  but  curiosity ;  small  parties  were 
posted  at  proper  intervals,  in  all  the  streets  leading 
from  the  Spanish  quarters  to  the  court ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops,  with  the  Tlascalan  allies,  were 
under  arms,  ready  to  sally  out  on  the  first  alarm. 
Cortes  and  his  attendants  were  admitted  without  sus- 
picion :  the  Mexicans  retiring,  as  usual,  out  of  respect. 
He  addressed  the  monarch  in  a  tone  very  different 
from  that  which  he  had  employed  in  former  confer- 
ences, reproaching  hun  bitterly  as  the  author  of  tlie 
violent  assault  made  upon  the  Spaniards  by  one  of  his 
officers,  and  demanded  public  reparation  for  the  loss 
which  they  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  some  of  their 
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companions,  as  well  as  for  the  insult  offered  to  the 
great  prince  whose  servants  they  were.    Montezuma, 
confounded  at  this  unexpected  accusation,  and  chang- 
ing colour,  either  from  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  from 
feeling  the  indignity  with  which   he  was  treated, 
asserted  his  own  innocence  with  great  earnestness, 
and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  gave  orders  instantly  to  bring 
Qualpopoca  and  his  accomplices  prisoners  to  Mexico. 
Cortes  replied,  with  seeming  complaisance,  that  a 
declaration  so  respectable  left  no  doubt  remaining  in 
his  own  mind,  but  that  something  more  was  requisite 
to  satisfy  his  followers,  who  would  never  be  convinced 
that  Montezuma  did  not  harbour  hostile  intentions 
against  them,  unless,  as  an  evidence  of  his  confidence 
and  attachment,  he  removed  from  his  own  palace,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  where 
he  should  be  served  and  honoured  as  became  a  great 
monarch.    The  first  mention  of  so  strange  a  proposal 
bereaved  Montezuma  of  speech,  and  almost  of  motion. 
At  length,  indignation  guve  him  utterance,  and  he 
haughtily  answered,  *  That  persons  of  his  rank  were 
not  accustomed  voluntarily  to  give  up  themselves  as 
prisoners ;  and  were  he  mean  enough  to  do  so,  his 
subjects  would  not  permit  such  an  affront  to  be  offered 
to  their  sovereign.'    Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force, 
endeavoured  alternately  to  soothe  and  to  intimidate 
him.     The   altercation  became  warm  ;   and  having 
continued  above  three  hours,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  an 
impetuous  and  gallant  young  man,  exclaimed  with 
impatience,  *  Why  waste  more  time  in  vain  ?    Let  us 
either  seize  him  instantly,  or  stab  him  to  the  heart.* 
The  threatening  voice  and  fierce  gestures  with  which 
these  words  were  uttered,  struck  Montezuma.     The 
Spaniards,  he  was  sensible,  had  now  proceeded  so  far, 
as  left  him  no  hope  that  they  would  recede.    His  own 
danger  was  imminent,  the  necessity  unavoidable.    He 
saw  both,  and  abandoning  himself  to  his  fate,  com- 
plied with  their  request. 

His  officers  were  called.    He  communicated  to  them 
his  resolution.     Though  astonished  and  afflicted,  they 
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presumed  not  to  question  the  will  of  their  master,  but 
carried  him  in  silent  pomp,  all  bathed  in  tears,  to 
the  Spanish  quarters.  When  it  was  known  that  the 
strangers  were  conveying  away  the  emperor,  the  people 
broke  out  into  the  wildest  transports  of  grief  and  rage, 
threatening  the  Spaniards  with  immediate  destruction, 
as  the  punishment  justly  due  to  their  impious  audacity. 
But  as  soon  as  Montezuma  appeared  with  a  seeming 
gaiety  of  countenance,  and  waved  his  hand,  the  tumult 
was  hushed ;  and  upon  his  declaring  it  to  be  of  his 
own  choice  that  be  went  to  reside  for  some  time  among 
his  new  friends,  the  multitude,  taught  to  revere  every 
intimation  of  their  sovereign's  pleasure,  quietly  dis- 
persed. 

Montezuma  was  received  in  the  Spanish  quarters 
with  all  the  ceremonious  respect  which  Cortes  had 
promised.  He  was  attended  by  his  own  domestics, 
and  served  with  his  usual  state.  His  principal  officers 
had  free  access  to  him,  and  he  carried  on  every  func- 
tion of  government  as  if  he  had  been  at  perfect  liberty. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  watched  him  with  the  scru- 
pulous vigilance  which  was  natural  in  guarding  such 
an  important  prize,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to 
soothe  and  reconcile  him  to  his  situation,  by  every 
external  demonstration  of  regard  and  attachment.  But 
from  captive  princes  the  hour  of  humiliation  and  suf- 
fering is  never  far  distant.  Qualpopoca,  his  son,  and 
five  of  the  principal  officers  who  served  under  him, 
were  brought  prisoners  to  the  capital,  in  consequence 
of  the  orders  which  Montezuma  had  issued.  'I'he 
emperor  gave  them  up  to  Cortes,  that  he  might  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  their  crime,  and  determine 
their  punishment.  They  were  formally  tried  by  a 
Spanish  court-martial ;  and  though  they  had  acted  no 
other  part  than  what  became  loyal  subjects  and  brave 
men,  in  obeying  the  orders  of  their  lawful  sovereign, 
and  in  opposing  the  invaders  of  their  country,  they 
were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  unliappy 
victims  were  instantly  led  forth.  The  pile  on  wliirlj 
they  were  laid  was  composed  of  the  weapons  collected 
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in  the  royal  magaune  tor  the  public  defence.  An 
innumerable  multitude  of  Mexicans  beheld,  in  silent 
astonishment,  the  double  insult  offered  to  the  majesty 
of  their  empire,  an  officer  of  distinction  committed  to 
the  flames  by  the  authority  of  strangers,  for  having 
done  what  he  owed  in  duty  to  his  natural  sovereign ; 
^nd  the  arms  provided  by  the  foresight  of  their  an- 
cestors for  avenging  public  wrongs,  consumed  before 
their  eyes. 

But  these  were  not  the  most  shocking  indigpities 
which  the  Mexicans  had  to  bear.  The  Spaniards, 
convinced  that  Qualpopoca  would  not  have  ventured 
to  attack  Kscalante  without  orders  from  his  master, 
were  not  satisfied  with  inflicting  vengeance  on  the 
instrument  employed  in  committing  that  crime,  while 
the  author  of  it  escaped  with  impunity.  Just  before 
Qualpopoca  was  led  out  to  suffer,  Cortes  entered  the 
apartment  of  Montezuma,  followed  by  some  of  his 
officers,  and  a  soldier  carrying  a  pair  of  fetters  ;  and 
approaching  the  monarch  with  a  stern  countenance, 
told  him.,  that  as  the  persons  who  were  now  to  un- 
dergo the  punishment  which  they  merited,  had  charged 
him  as  the  cause  of  the  outrage  committed,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  likewise  should  make  atonement  for 
that  guilt ;  then  turning  away  abruptly,  without  wait- 
ing for  a  reply,  commanded  the  soldiers  to  clap  the 
fetters  on  his  legs.  The  orders  were  instantly  executed. 
The  disconsolate  monarch,  trained  up  with  an  idea 
that  his  pei'son  was  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  con- 
sidering this  profanation  of  it  as  the  prelude  of  imme- 
diate death,  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations  and 
complaints.  His  attendants,  speechless  with  horror,  fell 
at  his  feet,  bathing  them  with  their  tears ;  and  bearing 
up  the  fetters  in  their  hands,  endeavoured  with  officious 
tenderness  to  lighten  their  pressure.  Nor  did  their 
grief  and  despondency  abate  until  Cortes  returned 
from  the  execution,  and  with  a  cheerful  countenance 
ordered  the  fetters  to  be  taken  off.  As  JMontezuma's 
spirits  had  sunk  with  unmanly  dejection,  they  now 
rose  into  indecent  joy  ;  and  with  an  unbecoming  tran- 
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sitioD,  he  passed  at  once  from  the  anguish  of  despair 
to  transports  of  gratitude  and  expressions  of  fondness 
towards  his  deliverer. 

The  rigour  with  which  Cortes  punished  the  un- 
happy persons  who  first  presumed  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  his  followers,  seems  to  have  made  all  the 
impression  that  he  desired.  The  spirit  of  Montezuma 
was  not  only  overawed,  but  subdued.  During  six 
months  that  Cortes  remained  in  Mexico,  the  monarch 
continued  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  with  an  appearance 
of  as  entire  satisfaction  and  tranquillity,  as  if  he  had 
resided  there,  not  from  constraint,  but  through  choice. 
His  ministers  and  officers  attended  him  as  usual.  He 
took  cognizance  of  all  affairs  ;  every  order  was  issued 
in  his  name.  The  external  aspect  of  government  ap- 
pearing the  same,  and  all  its  ancient  forms  being 
scrupulously  observed,  the  people  were  so  little  sen- 
sible of  any  change,  that  they  obeyed  the  mandates 
of  their  monarch  with  the  same  submissive  reverence 
as  ever.  Such  was  the  dread  which  both  Montezuma 
and  his  subjects  had  of  the  Spaniards,  or  such  the 
veneration  in  which  they  held  them,  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  deliver  their  sovereign  from  confine- 
ment ;  and  though  Cortes,  relying  on  this  ascendant 
which  he  had  acquired  over  their  minds,  permitted 
him  not  only  to  visit  his  temples,  but  to  make  hunting 
excursions  beyond  the  lake,  a  guard  of  a  few  Spa- 
niards carried  with  it  such  a  terror  as  to  intimidate 
the  multitude,  and  secure  the  captive  monarch. 

Cortes  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  powers 
which  he  possessed  by  being  able  to  act  in  the  name 
of  Montezuma.  He  sent  some  Spaniards,  whom  he 
judged  best  qualified  for  such  commissions,  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  accompanied  by  persons  of 
distinction,  whom  Montezuma  appointed  to  attend 
them  both  as  guides  and  protectors.  They  visited 
mo!«t  of  the  provinces,  viewed  their  soil  and  produc- 
tions, surveyed  with  particular  care  the  districts  which 
yii'lded  gold  or  silver,  pitched  upon  several  places  as 
proper  stations  for  future  colonics,  and  endeavoured 
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to  preptre  tbt  aunds  of  tke  people  for  wlmittiiig  to 
the  Spenifh  yoke.  While  they  were  that  emplo^» 
Cortcf,  to  the  nime  mod  by  die  authority  of  Moote- 
zama,  degraded  loiDe  of  the  prindpal  omcen  in  the 
empire,  whoM  abilitiet  or  independeiit  nirit  ezdled 
hit  jealonty,  and  sabftitoted  in  their  pace  perBons 
leit  capable  or  more  obieqaioiit. 

Ooe  thiD^  atiU  was  wantioe  to  complete  bis  seen- 
lity.  He  wished  to  bare  svch  command  of  the  lalce 
as  might  iDi>ure  a  retreat,  if,  either  from  levily  or  du- 
gust,  the  Mexicans  shonld  take  arms  against  him, 
and  break  down  the  bridges  or  causeways.  This, 
too»  his  own  address,  and  uie  focility  of  Bumteiama, 
enabled  him  to  accomplish.  Having  frequently  en- 
tertained his  prisoner  with  pomfwus  accounts  of  the 
European  marine  and  art  of  narigation,  he  awakened 
his  curiosity  to  see  those  moving  palaces  which  made 
their  way  through  the  water  without  oars.    Under 

Sretext  of  gratifying  this  desire,  Cortes  persuaded 
fontetuma  to  appoint  some  of  his  subjects  to  fetch 
part  of  the  naval  stores  which  the  Spaniards  had  de- 
posited at  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  to  employ  others 
m  cutting  down  and  preparing  timber.  With  their 
asBisiance,  the  Spanish  carpenters  soon  complet^ 
two  brigantines,  which  afforaed  a  frivolous  amuse- 
ment to  the  monarch,  and  were  considered  by  Cortes 
as  a  cortaia  resource,  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  retire. 
Kncouraged  by  so  many  instances  of  the  .monarch's 
tamo  submission  to  his  will,  Cortes  ventured  to  put 
it  to  a  proof  still  more  trying.  He  urged  Monte- 
suma  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  king  of 
Castile,  to  hold  his  crown  of  him  as  superior,  and  to 
subject  his  dominions  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute.  With  this  requisition,  the  last  and  most 
humbling  that  can  be  made  to  one  possessed  of  so- 
vereign authority,  Montezuma  was  so  obsequious  as 
to  comply.  He  called  together  the  chief  men  of  his 
empire,  and  in  a  solemn  harangue,  reminding  them 
of  the  traditions  and  prophecies  which  led  them  to 
vx))cct  the  arrival  of  a  people  sprung  from  the  same 


stock  vHtb  themselves,  in  order  lu  I 
Ihe  supreme  power,  he  declared  fi 
Sponiiirda  were  ihU  promised  race  ; 
recognised  Ihe  right  of  their  monai 
Mexican  empire  I  that  he  would  laj 
feet,  atid  obey  hitn  as  a  Iriliular;,  While  utleritll 
these  words,  Monlciuma  discovered  how  deeply  b 
was  aflected  In  makiog  such  a  sacrifice.  Tears  ai 
groans  frequently  inlorrnpted  his  discourse,  Overam 
and  broken  »s  hia  spirit  wa",  il  slill  retained  sc-'- 
■eoie  of  dignity,  as  to  feel  thai  pang  nbich  pi  .__ 
the  heart  of  pnoces  when  canBtniined  to  resign  inde- 
pendent power.  The  first  mention  of  such  a  resoln- 
tion  struck  the  assembly  dumb  with  aFtonishment. 
This  was  followed  by  a  sudden  murmur  of  sorrow, 
miugled  with  iudiguation.  which  indicated  some  vio- 
lent eruption  of  ra^  to  be  near  at  band.  Thi!)  Cones 
foresaw,  and  seasoaably  interposed  to  prevent  it,  by 

Montezuma  of  the  royal  digaity,  i 


, 8  of  the  Meii- 

can  empire.  This  assurance,  added  to  their  dread  of 
the  Spanish  power,  and  to  the  authority  of  their 
monarch's  eiamnle,  eitorteii  a  reluctant  eonatnt  froni 
the  assembly.  The  act  of  submiasiaa  and  homage 
was  eiecuLcd  with  all  the  formalities  whicli  the  SpS- 
olards  were  pleased  to  prescribe.  ' 

Montezuma,  a(  the  denre  of  Cortes,  accompsni 
this  profession  of  fealty  and  boma^  with  a 
cent  present  to  his  new  sovereign  ;  and  after 
ample,  his  subjects  brought  in  very  liheial  conlrtbn- 
tions.  The  Spaniards  now  collected  all  the  treasure 
which  had  heen  either  voluntarily  bestowed  upon 
them  at  dlfTerenl  times  by  Mooteinma,  or  had  been 
extorted  from  bis  people  under  various  pretents 
'  "el  led  the  gold  and  si'    -  ■'        ' 
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and  Cortes  complied  with  their  desire.  A  fifth  of 
the  whole  was  first  set  apart  as  the  tax  due  to  the 
king.  Another  fifth  was  allotted  to  Cortes  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  sums  advanced  by  Velasquez, 
by  Cortes,  and  by  some  of  the  officers,  towards  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  armament,  were 
tlien  deducted.  The  remainder  was  divided  among 
the  army,  including  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz,  in 
proportion  to  their  different  ranks.  After  so  many 
defalcations,  the  share  of  a  private  man  did  not  exceed 
a  hundred  pesos.  This  sum  fell  so  far  below  their 
sanguine  expectations,  that  some  soldiers  rejected  it 
witti  scorn,  and  others  murmured  so  loudly  at  this 
cruel  disappointment  of  their  hopes,  that  it  required 
all  the  address  of  Cortes,  and  no  small  exertion  of 
his  liberality,  to  appease  them.  The  complaints  of 
the  army  were  not  altogether  destitute  of  foundation. 
As  the  crown  had  contributed  nothing  towards  the 
equipment  or  success  of  the  armament,  it  was  not 
without  regret  that  the  soldiers  beheld  it  sweep  away 
so  great  a  proportion  of  the  treasure  purchased  by 
their  blood  and  toil.  What  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
j^eneral  appeared,  according  to  the  ideas  of  wealth  in 
llie  sixteenth  century,  an  enormous  sum.  Some  of 
Cortes's  favourites  had  secretly  appropriated  to  their 
own  use  several  ornaments  of  gold,  which  neither 
paid  the  royal  fifth,  nor  were  brought  into  account  as 
part  of  the  common  stock.  It  was,  however,  so  mani- 
festly the  interest  of  Cortes  at  this  period  to  make  a 
large  remittance  to  the  king,  that  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable those  concealments  were  not  of  great  conse- 
quence. 

The  total  sum  amassed  by  the  Spaniards  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  ideas  which  might  be  formed,  either 
by  reflecting  on  the  descriptions  given  by  historians 
of  the  ancient  splendour  of  Mexico,  or  by  considering 
the  productions  of  its  mines  in  modern  times.  But 
among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  gold  and  silver  were  not 
the  standards  by  which  the  worth  of  other  commo- 
dities was   cstiuiatcd.     They  were  altogether  unac- 
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quainled  with  thwart  of 'working  the  rich  mines  with 
which  their  coootiy  abounded.  What  gold  they  had 
was  gathered  in  the  beds  of  riven,  native,  and  ripened 
into  a  pure  metallic  state.  The  utmost  effort  of  their 
labour  in  search  ot  it  was  to  wash  the  earth  carried 
down  by  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  to  pick  out 
the  grams  of  gold  which  subsided;  and  even  this 
simple  operation,  according  to  the  report  of  the  per- 
sons whom  Cortes  appointed  to  survey  the  provinces 
where  there  was  a  prospect  of  finding  mines,  they 
performed  very  unskilfully.  From  all  those  causes, 
the  whole  mass  of  gold  in  possession  of  the  Mexicans 
was  not  jg^reat.  As  silver  is  rarely  found  pure,  and 
the  Mexican  art  was  too  rude  to  conduct  the  process 
for  refining  it  in  a  proper  manner,  the  quantity  of  this 
metal  was  still  less  considerable.  Thus,  though  the 
Spaniards  had  exerted  all  the  power  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  Mexico,  and  often  with  indecent  rapacity, 
in  order  to  gratify  their  predominant  passion,  and 
though  Montezuma  had  fondly  exhausted  his  treasures, 
in  hopes  of  satiating  their  thirst  for  gold,  the  product 
of  both,  which  probably  included  a  great  part  of  the 
bullion  in  the  empire,  did  not  rise  in  value  above 
what  has  been  mentioned. 

But  however  pliant  Montezuma  might  be  in  other 
matters,  with  respect  to  one  point  he  was  inflexible. 
Though  Cortes  often  urged  him,  with  the  importunate 
zeal  of  a  missionary,  to  renounce  his  false  gods,  and 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  he  always  rejected  the 

S reposition  with  horror.  Superstition,  among  the 
lexicans,  was  formed  into  such  a  regular  and  com- 
Elete  system,  that  its  institutions  naturally  took  fast 
old  of  the  mind ;  and  while  the  rude  tribes  in  other 
parts  of  America  were  easily  induced  to  relinquish  a 
few  notions  and  rites,  so  loose  and  arbitrary  as  hardly 
to  merit  the  name  of  a  public  religion,  the  Mexicans 
adhered  tenaciously  to  their  mode  of  worship,  which, 
however  barbarous,  was  accompanied  with  such  order 
and  solemnity  as  to  render  it  an  object  of  the  highest 
veneration.    Cortes,  finding  all  his  attempts  ineffcc- 
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tual  to  shake  the  constancy  of  Montezuma,  was  so 
much  enraged  at  his  obstinacy,  that  in  a  transport  of 
zeal  he  led  out  his  soldiers  to  throw  down  the  idols  in 
the  grand  temple  by  force.  But  the  priests  taking 
arms  in  defence  of  their  altars,  and  the  people  crowding 
with  great  ardour  to  support  them,  Cortes's  prudence 
overruled  his  zeal,  and  induced  him  to  desist  from  his 
rash  attempt,  after  dislodging  the  idols  from  one  of  the 
shrines,  and  placing  in  their  stead  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

From  that  moment  the  Mexicans,  who  had  per- 
mitted the  imprisonment  of  their  sovereign,  and  suf* 
fered  the  exactions  of  strangers  without  a  struggle, 
began  to  meditate  how  they  might  expel  or  destroy 
the  Spaniards,  and  thought  themselves  called  upon  to 
avenge  their  insulted  deities.  The  priests  and  leading 
men  held  frequent  consultations  with  Montezuma  for 
this  purpose.  But  as  it  might  prove  fatal  to  the  cap- 
tive monarch  to  attempt  either  the  one  or  the  other  by 
violence,  he  was  wilting  to  try  more  gentle  means. 
Having  called  Cortes  into  his  presence,  he  observed, 
that  now,  as  all  the  purposes  of  his  embassy  were  fully 
accomplished,  the  gods  had  declared  their  will,  and 
the  people  signified  their  desire,  that  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers should  instantly  depart  out  of  the  empire. 
AVith  this  he  required  them  to  comply,  or  unavoidable 
destruction  would  fall  suddenly  on  their  heads.  The 
tenor  of  this  unexpected  requisition,  as  well  as  the 
determined  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered,  left  Cortes 
no  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  result  of  some  deep 
scheme  concerted  between  Montezuma  and  his  sub- 
jects. He  quickly  perceived  that  he  might  derive 
more  advantage  from  a  seeming  compliance  with  the 
monarch's  inclination,  than  from  an  ill-timed  attempt 
to  chancre  or  to  oppose  it ;  and  replied,  with  great 
composure,  that  he  had  already  begun  to  prepare  for 
returning  to  his  own  country  ;  but  as  he  had  destroyed 
the  vessels  in  which  he  arrived,  some  time  was  requi- 
site for  building  other  ships.  This  appeared  reason- 
able.   A  number  of  Mexicans  were  sent  to  Vera  Cruz 
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down  limber,  unci  same  Spanish  carpenteia  vrer^ 
.pp(»Dted  to  supeiiotead  the  work.    Cones  flaltereil  | 
bimieir,  that  during  this  interTil  he  might  either  find 
meani  to  avert  the  Ihtealened  danger,  or  receiva  such 
rdnfarcemeutE  aa  would  enable  him  to  deSfHW  it. 

Aloiost  nine  raonths  were  elapsed  aose  rurtocatrero 
aod  Montejo  had  eailed  with  his  despatches  lo  Spun  ; 
and  he  daily  expected  their  retura  with  a,  confirmation 
of  hia  authnrily  from  the  king.  Without  this,  his 
CDuditiaa  was  insecure  and  precarious;  and  after  all 
ihe  great  things  which  he  had  done,  it  might  be  his 
doom  la  bear  the  name  and  Euffei  the  punishment  nf 

While  he  remained  in  this  stale  of  au«(>enEe,  anxious 

future.  Bud  hy  the  late  declaratinn  cf  MoateiumB 
oppressed  nith  a  new  addition  nf  cares,  a  MeiicE 
courier  arrived  with  an  lacount  of  aome  shipi  havic^ 
appeared  on  the  coast.     Cortes  with  fond  credulity,! 
ima^nins;  that   liis  messeogeri  were   returned   froofc 
Spain,  and  that  the  completion  of  all  his  wishes  ani' 
hopes  was  at  hand,  imported  the  glad  tidings  lo  hi 
companions,  who  received  them    with  transports  d 
mutual  gratuUtion.     Their  joy  was  not  of  long  cou' 
Itnuaoce.     A  courier  from  Sandoval,  whom  Corleafl 
had  appointed  lo  succeed  Escalaale  in  command  il 
Vela  Crui,  brought  certain  information  diat  the  arma< 
ment  was  ^lled  out  bj  Velasquei,  ^vemor  of  Cubft 
and  instead  of  briagtng  the  aid  which  they  eipectei' 
ibreateoed  them  with  immedlale  destruction. 

The  iBotivei  which  prompted  Veloscjuei  to  this 
violent  measure  are  obvious.  From  Ihe  circumstances 
of  CortHs'a  departure,  it  was  imoossihle  not  lo  euspecl 
his  inlention  of  throwing  off  all  dependance  upon  him. 
His  neglecting  to  transmit  any  account  of  his  opera- 
tions to  Cuba  Elrenglhened  this  suspicion,  which  was  ' 
at  la«i  confirmed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  indiscretion  ol 
the  officers  whom  Cones  sent  to  Spaiu.  They,  [ronu 
some  motive  which  is  aol  clearly  eiplalned  hy  ih 
coDtemporary  histotians,   louchei!  al   Ihe   island  o 
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Cuba,  contrary  to  the  peremptory  orders  of  their  ge- 
neral.    By  this  means  Velasquez  not  only  learned 
that  Cortes   and    his  followers,   after    formally   re- 
nouncing all  connexion  with  him,  had  established  an 
independent  colony  in  New  Spain,  and  were  soliciting 
the  king  to  confirm  their  proceedings  by  his  authority ; 
but  he  obtained  particular  information  concerning  the 
opulence  of  the  country,  the  valuable  presents  which 
Cortes  had  received,  and  the  inviting  prospects  of 
success  that  opened  to  his  view.    All  these  circum- 
stances excited  him  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  in 
order  to  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  his  wrongs,  and 
to  wrest  from  him  his  usurped  authority  and  conquests. 
Nor  did  he  want  the  appearance  of  a  good  title  to 
justify  such  an  attempt.    The  agent  whom  he  sent  to 
Spain  with  an  account  of  Grijalva's  voyage,  had  met 
with  a  most  favourable  reception  ;  and  from  the  spe- 
cimens which  he  produced,  such  high  expectations 
were  formed  concerning  the  opulence  of  New  Spain, 
that  Velasquez  was  authorized  to  prosecute  the  dis- 
covery of  the  country,  and  appointed  governor  of  it 
during  life,  with  more  extensive  power  and  privileges 
than  had  been  granted  to  any  adventurer  from  the 
time  of  Columbus.    Elated  by  this  distinguishing  mark 
of  favour,  and  warranted  to  consider  Cortes  not  only 
as  intruding  upon  his  jurisdiction,  but  as  disobedient 
to  the  royal  mandate,  he  determined  to  vindicate  his 
own  rights,  and  the  honour  of  his  sovereign,  by  force 
of  arms.     In  a  short  time  an  armament  was  com- 
pleted, consisting  of  eighteen  ships,  which   had  on 
board  fourscore  horsemen,  eight  hundred  foot  soldiers, 
of  which  eighty  were  musketeers,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  cross-bow  men,  together  with  a  train  of  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon.     As  Velasquez's  experience  of  the 
fatal  consequence  of  committing  to  another  what  he 
ought  to  have  executed  himself,  had  not  rendered  him 
more  enterprising,   he  vested  the  command   of  this 
formidable  body,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Spanish 
power  in  America,  merits  the  appellation  of  an  army, 
in  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  with  instructions  to  seize 
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Cortes  and  his  principal  officers,  to  send  them  pri- 
soners to  him,  and  then  to  complete  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  the  country  in  his  name. 

After  a  prosperous  voyage,  Narvaez  ladded  his 
men  without  oppmitton  near  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  Three 
soldiers,  whom  Cortes  had  sent  to  search  for  mines  in 
that  district,  immediately  joined  him.  By  this  acci- 
dent he  not  only  receiv^.  mformation  concerning  the 
progress  and  situation  of  Cortes,  but  as  these  soldiers 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Mexican  language,  he  acquired  interpreters,  by  whose 
means  he  was  enabled  to  hold  some  intercourse  with 
the  people  of  the  country.  But,  according  to  the  low 
cunning  of  deserters,  they  framed  their  intelligence 
with  more  attention  to  what  they  thought  would  be 
agreeable,  than  to  what  th^  knew  to  be  true ;  and 
represented  the  situation  of  (fortes  to  be  so  desperate, 
and  the  disaffection  of  bis  followers  to  be  so  general, 
as  increased  the  natural  confidence  and  presumption 
of  Narvaez.  His  first  operation,  however,  might  have 
taught  him  not  to  rely  on  their  partial  accounts. 
Having  sent  to  summon  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to 
surrender,  Guevara,  a  priest  whom  he  employed  in 
that  service,  made  the  requisition  with  such  insolence, 
that  Sandoval,  an  officer  of  high  spirit,  and  zealously 
attached  to  Cortes,  instead  of  complying  with  his  de- 
mands, seized  him  and  his  attendants,  and  sent  them 
in  chains  to  Mexico. 

Cortes  received  them,  not  like  enemies,  but  as 
friends,  and  condemning  the  severity  of  Sandoval, 
set  them  immediately  at  liberty.  By  this  well-timed 
clemency,  seconded  by  caresses  and  presents,  he 
gained  their  confidence,  and  drew  from  them  such 
particulars  concerning  the  force  and  intentions  of  Nar- 
vaez, as  gave  him  a  view  of  the  impending  danger  in 
its  full  extent.  He  had  not  to  contend  now  with  half- 
naked  Indians,  no  match  for  him  in  war,  and  still 
more  inferior  in  the  arts  of  policy,  but  to  take  the  field 
against  *an  army  in  courage  and  martial  discipline 
equal  to  his  own,  in  number  far  superior,  acting  under 
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the  sanction  of  royal  authority,  and  commanded  by 
an  officer  of  known  bravery.  He  was  informed  that 
Narvaez,  more  solicitous  to  gratify  the  resentment  of 
Velasquez,  than  attentive  to  the  honour  or  interest  of 
his  country,  had  begun  his  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
by  representing  him  and  his  followers  as  fugitives  and 
outlaws,  guilty  of  rebellion  against  their  own  sove- 
reign, and  of  injustice  in  invading  the  Mexican  em- 
pire ;  and  had  declared  that  his  chief  object  in  visiting 
the  country  was  to  punish  the  Spaniards  who  had 
committed  these  crimes,  and  to  rescue  the  Mexicans 
from  oppression.  He  soon  perceived  that  the  same 
unfavourable  representations  of  his  character  and  ac- 
tions had  been  conveyed  to  Montezuma,  and  that 
Narvaez  had  found  means  to  assure  him,  that  as  the 
conduct  of  those  who  kept  him  under  restraint  was 
highly  displeasing  to  the  king  his  master,  he  had  it  in 
charge  not  only  to  rescue  an  Injured  monarch  from 
confinement,  but  to  reinstate  him  in  the  possession  of 
his  ancient  power  and  independence.  Animated  with 
this  prospect  of  being  set  free  from  subjection  to 
strangers,  the  Mexicans  in  several  provinces  began 
openly  to  revolt  from  Cortes,  and  to  regard  Narvaez 
as  a  deliverer  no  less  able  than  willing  to  save  them. 
INIontezuma  himself  kept  up  a  secret  intercourse  with 
the  new  commander,  and  seemed  to  court  him  as  a 
person  superior  in  power  and  dignity  to  those  Spaniards 
whom  he  had  hitherto  revered  as  the  first  of  men. 

Such  were  the  various  aspects  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty which  presented  themselves  to  the  view  of  Cortes. 
After  revolving  every  scheme  with  deep  attention,  he 
fixed  upon  that  which  in  execution  was  most  hazard- 
ous, but,  if  successful,  would  prove  most  beneficial  to 
himself  and  to  his  country ;  and  with  the  decisive  in- 
trepidity suited  to  desperate  situations,  determined  to 
make  one  bold  effort  for  victory  under  every  disad- 
vantage, rather  than  sacrifice  his  own  conquests  and 
the  Spanish  interests  in  Mexico. 

But  though  he  foresaw  that  the  contest  must  be 
terminated  finally  by  a,Yms,  \\.  vjovA^  VvaNe  been  not 
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oal)  inilecuQt,  but  ctioiiaul,  to  have  marched  i 
hi3  cDunlrymEn,  without  Bttempting  to  adjast  r 
by  an  amicable  oegDCiatioii*  In  this  tervice  li 
ployed  01  med a,  his  ciiaplain,  to  whose  chicacletth*.^ 
loactian  wta  ivbII  suited,  and  who  posseued,  b 
such  prudence  and  aildress  at,  qualified  him  to 
OQ  the  ECcret  intrigues  in  which  Cartes  placed  hu  ■ 
chief  confiJonce.  Narviez  rejected,  with  scora,  ettrt  I 
scheme  of  accammodation  thai  Olmedo  ptapwed,  ■ 
wax  with  diflkulty  rsstnuned  fcom  laying  violent  | 


andao] 


He  I 


ipdaa  among  the  Toll  on 
of  Narvaei,  lo  many  of  whom  he  delivered  lell  . 
aad  praseoti  of  rings  and  chains  of  gold  either  front  I 
Corles  or  his  officers,  their  ancient  friends  and  ct 
paoians.  Corles,  it  is  probable,  was  not  much  E 
prised  at  the  uatrsctable  arrogance  of  Narvaei ;  and,  I 
after  having  given  such  a  proof  of  his  own  pacific  -I 
disposidon  as  might  jasdh  his  reconrse  r-  — ■—  ■ 
mean.s,  he  determined  lo  advance  towards  u 
nhom  he  had  laboured  in  laiD  to  appease. 

He  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  inmta 
under  the  command  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  an  olEci 
of  dUttnguiebed  countce,  for  whom  the  Meiicans  bo 
conceived  a  singular  degree  of  respect.  To  the  oui 
tody  of  this  slender  garrison  he  committed  a  grei 
d^i  with  all  tile  wealth  be  bad  amassed,  and.  whi 
wiu  »1>U  of  greater  importance,  the  persoa  of  Ibe  in 
prisoned  monarch.  His  utmost  art  was  employed  i 
concealing  from  Mooteiuma  the  real  cause  of  big  I 
red  to    pennade   him,    that   tbo.  I 


-e  bis  friends  ai 


fellaw-«ubject! ;  and  that,  alter  a 
them,  they  .would  depart  together,  and  return  ro 
own  country.  The  captive  prince,  unable  to 
preheod  tiie  designs  of  the  Spaniards,  or  lo  reca 
wlial  he  now  heard  with  the  declaratjons  of  Nar 
and  afraid  to  discover  any  symptom  of  suspiLic 
distrust  of  Cortes,  promised  to  remain  quietly  ic 
Spanish  quarters,  and  to  cultivate  tlie  same  Oi«n>i^^  _ 
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with  Alvarado  which  he  had  uniformly  maintained 
with  him.  Cortes,  with  seeming  confidence  in  this 
promise,  but  relying  principally  upon  the  injunctions 
which  he  had  given  Alvarado  to  guard  his  prisoner 
with  the  most  scrupulous  vigilance,  set  out  from 
Mexico. 

His  strength,  even  after  it  was  reinforced  by  the 
junction  of  Sandoval  and  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz, 
did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  As  he 
hoped  for  success  chiefly  from  the  rapidity  of  his  mo- 
tions, his  troops  were  not  encumbered  either  with 
baggage  or  artillery.  But  as  he  dreaded  extremely 
the  impression  which  the  enemy  might  make  with 
their  cavalry,  he  had  provided  against  this  danger 
with  the  foresight  and  sagacity  which  distinguish 
a  great  commander.  Having  observed  that  the  In- 
dians in  the  province  of  Chinantla  used  spears  of  ex- 
traordinary length  and  force,  he  armed  his  soldiers 
with  these,  and  accustomed  them  to  that  deep  and 
compact  arrangement  which  the  use  of  this  formidable 
weapon,  the  best  perhaps  that  ever  was  invented  for 
defence,  enabled  them  to  assume. 

With  this  small  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes  advanced 
towards  Zempoalla,  of  which  Narvaez  had  taken  pos- 
session. During  his  march,  he  made  repeated  at- 
tempts towards  some  accommodation  with  his  op- 
ponent, and  the  intercourse  which  this  occasioned 
between  the  two  parties  proved  of  no  small  advantage 
to  Cortes,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
some  of  Narvaez's  officers  by  liberal  presents,  of 
softening  others  by  a  semblance  of  moderation,  and  of 
dazzling  all  by  the  appearance  of  wealth  among  his 
troops,  most  of  his  soldiers  having  converted  their 
share  of  the  Mexican  gold  into  chains,  bracelets,  and 
other  ornaments,  which  they  displayed  with  military 
ostentation.  Narvaez  and  a  little  junto  of  his  crea- 
tures excepted,  all  the  army  leaned  towards  an  ac- 
commodation with  their  countrymen.  This  discovery 
of  the  inclination  of  his  troops  irritated  the  violent 
temper  of  Narvaez  almost  to  madness.  In  a  transport 
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of  rage»  he  set  a  vice  upon  the  head  of  Cortes,  and 
of  his  principal  omcen ;  and  having  learned  that  he 
was  now  advanced  wiihm  a  lea|;iie  of  Zempoalla  with 
his  small  body  of  men,  he  consideTed  this  as  an  insult 
which  merited  immediate  chastisement,  and  marched 
out  with  all  his  troops  to  ofier  him  battle. 

Bat  Cortes  was  a  leader  of  greater  abilities  and  ex- 
perience than,  on  equal  ground,  to  fight  an  enemy  so 
far  superior  in  number,  and  so  much  better  appointed. 
Having  taken  his  station  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  de  Canoas,  where  he  knew  that  he  could  not  be 
attacked,  he  beheld  the  approach  of  the  enemy  with- 
out concern,  and  disregaided  thk  vain  bravado.  It 
was  then  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season,  and  the 
rain  had  poured  down,  during  a  great  |)art  of  the  day, 
with  the  violence  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone.  The 
followers,  of  Narvaes  mnnnoied  so  much  at  being 
thus  fruitlessly  exposed,  that  their  general  permitted 
them  to  retire  to  Zempoalla.  The  very  circumstance 
which  induced  them  to  quit  the  field,  encouraged 
Cortes  to  form  a  scheme  by  which  he  hoped  at  once 
to  terminate  the  war.  He  observed,  that  his  hardy 
veterans,  though  standing  under  the  torrents  which 
continued  to  fall,  without  a  single  tent  or  any  shelter 
whatsoever  to  cover  them,  were  so  far  from  repining 
at  hardships  which  were  become  familiar  to  them, 
that  they  were  still  fresh  and  alert  for  service.  He 
foresaw  that  the  enemy  would  naturally  give  them- 
selves up  to  repose  after  their  fatigue,  and  that,  judg- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  others  by  their  own  effeminacy, 
they  would  deem  themselves  perfectly  secure  at  a 
season  so  unfit  for  action.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
fall  upon  them  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  sur- 
prise and  terror  of  this  unexpected  attack  might  more 
than  compensate  the  inferiority  of  his  numbers.  He 
divided  his  little  army  into  three  parties.  At  the  head 
of  the  first  he  placed  Sahdoval ;  intrusting  this  gallant 
officer  with  the  important  service  of  seizing  the  ene- 
my's artillery,  which  was  planted  before  the  principal 
tower  of  the  temple,  where  Narvaez  had  fixed  his 

Q 
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head-quarters.  Christoval  de  Olid  commanded  the 
second,  with  orders  to  assault  the  tower,  and  lay  hold 
on  the  general.  Cortes  himself  conducted  the  third 
and  smallest  division,  which  was  to  act  as  a  body  of 
reserve,  and  to  support  the  other  two  as  there  should 
be  occasion.  Having  passed  the  river  de  Canoas, 
which  was  much  swelled  with  the  rains,  not  without 
difficulty,  the  water  reaching  almost  to  their  chins, 
they  advanced  in  profound  silence,  without  beat  of 
drum,  or  sound  of  any  warlike  instrument :  each 
man  armed  with  his  sword,  his  dagger,  and  his 
Chinantlan  spear.  Narvaez,  remiss  in  proportion  to 
his  security,  had  posted  only  two  sentinels  to  watch 
the  motions  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  such  good 
cause  to  dread.  One  of  these  was  seized  by  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  Cortes's  troops,  the  other  made  his 
escape,  and  hurrying  to  the  town  with  all  the  preci- 
pitation of  fear  and  zeal,  gave  such  timely  notice  of 
the  enemy's  approach,  that  there  was  full  leisure  to 
have  prepared  for  their  reception.  But  through  the 
arrogance  and  infatuation  of  Narvaez,  this  important 
interval  was  lost.  He  imputed  this  alarm  to  the 
cowardice  of  the  sentinel,  and  treated  with  derision 
the  idea  of  being  attacked  by  forces  so  unequal  to 
his  own.  The  shouts  of  Cortes's  soldiers,  rushing  on 
to  the  assault,  convinced  him  at  last  that  the  danger 
which  he  despised  was  real.  The  rapidity  with  which 
they  advanced  was  such,  that  only  one  cannon  could 
be  fired  before  Sandoval's  party  closed  with  the  enemy, 
drove  them  from  their  guns,  and  began  to  force  their 
way  up  the  steps  of  the  tower.  Narvaez,  no  less 
brave  in  action  than  presumptuous  in  conduct,  armed 
himself  in  haste,  and  by  his  voice  and  example  ani- 
mated his  men  to  the  combat.  Olid  advanced  to 
sustain  his  companions ;  and  Cortes  himself,  rushing 
to  the  front,  conducted  and  added  new  vigour  to  the 
attack.  The  compact  order  in  which  this  small  body 
pressed  on,  and  the  impenetrable  front  which  they 
presented  with  their  long  spears,  bore  down  all  oppo- 
sition before  it.     They  had  now  reached  the  gate, 
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and  were  struggling  to  bunt  it  open,  when  a  soldier 
having  set  fire  to  the  reeds  with  which  the  tower  was 
covered,  compelled  Narvaez  to  sally  out.  In  the 
first  encounter  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye  with  a 
spear,  and,  falling  to  the  ground,  was  dragged  down 
the  steps,  and  in  a  moment  clapt  in  fetters.  I'he  cry 
of  victory  resounded  among  the  troops  of  Cortes. 
Those  who  had  sallied  out  with  their  leader  now 
maintained  the  conflict  feebly,  and  began  to  surren- 
der. Among  the  remainder  of  his  soldiers,  stationed 
in  two  smaller  towers  of  the  temple,  terror  and  con- 
fusion prevailed.  The  darkness  was  so  great,  that 
they  could  not  distinguish  between  their  friends  and 
foes.  Their  own  artillery  was  pointed  against  them. 
Wherever  they  turned  their  eyes,  they  beheld  lights 
gleaming  throup;h  the  obscurity  of  night,  which, 
though  proceedmg  only  from  a  variety  of  shining 
insects  that  abound  in  moist  and  sultry  climates,  their 
affrighted  imaginations  represented  as  numerous  bands 
of  musketeers  advancing  with  kindled  matches  to  the 
attack.  After  a  short  resistance,  the  soldiers  com- 
pelled their  officers  to  capitulate,  and  before  morning 
all  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  quietly  to 
their  conquerors. 

This  complete  victory  proved  more  acceptable,  as 
it  was  gained  almost  without  bloodshed,  only  two 
soldiers  being  killed  on  the  side  of  Cortes,  and  two 
officers,  with  fifteen  private  men,  of  the  adverse  fac- 
tion.    Cortes  treated  the  vanquished  not  like  ene- 
mies,  but  as  countrymen   and    friends,  and  oflered 
either  to  send  them  back  directly  to  Cuba,  or  to  take 
them  into  his  service,  as  partners  in  his  fortune,  on 
equal  terms  with  his  own  soldiers.     This  latter  pro- 
position, seconded    by  a   seasonable   di^tribution   of 
some  presents  from   Cortes,  and  liberal  promises  of 
more,  opened  prospects  so  agreeable  to  the  romantic 
expectations  which  had  invited  them  to  engage  in 
this  service,  that  all,  a  few  partisans  of  Narvaez  ex- 
cepted, closed  with  it,  and  vied  with  each  other  in 
professions  of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  a  general, 
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whose  recent  success  had  given  them  such  a  striking 
proof  of  his  abilities  for  command. 

In  one  point,  especially,  the  prudent  conduct  and 
good  fortune  of  Cortes  were  equally  conspicuous.  If, 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  after  he  began  his 
march,  he  had  not  brought  matters  to  such  a  speedy 
issue,  even  this  decisive  victory  would  have  come  too 
late  to  have  saved  his  companions  whom  he  left  in 
Mexico.  A  few  days  after  the  discomfiture  of  Nar- 
vaez,  a  courier  arrived  with  an  account  that  the  Mexi- 
cans had  taken  arms,  and  having  seized  and  destroyed 
the  two  brigantines  which  Cortes  had  built  in  order  to 
secure  the  command  of  the  lake,  and  attacked  the 
Spaniards  in  their  quarters,  had  killed  several  of  them, 
and  wounded  more,  had  reduced  to  ashes  their  maga- 
zine of  provisions,  and  carried  on  hostilities  with  such 
fury,  that  though  Alvarado  and  his  men  defended 
themselves  with  undaunted  resolution,  they  must  either 
be  soon  cut  off  by  famine,  or  sink  under  the  multitude 
of  their  enemies.  This  revolt  was  excited  by  motives 
which  rendered  it  still  more  alarming.  On  the  de- 
parture of  Cortes  for  Zempoalla,  the  Mexicans  flattered 
themselves,  that  the  long-expected  opportunity  of 
restoring  their  sovereign  to  liberty,  and  of  vindicating 
their  country  from  the  odious  dominion  of  strangers, 
was  at  length  arrived ;  tiiat  while  the  forces  of  their 
oppressors  were  divided,  and  the  arms  of  one  party 
turned  against  the  other,  they  might  triumph  with 
greater  facility  over  both.  Consultations  were  held, 
and  schemes  formed  with  this  intention.  The  Spa- 
niards in  Mexico,  conscious  of  their  own  feebleness, 
suspected  and  dreaded  those  machinations.  Alvarado, 
though  a  gallant  officer,  possessed  neither  that  extent 
of  capacity,  nor  dignity  of  manners,  by  which  Cortes 
had  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the 
Mexicans,  as  never  allowed  them  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  his  weakness  or  of  their  own  strength.  Alva- 
rado knew  no  mode  of  supporting  his  authority  but 
force.  Instead  of  employmg  address  to  disconcert 
the  plans,  or  to  soothe  the  spirits,  of  the  Mexicans,  he 
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waited  the  retura  t»f  one  of  their  solemn  festivals, 
when  the  principal  persons  in  the  empire  were  dancing, 
according  to  custom,  in  the  court  of  the  great  temple  ; 
he  seized  all  the  avenues  vrhich  led  to  it,  and,  allured 
partly  by  the  rich  ornaments  which  the;^  wore  in 
honour  of  their  gods,  and  partly  by  the  facility  of  cut- 
ting off  at  once  the  authors  of  that  conspiracy  which 
he  dreaded,  he  fell  upon  them,  unarmed  and  unsus- 
picious of  any  danger,  and  massacred  a  great  number, 
none  escaping  but  such  as  made  their  way  over  the 
battlements  of  the  temple.  An  action  so  cruel  and 
treacherous  filled  not  only  the  city,  but  the  whole 
empire,  with  indignation  and  rage.  All  called  aloud 
for  vengeance ;  and  regardless  of  the  safety  of  their 
monarch,  whose  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards, 
or  of  their  own  danger  in  assaulting  an  enemy  who 
had  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  terror,  they  com- 
mitted all  those  acts  of  violence  of  which  Cortes  re- 
ceived an  account. 

To  him  the  danger  appeared  so  imminent,  as  to 
admit  neither  of  deliberation  nor  delay.  He  set  out 
instantly  with  all  his  forces,  and  returned  from  Zem- 
poalla  with  no  less  rapidity  than  he  had  advanced 
.hither.  At  Tlascala  he  was  joined  by  two  thousand 
chosen  warriors.  On  entering  the  Mexican  territories, 
he  found  that  disaffection  to  the  Spaniards  was  not 
confined  to  the  capital.  The  principal  inhabitants 
had  deserted  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  ;  and 
the  horror  with  which  the  people  avoided  all  inter- 
course with  him,  discovered  a  deep-rooted  antipathy, 
that  excited  the  most  just  alarm.  But  implacable  as 
the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was,  they  were  so  unac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  war,  that  they  knew  not 
how  to  take  the  proper  measures,  either  for  their  own 
safety  or  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards.  Un in- 
structed by  their  former  error  in  admitting  a  formidable 
enemy  into  their  capital,  instead  of  breaking  down  the 
causeways  and  bridges,  by  which  they  might  have  en- 
closed Alvarado  and  his  party,  and  have  efTectuaily 
stopped  the  career  of  Cortes,  they  again  suffered  hiin 
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to  march  into  the  cit^  without  molestation,  and  to  take 
quiet  possession  of  his  ancient  station. 

The  transports  of  joy  with  which  Alvarado  and  bis 
soldiers  received  their  companions  cannot  be  expressed. 
Both  parties  were  so  much  elated,  the  one  with  their 
seasonable  deliverance,  and  the  other  with  the  great 
exploits  which  they  had  achieved,  that  this  intoxica- 
tion of  success  seems  to  have  reached  Cortes  himself; 
and  he  behaved  on  this  occasion  neither  with  his 
usual  sagacity  nor  attention.  He  not  only  neglected 
to  visit  Montezuma,  but  imbittered  the  insult  by  ex- 
pressions full  of  contempt  for  that  unfortunate  prince 
and  his  people.  The  forces  of  which  he  had  now  the 
command  appeared  to  him  so  irresistible,  that  he 
might  assume  a  higher  tone,  and  lay  aside  the  mask 
of  moderation  under  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed 
his  designs.  Some  Mexicans,  who  understood  the 
Spanish  language,  heard  the  contemptuous  words 
which  Cortes  uttered,  and  reporting  them  to  their 
countrymen,  kindled  their  rage  anew.  They'  were 
now  convinced  that  the  intentions  of  the  general  were 
equally  bloody  with  those  of  Alvarado,  and  that  his 
original  purpose  in  visiting  their  country  had  not  been, 
as  he  pretended,  to  court  the  alliance  of  their  sove- 
reign, but  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  his  dominions. 
They  resumed  their  arms  with  the  additional  fury 
which  this  discovery  inspired,  attacked  a  considerable 
body  of  Spaniards  who  were  marching  towards  the 
great  square  in  which  the  public  market  was  held, 
and  compelled  them  to  retire  with  some  loss.  Im- 
boldened  by  this  success,  and  delighted  to  find  that 
their  oppressors  were  not  invincible,  they  advanced 
next  day  with  extraordinary  martial  pomp  to  assault 
the  Spaniards  in  their  own  quarters.  Their  number 
was  formidable,  and  their  undaunted  courage  still 
more  so.  Though  the  artillery  pointed  against  their 
numerous  battalions,  crowded  together  in  narrow 
streets,  swept  off  multitudes  at  every  discharge ; 
though  every  blow  of  the  Spanish  weapons  fell  with 
mortal  effect  upon  their  naked  bodies,  the  impetuosity 
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of  the  aoiultdid  not  nbate.     Fresh  loeii  rushed  far^| 
ward  10  occupy  the  ptncesof  the  iilaiD,  and  meeiin; 
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Ihe  joke,  and  had  continued  so  lon^  passive  under  il. 
As  loan  B9  Ihe  approach  of  eieoing  induced  the 
Meiicans  to  retire,  in  compliance  with  their  national 
custom  of  ceasing  from  hoalilities  with  the  settiDg  su 
be  began  to  prepare  for  a  sally,  nail  daj,  with 
considerable  farce,  as  mii:;ht  either  drive  rha  ei 
out  of  the  city,  or  compel  them  to  listen  to  ten 
■cconitnodalion. 

Cortes  conducted,  in  person,  the  troops  deslined  t(M 
this  important  service.  Every  invention  known  in  t^ 
European  art  of  war,  u  well  as  every  pn 
f  esled  by  hia  long  aoquainUuice  with  the 
of  fighlmg,  were  etnpluyed  to  insure  eucceia.  But  fj 
{buna  an  enemy  prepared  and  detei'mined  to  opp 
bim.  The  force  of  the  Mexicans  was  greatly  ai 
nenled  by  fresh  troops,  which  poured  in  ~ 
from  the  country,  and  llieir  animosity  wai 
(baled.  They  were  led  by  their  nobles, 
Ihe  exhortations  of  their  priests,  and  fought  in  defenc 
of  their  temples  and  families,  under  the  eye  of  their 
gods,  and  in  presence  of  Ibeir  wive*  and  children. 
After  iday  of  incessant  election,  though  vast  onmben 
of  the  Meiicars  fell,  and  part  of  Ilie  city  was  ' 
the  Spaniards,  weary  with  [he  slaughter,  and  hi 
by  multitudes  which  successively  relieved  each  ol 
were  obliged  at  length  to  retire,  with  the  mortiScUioil 
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killed,  and  above  sixty  wounded.  Another  sally, 
made  with  greater  force,  was  not  more  effectual,  and 
in  it  the  general  himself  was  wounded  in  the  hand. 

Cortes  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fatal  error  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  own  contempt  of 
the  Mexicans,  and  was  satisfied  that  he  could  neither 
maintain  his  present  station'  in  the  centre  of  an  hostile 
city,  nor  retire  from  it  without  the  most  imminent 
danger.  One  resource  still  remained,  to  try  what 
effect  the  interposition  of  Montezuma  might  have  to 
soothe  or  overawe  his  subjects.  When  the  Mexicans 
approached  next  morning  to  renew  the  assault,  that 
unfortunate  prince,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  becoming  the  instru- 
ment of  his  own  disgrace,  and  of  the  slavery  of  his 
people,  advanced  to  the  battlements  in  his  royal  robes, 
and  with  all  the  pomp  in  which  he  used  to  appear  on 
solemn  occasions.  At  sight  of  their  sovereign,  whom 
they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  honour,  and  almost 
to  revere  as  a  god,  the  weapons  dropped  from  their 
hands,  every  tongue  was  silent,  all  bowed  their  heads, 
and  many  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground.  Mon- 
tezuma addressed  them  with  every  argument  that 
could  mitigate  their  rage,  or  persuade  them  to  cease 
from  hostilities.  When  he  ended  his  discourse,  a 
sullen  murmur  of  disapprobation  ran  through  the 
ranks  ;  to  this  succeeded  reproaches  and  threats ;  and 
the  fury  of  the  multitude  rising  in  a  moment  above 
every  restraint  of  decency  or  respect,  flights  of  arrows 
and  volleys  of  stones  poured  in  so  violently  upon  the 
ramparts,  that  before  the  Spanish  soldiers  appointed  to 
cover  Montezuma  with  their  bucklers,  had  time  to  lift 
them  in  his  defence,  two  arrows  wounded  the  unhappy 
monarch,  and  the  blow  of  a  stone  on  his  temple  struck 
him  to  the  ground.  On  seeing  him  fall,  the  Mexicans 
were  so  much  astonished,  that,  with  a  transition  not 
uncommon  in  popular  tumults,  they  passed  in  a  mo- 
ment from  one  extreme  to  the  other;  remorse  suc- 
ceeded to  insult,  and  they  fled  with  horror,  as  if  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  were  pursuing  the  crime  which 
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they  had  eommbted.  The  SpaniardB  without  moles- 
tatioa  carried  Montexama  to  his  apartments,  and 
Cortes  hastened  thither  to  console  him  under  his  mis- 
fortune. But  the  unhappy  monarch  now  perceived 
how  low  he  was  sunk,  and  the  haughty  spirit,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  so  4ong  extinct,  returning,  he 
scorned  to  survive  this  last  humiliation.  In  a  transport 
of  rage  he  tore  the  bandages  from  his  wounds,  and 
refused,  with  such  obstinacy,  to  take  any  nourishment, 
that  he  soon  ended  his  wretched  days,  rejecting  with 
disdain  all  the  solicitations  of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faiith. 

Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  having  lost 
all  hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  attempting  a 
retreat,  and  began  to  prepare  for  it.  But  a  sudden 
motion  of  the  Mexicans  engaged  him  in  new  conflicts. 
They  took  possession  of  a  high  tower  in  the  great 
temple  which  overlooked  the  Spanish  quarters,  and 
placing  there  a  garrison  of  their  principal  warriors,  not 
a  Spaniard  could  stir  without  being  exposed  to  their 
missile  weapons.  From  this  post  it  was  necessary  to 
dislodge  them  at  any  risk  ;  and  Juan  de  Escobar,  with 
a  numerous  detachment  of  chosen  soldiers,  was  ordered 
to  make  the  attack.  But  Escobar,  though  a  gallant 
officer,  and  at  the  head  of  troops  accustomed  to  con- 
quer, and  who  now  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,  was  thrice  repulsed.  Cortes,  sensible 
that  not  only  the  reputation  but  the  safety  of  his  army 
depended  on  the  success  of  this  assault,  ordered  a 
buckler  to  be  tied  to  his  arm,  as  he  could  not  manage 
It  with  his  wounded  hand,  and  rushed  with  his  drawn 
sword  into  the  thickest  of  the  combatants.  Encou- 
raged by  the  presence  of  their  general,  the  Spaniards 
returned  to  the  charge  with  such  vigour,  that  they 
gradually  forced  their  way  up  the  steps,  and  drove  the 
Mexicans  to  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  tower. 
There  a  dreadful  carnage  began,  when  two  young 
Mexicans  of  high  rank,  observing  Cortes  as  he  ani- 
mated his  soldiers  by  his  voice  and  example,  resolved 

Q2 
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to  sacrifice  their  own  lives  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
author  of  all  the  calamities  which  desolated  their 
country.  They  approached  him  in  a  suppliant  pos- 
ture, as  if  they  had  intended  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  seizing  him  in  a  moment,  hurried  him  towards  the 
battlements,  over  which  they  threw  themselves  head> 
long,  in  hopes  of  dragging  him  along  to  be  dashed  in 
pieces  by  the  same  fall.  But  Cortes,  by  his  strength 
and  agility,  broke  loose  from  their  grasp,  and  the 
gallant  youths  perished  in  this  generous  though  un- 
successful attempt  to  save  their  country.  As  soon  as 
the  Spaniards  became  masters  of  the  tower,  they  set 
fire  to  it,  and,  without  farther  molestation,  continued 
the  preparations  for  their  retreat. 

This  became  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Mexicans 
were  so  much  astonished  at  the  last  efifort  of  the 
Spanish  valour,  that  they  began  to  change  their  whole 
system  of  hostility,  and,  instead  of  incessant  attacks, 
endeavoured,  by  barricading  the  streets,  and  breaking 
down  the  causeways,  to  cut  off  the  communication  of 
the  Spaniards  with  the  continent,  and  thus  to  starve 
an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  subdue.  The  first 
point  to  be  determined  by  Cortes  and  his  followers 
was,  whether  they  should  march  out  open  in  the  face 
of  day,  or  whether  they  should  endeavour  to  retire  se- 
cretly in  the  night  1  The  latter  was  preferred,  and 
they  began  to  move,  towards  midnight,  in  three  divi- 
sions. Sandoval  led  the  van  ;  Pedro  Alvarado  and 
Velasquez  de  Leon  had  the  conduct  of  the  rear;  and 
Cortes  commanded  in  the  centre,  where  he  placed  the 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters of  Montezuma,  together  with  several  Mexicans 
of  distinction,  the  artillery,  the  baggage,  and  a  port- 
able bridge  of  timber,  intended  to  be  laid  over  the 
breaches  in  the  causeway.  They  marched  m  pro- 
found silence  along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Ta- 
cuba,  because  it  was  shorter  than  any  of  the  rest,  and, 
lying  most  remote  from  the  road  towards  Tlascala 
and  the  sea-coast,  had  been  left  more  entire  by  the 
Mexicans.    They  reached  the  first  breach  in  it  with- 
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out  molestation,  hoping  that  their  retreat  was  undis- 
covered. 

But  the  Mexicans,  unperceived,  had  not  only 
watched  all  their  motions  with  attention,  but  had 
made  proper  dispositions  for  a  most  formidable  at- 
tack. While  the  Spaniards  were  intent  upon  placing 
their  bridge  in  the  oreach,  and  occupied  m  conduct- 
ing  their  horses  and  artillery  along  it,  they  were  sud- 
denly alarmed  with  a  tremendous  sound  of  warlike 
instruments,  and  a  general  shout  from  an  innumera- 
ble multitude  of  enemies ;  the  lake  was  covered  with 
canoes ;  flights  of  arrows  and  showers  of  stones 
poured  in  upon  them  from  every  quarter  ;  the  Mexi- 
cans rushing  forward  to  the  chai^  with  fearless  im- 
petuosity, as  if  they  hoped  in  Uiat  moment  to  be 
avenged  for  all  their  wrongs.  Unfortunately  the 
wooden  bridge,  by  the  weight  of  the  artillery,  was 
wedged  so  fast  into  the  stones  and  mud,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  remove  it.  Dismayed  at  this  accideDt, 
the  Spaniards  advanced  with  precipitation  towards 
the  second  breach.  The  Mexicans  hemmed  them  in 
on  every  side,  and  though  they  defended  themselves 
with  their  usual  courage,  yet,  crowded  together  as 
they  were  on  a  narrow  causeway,  their  discipline  and 
military  skill  were  of  little  avail,  nor  did  the  obscurity 
of  the  night  permit  them  to  derive  great  advantage 
from  their  fire-arms,  or  the  superiority  of  their  other 
weapons.  All  Mexico  was  now  in  arms,  and  so 
eager  were  the  people  on  the  destruction  of  their 
oppressors,  that  they  who  were  not  near  enough  to 
annoy  them  in  person,  impatient  of  the  delay,  pressed 
forward  with  such  ardour,  as  drove  on  their  country- 
men in  the  front  with  irresistible  violence.  Fresh 
warriors  instantly  filled  the  place  of  such  as  fell. 
The  Spaniards,  weary  with  slaughter,  and  unable  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  torrent  that  poured  in  upon 
them,  began  to  give  way.  In  a  moment  the  confu- 
sion was  universal ;  horse  and  foot,  officers  and  sol- 
diers, friends  and  enemies,  were  mingled  together ; 
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and  while  all  fought,   and  many  fell,   they  could 
hardly  distinguish  from  what  hand  the  blow  came. 

Cortes,  with  about  a  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  a 
few  horse,  forced  his  way  over  the  two  remaining 
breaches  in  the  causeway,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
serving  to  fill  up  the  chasms,  and  reached  the  main 
land.  Having  formed  them  as  soon  as  they  arrived, 
he  returned  with  such  as  were  yet  capable  of  service, 
to  assist  his  friends  in  their  retreat,  and  to  encourage 
them,  by  his  presence  and  example,  to  persevere  in 
the  efforts  requisite  to  effect  it.  He  met  with  part  of 
his  soldiers,  who  had  broke  through  the  enemy,  but 
found  many  more  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of 
their  aggressors,  or  perishing  in  the  lake ;  and  heard 
the  piteous  lamentations  of  others,  whom  the  Mexi- 
cans, having  taken  alive,  were  carrying  off  in  triumph 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  war.  Before  day,  all  who 
had  escaped  assembled  at  Tacuba.  But  when  the 
morning  dawned,  and  discovered  to  the  view  of  Cortes 
his  shattered  battalion,  reduced  to  less  than  half  its 
number,  the  survivors  dejected,  and  most  of  them  co- 
vered with  wounds,  the  thoughts  of  what  they  had 
suffered,  and  the  remembrance  of  so  many  faithful 
friends  and  gallant  followers  who  had  fallen  in  that 
night  of  sorrow,  pierced  his  soul  with  such  anguish, 
that  while  he  was  forming  their  ranks,  and  issuing 
some  necessary  orders,  his  soldiers  observed  the  tears 
trickling  from  his  eyes,  and  remarked,  with  much  satis- 
faction, that  while  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a  general, 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  feelins:  of  a  man. 

In  this  fatal  retreat  many  officers  of  distinction 
perished,  and  among  these  Velasquez  de  Leon,  who, 
having  forsaken  the  party  of  his  kinsman,  the  governor 
of  Cuba,  to  follow  the  fortune  of  his  companions,  was, 
on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  his  superior  merit,  re- 
spected by  them  as  the  second  person  in  the  army. 
All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  were  lost ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  horses,  and  above  two  thousand 
Tlascalans,  were  killed,  and  only  a  very  small  portion 
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of  the  treasure  which  they  had  amassed  was  saved. 
This,  which  had  been  always  their  chief  object,  proved 
a  great  cause  of  their  calamity;  for  many  of  the 
soldiers,  having  so  overloaded  themselves  with  bars  of 
gold  as  rendered  them  unfit  for  action,  and  retarded 
their  flight,  fell,  ignominiously,  the  victims  of  their 
own  inconnderate  avarice.  Amidst  so  many  disasters, 
it  was  some  consolation  to  find  that  Aguilar  and 
Marina,  whose  function  as  interpreters  was  of  such 
essential  importance,  had  made  their  escape. 

The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  find  some  shelter  for 
his  wearied  troops ;  for  as  the  Mexicans  infested  them 
on  every  side,  and  the  people  of  Tacuba  began  to  take 
arms,  be  could  not  contmue  in  his  present  station. 
He  directed  his  march  tovrards  the  rising  ground,  and 
having  fortunately  discovered  a  temple  situated  on  an 
eminence,  took  possession  of  it.  There  he  found  not 
only  tbe  shelter  for  which  he  wished,  but,  what  was 
no  less  wanted,  some  provisions  to  refresh  his  men ; 
and  though  the  enemy  did  not  intermit  their  attacks 
throughout  the  day,  they  were  with  less  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  making  any  impression.  During  this 
time  Cortes  was  engaged  in  deep  consultation  with  his 
officers,  concerning  the  route  which  they  ought  to 
take  in  their  retreat.  They  were  now  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lake.  lUascala,  the  only  place  where  they 
could  hope  for  a  friendly  reception,  lay  about  sixty- 
four  miles  to  the  east  of  Mexico ;  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  go  round  the  north  end  of  the  lake  before 
they  could  fall  into  the  road  which  led  thither.  A 
Tlascalan  soldier  undertook  to  be  their  guide,  and 
conducted  them  through  a  country,  in  some  places 
marshy,  in  others  mountainous,  in  all  ill-cultivated 
and  thinly  peopled.  They  marched  for  six  days  with 
little  respite,  and  under  continual  alarms,  numerous 
bodies  of  the  Mexicans  hovering  around  them,  some- 
times harassing  them  at  a  distance  with  their  missile 
weapons,  and  sometimes  attacking  them  closely  iti 
front,  in  rear,  in  flank,  with  great  boldness,  as  tluy 
DOW  knew  that  they  were  not  invincible. 
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On  the  sixth  day  they  arrived  near  to  Otumba,  oot 
far  from  the  road  between  Mexico  and  Tlascala. 
Early  next  morning  they  began  to  advance  towards  it, 
flying  parties  of  the  enemy  still  hanging  on  the  rear; 
and,  amidst  the  insults  with  which  they  accompanied 
their  hostilities,  Marina  remarked  that  they  often  ex- 
claimed with  exultation,  '  Go  on,  robbers  ;  go  to  the 
place  where  you  shall  quickly  meet  the  vengeance  due 
to  your  crimes.'  The  meaning  of  this  threat  the 
Spaniards  did  not  comprehend,  until  they  reached  the 
summit  of  an  eminence  before  them.  There  a  spa- 
cious valley  opened  to  their  view  covered  with  a  vast 
army,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
Mexicans,  while  with  one  body  of  their  troops  they 
harassed  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat,  had  assembled 
their  principal  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  ;  and 
marching  along  the  road  which  led  directly  to  Tlas- 
cala, posted  it  in  the  plain  of  Otumba,  through  which 
they  knew  Cortes  must  pass.  At  the  sight  of  this  in- 
credible multitude,  which  they  could  survey  at  once 
from  the  rising  ground,  the  Spaniards  were  astonished, 
and  even  the  boldest  began  to  despair.  But  Cortes, 
without  allowing  leisure  for  their  fears  to  acquire 
strength  by  reflection,  after  warning  them  briefly  that 
no  alternative  now  remained  but  to  conquer  or  to  die, 
led  them  instantly  to  the  charge.  The  Mexicans 
waited  their  approach  with  unusual  fortitude.  Such, 
however,  was  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  discipline 
and  arms,  that  the  impression  of  this  small  body  was 
irresistible  ;  and  whichever  way  its  force  was  directed, 
it  penetrated  and  dispersed  the  most  numerous  batta- 
lions. But  while  these  gave  way  in  one  <|uarter,  new 
combatants  advanced  from  another,  and  the  Spaniards, 
though  successful  in  every  attack,  were  ready  to  sink 
under  those  repeated  efforts,  without  seeing  any  end 
to  their  toil,  or  any  hope  of  victory.  At  that  time 
Cortes  observed  the  great  standard  of  the  empire, 
which  was  carried  before  the  Mexican  general,  ad- 
vancing ;  and  fortunately  recollecting  to  have  heard, 
that  on  the  fate  of  it  depended  the  event  of  every 
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Cortes  was  meditating  rendered  them  peculiarly 
afflictive  to  him.  While  his  enemies,  and  even  many 
of  his  own  followers,  considered  the  disasters  which 
had  befallen  him  as  fatal  to  the  progress  of  his  arms, 
and  imagined  that  nothing  now  remained  but  speedily 
to  abandon  a  country  which  he  had  invaded  with  un- 
equal force,  his  mind,  as  eminent  for  perseverance  as 
for  enterprise,  was  still  bent  on  accomplishing  his 
original  purpose,  of  subjecting  the  Mexican  empire  to 
the  crown  of  Castile.  The  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  was 
not  only  safe,  but  had  remained  unmolested.  The 
Tlascalans  continued  faithful  to  their  alliance.  On 
their  martial  spirit,  easily  roused  to  arms,  and  in- 
flamed with  implacable  hatred  of  the  Mexicans,  Cortes 
depended  for  powerful  aid.  He  had  still  the  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  Spaniards,  equal  in  number  to  that 
with  which  he  had  opened  his  way  into  the  centre  of 
the  empire,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  capital; 
so  that  with  the  benefit  of  greater  experience,  as  well 
as  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  did  not 
despair  of  quickly  recovering  all  that  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  by  untoward  events. 

Full  of  this  idea,  he  courted  the  Tlascalan  chiefs 
with  such  attention,  and  distributed  among  them  so 
liberally  the  rich  spoils  of  Otumba,  that  he  was  se- 
cure of  obtaining  whatever  he  should  require  of  the 
republic.  He  drew  a  small  supply  of  ammunition, 
and  two  or  three  field-pieces,  from  his  stores  at  Vera 
Cruz.  He  de^^patched  an  officer  of  confidence  with 
four  ships  of  Narvaez's  fleet  to  Hispaniola  and  Ja- 
maica, to  engage  adventurers,  and  to  purchase  horses, 
gunpowder,  and  other  military  stores.  As  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
Mexico  unless  he  could  secure  the  command  of  the 
lake,  he  gave  orders  to  prepare,  in  the  mountains  of 
Tlascala,  materials  for  building  twelve  brigantines,  so 
as  they  might  be  carried  thither  in  pieces  ready  to  be 
put  together,  and  launched  when  he  stood  in  need  of 
their  service. 

But  while,  with  provident  attention,  he  was  taking 
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those  oecessafy  atm  towards  the  ezecutioii  of  his 
measures,  an  obstacle  arose  in  a  quarter  where  it  was 
least  expected,  but  most  formidable.  The  spirit  of 
discontent  and  mutiny  broke  out  in  his  own  army. 
Many  of  Nanraez's  followers  were  planters  rather 
than  soldiers,  and  had  accompanied  him  to  New 
Spain  with  sanguine  hopes  of  obtaining  settlements, 
but  with  little  inclinatbn  to  engage  in  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  war.  As  soon  as  they  discovered  the 
intention  of  Cortes,  they  began  secretly  to  murmur 
and  cabal,  and  waxing  gradually  more  audacious, 
they,  in  a  body,  offered  a  remonstrance  to  their  gene- 
ral against  the  imprudence  of  attacking  a  powerful 
empire  with  his  shattered  forces,  and  formally  required 
him  to  lead  them  back  directly  to  Cuba.  Though 
Cortes,  long  practised  in  the  arts  of  command,  em- 
ployed arguments,  entreaties,  and  presents,  to  convince 
or  to  soothe  them  ;  though  his  own  soldiers,  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  their  leader,  warmly  seconded  his 
endeavours ;  he  found  their  fears  too  violent  and 
deep-rooted  to  be  removed,  and  the  utmost  he  could 
effect  was  to  prevail  with  them  to  defer  their  depar- 
ture for  some  time,  on  a  promise  that  he  would,  at  a 
more  proper  juncture,  dismiss  such  as  should  desire  it. 
That  the  malcontents  might  have  no  leisure  to 
brood  over  the  causes  of  their  disaffection,  he  re- 
solved instantly  to  call  forth  his  troops  into  action. 
He  proposed  to  chastise  the  people  of  lepeaca  for  tiic 
outrage  which  they  had  committed,  and  as  the  de- 
tachment which  they  had  cut  off  happened  to  be  com- 
posed mostly  of  soldiers  who  had  served  under 
Narvaez,  their  companions,  from  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance, engaged  the  more  willingly  in  this  war.  He 
took  the  command  in  person,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  body  of  Tlascalans,  and  in  the  space  of  a 
few  weeks,  after  various  encounters,  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  Tepeacans,  reduced  that  province  to 
subjection.  During  several  montiis,  while  he  waited 
for  the  supplies  of  men  and  ammunition  which  he 
expected,  and  was  carrying  on  his  preparations  for 
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constructing  the  brigantines,  he  kept  his  troops  con- 
stantly employed  in  various  expeditions  against  the 
adjacent  provinces,  all  of  which  were  conducted  with 
an  uniform  tenor  of  success.  By  these,  his  men  be- 
came again  accustomed  to  victory,  and  resumed  their 
wonted  sense  of  superiority;  the  Mexican  power  was 
weakened  ;  the  Tlascalan  warriors  acquired  the  habit 
of  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  republic,  delighted  to  see  their  country 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  all  the  people  around  them, 
and  astonished  every  day  with  fresh  dbcoveries  of  the 
irresistible  prowess  of  their  allies,  declined  no  effort 
requisite  to  support  them. 

All  those  preparatory  arrangements,  however, 
though  the  most  prudent  and  efficacious  which  the 
situation  of  Cortes  allowed  him  to  make,  would  have 
been  of  little  avail  without  a  reinforcement  of  Spanish 
soldiers.  Of  this  he  was  so  deeply  sensible,  that  it 
was  the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes ;  and 
yet  his  only  prospect  of  obtaining  it,  from  the  return 
of  the  officer  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  isles  to  solicit 
aid,  was  both  distant  and  uncertain.  But  what 
neither  his  own  sagacity  nor  power  could  have  pro- 
cured, he  owed  to  a  series  of  fortunate  and  unforeseen 
incidents.  The  governor  of  Cuba,  to  whom  the  suc- 
cess of  Narvaez  appeared  an  event  of  infallible  cer- 
tainty, having  sent  two  small  ships  after  him  with  new 
instructions,  and  a  supply  of  men  and  military  stores, 
the  officer  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  command 
on  the  coast  artfully  decoyed  them  into  the  harbour 
of  Vera  Cruz,  seized  the  vessels,  and  easily  persuaded 
the  soldiers  to  follow  the  standard  of  a  more  able 
leader  than  him  who  they  were  destined  to  join. 
Soon  after,  three  ships  of  more  considerable  force 
came  into  the  harbour  separately.  These  belonged 
to  an  armament  fitted  out  by  Francisco  de  Garay, 
governor  of  Jamaica,  who,  being  possessed  with  the 
rage  of  discovery  and  conquest  which  animated  every 
Spaniard  settled  in  America,  had  long  aimed  at  in- 
truding into  some  district  of  New  Spain,  and  dividing 
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gain  their  suffrages,  although  he  had  been  less  dis- 
tinguished for  courage  and  capacity.  As,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Tlascala,  he  could  not  be  unacquainted 
with  the  motions  and  intentions  of  Cortes,  he  observed 
the  storm  that  was  gathering,  and  began  early  to  pro- 
vide against  it.  He  repaired  what  the  Spaniards  had 
ruined  in  the  city,  and  strengthened  it  with  such  new 
fortifications  as  the  skill  of  his  subjects  was  capable  of 
erecting.  Besides  filling  his  magazines  with  the  usual 
weapons  of  war,  he  gave  directions  to  make  long  spears 
headed  with  the  swords  and  daggers  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  in  order  to  annoy  the  cavalry.  He  sum- 
moned the  people  in  every  province  of  the  empire  to 
take  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  exert  themselves  with  vigour,  he  promised 
them  exemption  from  all  the  taxes  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  imposed.  But  what  he  laboured  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  was,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of 
the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  the  friendship 
of  the  Tlascalans,  by  endeavouring  to  persuade  that 
people  to  renounce  all  connexion  with  men,  who  were 
not  only  avowed  enemies  of  the  gods  whom  they  wor- 
shipped, but  who  would  not  fail  to  subject  them  at  last 
to  the  same  yoke,  which  they  were  now  inconsiderately 
lending  their  aid  to  impose  upon  others.  These  re- 
presentations, no  less  striking  than  well-founded,  were 
urged  so  forcibly  by  his  ambassadors,  that  it  required 
all  the  address  of  Cortes  to  prevent  their  making  a 
dangerous  impression. 

But  while  Quetlavaca  was  arranging  his  plan  of 
defence,  with  a  degree  of  foresight  uncommon  in  an 
American,  his  days  were  cut  short  by  the  small-pox. 
This  distemper,  which  raged  at  that  time  in  New  Spain 
with  fatal  malignity,  was  unknown  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe  until  it  was  introduced  by  the  Europeans, 
and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  calamities 
brought  upon  them  by  their  invaders.  In  his  stead 
the  Mexicans  raised  to  the  throne  Guatimozin,  nephew 
and  son-in-law  of  Montezuma,  a  young  man  of  such 
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high  reputation  for  alnlities  and  ?a]our,  that  in  this 
dangerous  crisis  his  countrymen,  with  one  voice,  called 
him  to  the  supreme  command. 

As  soon  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemy's  territories, 
in  1521,  he  discovered  various  preparations  to  obstruct 
his  progress.  But  his  troops  forced  their  way  with 
little  difficultv,  and  took  jpossession  of  Tezeuco,  the 
second  city  of  the  empire,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  about  twenty  miles  from  Mexico.  Here  he  de- 
termined to  establish  his  head-quarters,  as  the  most 
proper  station  for  launching  his  brigantines,  as  well  as 
for  making  his  approaches  to  the  capital.  In  order  to 
render  his  residence  there  more  secure,  he  deposed 
the  cazique  or  chief  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  com- 
munity, under  pretext  of  some  defect  in  histitle,  and 
substituted  in  his  place  a  person  whom  a  faction  of  the 
nobles  pointed  out  as  the  right  heir  of  that  dignity. 
Attached  to  him  by  this  benefit,  the  new  cazique  and 
his  adherents  served  the  Spaniards  with  inviolable 
fidelity. 

As  the  preparations  for  constructing  the  brigantines 
advanced  slowly  under  the  unskilful  hands  of  soldiers 
and  Indians,  whom  Cortes  was  obliged  to  employ  in 
assisting  three  or  four  carpenters  who  happened  for- 
tunately to  be  in  his  service,  and  as  he  bad  not  yet 
received  the  reinforcement  which  he  expected  from 
Hispaniola,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  his  arms 
directly  against  the  capital.  Three  months  elapsed 
before  the  materials  for  the  brigantines  were  finished, 
and  before  he  heard  any  thing  with  respect  to  the 
success  of  the  officer  whom  he  had  sent  to  Hispaniola. 
This,  however,  was  not  a  season  of  inaction  to  Cortes. 
He  attacked  successively  several  of  the  towns  situated 
around  the  lake ;  and  though  all  the  Mexican  power 
was  exerted  to  obstruct  his  operations,  he  either  com- 
pelled them  to  submit  to  the  Spanish  crown,  or 
reduced  them  to  ruins.  The  inhabitants  of  other  towns 
he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  more  gentle  means. 
Most  of  the  cities  adjacent  to  Mexico  were  originally 
the  capitals  of  small  independent  states ;  and  some  of 
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them,  having  been  but  lately  annexed  to  the  Mexican 
empire,  still  retained  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient 
liberty,  and  bore  with  impatience  the  rigorous  yoke  of 
their  new  masters.  Cortes,  having  early  observed 
symptoms  of  their  disaffection,  availed  himself  of  this 
knowledge  to  gain  their  confidence  and  friendship. 
By  offering  with  confidence  to  deliver  them  from  the 
odious  dominion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  liberal 
'^'■jraises  of  more  indulgent  treatment  if  they  would 
unite  with  him  against  their  oppressors,  he  prevailed 
on  the  people  of  several  considerable  districts,  not  only 
to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Casule  as  their  sovereign, 
but  to  supply  the  Spanish  camp  with  provisions,  and 
to  strengthen  his  army  with  auxiliary  troops.  Guati- 
mozin,  on  the  first  appearance  of  defection  among  his 
subjects,  exerted  himself  with  vigour  to  prevent  or  to 
punish  their  revolt;  but,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  the 
spirit  continued  to  spread.  The  Spaniards  gradually 
acquired  new  allies,  and  with  deep  concern  he  beheld 
Cortes  arming  against  his  empire  those  very  hands 
which  ought  to  have  been  active  in  its  defence ;  and 
ready  to  advance  against  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  body  of  his  own  subjects. 

While,  by  those  various  methods,  Cortes  was  gra- 
dually circumscribing  the  Mexican  power  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  prospect  of  overturning  it  seemed 
neither  to  be  uncertain  nor  remote,  all  his  schemes 
were  well  nigh  defeated  by  a  conspiracy  no  less  un- 
expected than  dangerous.  The  soldiers  of  Narvaez 
had  never  united  perfectly  with  the  original  compa- 
nions of  Cortes,  nor  did  they  enter  into  his  measures 
with  the  same  cordial  zeal.  Upon  every  occasion  that 
required  any  extraordinary  effort  of  courage  or  of 
patience,  their  spirits  were  apt  to  sink  ;  and  now,  on  a 
near  view  of  what  they  had  to  encounter,  in  attempting 
to  reduce  a  city  so  inaccessible  as  Mexico,  and  de- 
fended by  a  numerous  army,  the  resolution  even  of 
those  among  them  who  had  adhered  to  Cortes  when 
he  was  deserted  by  their  associates,  began  to  fail, 
I'heir  fears  led  them  to  presumptuous  and  unsoldier- 
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like  discussbns  concerainff  the  propriety  of   their 
general's  measures,  and  the  improbability  of  their 
success.    From  these  they  proceeded  to  censure  and 
invectives,  and  at  last  began  to  deliberate  howr  they 
might  provide  for  their  own  safety,  of  which  they 
deemed  their  commander  to  be  totally  negligent. 
Antonio  Villefagna,  a  private  soldier,  but  bold,  in- 
triguing, and  strongly  attached  to  Velasquez,  artfully 
fomented  this   growing  spirit  of  disaffection.      His 
quarters  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  malcontents, 
where,  after  many  consultations,  they  could  discover 
no  method  of  checking  Cortes  in  his  career,  but  by 
assassinating  him  and  his  most  considerable  officers, 
and  conferring  the  command  upon  some  person  who 
would  relinquish  his  wild  plans,  and  adopt  measures 
more  consistent  with  the  general  security.    The  hour 
for  perpetrating  the  crime,  the  persons  whom  tliey 
destined  as  victims,  the  officers  to  succeed  them  in 
command,  were  all  named ;    and   the  conspirators 
signed  an  association,  by  which  they  bound  themselves 
with  most  solemn  oaths  to  mutual  fidelity.     But  on 
the  evening  before  the  appointed  day,  one  of  Cortes's 
ancient  followers,  who  had  been  seduced  into  the 
conspiracy,  touched  with  compunction  at  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  a  man  whom  he  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  revere,  or  struck  with  horror  at  his  own 
treachery,  went  privately  to  his  general,  and  revealed 
to  him  all  that  he  knew.      Cortes,  though  deeply 
alarmed,  discerned  at  once  what  conduct  was  proper 
in  a  situation  so  critical.     He  repaired  instantly  to 
Villefagna's  quarters,  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
most  trusty  officers.     The  astonishment  and  confusion 
of  the  man  at  this  unexpected  visit  anticipated  the 
confession  of  his  guilt.     Cortes,  while  his  attendants 
seized  the  traitor,  snatched  from  his  bosom  a  paper 
containing  the  association,  signed  by  the  conspirators. 
Impatient  to  know  how  far  the  defection  extended,  he 
retired  to  read  it,  and  found  there  names  which  filled 
him  with  surprise  and  sorrow.     But  aware  how  dan- 
gerous a  strict  scrutiny  might  prove  at  such  a  juncture, 
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he  confined  his  judicial  inquiries  to  Villefagna  alone. 
As  the  proofs  of  his  gailt  were  manifest,  he  was  coo- 
demned  after  a  short  trial,  and  next  morning  he  was 
seen  hanging  before  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  he 
had  lodged.  Cortes  called  his  troops  together,  and 
having  explained  to  them  the  atrocious  purpose  of  the 
conspirators,  as  well  as  the  justice  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  Villefagna,  he  added,  with  an  appearance 
of  satisfaction,  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  circumstances  of  this  dark  transaction, 
as  the  traitor,  when  arrested,  had  suddenly  torn  and 
swallowed  a  paper  which  probably  contained  an  ac- 
count of  it,  and  under  the  severest  tortures  possessed 
such  constancy  as  to  conceal  the  names  of  his  accom- 
plices. This  artful  declaration  restored  tranquillity  to 
many  a  breast  that  was  throbbing,  while  he  spoke, 
with  consciousness  of  guilt  and  dread  of  detection ; 
and  by  this  prudent  moderation,  Cortes  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  discovered,  and  of  being  able  to 
observe,  such  of  his  followers  as  were  disaffected ; 
while  they,  flattering  themselves  that  their  past  crime 
was  unknown,  endeavoured  to  avert  any  suspicion  of 
it,  by  redoubling  their  activity  and  zeal  in  his  service. 
Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leisure  to  ruminate  on 
what  had  happened ;  and,  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preventing  the  return  of  a  mutinous  spirit, 
he  determmed  to  call  forth  his  troops  immediately  to 
action.  Fortunately  a  proper  occasion  for  this  oc- 
curred without  his  seeming  to  court  it.  He  received 
intelligence  that  the  materials  for  building  the  brigan- 
tines  were  at  length  completely  finished,  and  waited 
only  for  a  body  of  Spaniards  to  conduct  them  to 
Tezeuco.  The  command  of  this  convoy,  consisting 
of  two  hundred  foot  soldiers,  fifteen  horsemen,  and 
two  field-pieces,  he  gave  to  Sandoval,  who,  by  the 
vigilance,  activity,  and  courage,  which  he  manifested 
on  every  occasion,  was  growing  daily  in  his  conftdence, 
and  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  The 
service  was  no  less  singular  than  important ;  the 
beams,  the  planks,  the  masts,  the  cordage,  the  sails, 
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the  iron-work,  tnd  all  tlie  infioite  variety  of  articles 
requisite  for  the  eooftruetion  of  thirteen  brigantiaes, 
were  to  be  carried  siztv  miles  over  land,  throagh  a 
mountainoaa  country,  by  people  who  were  unac- 
qntinted  with  the  ministry  of  domestic  animals,  or 
the  aid  of  machines  to  facilitate  any  woriL  of  labour. 
The  Tlascalans  furnished  wght^ousand  Tamenes, 
an  inferior  order  of  men  destined  for  servile  tasks,  to 
oarry  the  materials  on  their  shoulders,  and  appointed 
fifteen  thousand  warriors  to  accompany  and  defend 
them.  Sandoval  made  the  disposition  for  their  pro- 
gress with  great  propriety,  and  had  the  glory  of  con- 
ducting safely  to  Teseuco  a  convoy  on  which  all  the 
future  operations  of  his  countrymen  depended. 

Tlus  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no  less  mo- 
ment Four  ships  amved  at  Vera  Cruz  from  His- 
paniola,  with  two  hundred  soldiers,  eighty  horses,  two 
battering  cannon,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  an- 
munition  and  arms.  Elevated  with  observing  that 
all  his  preparatory  schemes,  either  for  recruiting  his 
own  army,  or  impairing  the  force  of  the  enemy,  had 
now  produced  their  full  effect,  Cortes,  impatient  lo 
begin  the  siege  in  form,  hastened  the  launching  of 
the  brigantines.  To  facilitate  this  he  had  employed 
a  vast  number  of  Indians,  for  two  months,  in  deepening 
the  small  rivulet  which  runs  by  Tezeuco  into  the 
lake,  and  in  forming  it  into  a  canal  near  two  miles  in 
length ;  and  though  the  Mexicans,  aware  of  his  in- 
tentions, as  well  as  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
them,  endeavoured  frequently  to  interrupt  the  la- 
bourers, or  to  burn  the  bngantines,  the  work  was  at 
last  completed.  On  the  28th  of  April  all  the  Spanish 
troops,  together  with  the  auxiliary  Indians,  were 
drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  canal ;  and  with  ex- 
traordinary military  pomp,  rendered  more  solemn  Ijy 
the  celebration  of  the  most  sacred  rites  of  religion,  the 
brigantines  were  launched.  As  they  fell  down  the 
canal  in  order,  father  Olmedo  blessed  them,  and 
gave  each  its  name.  Every  eye  followed  them  with 
wonder  and  hope,  until  they  entered  the  lake,  v/hrn 
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they  hoisted  their  sails,  and  bore  away  before  the 
wind.  A  general  shout  of  joy  was  raised ;  all  ad- 
miring that  bold  inventive  genius,  which,  by  means 
so  extraordinary  that  their  success  almost  exceeded 
belief,  had  acquired  the  command  of  a  fleet,  without 
the  aid  of  which  Mexico  would  have  continued  to  set 
the  Spanish  power  and  arms  at  defiance. 

Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  city  from  three 
different  quarters ;  from  Tepeaca  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lake,  from  Tacuba  on  the  west,  and  from  Cuyocaa 
towards  the  south.  Those  towns  were  situated  on 
the  principal  causeways  which  led  to  the  capital,  and 
intended  for  their  defence.  He  appointed  Sandoval 
to  command  in  the  first,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  the 
second,  and  Christoval  de  Olid  in  the  third ;  allotting 
to  each  a  numerous  body  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  to- 
gether with  an  equal  division  of  Spaniards,  who,  by 
the  junction  of  the  troops  from  Hispaniola,  amounted 
now  to  eighty-six  horsemen,  and  eight  hundred  and 
eighteen  foot  soldiers ;  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  were  armed  with  muskets  or  cross-bows. 
The  train  of  artillery  consisted  of  three  battering 
cannon,  and  fifteen  field-pieces.  He  reserved  for 
himself,  as  the  station  of  greatest  importance  and 
danger,  the  conduct  of  the  brigantines,  each  armed 
with  one  of  his  small  cannon,  and  manned  with 
twenty-five  Spaniards. 

As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards  the  posts 
assigned  them,  they  broke  down  the  aqueducts  which 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Mexicans  had  erected  for  con- 
veying water  into  the  capital,  and  by  the  distress  to 
which  this  reduced  the  inhabitants,  gave  a  beginning 
to  the  calamities  which  they  were  destined  to  suffer, 
Alvarado  and  Olid  found  the  towns  of  which  they 
were  ordered  to  take  possession  deserted  by  their  in- 
habitants, who  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  capital, 
where  Guatimozin  had  collected  the  chief  force  of 
his  empire,  as  there  alone  he  could  hope  to  make  a 
successful  stand  against  the  formidable  enemies  who 
were  approaching  to  assault  liira. 
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The  first  efibrt  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  destroy  the 
fleet  of  brieantines,  the  fatal  effects  of  whose  opera- 
tions they  roresaw  and  dreaded.  Guatimozin  hoping 
to  supply  by  nambers  what  he  wanted  in  force,  as- 
sembled such  a  multitude  of  canoes  as  covered  the 
face  of  the  lake.  They  rowed  on  boldly  to  the 
charge,  while  the  brigantines,  retarded  by  a  dead 
calm,  could  scarcely  advance  to  meet  them.  But  as 
the  enemy  drew  near,  a  breeze  suddenly  sprung  up ; 
in  a  moment  the  sails  were  spread,  the  brigantines, 
with  the  utmost  ease,  broke  through  their  feeble  op- 
ponents, overset  many  canoes,  and  dissipated  the 
whole  armament  with  such  slaughter  as  convinced 
the  Mexicans,  that  the  progress  of  the  Europeans  in 
knowledge  and  arts  rendered  their  superiority  greater 
on  this  new  element  than  they  had  hitherto  found  it 
by  land. 

From  that  time  Cortes  remained  master  of  the 
lake,  and  the  brigantines  not  only  preserved  a  com- 
munication between  the  Spaniards  in  their  different 
stations,  though  at  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  but  were  employed  to  cover  the  causeways  on 
each  side,  and  keep  off  the  canoes,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  annoy  the  troops  as  they  advanced  to- 
wards the  city.  Cortes  formed  the  brigantines  in 
three  divisions,  appointing  one  to  cover  each  of  the 
stations  from  which  an  attack  was  to  be  carried  on 
against  the  city,  with  orders  to  second  the  operations 
of  the  officer  who  commanded  there.  From  all  the 
three  stations  he  pushed  on  the  attack  against  the 
city  with  equal  vigour  ;  but  in  a  manner  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  conduct  of  sieges  in  regular  war,  that 
he  himself  seems  afraid  it  would  appear  no  less  im- 
proper than  singular,  to  persons  unacquainted  with 
his  situation.  Each  morning  his  troops  assaulted  the 
barricades  which  the  enemy  had  erected  on  the 
causeways,  forced  their  way  over  the  trenches 
which  they  had  dug,  and  through  the  canals  where 
the  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  city,   in   hopes  of 
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obtaiaing  some  decisive  advantage,  which  might 
force  the  enemy  to  surrender,  and  terminate  the  war 
at  once ;  but  when  the  obstinate  valour  of  the 
Mexicans  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  day  ineffectual, 
the  Spaniards  retired  in  the  evening  to  their  former 
quarters.  Thus  their  toil  and  danger  were,  in  some 
measure,  continually  renewed ;  the  Mexicans  re- 
pairing in  the  night  what  the  Spaniards  had  destroyed 
through  the  day,  and  recovering  the  posts  from  which 
they  had  driven  them.  But  necessity  prescribed  this 
slow  and  untoward  mode  of  operation.  The  number 
of  his  troops  was  so  small,  that  Cortes  durst  not,  with 
a  handful  of  men,  attempt  to  make  a  lodgment  in  a 
city  where  he  might  be  surrounded  and  annoyed  by 
such  a  multitude  of  enemies.  The  remembrance  of 
what  he  had  already  suffered  by  the  ill-judged  confi- 
dence with  which  he  had  ventured  into  such  a  dan- 
gerous situation,  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  From 
these  considerations  he  adhered  obstinately,  for  a 
month  after  the  siege  was  opened,  to  the  system  which 
he  had  adopted.  The  Mexicans,  in  their  own  defence, 
displayed  valour  which  was  hardly  inferior  to  that 
with  which  the  Spaniards  attacked  them.  On  land, 
on  water,  by  night  and  by  day,  one  furious  conflict 
succeeded  to  another.  Several  Spaniards  were  killed, 
more  wounded,  and  all  were  ready  to  sink  under  the 
toils  of  unintermitting  service,  which  were  rendered 
more  intolerable  by  the  injuries  of  the  season,  the  pe- 
riodical rains  being  now  set  in  with  their  usual  vio- 
lence. 

Astonished  and  disconcerted  with  the  length  and 
difficulties  of  the  siege,  Cortes  determined  to  make 
one  great  effort  to  get  possession  of  the  city,  before  he 
relinquished  the  plan  which  he  had  hitherto  followed, 
and  had  recourse  to  any  other  mode  of  attack.  With 
this  view,  he  sent  instructions  to  Alvarado  and  San- 
doval to  advance  with  their  divisions  to  a  general  as- 
sault, and  took  the  command  in  person  of  that  posted 
on  the  causeway  of  Cuyocan.  Animated  by  his  pre- 
sence, and  the  expectation  of  some  decisive  event,  the 
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hral  of  action  and  the  career  of  victory,  neglected  tha 

impodant  chuge  cooimilted  to  him,  and  hurcied  on, 

iDFOD^eratelv.  to  mingle  vtilb  the  combatants.    Tha 

MeiicBDs,  wbo'e  miliiaty   altenlion   and  elull  were 

daily  improiing,  no  sooner  observed  this,  than  they 

Guatimolin  instaa'lj  discerned  the  consequence  of 
the  error  which  the  Spaniards  had  committed,  end, 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  prepared  to  take 
advantage  oF  it.  He  commanded  the  troops  polled 
in  the  front  to  slacken  Iheir  efforts,  in  nnler  to  allure 
the  Spaniards  to  push  forward.  wliiJe  he  despatched 
■  large  bodj  of  chosen  warriois  through  different 
atreeti,  some  by  land,  and  others  by  waler,  towards 
the  great  breach  in  the  causeway,  which  had  bean 
led  open.  On  a  signal  which  be  gave,  the  prieUt  is 
the  principal  lemple  etrnck.  the  great  dium  conse- 
crated to  the  god  of  war.  No  sooner  did  the  Mexi- 
cans hear  its  doleful  solemn  Bound,  calculated  la  in.  , 
spire  ihem  nitli  contempt  of  death  and  enthnmaitic 
ardour,  than  ihey  rushed  upon  the  enemy  witli  frantic 
rage.  The  Sjianiards,  unable  to  resist  men  urged  on 
no  less  by  religious  fury  than  hope  of  success,  began 
to  retire,  at  first  leisui'ely,  and  with  a  good  couole- 

.cape  increased,  the  teriDi  and  confu- 
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sion  became  so  general,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the 
gap  in  the  causeway,  Spaniards  and  Tlascalans, 
horsemen  and  infantry,  plunged  in  promiscuously, 
while  the  Mexicans  rushed  upon  them  fiercely  from 
every  side,  their  light  canoes  carrying  them  through 
shoals  which  the  brigantines  could  not  approach.  In 
vain  did  Cortes  attempt  to  stop  and  rally  his  flying 
troops ;  fear  rendered  them  regardless  of  his  entreaties 
or  commands.  Finding  all  his  endeavours  to  renew 
the  combat  fruitless,  his  next  care  was  to  save  some 
of  those  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  water ; 
but  while  thus  employed,  with  more  attention  to  their 
situation  than  to  his  own,  six  Mexican  captains  sud- 
denly laid  hold  of  him,  and  were  hurrying  him  oflf 
in  triumph;  and  though  two  of  his  officers  rescued 
him  at  the  expense  of  their  own  lives,  he  received  se- 
veral dangerous  wounds  before  he  could  break  loose. 
Above  sixty  Spaniards  perished  in  the  rout :  and  what 
rendered  the  disaster  more  afflicting,  forty  of  these  fell 
alive  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  never  known  to 
shew  mercy  to  a  captive. 

Tlie  approach  of  night,  though  it  delivered  the  de- 
jected Spaniards  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
ushered  in  what  was  hardly  less  grievous,  the  noise 
of  their  barbarous  triumph,  and  of  the  horrid  festival 
with  which  they  celebrated  their  victory.  Every 
quarter  of  the  city  was  illuminated  ;  the  great  temple 
shone  with  such  peculiar  splendour,  that  the  Spa- 
niards could  plainly  see  the  people  in  motion,  and  the 
priests  busy  in  hastening  the  preparations  for  the  death 
of  the  prisoners.  Through  the  gloom,  they  fancied 
that  they  discerned  their  companions  by  the  whiteness 
of  their  skins,  as  they  were  stript  naked,  and  com- 
pelled to  dance  before  the  image  of  the  god  to  whom 
they  were  to  be  offered.  They  heard  the  shrieks  of 
those  who  were  sacrificed,  and  thought  that  they 
could  distinguisli  each  unhappy  victim  by  the  well- 
known  sound  of  his  voice.  Imagination  added  to 
what  they  reaU>^  s^iw  ot  Vv<i^xv5.,  ^ad  augmented  its 
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horror.  The  most  unfeeling  melted  into  tears  of  com- 
passion, and  the  stonte^  heart  trembled  at  the  dread' 
ful  spectacle  which  they  beheld. 

The  Mexicans,  elated  with  their  victory,  sallied 
out  next  morning  to  attack  him  in  his  quarters.  But 
they  did  not  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their  own  arms  alone. 
They  sent  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards  whom  they  had 
sacnficed  to  the  leading  men  in  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, and  assured  them  that  the  god  of  war,  ap- 
peased by  the  blood  of  their  invaders,  which  had  been 
shed  so  plentifully  on  his  altars,  had  declared  with 
an  audible  voice,  that  in  eight  days'  time  those  hated 
enemies  should  be  finally  destroyed,  and  peace  and 
prosperity  re  established  in  the  empire*. 

A  prediction  uttered  with  such  confidence,  and  in 
terms  so  void  of  ambiguity,  gained  universal  credit 
among  a  people  prone  to  superstition.  The  Indian 
auxiliaries  who  had  joined  Cortes,  accustomed  to 
venerate  the  same  deities  with  the  Mexicans,  and  to 
receive  the  responses  of  their  priests  with  the  same 
implicit  faith,  abandoned  the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of 
men  de«roted  to  certain  destruction.  Even  the  fidelity 
of  the  Tlascalans  was  shaken,  and  the  Spanish  troops 
were  left  almost  alone  in  their  stations.  Cortes, 
finding  that  he  attempted  in  vain  to  dispel  the  super- 
stitious fears  of  his  confederates  by  argument,  took 
advantage,  from  the  imprudence  of  those  who  hnd 
framed  the  prophecy,  in  fixing  its  accomplishment  so 
near  at  hand,  to  give  a  striking  demonstration  of  its 
falsity.  He  suspended  all  military  operations  during 
the  period  marked  out  by  the  oracle.  Under  cover 
of  the  brigantines,  which  kept  the  enemy  at  a  distance, 
his  troops  lay  in  safety,  and  the  fatal  term  expired 
without  any  disaster. 

Many  of  his  allies,  ashamed  of  their  own  credulity, 
returned  to  their  station.  Other  tribes,  judging  that 
the  gods  who  had  now  deceived  the  Mexicans,  had 
decreed  finally  to  withdraw  their  protection  from 
them,  joined  his  standard  ;  and  such  was  the  levity 
of  a  simple  people,  moved  by  ever^  sV\^\.\\tt.Yt^i\'2i'^^ 
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that  in  a  short  time  after  such  a  general  defection  of 
his  confederates,  Cortes  saw  himself,  if  we  may  be> 
lieve  his  own  account,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Indians.  Even  with  such  a  numerous 
army,  he  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  new  and  more 
wary  system  of  operation.  Instead  of  renewing  his 
attempts  to  become  master  of  the  city  at  once,  by 
such  bold  but  dangerous  eftbrts  of  valour  as  he  had 
already  tried,  he  made  his  advances  gradually,  and 
with  every  possible  precaution  against  exposing  his 
men  to  any  calamity  similar  to  that  which  they  »till 
bewailed.  As  the  Spaniards  pushed  forward,  the 
Indians  regularly  repaired  the  causeways  behind 
them.  As  soon  as  they  got  possession  of  any  part  of 
the  town,  the  houses  were  instantly  levelled  with  the 
ground.  Day  by  day,  the  Mexicans,  forced  to  retire 
as  their  enemies  gained  ground,  were  hemmed  in 
within  more  narrow  limits.  Guutimozin,  though 
unable  to  stop  the  career  of  the  enemy,  continued  to 
defend  his  capital  with  obstinate  resolution,  and  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  ground.  The  Spaniards  not  only 
varied  their  mode  of  attack,  but,  by  order  of  Cortes, 
changed  the  weapons  with  which  tliey  fought.  They 
were  a;::^ain  armed  with  the  long  Chinantlan  spears, 
which  they  had  employed  with  sucli  success  against 
Niirvaez;  and,  by  the  firm  array  in  which  this 
enabled  them  to  range  themselves,  they  repelled,  with 
little  danger,  the  loose  asiault  of  the  Mexicans  ;  in- 
credible number*  of  them  fell  in  tlie  conflicts  which 
they  renewed  everyday.  While  war  wasted  without, 
famine  be^j^an  to  consume  tiieni  wiihin,  the  city.  The 
Spanisii  bri^'antinL.s,  having  the  entire  command  of 
the  Like,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  convey  to 
the  be-ieged  any  supply  of  provisions  by  water.  The 
immense  number  of  his  Indian  auxiliaries  enabled 
(Jortes  to  siiut  up  the  avenues  to  the  city  by  land. 
The  stores  wiiich  (Juatimozin  had  laid  up  were  ex- 
hausted by  the  multitudes  which  had  crowded  into  the 
capital  to  defend  their  i.overeign  and  the  temples  of 
their  gods.     Not  onA^j  \\\c  ^to^V,  Wv   \fe\wi^'5i   ^( 


the  highcil  rank,  felt  llie  utmoat  dislrBses  or  Simian. 
Whst  they  euSered  brought  on  iafectioiu  and  raoilil 
distemperj.  the  Ian  nkmity  that  vi«ts  beaicged  ritiei, 
and  wnich  lUled  up  the  ineaauie  6f  their  noet. 

Bui,  UDiler  ths  pressure  of  so  many  and  lucb  va- 
lioiiB  evils,  the  ipinloTGuitimoiin  remained  firm  and 
uotubdued.  He  rejected,  with  uom,  ererj  overture 
of  peace  (roni  Cones ;  and,  diadaining  the  idea  of 
submiiling  to  the  oppressors  of  hin  country,  detei- 
mioed  not  to  survive  iu  ruin.  Tlie  Spaniticds  cdd- 
dnued  their  progress.  At  ieogth  a.\]  the  three  divuxons 
penetrated  into  the  great  gijuare  in  the  centre  of  Ibe' 
city,  and  made  a  eeeure  lodgment  there,  Three- 
fourlht  of  the  city  were  now  redured,  and  laid  in 
ruint.  The  remaining  quarter  wns  so  closely  pre&wd, 
that  it  could  not  long  withstand  assailants,  who  at- 
tacked it  from  their  new  station  with  superior  adrati- 
lage,  aod  more  assured  eipectatioD  of  aucceu.  The 
Auiican  nobles,  solicilous  to  save  the  life  of  a  mo- 
narch nhom  they  revered,  prevailed  on  GuitimoiJa 

that  he  might  route  the  more  distant  provincea 
empire  to  armi,  and  maintain  Ikerc  a  more  auceeufnjl 
lilruggle  with  the  puhlic  enemy.  In  order  to  facililatH 
ihe  execution  of  this  measure,  lliey  endeavoured  br 
anune  Cortes  ivitli  overtures  of  submission,  Ihal,  whil( 
hii  altcDlian  was  employed  in  adjusting  the  articld 
of  pacification,  GuaUmoiin  tnight  escape  unperoeivei*' 
But  they  made  this  ailempt  upon  a  leader  of  greiT 
aigacity  and  disceroment  than  to  be  deceived  bj  lb 
arti.  CorlcB,  suspecting  their  inlentioni  and  aw 
of  what  moment  it  was  to  defeat  it,  appointed  Sac 
val,  the  officer  on  whoi^e  vigilance  lie  could  most  ] 
feclly  rely,  to  take  the  command  of  Ihe  briganlii 
with  strict  injunctions  10  watch  every  motion  of 
enemy.  Saadova),  attenlive  to  the  charge,  absen 
tome  large  canoca  crowded  with  people  rowing  aci 
■be  like  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  iDtlantly  gave 
ngnul  10  chaie.     Garcia  llolguia,  w\id  " " 

the  sai/ic'l  sailing   briganiine,  anon  n 
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and  was  preparing  to  fire  on  the  foremost  canoe, 
which  seemed  to  carry  some  person  whom  all  the  rest 
followed  and  obeyed.  At  once  the  rowers  dropped 
their  oars,  and  all  on  board,  throwing  down  their 
arms,  conjured  him  with  cries  and  tears  to  forbear,  as 
the  emperor  was  there.  Holguin  eagerly  seized  his 
prize  ;  and  Guatimozin,  with  a  dignified  composure, 
gave  himself  up  into  his  hands,  requesting  only  that 
no  insult  might  be  oflfered  to  the  empress  or  his  chil- 
dren. When  conducted  to  Cortes,  he  appeared 
neither  with  the  sullen  fierceness  of  a  barbarian,  nor 
with  the  dejection  of  a  supplicant.  *  1  have  done,* 
said  he,  addressing  himselr  to  the  Spanish  general, 
'  what  became  a  monarch.  I  have  defended  my 
people  to  the  last  extremity.  Nothing  now  remains 
but  to  die.  Take  this  dagger,'  laying  his  hand  on  one 
which  Cortes  wore,  *  plant  it  in  my  breast,  and  put 
an  end  to  a  life  which  can  no  longer  be  of  use.' 

As  soon  as  the  fate  of  their  sovereign  was  known, 
the  resistance  of  the  Mexicans  ceased ;  and  Cortes 
took  possession  of  that  small  part  of  the  capital  which 
yet  remained  undestroyed.  Thus  terminated  the 
siege  of  Mexico,  the  most  memorable  event  in  the 
conquest  of  America.  It  continued  seventy-five  days, 
hardly  one  of  which  passed  without  some  extraordi- 
nary effort  of  one  party  in  the  attack,  or  of  the  other 
in  the  defence,  of  a  city,  on  the  fate  of  which  both 
knew  that  the  fortune  of  the  empire  depended. 

The  exultation  of  the  Spaniards  on  accomplishing 

this  arduous  enterprise  was  at  first  excessive.     But 

this  was  quickly  damped  by  the  cruel  disappointment 

of  those  sanguine  hopes,  which  had  animated  them 

amidst  so  many  hardships  and  dangers.     Instead  of 

the  inexhaustible  wealth  which  they  expected   from 

becoming   masters   of    Montezuma's    treasures,   and 

the  ornaments  of  so  many  temples,  their  rapacious- 

ness   could    only    collect    an    inconsiderable    booty 

amidst  ruins  and  desolation.*     Guatimozin,  aware  of 

♦  The  gold  and  sUver,  accoxAw^  lo  C,m\s*.  amounted  only  to 
IQO,000  pesos,  a  «um  mwch  \n?et'\oT  \.o  V.\\ax  >N\\\ctv  V\L\fe  >?>'^'M\\M\fe \vsk!\ 
formerly  divided  in  Mexico. 
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his  impending  fate,  had  ordered  what  remamed  of  the 
riches  amassM  by  his  ancestors  to  be  thrown  into  the 
lake.  The  Indian  auxiliaries,  while  the  Spaniards 
were  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  enemy,  had  car- 
ried off  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil.  The  su  m 
to  be  divided  among  the  conquerors  was  so  small,  that 
many  of  them  disdained  to  accept  of  the  pittance 
which  fell  to  their  share,  and  all  murmured  and  ex- 
claimed; some  against  Cortes  and  bis  confidants, 
whom  they  suspected  of  having  secretly  appropriated 
to  their  own  use  a  lai^^e  portion  of  the  riches  which 
should  have  been  brougnt  into  the  common  stock ; 
others  against  Guatimoadn,  whom  they  accused  of 
obstinacy,  in  refusing  to  discover  the  place  where  he 
had  hidden  his  treasure. 

Arguments,  entreaties,  and  promises,  were  em- 
ployed in  order  to  soothe  them,  but  with  so  little 
effect,  that  Cortes,  from  solicitude  to  check  this  grow- 
ing spirit  of  discontent,  gave  way  to  a  deed  which 
stains  the  glory  of  all  his  great  actions.  Without  re- 
garding the  former  dignity  of  Guatimozin,  or  feeling 
any  reverence  for  those  virtues  which  he  had  dis- 
played, he  subjected  the  unhappy  monarch,  together 
with  his  chief  favourite,  to  torture,  in  order  to  force 
from  them  a  discovery  of  the  royal  treasures,  which  it 
was  supposed  they  had  concealed.  Guatimozin  burc 
whatever  the  refined  cruelty  of  his  tormentors  could 
inflict,  with  the  invincible  fortitude  of  an  American 
warrior.  His  fellow-sufferer,  overcome  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  anguish,  turned  a  dejected  eye  towards 
his  master,  which  seemed  to  implore  his  permission 
to  reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the  high-spirited 
prince,  darting  on  him  a  look  of  authority  mingled 
with  scorn,  checked  his  weakness  by  asking,  *  Am  I 
now  reposing  on  a  bed  of  flowers?  Overawed  by 
the  reproach,  the  favourite  persevered  in  his  dutiful 
silence,  and  expired.  Cortes,  ashamed  of  a  scene,  so 
horrid,  rescued  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  his 
torturers,  and  prolonged  a  life  resetN^d  <m  wiiw  '\t\- 
dignitiefi  and  sufferings. 
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The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had  fore- 
seen, decided  that  of  the  empire.  The  provinces 
submitted  one  after, another  to  the  conquerors.  Small 
detachments  of  Spaniards  marching  through  them 
without  interruption,  penetrated  in  different  quarters 
to  the  great  Southern  ocean,  which,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  Columbus,  they  imagined  would  open  a  short 
as  well  as  easy  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  secure 
to  the  crown  of  Castile  all  the  envied  wealth  of  those 
fertile  regions ;  and  the  active  mind  of  Cortes  began 
already  to  form  schemes  for  attempting  this  important 
discovery. 

lie  did  not  know,  that  during  the  progress  of  his 
victorious  arras  in  Mexico,  the  very  scheme  of  which 
he  began  to  form  some  idea  had  been  undertaken  and 
accomplished.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries,  and 
has  been  productive  of  effects  peculiarly  interesting  to 
those  extensive  provinces  which  Cortes  had  now  sub- 
jected to  the  crown  of  Castile,  the  account  of  its  rise 
and  progress  merits  a  particular  detail. 

Ferdinand  Alagalhaens,  or  Magellan,  a  Portuguese 
gentleman  of  honourable  birth,  having  served  several 
years  in  the  East  Indies,  with  distinguished  valour, 
under  the  famous  Albuquerque,  demanded  the  recom- 
pense which  he  tliought  due  to  his  services,  with  the 
boldness  natural  to  a  high-spirited  soldier.  But  as 
his  general  would  not  grant  his  suit,  and  he  expected 
greater  justice  from  his  sovereign,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  a  good  judge  and  a  generous  re  warder  of  merit,  he 
quitted  India  abruptly,  and  returned  to  Lisbon.  In 
order  to  induce  Emanuel  to  listen  more  favourably 
to  his  claim,  lie  not  only  stated  his  past  services,  but 
offered  to  add  to  them  by  conducting  his  countrymen 
to  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,  by  holding  a  westerly 
course  ;  which  he  contended  would  be  both  shorter 
and  less  hazardous  than  that  which  the  Portuguese 
now  followed  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  through 
the  immense  extent  o?  iXv^Yi^LsV^ttv  o*:.t"\\x.  T^nvs,  was 
the  original   .md  favownVe  \>vo^tc\  ol  C.c\M'cc^i>\%,  wv\ 
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Mtgeltan  founded  bit  hopes  of  soccess  on  the  ideas 
of  that  great  navigator,  confirmed  by  many  observa- 
tions, the  resnlt  of  his  own  naval  experience,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  countrymen,  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  East.  But  in  consequence  of  some  ill-founded 
prejudice  against  Magellan,  or  of  some  dark  intrigue 
which  contemporary  historians  have  not  explained, 
Emanuel  would  neither  bestow  the  recompense  which 
ho  claimed,  nor  approve  of  the  scheme  wnich  he  pro- 
posed ;  and  dismissed  him  with  a  disdainful  coldness, 
mtolerable  to  a  man  conscious  of  what  he  deserved, 
and  animated  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of  success  pe- 
culiar to  those  who  are  capable  of  forming  or  of  con- 
ducting new  and  great  undertakings.  In  a  transport 
of  resentment,  Magellan  formally  renounced  his  al- 
legiance to  an  ungrateful  master,  and  fled  to  the 
CQurt  of  Castile,  where,  as  he  expected,  his  talents 
were  more  justly  estimated.  Cardinal  Xiraenes,  who 
at  that  time  directed  the  affairs  of  Spain,  discerning  at 
once  what  an  increase  of  wealth  and  glory  would 
accrue  to  his  country  by  the  success  of  Magellan's 
proposal,  listened  to  it  with  a  most  favourable  ear. 
Charles  V.  on  his  arrival  in  his  Spanish  dominions, 
entered  into  the  measure  with  no  less  ardour,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  equipping  a  proper  squadron  at 
the  public  charge,  of  whicn  the  command  was  eiven 
to  Magellan,  whom  the  king  honoured  with  the  habit 
of  St.  Jago,  and  the  title  of  captain-general. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1519,  Magellan  sailed  from 
Seville  with  five  ships,  which,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  age,  were  deemed  to  be  of  considerable  force, 
though  the  burden  of  the  largest  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons.  The  crews  of  the  whole 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  most  skilful  pilots  iu  Spain, 
and  several  Portuguese  sailors,  in  whose  experience, 
as  more  extensive,  Magellan  placed  still  greater  con- 
fidence. After  touching  at  the  Canaries,  he  stood 
directly  south  towards  the  equinoctial  liufi  ^.l<y\<^  vV\5i. 
cojst  of  America,  but  was  aoVoivg  ie\aLt^'^\>'*j  \fc^va>>iSi 
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calms,  and  spent  so  much  time  in  searching  every 
bay  and  inlet  for  that  communication  with  the  South- 
ern ocean  which  he  wished  to  discover,  that  he  did  not 
reach  the  river  De  la  Plata  till  the  12th  of  January, 
1520.  That  spacious  opening  through  which  its  vast 
body  of  water  pours  into  the  Atlantic  allured  him  to 
enter ;  but  after  sailing  up  it  for  some  days,  he  con- 
cluded, from  the  shallowness  of  the  stream  and  the 
freshness  of  the  water  that  the  wished-for  strait  was 
not  situated  there,  and  continued  his  course  towards 
the  south.  On  the  31st  of  March  he  arrived  in  the 
port  of  St.  Julian,  about  forty-eight  degrees  south  of 
the  line,  where  he  resolved  to  winter.  In  this  un- 
comfortable station  he  lost  one  of  his  squadron,  and 
the  Spaniards  suffered  so  much  from  the  excessive 
rigour  of  the  climate,  that  the  crews  of  three  of  his 
ships,  headed  by  their  officers,  rose  in  open  mutiny, 
and  insisted  on  relinquishing  the  visionary  project  of 
a  desperate  adventurer,  and  returning  directly  to 
Spain.  This  dangerous  insurrection  Magellan  sup- 
pressed by  an  effort  of  courage  no  less  prompt  than 
intrepid,  and  inflicted  exemplary  punishment  on  the 
ringleaders.  With  the  remainder  of  his  followers, 
overawed  but  not  reconciled  to  his  scheme,  he  con- 
tinued his  voyage  towards  the  south,  and  at  length 
discovered,  near  the  fifty-third  degree  of  latitude,  the 
mouth  of  a  strait,  into  which  he  entered,  notwith- 
standing the  murmurs  and  remonstrances  of  the  peo- 
ple under  his  command.  After  sailing  twenty  days 
in  that  winding  dangerous  channel,  to  which  he  gave 
his  own  name,  and  where  one  of  his  ships  deserted 
him,  the  great  Southern  ocean  opened  to  his  view,  and 
with  tears  of  joy  he  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
having  thus  far  crowned  his  endeavours  with  success. 
But  he  was  still  at  a  greater  distance  than  he  ima- 
gined from  the  object  of  his  wishes.  He  sailed  during 
three  months  and  twenty  days  in  an  uniform  direction 
towards  the  north-west,  without  discovering  land.  In 
this  voyage,  the  lougesl  vVv^X.  Wd  ^n^\  Vi^^w  made  in 
file  unbounded  oceaL\\,W  s\x^^\e,<^  *\vvQ.\e,^^^  $ii\s\\^'i!5». 
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His  stock  of  provisions  was  almost  exhausted,  the 
water  became  patrid,  the  men  were  reduced  to  the 
shortest  allowance  with  which  it  was  possible  to  sus- 
tain life,  and  the  scurvy,  the  most  dreadful  of  all  the 
maladies  with  which  seafaring  people  are  a£9icted, 
began  to  spread  among  the  crew.  One  circumstance 
alone  afforaed  them  some  consolation  ;  they  enjoyed 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  fair  weather,  with  such 
favourable  winds,  that  Magellan  bestowed  on  that 
ocean  the  name  of  Pacific^  which  it  still  retains.  When 
reduced  to  such  extremity  that  they  must  have  sunk 
under  their  sufferings,  they  fell  in  with  a  cluster  of 
small  but  fertile  islands,  which  aflbrded  them  refresh- 
ments in  such  abundance,  that  their  health  was  soon 
re-established.  From  these  isles,  which  he  called  De 
lot  Ladrones,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  and  soon 
made  a  more  important  discovery  of  the  islands  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Philippines.  In  one  of  these 
he  got  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  natives, 
who  attacked  him  with  a  numerous  body  of  troops 
well  armed ;  and  while  he  fought  at  the  head  of  his 
men  with  his  usual  valour,  he  fell  by  the  hands  of 
those  barbarians,  together  with  several  of  his  principal 
ofiicers. 

The  expedition  was  prosecuted  under  other  com- 
manders. After  visiting  many  of  the  smaller  isles 
scattered  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
they  touched  at  the  great  island  of  Borneo,  and  at 
length  landed  in  Tidore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Portuguese,  who  could  not  com- 
prehend how  the  Spaniards,  by  holding  a  westerly 
course,  had  arrived  at  that  sequestered  seat  of  their 
most  valuable  commerce,  which  they  themselves  had 
discovered  by  sailing  in  an  opposite  direction.  There, 
and  in  the  adjacent  isles,  the  Spaniards  found  a  people 
acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  extensive  trade,  and 
willing  to  open  an  intercourse  with  a  new  nation. 
They  took  in  a  cargo  of  the  precious  spices,  which  are 
llie  distinguished  production  of  these  \s\?lwA&\  -axA 
with  that,  as  well  as  with  spccimetvs  ol  >\ve  tv<iV  co^- 
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modities  yielded  by  the  other  countries  which  they  had 
visited,  the  Victory,  which,  of  the  two  ships  that  re- 
mained of  the  squadron,  was  most  (it  for  a  long  voy- 
age, set  sail  for  Europe,  January,  1522,  under  the 
command  of  Juan  Sebastian  del  Cano.  He  followed 
the  course  of  the  Portuguese,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  after  many  disasters  and  sufferings  he  ar- 
rived at  St.  Lucar  on  the  7th  of  September,  1522, 
having  sailed  round  the  globe  in  the  space  of  three 
years  and  twenty-eight  days. 

The  Spaniards  expected  to  derive  great  commercial 
advantages  from  this  new  and  boldest  effort  of  their 
maritime  skill.  The  men  of  science  among  them  con- 
tended, that  the  Spice  Islands,  and  several  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  east,  were  so  situated  as  to 
belong  of  right  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  in  consequence 
of  the  partitions  made  by  Alexander  VI.  The  mer- 
chants, without  attending  to  this  discussion,  engaeed 
eagerly  in  that  lucrative  and  alluring  commerce  which 
was  now  opened  to  them.  The  Portuguese,  alarmed 
at  the  intrusion  of  such  formidable  rivals,  remonstrated 
and  negotiated  in  Europe,  while  in  Asia  they  ob- 
structed the  trade  of  the  Spaniards  by  force  of  arms. 
Charles  V.  not  sufficiently  instructed  with  respect  to 
the  importance  of  this  valuable  branch  of  commerce, 
or  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  schemes  and 
operations,  did  not  afford  his  subjects  proper  protec- 
tion. At  last,  the  low  state  of  his  finances,  exhausted 
by  the  efforts  of  his  arms  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
together  with  the  dread  of  adding  a  new  war  with 
Portugal  to  those  in  which  he  was  already  engaged, 
induced  him  to  make  over  his  claim  of  the  Moluccas 
to  the  Portuguese  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
ducats.  He  reserved,  however,  to  the  crown  of  Castile 
the  right  of  reviving  its  pretensions  on  repayment  of 
that  sum  ;  but  other  objects  engrossed  his  attention 
and  that  of  his  successors  ;  and  Spain  was  finally  ex- 
cluded from  a  branch  of  commerce  in  which  it  was 
engaging  with  satiguxne  e"x^tVa.\ioxi«,  of  i^rofit. 

J'hough  the  trade  >nv\\\  \.\\t  '^\0^>xtc^5a  vj-a,^  \Ov\u- 
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quished,  the  voyage  of  Magellan  was  followed  by  com- 
mercial effects  of  great  moment  to  Sjiain.  Philip  II., 
iff  the  year  1564,  reduced  those  islands  which  he 
discovered  in  the  Eastern  ocean  to  subjection,  and 
established  settlements  there ;  between  which  and  the 
kingdom  of  New  Spain  a  regular  intercourse,  the 
nature  of  which  shall  be  explained  in  its  proper  place, 
is  still  carried  on.  I  return  now  to  the  transactions  in 
New  Spain. 

At  tne  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  such  exten- 
sive territories  for  his  native  country,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  future  conquests,  it  was  bis  singular  fate 
not  only  to  be  destitute  of  any  commission  or  authority 
from  the  sovereign  whom  he  was  serving  with  such 
successful  zeal,  but  to  be  regarded  as  an  undutiful 
and  seditious  subject.  By  the  influence  of  Fonseca, 
bishop  of  Burgos,  his  conduct  in  assuming  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Spain  was  declared  to  be  an  irregular 
usurpation,  in  contempt  of  the  royal  authority ;  and 
Christoval  de  Tapia  received  a  commission,  empower- 
ing him  to  supersede  Cortes,  to  seize  his  person,  to 
confiscate  his  effects,  to  make  a  strict  scrutiny  into  his 
proceedings,  and  to  transmit  the  result  of  all  the  in- 

?uiries  carried  on  in  New  Spain  to  the  council  of  the 
ndies,  of  which  the  bishop  of  Burgos  was  president. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  Tapia 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  royal  mandate  to  strip 
its  conqueror  of  his  power,  and  treat  him  as  a  criminal. 
But  Fonseca  had  chosen  a  very  improper  instrument 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Cortes.  Tapia  bad  neither 
the  reputation  nor  the  talents  that  suited  the  high 
command  to  which  he  was  appointed.  Cortes,  while 
he  publicly  expressed  the  most  respectful  veneration 
for  the  emperor's  authority,  secretly  took  measures  to 
defeat  the  effect  of  his  commission ;  and  having  in- 
volved Tapia  and  his  followers  in  a  multiplicity  of 
negotiations  and  conferences,  in  which  he  sometimes 
had  recourse  to  threats,  but  more  frequently  employed 
bribes  and  promises,  he  at  length  prevailed  u^on  tKa^t. 
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weak  man  to  abandon  a  province  which  he  was  un- 
worthy of  governing. 

But  notwithstanding  the  fortunate  dexterity  with 
which  he  had  eluded  this  danger,  Cortes  was  so  sen- 
sible of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  he  held  his 
power,  that  he  despatched  deputies  to  Spain,  with  a 
pompous  account  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  with 
farther  specimens  of  the  productions  of  the  country, 
and  with  rich  presents  to  the  emperor,  as  the  earnest 
of  future  contributions  from  his  new  conquests ;  re- 
questing, in  recompense  for  all  his  services,  the  ap- 
probation of  his  proceedings,  and  that  he  might  be 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  those  dominions, 
which  his  conduct  and  the  valour  of  his  followers  had 
added  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  The  juncture  in  which 
his  deputies  reached  the  court  was  favourable.  The 
internal  commotions  in  Spain,  which  had  disquieted 
the  beginning  of  Charles's  reign,  were  just  appeased. 
The  ministers  had  leisure  to  turn  their  attention  to- 
wards foreign  affairs.  The  account  of  Cortes's  vic- 
tories filled  his  countrymen  with  admiration.  The 
extent  and  value  of  his  conquests  became  the  object  of 
vast  and  interesting  hopes.  The  public  voice  declared 
warmly  in  favour  of  his  pretensions  j  and  Charles, 
arriving  in  Spain  about  this  time,  adopted  the  senti- 
ments of  his  subjects  with  a  youthful  ardour,  and 
appointed  Cortes  captain-general  and  governor  of 
New  Spain,  judging  that  no  person  was  so  capable  of 
maintaining  the  royal  authority,  or  of  establishing 
good  order  both  among  his  Spanish  and  Indian  sub- 
jects, as  the  victorious  leader  whom  the  former  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  obey,  and  the  latter  had  been 
taught  to  fear  and  to  respect. 

Even  before  his  jurisdiction  received  this  legal 
sanction,  Cortes  ventured  to  exercise  all  the  powers 
of  a  governor,  and,  by  various  arrangements,  endea- 
voured to  render  his  conquest  a  secure  and  beneficial 
acquisition  to  his  country.  He  determined  to  establish 
the  seat  of  govetnmeuV  m  v\s  ancient  station,  and  to 
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raise  Mexico  again  from  its  niins ;  and  havine  con- 
ceived high  ideas  concerning  the  fttture  grandeur  of 
the  state  of  which  he  was  laying  the  foandation,  be 
began  to  re-bnild  its  capital  on  a  plan  which  hath 
gradually  formed  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the 
New  World.  At  the  same  time,  he  employed  skil- 
ful persons  to  search  for  mines  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  country,  and  opened  some  which  were  found  to 
be  richer  than  any  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
discovered  in  America.  He  detached  his  principal 
officers  into  the  remote  provinces,  and  encouraged 
them  to  settle  there,  not  only  by  bestowing  upon 
them  large  tracts  of  land,  but  by  granting  them  the 
same  dominion  over  the  Indians,  and  the  same  right 
to  their  service,  which  the  Spaniards  had  assumed  in 
the  islands. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  difficulty,  that  the 
Mexican  empire  could  be  entirely  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  Spanish  colony.  Enraged  and  rendered 
desperate  by  oppression,  the  natives  often  forgot  the 
superiority  of  their  enemies,  and  ran  to  arms  in  de- 
fence of  their  liberties.  In  every  contest,  however, 
the  European  valour  and  disciphne  prevailed.  But 
fatally  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  the  Spaniards 
sullied  the  glory  redounding  from  these  repeated  vic- 
tories by  their  mode  of  treating  the  vanquished  people. 
In  almost  every  district  of  the  Mexican  empire,  the 
progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  is  marked  with  blood, 
and  with  deeds  so  atrocious,  as  disgrace  the  enter- 
prising valour  that  conducted  them  to  success.  In 
the  country  of  Panuco  sixty  caziques  or  leaders,  and 
four  hundred  nobles,  were  burnt  at  one  time.  Nor 
was  this  shocking  barbarity  perpetrated  in  any  sudden 
sally  of  rage,  or  by  a  commander  of  inferior  note.  It 
was  the  act  of  Sandoval,  an  officer  whose  name  is  en- 
titled to  the  second  rank  in  the  annals  of  New  Spain, 
and  executed  after  a  solemn  consultation  with  Cortes ; 
and  to  complete  the  horror  of  the  scene,  the  children 
and  relations  of  the  wretched  victims  were  assembled ^ 
and  compelled  to  be  spectators  o^  tW\t  di^j'vci^'a.^wvNfc'?^' 
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It  seems  hardly  possible  to  exceed  in  horror  this 
dreadful  example  of  severity  ;  but  it  was  followed  by 
another,  which  affected  the  Mexicans  still  more  sen- 
sibly, as  it  gave  them  a  most  feeling  proof  of  their 
own  degradation,  and  of  the  small  regard  which  their 
haughty  masters  retained  for  the  ancient  dignity  and 
splendour  of  their  state.  On  a  slight  suspicion,  con- 
firmed by  very  imperfect  evidence,  that  Guatimozin 
had  formed  a  scheme  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  to 
excite  his  former  subjects  to  take  arms,  Cortes,  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  trial,  ordered  the  unhappy 
monarch,  together  with  the  caziques  of  Tezeuco  and 
Tacuba,  the  two  persons  of  greatest  eminence  in  the 
empire,  to  be  hanged ;  and  the  Mexicans,  with  as- 
tonishment and  horror,  beheld  this  disgraceful  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  persons,  to  whom  they  were  ac- 
customed to  look  up  with  reverence  hardly  inferior  to 
that  which  they  paid  to  the  gods  themselves. 

One  circumstance,  however,  saved  the  Mexicans 
from  farther  consumption,  perhaps  from  one  as  com- 
plete as  tliat  which  had  depopulated  the  islands.  The 
first  conquerors  did  not  attempt  to  search  for  the 
precious  metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They 
were  neither  sufficiently  wealthy  to  carry  on  the  ex- 
pensive works,  which  are  requisite  for  opening  those 
deep  recesses  where  nature  has  concealed  the  veins 
of  gold  and  silver,  nor  sufficiently  skilful  to  perform 
the  ingenious  operations  by  which  those  precious 
metals  are  separated  from  their  respective  ores.  They 
were  satisfied  with  the  more  simple  method,  practised 
by  the  Indians,  of  washing  the  earth  carried  down 
rivers  and  torrents  from  the  mountaiius,  and  collecting 
the  grains  of  native  metal  deposited  there.  The  rich 
mines  of  New  Spain,  which  have  poured  forth  their 
treasures  with  such  profusion  on  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  were  not  discovered  for  several  years  after  tlie 
conquest.  By  that  time  a  more  orderly  government 
and  police  were  introduced  into  the  colony  ;  and 
fhough  it  then  became  tv^c^ssav^j  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  em^pVo'^-t^  va  vW  tcvvcv^-s,,  "?ccA  >Jv\Ti>j 
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wut  engsged  in  a  tpeciei  of  labour  more  pernicious 
to  the  human  contututioii,  they  suffBred  len  hardship 
or  diminutioD  than  iromthe  ill-judged  but  less  ex- 
tensive schemes  of  the  fint  conquerors. 

While  it  was  the  lot  of  4he  Indians  to  suffer,  their 
new  masters  seemed -not  to  ha^e  deiivod  any  consider- 
able wealth  from  their  ill-conducted  researches.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  &te  of  first  isettlers  m  new  colo- 
nies, it  was  their  lot  to  encounter  danger,  and  to 
struggle  with,  difficulties ;  the. fruits  of  their  victories 
tnd  toils  were  resenred  for  times  of  tranquillity,  and 
reaped  by  successors  of  greater  industry,  but  of  infe- 
rior ment.  The  early  historians  of  America  abound 
with  accounts  of  the  sufierings  and  of  the  poverty  of 
Its  conquerors.  In  New  Spain,  their  condition  was 
rendered  more  grievous  by  a  peculiar  arrangement. 
When  Charles  V.  advanoed  Cortes  to  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  he  at  the  same  time  appointed 
certain  commissioners  to  receive  and  administer  the 
royal  revenue  there  with  independent  jurisdiction. 
These  men,  chosen  from  inferior  stations  in  various 
departments  of  public  business  at  Madrid,  were  as- 
tonbhed,  on  arriving  in  Mexico,  in  1524,  at  the  high 
authority  which  Cortes  exercised,  and  could  not  con- 
ceive that  the  mode  of  administration,  in  a  country 
recently  subdued  and  settled,  must  be  different  from 
what  took  place  in  one  where  tranquillity  and  regu- 
lar government  had  been  long  established.  In  tiieir 
letters  they  represented  Cortes  as  an  ambitious  tyrant, 
who,  having  usurped  a  jurisdiction  superior  to  law, 
aspired  at  independence,  and  by  his  exorbitant  wealth 
and  extensive  mfluence  might  accomplish  those  dis- 
loyal schemes  which  he  apparently  meditated.  These 
insinuations  made  such  deep  impression  upon  tho 
Spanish  ministers,  most  of  whom  had  been  formed 
to  business  under  the  jealous  and  rigid  administration 
of  Ferdinand,  that,  unmindful  of  all  Cortes's  past  ser- 
vices, and  regardless  of  what  he  was  then  suffering 
in  conducting  that  extraordinary  expedition,  in  which 
he  advanced  from  the  lake  of  Mexico  lo  \!^^  vj^s\o.\^\ 
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extremities  of  Honduras,  they  infused  the  same  sus- 
picions into  the  mind  of  their  master,  and  prevailed 
on  him  to  order,  in  1525,  a  solemn  inquest  to  be 
made  into  his  conduct,  with  powers  to  the  licentiate 
Ponce  de  Leon,  intrusted  with  that  commission,  to 
seize  his  person,  if  he  should  find  that  expedient,  and 
send  him  prisoner  to  Spain. 

The  sudden  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  few  days 
after  his  ai'rival  in  New  Spain,  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  this  commission.  But  as  the  object  of  his  ap- 
pointment was  known,  the  mind  of  Cortes  was  deeply 
wounded  with  this  unexpected  return  for  services 
which  far  exceeded  whatever  any  subject  of  Spain 
had  rendered  to  his  sovereign.  He  endeavoured,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  his  station,  and  to  recover  the  con- 
fidence of  the  court.  But  a  new  commission  of  inquiry 
was  issued  in  1528,  with  more  extensive  powers,  and 
various  precautions  were  taken  in  order  to  prevent  or 
to  punish  him,  if  he  should  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
attempt  what  was  inconsistent  with  the  fidelity  of  a 
subject.  Cortes  beheld  the  approaching  crisis  of  his 
fortune  with  all  the  violent  emotions  natural  to  a 
haughty  mind,  conscious  of  high  desert,  and  receiving 
unworthy  treatment.  He  resolved  not  to  expose  himself 
to  the  ignominy  of  a  trial,  in  that  country  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  triumphs;  but,  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  his  judges,  to  repair  directly  to  Cas- 
tile, and  coniniit  himself  and  his  cause  to  the  justice 
and  generosity  of  his  sovereign. 

Cortes  appeared  in  his  native  country  with  the 
splendour  that  suited  the  conqueror  of  a  mighty  king- 
dom. He  brought  with  him  a  great  part  of  his  wealth, 
many  jewels  and  ornaments  of  great  value,  several 
curious  productions  of  the  country,  and  was  attended 
by  some  Mexicans  of  the  first  rank,  as  well  as  by  the 
most  considerable  of  his  own  officers.  His  arrival  in 
Spain  removed  at  once  every  suspicion  and  fear  that 
had  been  entertained  with  respect  to  his  intentions. 
'll\e  emperor,  having  now  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
t\it  desiuns  of  CoYles,tec<i\\^vi\v\mW^-a.Y^\%Qvvvv.hom 
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consciousness  of  his  own  innocence  had  brought  into 
%he  presence  of  his  master,  and  who  was  entitled,  by 
the  eminence  of  his  services,  to  the  highest  marks 
of  distinction  and  respect.  The  order  of  St.  Jago, 
the  title  of  Mar^nis  del  Valle  de  Guazaca,  the  grant 
of  an  ample  temtory  in  New  Spain,  were  successively 
bestowed  upon  him ;  and  as  his  manners  were  cor- 
rect and  elegant,  although  he  had  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  among  rough  adventurers,  the  emperor 
admitted  him  to  the  same  familiar  intercourse  with 
himself,  that  was  enjoyed  by  noblemen  of  the  first 
rank. 

But  amidst  those  external  proofs  of  regard,  symp- 
toms of  remaining  distrust  appeared.  Though  Cortes 
earnestly  solicited  to  be  reinstated  in  the  government 
of  New  Spain,  Charles,  too  sagacious  to  commit  such 
an  important  charge  to  a  man  whom  he  had  once 
suspected,  peremptorily  refused  to  invest  him  again 
with  powers  which  he  might  find  it  impossible  to 
control.  Cortes,  though  dignified  with  new  titles, 
returned  to  Mexico  with  diminished  authority.  The 
military  department,  with  powers  to  attempt  new  dis- 
coveries, was  left  in  his  hands ;  but  the  supreme  di- 
rection of  civil  affairs  was  placed  in  a  board  called 
The  Audience  of  New  Spain.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, when,  upon  the  increase  of  the  colony,  the  exer- 
tion of  authority  more  united  and  extensive  be- 
came necessary,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank,  was  sent  thither  as  Viceroy,  to  take  the 
government  into  his  hands. 

This  division  of  power  in  New  Spain  proved,  as 
was  unavoidable,  the  source  of  perpetual  dissension, 
which  imbittered  the  life  of  Cortes,  and  thwarted  all 
his  schemes.  As  he  had  now  no  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  active  talents  but  in  attempting  new  disco- 
veries, he  formed  various  schemes  for  that  purpose, 
all  of  which  bear  impressions  of  a  genius  that  de- 
lighted in  what  was  bold  and  splendid.  He  early  en-* 
tertained  an  idea,  that,  either  by  steering  through  the 
gulf  of  Florida  along  the  east  coasl  oC  Nox\ii  Kxcv^xxt-^^ 
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some  strait  would  be  found  that  communicated  with 
the  Western  ocean  ;  or  that  by  examining  the  isthmus 
of  Darien,  some  passage  would  be  discovered  between 
the  North  and  South  seas.  But  having  been  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations  with  respect  to  both,  he 
now  confined  his  views  to  such  voyages  of  discovery 
as  he  could  make  from  the  ports  of  New  Spain  in  the 
South  sea.  There  he  fitted  out  successively  several 
small  squadrons,  which  either  perished  in  the  attempt, 
or  returned  without  making  any  discovery  of  moment. 
Cortes,  weary  of  intrusting  the  conduct  of  his  opera- 
tions to  others,  took  the  command  of  a  new  armament 
in  person,  and  after  enduring  incredible  hardships, 
and  encountering  dangers  of  every  species,  he  dis- 
covered the  large  peninsula  of  California,  and  sur- 
veyed the  greater  part  of  the  gulf  which  separates  it 
from  New  Spain.  The  discovery  of  a  country  of 
such  extent  would  have  reflected  credit  on  a  com- 
mon adventurer ;  but  it  could  add  little  new  honour 
to  the  name  of  Cortes,  and  was  far  from  satisfying 
the  sanguine  expectations  which  he  had  formed. 
Disgusted  with  ill  success,  to  which  he  had  not  been 
accustomed,  and  weary  of  contesting  with  adversaries 
to  whom  he  considered  it  as  a  disgrace  to  be  opposed, 
he  once  more  sought  for  redress  in  his  native  country. 
But  his  reception  there  was  very  different  from  that 
which  gratitude,  and  even  decency,  ought  to  have 
secured  for  him.  The  merit  of  his  ancient  exploits 
was  already,  in  a  great  measure,  forgotten,  or  eclipsed 
by  the  fame  of  recent  and  more  valuable  conquests 
in  another  quarter  of  America.  No  service  of  mo- 
ment was  now  expected  from  a  man  of  declining 
years,  and  who  began  to  be  unfortunate.  The  em- 
peror behaved  to  him  with  cold  civility  ;  his  ministers 
treated  him  sometimes  with  neglect,  sometimes  with 
insolence.  His  grievances  received  no  redress ;  his 
claims  were  urged  without  effect ;  and  after  several 
years  spent  in  fruitless  application  to  ministers  and 
judges,  an  occupation  Ihe  most  irksome  and  mortify- 
ing  to  a   man   o?  V\\^\\  s^vvnX,  Vcvo  V-aA.  \^qs^<Xl  \^  a 
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sphere  where  he  was  more  accustomed  to  command 
than  to  solicit,  Cortes  ended  his  days  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1547,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  bis  age. 
His  fate  was.  the  same  with  that  of  all  the  persons 
who  distingoished  themselves  in  the  discovery  or  con- 
quest of  the  New  World.  Envied  by  his  contempo- 
raries, and  ill  requited  by  the  court  which  he  served, 
he  has  been  admired  and  celebrated  by  succeeding 
a^.  Which  has  formed  the  most  just  estimate  of 
fas  character,  an  impartial  consideration  of  his  actions 
must  determine. 


BOOK  VI. 

From  the  time  that  Nugnez  de  Balboa  discovered 
the  great  Southern  ocean,  and  received  the  first  ob- 
scure hints  concemmg  the  opulent  countries  with 
which  it  might  open  a  communication,  the  wishes 
and  schemes  of  every  enterprising  person  in  the  colo- 
nies of  Darien  and  Panama  were  turned  towards  the 
wealth  of  those  unknown  regions.  Accordingly,  se- 
veral armaments  were  fitted  out  in  order  to  explore 
and  take  possession  of  the  countries  to  the  east  of 
Panama,  but  under  the  conduct  of  leaders  whose 
talents  and  resources  were  unequal  to  the  attempt. 
They  returned  with  dismal  accounts  concerning  the 
distresses  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and  tlie 
unpromising  aspect  of  the  places  which  they  had 
visited. 

But  there  were  three  persons  settled  in  Panama,  on 
whom  the  circumstances  which  deterred  others  made 
so  little  impression,  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
all  considered  Balboa's  expectations  of  discovering^  a 
rich  country,  by  steering  towards  the  east,  as  chime- 
rical, they  resolved,  in  1524,  to  attempt  the  execution 
of  his  scheme.  The  names  of  those  extraordinary 
men  were  Francisco  Pizarro,  Diego  de  Almagro,  and 
Hernando  Luque.  Pizarro  was  the  natural  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  an  honourable  family  by  a  ver\j  U^^K' 
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woman,  and  had  been  so  totally  neglected  in  his 
youth  by  the  author  of  his  birth,  that  he  seems  to 
have  destined  him  never  to  rise  beyond  the  condition 
of  his  mother.  In  consequence  of  this  ungenerous 
idea,  he  set  him,  when  bordering  on  manhood,  to  keep 
hogs,  but  the  aspiring  mind  of  young  Pizarro  dis- 
daining that  ignoble  occupation,  he  abruptly  aban- 
doned his  charge,  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  after  serv- 
ing some  years  in  Italy,  embarked  for  America,  which, 
by  opening  such  a  boundless  range  to  active  talents, 
allured  every  adventurer  whose  fortune  was  not  equal 
to  his  ambitious  thoughts.  There  Pizarro  early  dis- 
tinguished himself.  With  a  temper  of  mind  no  less 
daring  than  the  constitution  of  his  body  was  robust, 
he  was  foremost  in  every  danger,  patient  under  the 
greatest  hardships,  and  unsubdued  by  any  fatigue. 
Though  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even  read,  he 
was  soon  considered  as  a  man  formed  to  command. 
Every  operation  committed  to  his  conduct  proved  suc- 
cessful, as,  by  a  happy  but  rare  conjunction,  he  united 
perseverance  with  ardour,  and  was  as  cautious  in  exe- 
cuting, as  he  was  bold  in  forming,  his  plans.  By 
engaging  early  in  active  life,  without  any  resource  but 
his  own  talents  and  industry,  and  by  depending  on 
himself  alone  in  his  struggles  to  emerge  from  obscu- 
rity, he  acquired  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  affairs, 
and  of  men,  that  he  was  fitted  to  assume  a  superior 

f^art  in  conducting  the  former,  and  in  governing  the 
atter. 

Almagro  had  as  little  to  boast  of  his  descent  as 
Pizarro.  The  one  was  a  bastard,  the  other  a  found- 
ling. Bred,  like  his  companion,  in  the  camp,  he 
yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  the  soldierly  qualities  of 
intrepid  valour,  indefatigable  activity,  or  insurmount- 
able constancy,  in  enduring  the  hardships  inseparable 
from  military  service  in  the  New  World.  But  in 
Almagro  these  virtues  were  accompanied  with  the 
openness,  generosity,  and  candour,  natural  to  men 
whose  profession  is  arras ;  in  Pizarro,  they  were 
united  with  ihe  aiddress,  the  craft,  and  the  dissimula- 
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tion  of  a  politician,  with  the  art  of  concealing  his  own 
purposes,  and  with  sagacity  to  penetrate  into  those  of 
other  men. 

Fernando  de  Luque  was  an  ecclesiastic,  who  acted 
both  as  priest  and  schoolmaster  at  Panama,  and,  by 
means  which  Uie  contemporary  writers  have  not 
described,  had  amassed  riches  that  inspired  him  with 
thoughts  of  rising  to  greater  eminence. 

Such  were  the  men  destined  to  overturn  one  of  the 
most  extensive  empires  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Their  confederacy  tor  this  purpose  was  authorized  by 
Pedrarias,  the  governor  of  Panama.  Each  engaged 
to  employ  his  whole  fortune  in  the  adventure.  Pi- 
zarro,  the  least  wealthy  of  the  threes  as  he  could  not 
throw  so  large  a  sum  as  his  associates  into  the  com- 
mon stock,  engaged  to  take  the  department  of  greatest 
fatigue  and  danger,  and  to  command  in  person  the 
armament  which  was  to  go  first  upon  discovery. 
Almagro  offered  to  conduct  the  supplies  of  provisions 
and  reinforcements  of  troops,  of  which  Pizarro  might 
stand  in  need.  Luque  was  to  remain  at  Panama  to 
negotiate  with  the  governor,  and  superintend  what- 
ever was  carrying  on  for  the  general  interest.  As 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  uniformly  accompanied  that 
of  adventure  in  the  New  World,  and  by  that  strange 
union  both,  acquired  an  increase  of  force,  this  con- 
federacy, formed  by  ambition  and  avarice,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  most  solemn  act  of  religion.  Lu(|ue 
celebrated  mass,  divided  a  consecrated  host  into  tlitee, 
and  reserving  one  part  to  himself,  gave  the  other  two 
to  his  associates,  of  which  they  partook ;  and  thus, 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  ratified  a  con- 
tract of  which  plunder  and  bloodshed  were  the  objects. 

The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more  suited  to 
the  humble  condition  of  the  three  associates,  than  to 
the  greatness  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
engaged  Pizarro  set  sail  from  Panama  with  a  single 
vessel,  of  small  burden,  and  a  hundred  and  twelve 
men.     But  in  that  age,  so  little  were  the  Spaniards 
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acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  climate  in  Ame- 
rica,  that  the  time  which  Pizarro  chose  for  his  de- 
parture was  the  most  improper  in  the  whole  year; 
the  periodical  winds  which  were  then  set  in,  being 
directly  adverse  to  the  course  which  he  proposed  to 
steer.  After  beating  about  for  seventy  days,  with 
much  danger  and  incessant  fatigue,  Pizarro's  pro- 
gress towards  the  south-east  was  not  greater  than 
what  a  skilful  navigator  will  now  make  in  as  many 
hours.  He  touched  at  several  places  on  the  coast  of 
Tierra  Firme,  but  found  every  where  the  same  unin- 
viting country  which  former  adventurers  had  de- 
scribed ;  the  low  grounds  converted  into  swamps  by 
an  overflowing  of  rivers ;  the  higher  covered  with 
impervious  woods ;  few  inhabitants,  and  those  fierce 
and  hostile.  Famine,  fatigue,  or  frequent  encoun- 
ters with  the  natives,  and,  above  all,  the  distempers, 
of  a  moist,  sultry  climate,  combined  in  wasting  his 
slender  band  of  followers.  At  length,  in  1525,  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  that  inhospitable  coast,  and 
retire  to  Chuchama,  opposite  to  the  pearl  islands, 
where  he  hoped  to  receive  a  supply  of  provisions  and 
troops  from  Panama. 

But  Almagro  having  sailed  from  that  port  with 
seventy  men,  stood  directly  towards  that  part  of  the 
continent  where  he  lioped  to  meet  with  his  as- 
sociate. 

Not  finding  him  there,  he  landed  his  soldiers,  who, 
in  searching  for  their  companions,  underwent  the 
same  distresses,  and  were  exposed  to  the  same  dan- 
gers, which  had  driven  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Repulsed  at  length  by  the  Indians  in  a  sharp 
conflict,  in  which  their  leader  lost  one  of  his  eyes  by 
the  wound  of  an  arrow,  they  likewise  were  compelled 
to  reimbark.  Chance  led  them  to  the  place  of  Pi- 
zarro's  retreat,  where  they  found  some  consolation  in 
recounting  to  each  other  their  adventures,  and  com- 
paring their  sufferings.  As  Almagro  had  advanced 
as  far  as  the  rivet  St.  Juan,  in  the  province  of  Po- 
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payan,  where  both  the  country  and  inhabitaDts  ap- 
peared  with  a  more  promismg  aspect,  that  dawn  of 
better  fortune  was  sufficient  to  determine  such  san- 
guine projectors  not  to  abandon  their  scheme,  not- 
withstanding  all  that  they  had  suffered  in  prosecuting  it. 

Almagro  repaired- to  Panama,  in  1526,  in  hopes  of 
recruiting  their  shatto^  troops.  But  what  he  and 
Piitarro  had  sufiered  gave  his  countrymen  such  an 
unfavourable  idea  of  the  service,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  be  could  levy  fourscore  men.  Feeble  as 
this  reinforcement  was,  Almagro  took  the  comAiand 
of  it,  and  having  icnned  Pixarro,  they  did  not  hesitate 
about  resuming  their  operations.  After  a  long  series 
of  disasters  and  disappointments,  not  inferior  to  those 
which  they  had  alreeuiy  experienced,  part  of  the  ar- 
mament reached  the  Bay  of  St.  Matthew,  on  the 
coast  of  Quito,  and  landing  at  Tacamez,  to  the  south 
of  the  river  of  Emeralds,  they  beheld  a  country  more 
champaign  and  fertile  than  any  they  had  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  Southern  ocean,  the  natives  clad  in 
garments  of  woollen  or  cotton  stuff,  and  adorned  with 
several  trinkets  of  gold  and  silver. 

But,  notwithstanding  those  favourable  appearances, 
magnified  beyond  the  truth,  both  by  the  vanity  of  the 
persons  who  Drought  the  report  from  Tacamez,  and 
by  the  fond  imagination  of  those  who  listened  to  them, 
Pizarro  and  Almagro  durst  not  venture  to  invade  a 
country  so  populous  with  a  handful  of  men,  enfeebled 
by  fatigue  and  diseases.  They  retired  to  the  small 
island  of  Gallo,  where  Pizarro  remained  with  part  of 
the  troops,  and  his  associate  returned  to  Panama,  in 
hopes  of  bringing  such  a  reinforcement  as  might 
enable  them  to  take  possession  of  the  opulent  territo- 
ries, whose  existence  seemed  to  be  no  longer  doubtful. 

But  Almagro  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception 
from  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  who  had  succeeded  Pedrarias 
in  the  government  of  that  settlement.  After  weighing 
the  matter  with  that  cold  economical  prudence,  which 
appears  the  first  of  all  virtues  to  persons  whose  limited 
faculties  are  incapable  of  coucevNiii^  w  ^i%.^\iS\^«^ 
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great  designs,  he  concluded  an  expedition,  attended 
with  such  certain  waste  of  men,  to  be  so  detrimental 
to  an  infant  and  feeble  colony,  that  he  not  only  pro- 
hibited the  raising  of  new  levies,  but  despatched  a 
vessel  to  bring  home  Pizarro  and  his  companions  from 
the  island  of  Gallo.  Almagro  and  Luque,  though 
deeply  affected  with  those  measures,  which  they  could 
not  prevent,  and  durst  not  oppose,  found  means  of 
communicating  their  sentiments  privately  to  Pizarro, 
and  exhorted  him  not  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  that 
was  the  foundation  of  all  their  hopes,  and  the  only 
means  of  re-establishing  their  reputation  and  fortune, 
which  were  both  on  the  decline.  Pizarro's  mind, 
bent  with  inflexible  obstinacy  on  all  its  purposes, 
needed  no  incentive  to  persist  in  the  scheme.  He 
peremptorily  refused  to  obey  the  governor  of  Panama's 
orders,  and  employed  all  his  address  and  eloquence 
ill  persuading  his  men  not  to  abandon  him.  But  the 
incredible  calamities  to  which  they  had  been  exposed 
were  still  so  recent  in  their  memories,  and  the  thoughts 
of  revisitinor  their  families  and  friends  after  a  Ion? 
absence,  rushed  with  such  joy  into  their  minds,  that 
when  Pizarro  drew  a  line  upon  the  sand  with  his 
sword,  permitting  such  as  wished  to  return  home  to 
pass  over  it,  only  thirteen  of  all  the  daring  veterans 
in  his  service  had  resolution  to  remain  with  their  com- 
mander. 

This  small  but  determined  band  fixed  their  resi- 
dence in  the  island  of  Gorgona.  This,  as  it  was 
farther  removed  from  the  coast  than  Gallo,  and  unin- 
habited, they  considered  as  a  more  secure  retreat, 
where,  unmolested,  they  might  wait  for  supplies  from 
Panama,  which  they  trusted  that  the  activity  of  their 
associates  would  be  able  to  procure.  Almagro  and 
Luque  were  not  inattentive  or  cold  solicitors,  and 
their  incessant  importunity  was  seconder!  by  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  the  colony,  which  exclaimed  loudly 
against  the  infamy  of  exposing  brave  men,  engaged  in 
the  public  service,  and  chargeable  with  no  error  but 
what  flowed  from  an  exc(&%s  ol  x^^V  ^w^  ti^wx^^e^  to 
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perish  like  the  most  odicNU  criminals  in  a  desert 
island.  Overcome  by  those  entreaties  and  expostula- 
tioos,  the  governor  at  last  consented  to  send  a  small 
vessel  to  their  relief.  Bat  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
encourage  Fizarro  to  any  new  enterprise,  he  would 
not  permit  one  landman  to  embark  on  board  of  it. 

By  this  time  Fizarro  and  his  companions  had  re- 
mained five  months  in  an  island,  infamous  for  the 
most  unhealthy  climate  in  that  region  of  America. 
During  all  this  period  their  eyes  were  turned  towards 
Panama,  in  hopes  of  succour  from  their  countrymen  ; 
but  worn  out  at  length  with  fruitless  expectations,  and 
dispirited  with  sufferin|r  hardships  of  which  they  saw 
no  end,  they,  in  despair,  came  to  a  resolution  of  com. 
mitting  themselves  to  the  ocean  on  a  float,  rather  than 
continue  in  that  detestable  abode.  But,  on  the  arri- 
val of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  they  were  transported 
with  such  joy,  that  all  their  sufferings  were  forgotten. 
Fizarro  easily  induced  not  only  his  own  followers,  but 
the  crew  of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  to  resume  his 
former  scheme  with  fresh  ardour.  Instead  of  return- 
ing to  Panama,  they  stood  towards  the  south-east, 
and  more  fortunate  in  this  than  in  any  of  their  past 
efforts,  they,  on  the  twentieth  day  after  their  depar- 
ture from  Gorgona,  discovered  the  coast  of  Peru. 
After  touching  at  several  villages  near  the  shore, 
which  they  found  to  be  no  wise  inviting,  they  landed 
at  Tumbez,  a  place  of  some  note,  about  three  degrees 
south  of  the  hne,  distinguished  for  its  stately  temple, 
and  a  palace  of  the  Incas  or  sovereigns  of  the  coun- 
try. There  the  Spaniards  feasted  their  eyes  with  the 
first  view  of  the  opulence  and  civilization  of  the 
Peruvian  empire.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  their 
notice,  was  such  a  show  of  gold  and  silver,  not  only 
in  the  ornaments  of  their  persons  and  temples,  but  in 
several  vessels  and  utensils  for  common  use,  as  left  no 
room  to  doubt  that  they  abounded  with  profusion  in 
the  country. 

But  with  the  slender  force  then  under  his  com- 
mand, Fizarro  could  only  view  the  ivcVv  toxxwVt^  o!^ 
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which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtaia  possession.  He 
ranged,  however,  for  some  time  along  the  coast, 
maintaining  every  where  a  peaceable  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  no  less  astonished  at  their  new  visitants, 
than  the  Spaniards  were  with  the  uniform  appearance 
of  opulence  and  cultivation  which  they  beheld. 
Having  explored  the  country  as  far  as  was  requisite  to 
ascertain  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  Pizarro 
procured  from  the  inhabitants  some  of  their  L/amoj  or 
tame  cattle,  to  which  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of 
sheep,  some  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  some 
specimens  of  their  other  works  of  ingenuity,  and  two 
young  men,  whom  he  proposed  to  instruct  in  the 
Castilian  language,  that  they  might  serve  as  inter- 
preters in  the  expedition  which  he  meditated.  With 
these  he  arrived  at  Panama,  towards  the  close  of  the 
third  year  from  the  time  of  his  departure  thence. 

Neither  the  splendid  relation  that  Pizarro  gave  of 
the  incredible  opulence  of  the  country  which  he  had 
discovered,  nor  his  bitter  complaints  on  account  of 
that  unseasonable  recall  of  his  forces,  which  had  put 
it  out  of  liis  power  to  attempt  making  any  settlement 
there,  could  move  the  governor  of  Panama  to  swerve 
from  his  former  plan  of  conduct.  His  coldness,  how- 
ever, did  not  in  any  degree  abate  the  ardour  of  the 
three  associates ;  but  they  perceived  that  they  could 
not  carry  their  scheme  into  execution  without  the 
countenance  of  superior  authority,  and  must  solicit 
their  sovereign  to  grant  that  permission  which  they 
could  not  extort  from  his  delegate.  \Vith  this  view, 
after  adjusting  among  themselves,  that  Pizarro  should 
claim  the  station  of  governor,  Almagro  that  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  Luque  the  dignity  of  bishop,  in 
the  country  which  they  purposed  to  conquer,  they 
sent  Pizarro  as  their  agent  to  Spain,  in  1528,  though 
their  fortunes  were  now  so  much  exhausted  by  the 
repeated  efforts  which  they  had  made,  that  they  found 
some  difficulty  in  borrowing  the  small  sum  requisite 
towards  equipping  Wvvu  ^ot  U\<i  voyage. 

Pizarro  lost  no  luwe  m  te^^vcWj,  vq  viQ>w\\,"!ix:i^'Wiv« 
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as  the  scene  mi|ht  be  to  him,  his  feeling  description 
of  his  own  soffenngs,  and  his  pompous  account  of  the 
country  which  he  nad  discovered,  confirmed  by  the 
specimens  of  its  productions  which  he  exhibited,  made 
such  an  impression  both  on  Charles  and  his  ministers, 
that  they  not  only  approved  of  the  intended  expedi- 
tion, but  seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  success  of  its 
leader.  Presuming  on  those  dispositions  in  his  favour, 
Pizarro  paid  little  attentbn  to  the  interest  of  his  asso- 
ciates. As  the  pretensbns  of  Luc[ue  did  not  interfere 
with  his  own,  be  obtained  for  him  the  ecclesiastical 
dignity  to  which  he  aspired.  For  Almagro  he  claimed 
only  the  command  of  the  fortress  which  should  be 
-.  erected  at  Tumbez.  To  himself  he  secured  whatever 
his  boundless  ambition  could  desire.  He  was  ap« 
pointed  governor,  captain-general,  and  adelantado  of 
all  the  country  which  he  had  discovered,  and  hoped  to 
conquer,  with  supreme  authority,  civil  as  well  as 
military ;  and  with  full  right  to  all  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  usually  granted  to  adventurers  in  the 
New  World.  His  jurisdiction  was  declared  to  extend 
two  hundred  leagues  along  the  coast  to  the  south  of  the 
river  St.  Jago ;  to  be  independent  of  the  governor  of 
Panama ;  and  he  had  power  to  nominate  all  the  officers 
who  were  to  serve  under  him.  In  return  for  those 
concessions,  which  cost  the  court  of  Spain  nothing,  as 
the  enjoyment  of  them  depended  upon  the  success  of 
Pizarro 's  own  efforts,  he  engaged  to  raise  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  and  to  provide  the  ships,  arms,  and 
warlike  stores  requisite  towards  subjecting  to  the 
crown  of  Castile  the  country  of  which  the  government 
was  allotted  him. 

Inconsiderable  as  the  body  of  men  was  which 
Pizarro  had  undertaken  to  raise,  his  funds  and  credit 
were  so  low  that  he  could  hardly  complete  half  the 
number;  and  after  obtaining  his  patents  from  the 
crown,  he  was  obliged  to  steal  privately  out  of  the  port 
of  Seville,  in  order  to  elude  tne  scrutiny  of  the  offi- 
cers who  had  it  in  charge  to  examine  vi\vfc\\v«\i^\viA 
fuWUed  the  stipuJations  in  his  conlT^^cX.    'B^lw^i-  \^\^ 
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departure,  ho^vever,  he  received  some  supply  of  money 
from  Cortes,  in  1529,  who  having  returned  to  Spain 
about  this  time,  was  willing  to  contribute  his  aid  to> 
wards  enabling  an  ancient  companion,  with  whose 
talents  and  courage  he  was  well  acquainted,  to  begin 
a  career  of  glory  similar  to  that  which  he  himself  had 
finished. 

He  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  marched  across 
the  isthmus  to  Panama,  accompanied  by  his  three 
brothers,  Ferdinand,  Juan,  and  Gonzalo,  of  whom 
the  first  was  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  two  latter, 
like  himself,  were  of  illegitimate  birth,  and  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Alcantara,  his  mother's  brother.  They  were 
all  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  such  abilities  and  cou- 
rage as  fitted  them  to  take  a  distinguished  part  in  his 
subsequent  transactions. 

On  his  arrival  at  Panama,  in  1530,  Pizarro  found 
Almagro  so  much  exasperated  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  conducted  his  negotiation,  that  he  not  only 
refused  to  act  any  longer  in  concert  with  a  man  by 
whose  perfidy  he  had  been  excluded  from  the  power 
and  honours  to  which  he  had  a  just  claim,  but  la- 
boured to  form  a  new  association,  in  order  to  thwart 
or  to  rival  his  former  confederate  in  his  discoveries. 
Pizarro,  however,  had  more  wisdom  and  address  than 
to  suffer  a  rupture  so  fatal  to  all  his  schemes  to  become 
irreparable.  A  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  the 
confederacy  renewed  on  its  original  terms,  that  the 
enterprise  should  be  carried  on  at  the  common  ex- 
pense of  the  associates,  and  the  profits  accruing  from 
It  should  be  equally  divided  among  them. 

Even  after  their  reunion,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of 
their  interest,  three  small  vessels,  with  a  hundred  and 
eighty  soldiers,  thirty-six  of  whom  were  horsemen, 
composed  the  armament  which  they  were  able  to  fit 
out.  But  the  astonishing  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America  had  inspired  them  with  such  ideas  of  their 
own  superiority,  that  Pizarro  did  not  hesitate  to  sail 

with  this  contempl\\)\e  Wte^  Ici'vevN^^fe  ^  ^x'i'^.t  empire. 

Almagro  was  left  al  "Patv^vrcv^,  ;i^  ^qxtcv^\\-3  A^ "^^^^^ 
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bim  with  what  reinforcement  of  men  he  should  be 
able  to  muster.  As  the  season  for  embarking  was 
properly  chosen,  and  the  course  of  navigation  between 
Panama  and  Peru  was  now  better  known,  Pizarro 
completed  the  voyage  in  thirteen  days;  though,  by 
the  force  of  the  winds  and  currents,  he  was  carried 
above  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  north  of  Tumbez,  the 
place  of  his  destination,  and  obliged  to  land  his  troops 
m  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew.  Without  losing  a  moment 
he  began  to  advance  towards  the  south,  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  depart  far  from  the  sea-shore,  both 
that  he  might  easily  effect  a  junction  with  the  supplies 
which  he  expected  from  Panama,  and  secure  a  retreat 
in  case  of  any  disaster,  by  keejnng  as  near  as  possible 
to  his  ships.  But  as  the  country  in  several  parts  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  is  barren,  unhealthful,  ana  thinly 
peopled ;  as  the  Spaniards  had  to  pass  all  the  rivers 
near  their  mouth,  where  the  body  of  water  is  greatest ; 
and  as  the  imprudence  of  Pizarro,  in  attacking  the 
natives  when  he  should  have  studied  to  gain  their 
confidence,  had  forced  them  to  abandon  their  habita- 
tions ;  famine,  fatigue,  and  diseases  of  various  kinds, 
brought  upon  him  and  his  followers  calamities  hardly 
inferior  to  those  which  they  had  endured  in  their  former 
expedition.  At  length  they  reached  the  province  of 
Coaque;  and,  having  surprised  the  principal  settle- 
ment of  the  natives,  they  seized  their  vessels  and 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  pesos,  with  other  booty  of  such  value,  as 
dispelled  all  their  doubts,  and  inspired  the  most  de- 
sponding with  sanguine  hopes. 

Pizarro  himself  was  so  much  delighted  with  this 
rich  spoil,  which  he  considered  as  the  first  fruits  of  a 
land  abounding  with  treasure,  that  he  instantly  de- 
spatched one  of  his  ships  to  Panama  with  a  large 
remittance  to  Almagro ;  and  another  to  Nicaragua 
with  a  considerable  sum  to  several  persons  of  influence 
in  that  province,  in  hopes  of  allunng  adventurers  by 
this  early  display  of  the  wealth  which  he  ha.d^cQ^\\<?A, 
Meanwhile  he  continued  his  maxeVv  ^\oxv^  ^%.  ^^"J^"^*^ 
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and  disdaiuing  to  employ  any  means  of  reducing  the 
natives  but  force,  he  attacked  them  with  such  violence 
in  their  scattered  habitations,  as  compelled  them  either 
to  retire  into  the  interior  country,  or  to  submit  to  his 
yoke.  This  sudden  appearance  of  invaders,  whose 
aspect  and  manners  were  so  strange,  and  whose  power 
seemed  to  be  so  irresistible,  made  the  same  dreadful 
impression  as  in  other  parts  of  America.  Pizarro 
hardly  met  with  resistance  until  he  attacked  the  island 
of  Puna  in  the  bay  of  Guayaquil.  As  that  was  better 
peopled  than  the  country  through  which  he  had 
passed,  and  its  inhabitants  fiercer  and  less  civilized 
than  those  of  the  continent,  they  defended  themselves 
with  such  obstinate  valour,  that  Pizarro  spent  six 
months  in  reducing  them  to  subjection.  From  Puna 
he  proceeded  to  Tumbez,  where  the  distempers  which 
raged  among  his  men  compelled  him  to  remain  for 
three  months. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  began  to  reap 
advantage  from  his  attention  to  spread  the  fame  of  his 
fir<5t  success  to  Coaque.  Two  different  detachments 
arrived  from  Nicaragua,  in  1532,  which,  though 
neither  exceeded  thirty  men,  he  considered  as  a  rein- 
forcement of  great  consequence  to  his  feeble  band, 
especially  as  the  one  was  under  the  command  of 
Sebastian  I3enalcazar,  and  the  other  of  Hernando  Soto, 
officers  not  inferior  in  merit  and  reputation  to  any 
who  had  served  in  America.  From  Tumbez  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  river  Piura,  and  in  an  advantageous 
station  near  the  mouth  of  it,  he  established  the  first 
Spanish  colony  in  Peru,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  St.  Michael. 

At  the  time  when  tlie  Spaniards  invaded  Peru,  the 
dominions  of  its  sovereigns  extended  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  along  the 
Pacific  ocean.  Its  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  was 
much  less  considerable,  being  uniformly  bounded  by 
the  vast  ridge  of  the  Andes,  stretching  from  its  one 
oxfremity  to  the  oV.\\eT.  VexMA^^^Jsv^'t^sX  of  the  New 
^^'orld,  was  orig\ua\\>^  ^os^e?>^vi\\. Xi^j  ^jwv^\^\^«v^\A^\\ 
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tribes,  differine  from  each  other  in  manners,  and  in 
their  forms  of  rude  policy.  All,  however,  were  so 
little  civilized,  that  if  the  traditions  concerning  their 
mode  of  life,  preserved  amon^  their  descendants,  de- 
serve credit,  they  must  be  classed  among  the  most 
unimproved  savages  of  America.  After  they  had 
struggled  for  several  ages  with  the  hardships  and 
calamities  which  are  inevitable  in  such  a  state,  and 
when  no  circumstance  seemed  to  indicate  the  approach 
of  any  uncommon  effort  towards  improvement,  we  are 
told  that  there  appeared,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Titiaca,  a  man  and  woman  of  majestic  form,  clothed 
in  decent  garments.  They  declared  themselves  to  be 
children  of  the  sun,  sent  by  their  beneficent  parent, 
who  beheld  with  pity  the  miseries  of  the  human  race, 
to  instruct  and  to  reclaim  them.  At  their  persuasion, 
enforced  by  reverence  for  the  divinity  in  whose  name 
they  were  supposed  to  speak,  several  of  the  dispersed 
savages  united  together,  and  receiving  their  commands 
as  heavenly  injunctions,  followed  them  to  Cuzco, 
where  they  settled  and  began  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  city. 

Mauco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  such  were 
the  names  of  those  extraordinary  personages,  having 
thus  collected  some  wandering  tribes,  formed  that 
social  union,  which,  by  multiplying  the  desires  and 
uniting  the  efforts  of  the  human  species,  excites  in- 
dustry, and  leads  to  improvement.  Manco  Capac 
instructed  the  men  in  agriculture  and  other  useful 
arts :  Mama  Ocollo  taught  the  women  to  spin  and  to 
weave.  By  the  labour  of  the  one  sex,  subsistence 
became  less  precarious  ;  by  that  of  the  other,  life  was 
rendered  more  comfortable.  After  securing  the  ob- 
jects of  first  necessity  in  an  infant  state,  by  providing 
food,  raiment,  and  habitations  for  the  rude  people  of 
whom  he  took  charge,  Manco  Capac  turned  his  atten- 
tion towards  introducing  such  laws  and  policy  as  might 
perpetuate  their  happiness. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tTa,d\\.\oxi»vj^&\avv\A<jyV 
the  empire  of  the  Incas  or  Lords  oi  V^im.     K.V  ^\^v\V"5» 
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extent  was  small.  The  territory  of  Manco  Capac  did 
not  reach  above  eight  leagues  from  Cuzco.  But 
within  its  narrow  precincts  he  exercised  absolute  and 
uncontrolled  authority.  His  successors,  as  their  do- 
minions extended,  arrogated  a  similar  jurisdiction 
over  the  new  subjects  which  they  acquired;  the 
despotism  of  Asia  was  not  more  complete.  Theincas 
were  not  only  obeyed  as  monarchs,  but  revered  as 
divinities.  Their  blood  was  held  to  be  sacred,  and  by 
prohibiting  intermarriages  with  the  people,  was  never 
contaminated  by  mixing  with  that  of  any  other  race. 
The  family,  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
was  distinguished  by  peculiarities  in  dress  and  orna- 
ments, which  it  was  unlawful  for  othevs  to  assume. 
The  monarch  himself  appeared  with  ensigns  of  royalty 
reserved  for  him  alone ;  and  received  from  his  sub- 
jects marks  of  obsequious  homage  and  respect,  which 
approached  almost  to  adoration. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  the  coast  of  Peru, 
in  the  year  1526,  Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch 
from  the  founder  of  the  state,  was  seated  on  the  throne. 
He  is  represented  as  a  prince  distinguished  not  only 
for  the  pacific  virtues  peculiar  to  the  race,  but  emi- 
nent for  his  martial  talents.  By  his  victorious  arms 
the  kingdom  of  Quito  was  subjected,  a  conquest  of 
such  extent  and  importance  as  almost  doubled  the 
power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He  was  fond  of  re- 
siding in  the  capital  of  that  valuable  province  which 
he  had  added  to  his  dominions  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy 
against  polluting  the  royal  blood  by  any  foreign 
alliance,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  vanquished 
monarch  of  Quito.  She  bore  him  a  son  named  Ata- 
hualpa,  whom,  on  his  death  at  Quito,  which  seems  to 
have  happened  about  the  year  1529,  he  appointed  his 
successor  in  that  kingdom,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  do- 
minions to  Huascar,  his  eldest  son,  by  a  mother  of 
the  royal  race.  Greatly  as  the  Peruvians  revered  the 
memory  of  a  motiaTcVi  nvVvo  Wdi  i^x^tv^^  >n\\.\\  greater 
reputation  and  sp\endo\it  V\\^u  ^tv-^  ol  V\%  ^\^^^q.%s&q,\%. 
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the  destination  of  Huana  Capac  concerning  the  suc- 
cession appeared  so  repugnant  to  a  maxim  coeval 
with  the  empire,  and  founded  on  authority  deemed 
sacred,  that  it  was  no  sooner  known  at  Cuzco  than  it 
excited  general  disgust.  Encouraged  by  those  senti- 
ments of  his  subjects,  Huascar  required  his  brother  to 
renounce  the  government  of  Quito,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  nis  lawful  superior.  But  it  had  been 
the  first  care  of  Atabualpa  to  gain  a  large  body  of 
troops  which  had  accompanied  his  father  to  Quito. 
These  were  the  flower  of  the  Peruvian  warriors,  to 
whose  valour  Huana  Capac  had  been  indebted  for  all 
bis  victories.  Relying  on  their  support,  Atahualpa 
first  eluded  his  brother's  demand,  and  then  marched 
against  him  in  hostile  array. 

Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the  title  of 
the  one  founded  on  ancient  usage,  and  that  of  the 
other  asserted  by  the  veteran  troops,  involved  Peru  in 
civil  war,  a  calamity  to  which,  under  a  succession  of 
virtuous  princes,  it  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 
In  such  a  contest  the  issue  was  obvious.  The  force 
of  arms  triumphed  over  the  authority  of  laws.  Ata- 
hualpa remained  victorious,  and  made  a  cruel  use  of 
his  victory.  Conscious  of  the  defect  in  his  own  title 
to  the  crown,  he  attempted  to  exterminate  the  royal 
race,  by  putting  to  death  all  the  children  of  the  sun 
descended  from  Manco  Capac,  whom  he  could  seize 
either  by  force  or  stratagem.  From  apolitical  motive, 
the  life  of  his  unfortunate  rival  Huascar,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  empire,  was  prolonged  for  some  time,  that  by 
issuing  orders  in  his  name  the  usurper  might  more 
easily  establish  his  own  authority. 

When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew, 
this  civil  war  ragred  between  the  two  brothers  iu  its 
greatest  fury.  And  by  this  fortunate  coincidence  he 
was  permitted  to  carry  on  his  operations  unmolested, 
and  advance  to  the  centre  of  a  great  empire  before  one 
eflfoit  of  its  power  was  exerted  to  stoo  Uvs  c-ax^iRx. 
During  their  progress,  the   Spam^ii^s.  vvaA  "5is:^\\'c\ 
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some  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  struggle  between  the 
two  contending  factions.  The  first  complete  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  it  they  received  from  messengers 
whom  Huascar  sent  to  Pizarro,  in  order  to  solicit  his  aid 
against  Atahualpa,  whom  he  represented  as  a  rebel 
and  an  usurper.  Pizarro  perceived  at  once  the  im- 
portance  of  this  intelligence,  and  foresaw  so  clearly 
all  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  this 
divided  state  of  the  kingdom  which  he  had  invaded, 
that  without  waiting  for  the  reinforcement  which  he 
expected  from  Panama,  he  determined  to  push  for- 
ward, while  intestine  discord  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Peruvians  to  attack  him  with  their  whole  force, 
and  while,  by  taking  part,  as  circumstances  should 
incline  him,  with  one  of  the  competitors,  he  might  be 
enabled  with  greater  ease  to  crush  both. 

As  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  troops  in  order  to 
leave  a  garrison  in  St.  Michael,  sufficient  to  defend 
a  station  of  equal  importance,  as  a  place  of  retreat 
in  case  of  any  disaster,  and  as  a  port  for  receiv- 
ing any  supplies  which  should  come  from  Panama, 
lie  began  his  march  with  a  very  slender  and  ill- 
accoutred  train  of  followers.  They  consisted  of  sixty- 
two  horsemen,  and  a  hundred  and  two  foot-soldiers, 
of  whom  twenty  were  armed  with  cross-bows,  and 
three  with  muskets.  He  directed  his  course  towards 
Caxamalca,  a  small  town  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
(lays'  march  from  St.  Michael,  where  Atahualpa  was 
encamped  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  Be- 
fore he  had  proceeded  far,  an  officer  despatched  by 
the  inca  met  him,  with  a  valuable  present  from  that 
prince,  accompanied  with  a  proffer  of  his  alliance, 
and  assurances  of  a  friendly  reception  at  Caxamalca. 
Pizarro,  according  to  the  usual  artifice  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  America,  pretended  to  come  as  the  am- 
bassador of  a  very  powerful  monarch,  and  declared 
that  he  was  now  advancing  with  an  intention  to  offer 
Atahualpa  his  aid  against  those  enemies  who  disputed 
his  title  to  the  ihTone. 
On  entering  CaxamaXc^,  Vvi^uo\QQV^^%'^'ii\w\v>\ 
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a  large  court,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  house  which 
the  Spanish  historians  call  a  palace  of  the  inca,  and 
on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  sun,  the  whole  surround- 
ed with  a  strong  rampart  or  wall  of  earth.  When  he 
had  posted  his  troops  in  this  advantageous  station,  he 
despatched  his  brotoer  Ferdinand  and  Hernando  Soto 
to  the  camp  of  Atahualpa,  which  was  at  about  a 
league  distant  from  the  town.  He  instructed  them 
to  confirm  the  declaration  which  he  had  formerly 
made  of  his  pacific  disposition,  and  to  desire  an  inter- 
view with  the  inca,  that  he  might  explain  more  fully 
the  intention  of  the  Spaniards  in  visiting  his  country. 
They  were  treated  with  all  the  respectful  hospitality 
usual  among  the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their 
most  cordial  friends,  and  Atahualpa  promised  to  visit 
the  Spanish  commander  next  day  in  his  quarters. 
The  decent  deportment  of  the  Peruvian  monarch,  the 
order  of  his  court,  and  the  reverence  with  which  his 
subjects  approached  his  person  and  obeyed  his  com- 
mands, astonished  those  Spaniards  who  had  never  met 
in  America  with  any  thing  more  dignified  than  the 
petty  cazique  of  a  barbarous  tribe.  But  their  eyes 
were  still  more  powerfully  attracted  by  the  vast  pro-  V 

fusion  of  wealth  which  they  observed  in  the  inca's 
camp.  The  rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  at- 
tendants, the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  in  which  the 
repast  oifered  to  them  was  served  up,  the  multitude  of 
utensils  of  every  kind  formed  of  those  precious  metals, 
opened  prospects  far  exceeding  any  idea  of  opulence 
that  an  European  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  form. 
On  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  while  their  minds 
were  yet  warm  with  admiration  and  desire  of  the 
wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave  such  a  de- 
scription of  it  to  their  countrymen  as  confirmed  Pizarro 
in  a  resolution  which  he  had  already  taken.  From 
his  own  observation  of  American  manners  during  his 
long  service  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  from  the 
advantages  which  Cortes  had  derived  from  seizing 
Montezuma,  he  knew  of  what  consequence  it  was  to 
have  the  inca  in  his  power.     Yot  \\\\s  \>\\\^o^^,  V^ 
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formed  a  plan  as  daring  as  it  was  perfidious ;  he  de- 
termined to  avail  himself  of  the  unsuspicious  simplicity 
with  which  Atahualpa  relied  on  his  professions,  and 
to  seize  the  person  of  the  inca  during  the  interview  to 
which  he  had  invited  him.  He  prepared  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  scheme  with  the  same  deliberate  ar- 
rangement, and  with  as  little  compunction,  as  if  it  bad 
reflected  no  disgrace  on  himself  or  his  country.  lie 
divided  his  cavalry  into  three  small  squadrons,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  Soto,  and 
Benalcazar  j  his  infantry  were  formed  in  one  body, 
except  twenty  of  most  tried  courage,  whom  he  kept 
near  his  own  person  to  support  him  in  the  dangerous 
service  which  he  reserved  for  himself;  the  artillery, 
consisting  of  two  field-pieces,  and  the  cross-bowmen, 
were  placed  opposite  to  the  avenue  by  which  Atahu- 
alpa was  to  approach.  All  were  commanded  to  keep 
within  the  square,  and  not  to  move  until  the  signal 
for  action  was  given. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Peruvian  camp  was  all  in 
motion.  But  as  Atahualpa  was  solicitous  to  appear 
with  the  greatest  splendour  and  magnificence  in  his 
first  interview  with  the  strangers,  the  preparations  for 
this  were  so  tedious,  that  the  day  was  far  advanced 
before  he  began  his  march.  Even  then,  lest  the  order 
of  the  procession  should  be  deranged,  he  moved  so 
slowly,  that  the  Spaniards  became  impatient,  and  ap- 
prehensive that  some  suspicion  of  their  intention  might 
be  the  cause  of  this  delav.  In  order  to  remove  this, 
Pizarro  despatched  one  of  his  officers  with  fresh  as- 
surances of  his  friendly  disposition.  At  length  the 
inca  approached.  First  of  all  appeared  four  hundred 
men,  in  an  uniform  dress,  as  harbingers  to  clear  the 
way  before  him.  He  himself,  sitting  on  a  throne  or 
couch  adorned  with  plumes  of  various  colours,  and 
almost  covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver  enriched 
with  precious  stones,  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  principal  attendants.  Behind  him  came  some 
chief  officers  of  his  court,  carried  in  the  same  manner. 
Several  bands  o?   sva^e\a  ^w^  ^"5itk.c^\%  ^R.twsv^^n.ied 
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this  cavalcade ;  and  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with 
troops,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 
As  the  inca  drew  near  the  Spanish  quarters,  father 
Vincent  Valverde,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  ad- 
vanced with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  breviary  in 
the  other,  and  in  a  long  discourse  explained  to  him 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the 
incarnation,  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  appointment  of  St.  Peter  as  God's  vice- 

ferent  on  earth,  the  transmission  of  his  apostolic  power 
y  succession  to  the  popes,  and  the  donation  made 
to  the  king  of  Castile,  by  pope  Alexander,  of  all  the 
re|[ions  of  the  New  World.  In  consequence  of  all 
this,  he  required  Atahualpa  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith,  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope,  and  to  submit  to  the  king  of  Castile  as  his  law- 
ful sovereign;  promising,  if  he  complied  instantly  with 
this  requisition,  that  the  Castilian  monarch  would  pro- 
tect his  dominions,  and  permit  him  to  continue  in  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  authority  ;  but  if  he  should  im- 
piously refuse  to  obey  this  summons,  he  denounced 
war  against  him  in  his  master's  name,  and  threatened 
him  with  the  most  dreadful  effects  of  his  vengeance. 
The  general  tenor  of  this  strange  harangue  was 
altogether  incomprehensible  to  Atahualpa.  Some 
parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning,  filled  him  with 
astonishment  and  indignation.  His  reply,  however, 
was  temperate.  He  began  with  observing,  that  he 
was  lord  of  the  dominions  over  which  he  reigned  by 
hereditary  succession ;  and  added,  that  he  could  not 
conceive  how  a  foreign  priest  should  pretend  to  dis- 
pose of  territories  which  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  that 
if  such  a  preposterous  grant  had  been  made,  he,  wlio 
was  the  rightful  possessor,  refused  to  confirm  it ;  tliat 
he  had  no  inclination  to  renounce  the  religious  insti- 
tutions established  by  his  ancestors ;  nor  would  he 
forsake  the  service  of  the  sun,  the  immortal  divinity 
whom  he  and  his  people  revered,  in  order  to  worship 
the  God  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  subject  to  death  ; 
that  with  respect  to  other  mailers  couXsmv^^  '\w  \\v^ 
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discourse,  as  he  had  never  heard  of  them  before,  and 
did  not  now  understand  their  meaning,  he  desired  to 
know  where  the  priest  had  learned  things  so  extraor- 
dinary. •  In  this  book,'  answered  Valverde,  reaching 
out  to  him  his  breviary.  The  inca  opened  it  eagerly, 
and  turning  over  the  leaves,  lifted  it  to  his  ear :  '  This,' 
says  he,  '  is  silent ;  it  tells  me  nothing ;'  and  threw  it 
with  disdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged  monk,  run- 
ning towards  his  countrymen,  cried  out,  '  To  arms. 
Christians,  to  arms ;  the  word  of  God  is  insulted ; 
avenge  this  profanation  on  those  impious  dogs/ 

Pizarro,  who,  during  this  long  conference,  had  with 
difficulty  restrained  his  soldiers,  eager  to  seize  the  rich 
spoils  of  which  tiiey  had  now  so  near  a  view,  imme- 
diately gave  the  signal  of  assault.  At  once  the  mar- 
tial music  struck  up,  the  cannon  and  muskets  began 
to  fire,  the  horse  sallied  out  fiercely  to  the  charge,  the 
infantry  rushed  on  sword  in  hand.  The  Peruvians, 
astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  an  attack  which  they 
did  not  expect,  and  dismayed  with  the  destructive 
effect  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  irresistible  impression 
of  the  cavalry,  fled  with  universal  consternation  on 
every  side,  without  attempting  either  to  annoy  the 
enemy,  or  to  defend  themselves.  Pizarro,  at  the  head 
of  his  chosen  band,  advanced  directly  towards  the 
inca ;  and  though  his  nobles  crowded  around  him 
with  officious  zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet, 
while  they  vied  one  with  another  in  sacrificing  their 
own  lives,  that  they  might  cover  the  sacred  person  of 
their  sovereign,  the  Spaniards  soon  penetrated  to  the 
royal  seat ;  and  Pizarro,  seizing  the  inca  by  the  arm, 
dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  carried  him  as  a  pri- 
soner to  his  quarters.  The  fate  of  the  monarch  in- 
creased the  precipitate  flight  of  his  followers.  The 
Spaniards  pursued  them  towards  every  quarter,  and 
with  deliberate  and  unrelenting  barbarity  continued 
to  slaughter  wretched  fugitives,  who  never  once  offered 
to  resist.  The  carnage  did  not  cease  until  the  close  of 
tlie  day.  Above  (our  thousand  Peruvians  were  killed. 
Not  a  single  Sp^im^T^  ^«\\,  x^oi  ^-^^  wxa >Nw«sjiftd  but 
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Ptzarro  himself,  whose  hand  was  slightly  hurt  by  one 
of  his  own  soldiers,  while  struggling  eagerly  to  lay 
hold  on  the  inca. 

The  plunder  of  the  field  was  rich  beyond  any  idea 
which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  formed  concerning  the 
wealth  of  Peru,  and  they  were  so  transported  with 
the  value  of  the  acquisition,  as  well  as  the  greatness 
of  their  success,  that  they  passed  the  night  in  the  ex- 
travagant exultation  natural  to  indigent  adventurers 
on  such  an  extraordinary  change  of  fortune. 

At  first  the  captive  monarch  could  hardly  believe 
a  calamity,  which  he  so  little  expected,  to  be  real. 
But  he  soon  felt  all  the  misery  of  his  fate,  and  the 
dejection  into  which  he  sunk  was  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  grandeur  from  which  he  had  fallen.  Pi- 
zarro,  afraid  of  losing  all  the  advantages  which  he 
hoped  to  derive  from  the  possession  of  such  a  prisoner, 
laboured  to  console  him  with  professions  of  kindness 
and  respect,  that  corresponded  ill  with  his  actions. 
By  residing  among  the  Spaniards,  the  inca  quickly 
discovered  their  ruling  passion,  which  indeed  they 
were  nowise  solicitous  to  conceal,  and,  by  applying 
to  that,  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  liberty.  He 
offered  as  a  ransom  what  astonished  the  Spaniards, 
even  after  all  they  now  knew  concerning  the  opulence 
of  his  kingdom.  The  apartment  in  which  he  was 
confined  was  twenty-two  feet  in  length  and  sixteen  in 
breadth  ;  he  undertook  to  fill  it  with  vessels  of  gold 
as  high  as  he  could  reach.  Pizarro  closed  eagerly 
with  this  tempting  proposal,  and  a  line  was  drawn 
upon  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  to  mark  the  stipulated 
height  to  which  the  treasure  was  to  rise. 

Atahualpa,  transported  with  having  obtained  some 
prospect  of  liberty,  took  measures  instantly  for  ful- 
filling his  part  of  the  agreement,  by  sending  messen- 
gers to  Cuzco,  Quito,  and  other  places,  where  gold 
bad  been  amassed  in  largest  quantities,  cither  for 
adorning  the  temples  of  the  gods,  or  the  houses  of  tlio 
inca,  to  bring  what  was  necessary  for  completing  his 
ransom  directly  to  Cazamalca.    T\\o\i^Vv  M^Vw-^Xv 
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was  now  in  the  custody  of  his  enemies,  yet  so  much 
were  the  Peruvians  accustomed  to  respect  every  man- 
date issued  by  their  sovereign,  that  his  orders  were 
executed  with  the  greatest  alacrity.  Soothed  with 
hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  this  means,  the 
subjects  of  the  inca  were  afraid  of  endangering  his 
life  by  forming  any  other  scheme  for  his  relief;  and 
though  the  force  of  the  empire  was  still  entire,  no 
preparations  were  made  and  no  army  assembled  to 
avenge  their  own  wrongs  or  those  of  their  monarch. 
The  Spaniards  remained  in  Caxamalca  tranquil  and 
unmolested.  Small  detachments  of  their  number 
marched  into  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  and, 
instead  of  meeting  with  any  opposition,  were  every 
where  received  with  marks  of  the  most  submissive 
respect. 

About  this  time  Pizarro  received  an  account  of  Al- 
magro's  having  landed  at  St.  Michael  with  suth  a 
reinforcement  as  would  almost  double  the  number  of 
his  followers.  The  arrival  of  this  long-expected  suc- 
cour was  not  more  agreeable  to  the  Spaniards  than 
alarming  to  the  inca.  He  saw  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies increase  ;  and  he  learned  also  that  some  Spa- 
niards, in  their  way  to  Cuzco,  had  visited  his  brother 
Huascar  in  tlie  place  where  he  kept  him  confined, 
and  that  the  captive  prince  had  represented  to  them 
the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  and  as  an  inducement  to 
espouse  it,  had  promised  them  a  quantity  of  treasure 
greatly  beyond  that  which  Atahualpa  had  engaged  to 
pay  for  his  ransom.  If  the  Spaniards  should  listen 
to  this  propo'^al,  Atahualpa  perceived  his  own  destruc- 
tion to  be  inevitable  ;  he  determined,  therefore,  to 
sacrifice  his  brother's  life,  that  he  might  save  his 
own  :  and  his  orders  for  tliis  purpose  were  executed, 
in  1533,  like  all  his  other  commands,  with  scrupulous 
punctuality. 

JMeanwhile  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Caxamalca 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  loaded  with  trea- 
sure. A  ^reat  \)art  of  the  stipulated  quantity  was 
now  amasstd,  and  XVAW-aX^-a.  "a^^vix^^i.  \\\^  S\janiards, 
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that  the  only  thing  which  prevented  the  whole  from 
being  brought  in,  was  the  remoteness  of  the  provinces 
where  it  was  deposited.     But  such  vast  piles  of  gold 
presented  continually  to  the  view  of  need^  soldiers, 
had  so  inflamed  their  avarice,  that  it  was  impossible 
any  longer  to  restrain  their  impatience  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  this  rich  booty.      Orders  were  given  for 
melting  down  the  whole,  except  some  pieces  of  cu- 
rious fabric,  reserved  as  a  present  for  the  emperor. 
After  setting  apart  the  fifth  due  to  the  crown,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  pesos  as  a  donative  to  the  soldiers 
who    arrived   with    Almagro,    there   remained   one 
million  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  five 
hundred  pesos  to  Pizarro  and  his  followers.    The 
festival  of  St.  James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  was 
the  day  chosen  for  the  partition  of  this  enormous  sum, 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  it  strongly  marks  the 
strange  alliance  of  fanaticism  with  avarice,  which  1 
have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  point  out  as  a 
striking  feature  in  the  character  of  the  conquerors  of 
the  New  World.     Though  assembled  to  divide  the 
spoils  of  an  innocent  people,  procured  by  deceit,  ex- 
tortion,  and   cruelty,  the  transaction  began  with  a 
solemn  invocation  of  the  name  of  God,  as  if  they 
could  have  expected  the  guidance  of  Heaven  in  dis- 
tributing those  wages  of  iniquity.     In  this  division 
above  eight  thousand  pesos,  at  that  time  not  inferior 
m  effective  value  to  as  many  pounds  sterling  in  the 
present  century,  fell  to  the  share  of  each  horseman, 
and  half  that  sum  to  each  foot-soldier.     Pizarro  him- 
self, and  his  officer?,  received  dividends  in  proportion 
U)  the  dignity  of  their  rank. 

There  is  no  example  in  history  of  such  a  sudden 
Acquisition  of  wealth  by  military  service,  nor  was  ever 
i  sum  so  great  divided  among  so  small  a  number  of 
poldiers.  Many  of  them  having  received  a  recom- 
i)ense  for  their  services  far  beyond  their  most  san- 
guine hopes,  were  so  impatient  to  retire  from  fatigue 
und  danger,  in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  tlieir 
Jays  in  their  native  country  in  ea^e  at\d  o^w\^wc<i. 
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that  they  demanded  their  discharge  with  clamorous 
importunity.  Pizarro,  sensible  that  from  such  men 
he  could  expect  neither  enterprise  in  action  nor  for- 
titude in  suffering,  and  persuaded  that  wherever  they 
went  the  display  of  their  riches  would  allure  adven-  * 
turers,  less  opulent  but  more  hardy,  to  his  standard, 
granted  their  suit  without  reluctance,  and  permitted 
above  sixty  of  them  to  accompany  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand, whom  he  sent  to  Spain  with  an  account  of 
his  success,  and  the  present  destined  for  the  emperor. 

The  Spaniards  having  divided  among  them  the  trea- 
sure amassed  for  the  inca's  ransom,  he  demanded 
them  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  setting  him  at  liberty. 
But  nothing  was  farther  from  Pizarro's  thoughts. 
During  his  long  service  in  the  New  World,  he  had 
imbibed  those  ideas  and  maxims  of  his  fellow-soldiers, 
which  led  them  to  consider  its  inhabitants  as  an  in- 
ferior race,  neither  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  entitled 
to  the  rights,  of  men  ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the 
credulous  prince  hoped  to  be  replaced  on  his  throne, 
he  had  secretly  resolved  to  bereave  him  of  life.  Many 
circumstances  seem  to  have  concurred  in  prompting 
him  to  this  action,  the  most  criminal  and  atrocious 
that  stains  the  Spanish  name,  amidst  all  the  deeds  of 
violence  committed  in  carrying  on  the  conquests  of 
the  New  World. 

Almagro  and  his  followers  had  made  a  demand  of  an 
equal  share  in  the  inca's  ransom  j  and  though  Pizarro 
had  bestowed  upon  the  private  men  the  large  gratuity 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe 
their  leader  by  presents  of  great  value,  they  still  con- 
tinued dissatisfied.  They  were  apprehensive  that  as 
long  as  Atahualpa  remained  a  prisoner,  Pizarro's 
soldiers  would  apply  whatever  treasure  should  be 
acquired  to  make  up  what  was  wanting  of  the  quantity 
stipulated  for  his  ransom,  and  under  that  pretext  ex- 
clude them  from  any  part  of  it.  They  insisted 
eagerly  on  putting  the  inca  to  death,  that  all  the 
adventurers  in  Peru  might  thereafter  be  on  an  equal 
footing. 
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Pizarro  himself  began  to  be  alanned  with  accounts 
of  forces  assembling  in  the  remote  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  suspected  Atahualpa  of  having  issued 
orders  for  that  purpose.  These  fears  and  suspicions 
were  artfully  increased  by  Philippillo,  one  of  the 
Indians  whom  Pizarro  bad  carried  off  from  Tumbez 
in  the  year  1527,  and  whom  he  employed  as  an  in- 
terpreter. The  function  which  he  performed  admit- 
ting thb  msin  to  familiar  intercourse  with  the  captive 
monarch,  he  presumed,  notwithstanding  the  meanness 
of  his  birth,  to  raise  his  affections  to  a  Coya,  or  de- 
scendant of  the  sun,  one  of  Atahualpa's  wives  ;  and 
seeing  no  prospect  of  gratifying  that  passion  during 
the  life  of  the  monarch,  he  endeavoured  to  fill  the 
ears  of  the  Spaniards  with  such  accounts  of  the  inca's 
secret  designs  and  preparations,  as  might  awaken  their 
jealousy,  and  incite  them  to  cut  him  off. 

While  Almagro  and  his  followers  openly  demanded 
the  life  of  the  inca,  and  Philippillo  laboured  to  ruin 
him  by  private  machinations,  that  unhappy  prince 
inadvertently  contributed  to  hasten  his  own  fate. 
During  his  confinement  he  had  attached  himself  with 
peculiar  affection  to  Ferdinand  Pizarro  and  Hernando 
Soto  ;  who,  as  they  were  persons  of  birth  and  educa- 
tion superior  to  the  rough  adventurers  with  whom  they 
served,  were  accustomed  to  behave  with  more  decency 
and  attention  to  the  captive  monarch.  Soothed  with 
this  respect  from  persons  of  such  high  rank,  he 
delighted  in  their  society.  But  in  the  presence  of  the 
governor  he  was  always  uneasy  and  overawed.  This 
dread  soon  came  to  be  mingled  with  contempt. 
Among  all  the  European  arts,  what  he  admired  most 
was  that  of  reading  and  writing ;  and  he  long  delibe- 
rated with  himself,  whether  he  should  regard  it  as  a 
natural  or  acquired  talent.  In  order  to  determine  this, 
he  desired  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  guarded  him,  to 
write  the  name  of  God  on  the  nail  of  bis  thumb. 
This  he  shewed  successively  to  several  Spaniards, 
asking  its  meaning;  and  to  his  amazement,  they  all, 
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without  hesitation,  returned  the  same  answer.  At 
length  Pizarro  entered  ;  and,  on  presenting  it  to  him, 
he  blushed,  and  with  some  confusion  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  his  ignorance.  From  that  moment 
Atahualpa  considered  him  as  a  mean  person,  less  in- 
structed than  his  own  soldiers  ;  and  he  had  not  address 
enough  to  conceal  the  sentiments  with  which  this 
discovery  inspired  him.  To  be  the  object  of  a  bar- 
barian's scorn,  not  only  mortified  the  pride  of  Pizarro, 
but  excited  such  resentment  in  his  breast,  as  added 
force  to  all  the  other  considerations  which  prompted 
him  to  put  the  inca  to  death. 

But  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  this 
violent  action,  and  that  he  himself  might  be  exempted 
from  standing  singly  responsible  for  the  commission  of 
it,  Pizarro  resolved  to  try  the  inca  with  all  the  for- 
malities observed  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Spain. 
Pizarro  himself,  and  Almagro  with  two  assistants, 
were  appointed  judges,  with  full  power  to  acquit  or 
to  condemn  ;  an  attorney-general  was  named  to  carry 
on  the  prosecution  in  the  king's  name  ;  counsellors 
were  chosen  to  assist  the  prisoner  in  his  defence  ;  and 
clerks  were  ordained  to  record  the  proceedings  of 
court.  Before  this  strange  tribunal,  a  charge  was 
exhibited  still  more  amazing.  It  consisted  of  various 
articles  ;  that  Atahualpa,  though  a  bastard,  had  dis- 
possessed the  rightful  owner  of  the  throne,  and  usurped 
the  regal  power  ;  that  he  had  put  his  brother  and 
lawful  sovereign  to  death  ;  that  he  was  an  idolater, 
and  had  not  only  permitted  but  commanded,  the 
offering  of  human  sacrifices  ;  that  he  had  a  great 
number  of  concubines;  that  since  his  imprisonment 
he  had  wasted  and  embezzled  the  royal  treasures, 
which  now  belonged  of  right  to  the  conquerors  ;  that 
he  had  incited  his  subjects  to  take  arms  against  the 
Spaniards.  With  respect  to  each  of  the  articles,  wit- 
nesses were  examined ;  but  as  they  delivered  their 
evidence  in  their  native  tongue,  Philippillo  had  it  in 
his  power  to  give  their  words  whatever  turn  best  suited 
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his  malevolent  intentioos.  To  judges  predetermmed 
in  their  opinion,  this  evidence  appeared  sufficient. 

They  pronounced  Atahualpa  guilty,  and  condemned 
liim  to  be  burnt  alive.  Friar  Valverde  prostituted  the 
authority  of  his  sacred  function  to  confirm  this  sen- 
tence, and  by  his  signature  warranted  it  to  be  just. 
Astonished  at  his  fate,  Atahualpa  endeavoured  to 
avert  it  by  tears,  by  promises,  and  by  entreaties  that 
he  might  be  sent  to  Spain,  where  a  monarch  would  be 
the  arbiter  of  his  lot.  But  pity  never  touched  the  un- 
feeling heart  of  Pizarro.  He  ordered  him  to  be  led 
instantly  to  execution ;  and,  what  added  to  the  bit- 
terness of  his  last  moments,  the  same  monk  who  had 
just  ratified  his  doom,  offered  to  console,  and  attempt- 
ed to  convert  him.  The  most  powerful  argument 
Valverde  employed  to  prevail  with  him  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith,  was  a  promise  of  mitigation  in  his 
punishment.  The  dread  of  a  cruel  death  extorted  from 
the  trembling  victim  a  desire  of  receiving  baptism. 
The  ceremony  was  performed;  and  Atahualpa,  in- 
stead of  being  burnt,  was  strangled  at  the  stake. 

Though,  before  the  trial  of  Atahualpa,  Ferdinand 
Pizzaro  had  set  out  for  Spain,  and  Soto  was  sent 
on  a  separate  command  at  a  distance  from  Caxa- 
malca,  yet,  happily  for  the  credit  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  this  odious  transaction  was  not  carried  on 
without  censure  and  opposition.  Several  officers,  and 
among  those  some  of  the  greatest  reputation,  not  only 
remonstrated,  but  protested  against  this  measure  of 
their  general,  as  disgraceful  to  their  country,  as  re- 
pugnant to  every  maxim  of  equity,  as  a  violation  of 
public  faith,  and  an  usurpation  of  jurisdiction  over 
an  independent  monarch,  to  which  they  had  no  title. 
But  their  laudable  endeavours  were  vain. 

On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  Pizarro  invested  one  of 
his  sons  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  hoping  that  a 
young  man  without  experience  might  prove  a  more 
passive  instrument  in  his  hands,  than  an  ambitious 
monarch,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  independent 
command.     The  people  of  Cuzco,  and  the  adjacent 
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country,  acknowledged  Manco  Capac,  a  brother  of 
Huascar,  as  inca.  But  neither  possessed  the  authority 
which  belonged  to  a  sovereign  of  Peru.  And  am- 
bitious men  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  aspired  to 
independent  authority,  and  usurped  jurisdiction  to 
which  they  had  no  title.  The  general  who  com- 
manded for  Atahualpa  in  Quito,  seized  the  brother 
and  children  of  his  master,  put  them  to  a  cruel  death, 
and  disclaiming  any  connexion  with  either  inca,  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  separate  kingdom  for  himself. 
The  Spaniards,  with  pleasure,  beheld  the  spirit  of 
discord  diffusing  itself,  and  the  vigour  of  government 
relaxing  among  the  Peruvians.  They  considered  those 
disorders  as  symptoms  of  a  state  hastening  towards  its 
dissolution.  Pizarro  no  longer  hesitated  to  advance 
towards  Cuzco,  and  he  had  received  such  considerable 
reinforcements,  that  he  could  venture  with  little  danger 
to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
The  account  of  the  wealth  acquired  at  Caxamaica 
operated  as  he  had  foreseen.  No  sooner  did  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  whom  he 
had  given  their  discharge  after  the  partition  of  the 
inca's  ransom,  arrive  at  Panama,  and  display  their 
riches  in  the  view  of  their  astonished  countrymen, 
than  fame  spread  the  account  with  such  exaggeration 
through  all  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  South  sea, 
that  the  governors  of  Guatimala,  Panama,  and  Nica- 
ragua, could  hardly  restrain  the  people  under  their 
jurisdiction  from  abandoning  their  possessions,  and 
crowding  to  that  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  which 
seemed  to  be  opened  in  Peru.  In  spite  of  every  check 
and  regulation,  such  numbers  resorted  thither,  that 
Pizarro  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men,  after  leaving  a  considerable  garrison  in  St.  Mi- 
chael, under  the  command  of  Benalcazar.  The  Peru- 
vians had  assembled  some  large  bodies  of  troops  to 
oppose  his  progress.  Several  fierce  encounters  hap- 
pened. But  they  terminated  like  all  the  actions  in 
America :  a  few  Spaniards  were  killed  or  wounded ; 
the  natives  were  p\xl  lo  6\^\\l  with  incredible  slaughter. 


OF  AMBRIC.l. 
At  leDgth  Pizarro  toned  his  way  to  Cutci 
quiet  posGeesioa  of  tliut  csfHtal.     The  rii 
tliere,  even  arier  all  [hat  the  natives  had 

for  the  omanieDta  of  their  temples,  or  ont  of  hat 
Ilieir  lapacioua  conquerai^,  exi^eeded  in  value 
had  been  received  as  Auhailpa's  raasam.  B 
the  Spiniardi  were  aovr  accustomed  to  the  wealth 
cOLuiry,  and  it  came  to  be  parcelled  out  among  a 


j  surprise. 


sllher  fr 


Doringths  majch  It  .^hualpa, 
wbam  Piiano  treated  s  [he  Spa- 
niards substituted  no  ]  the  title  ol 
Manca  Uapoc  seems  ti  illy  tecog- 

Wiiile  hi}  fellow-RDl..        «c m  employed,  Be- 

nilcji.-ir,  governor  of  Sl  luichael,  an  able  and  enicr- 
prising  officer,  was  ashamed  of  remaiaing  ioactive.  and 
the  Beaaonablo  arrival  of  a  fresb  body  of  recruits  ftoni 
Panama  and  Nicaragua  dstennined  him  to  attempt  the 
rediiclinn  of  Quito,  where,  according  to  the  reporl:  oi 
the  natives,  Alahuilpi  had  left  the  greatest  part  of  hij 
treasure.  Leaving  at  St.  Michael  a  sufficient  force  to 
protect  that  infant  seltleoieot,  he  setout,  and  surmount- 
ing  every  obstacle,  entered  Quito  wilh  his  victorious 
troops.  But  Ihey  met  wilh  a  cruel  mortification  thcrt: ; 
the  natives  havmg  carried  off  all  those  treasure^  the 

this  arduous  expcditiaa. 

By  this  time,  1534,  Ferdinand  Pitarro  !iad  landed 
in  Spain.  The  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
which  he  imponed,  filled  the  kingdom  wilh  no  less 
astonishment  than  they  had  eicited  io  Panama  and 
the  adjacent  provinces.  Fiiarro  was  received  by  the 
emperor  with  the  attention  due  to  the  bearer  of  a 
present  so  rich  as  to  exceed  any  idea  which  Che  Spa- 
niards had  formed  coQceroiDg  the  value  of  their  acqui- 
stions  m  America,  even  tfier  thej  Via&\ieen  vno-je^^i 
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roasters  of  Mexico.  In  recompense  of  his  brother's 
services,  his  authority  was  confirmed  with  new  powers 
and  privileges,  and  the  addition  of  seventy  leagues, 
extending  along  the  coast,  to  the  southward  of  the 
territory  granted  in  his  former  patent.  Almagro  re- 
ceived the  honours  which  he  had  so  long  desired. 
The  title  of  adelantado,  or  governor,  was  conferred 
upon  him,  with  jurisdiction  over  two  hundred  leagues 
01  country,  stretching  beyond  the  southern  limits  of 
the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro.  Ferdinand  himself 
did  not  go  unrewarded.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
military  order  of  St.  Jago,  a  distinction  always  ac- 
ceptable to  a  Spanish  gentleman,  and  soon  set  out  on 
his  return  to  Peru,  accompanied  by  many  persons  of 
higher  rank  than  had  yet  served  in  that  country. 

Some  account  of  his  negotiations  reached  Peru 
before  he  arrived  there  himself.  Almagro  no  sooner 
learned  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal  grant  of  an 
independent  government,  than  pretending  that  Cuzco, 
the  imperial  residence  of  the  incas,  lay  within  its 
boundaries,  he  attempted  to  render  himself  master  of 
that  important  station.  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro 
prepared  to  oppose  him.  Each  of  the  contending 
parties  was  supported  by  powerful  adherents,  and  the 
dispute  was  on  the  point  of  being  terminated  by  the 
sword,  when  Francis  Pizarro  arrived  in  the  capital. 
The  reconci;iation  between  him  and  Almagro  had 
never  been  cordial.  The  treachery  of  Pizarro  in  en- 
grossing to  himself  all  the  honours  and  emoluments, 
which  ought  to  have  been  divided  with  his  associate, 
was  always  present  in  both  their  thoughts.  The  for- 
mer, conscious  of  his  own  perfidy,  did  not  expect 
forgiveness ;  the  latter,  feeling  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, was  impatient  to  be  avenged.  But  with  all 
those  seeds  of  enmity  in  their  minds,  each  was  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  abilities  and  courage  of 
his  rival,  that  they  equally  dreaded  the  consequences 
of  an  open  rupture.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  Pizarro 
at  Cuzco,  and  the  address  mingled  with  firmness 
which  he  maniCesled  m  Yv\s.  ftTL^%\.\AaX\wv%  >N\t.\\  Alma- 
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r>  and  his  partiaans,  averted  that  evil  for  the  present, 
new  reconciliation  took  place ;  the  chief  article  of 
which  was,  that  Aimagro  should  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Chili ;  and  if  he  did  not  find  in  that  province  an 
establishment  adequate  to  his  merit  and  expectations, 
Pizarro,  by  way  of  indemnification,  should  yield  up 
to  him  a  part  of  Peru.  This  new  agreement,  though 
confirmed  with  the  same  sacred  solemnities  as  their 
first  contract,  was  observed  with  as  little  fidelity. 

Soon  after  he  concluded  this  important  transaction, 
Pizarro  marched  back  to  the  countries  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  as  he  now  enjoyed  an  interval  of  tran- 
quillity undisturbed  by  any  enemy,  either  Spanish  or 
Indian,  he  applied  himself  with  that  persevering  ardour 
which  distinguishes  his  character,  to  introduce  a  form 
of  regular  government  into  the  extensive  provinces 
subject  to  his  authority.  He  distributed  the  country 
into  various  districts ;  he  appointed  proper  magistrates 
to  preside  in  each ;  and  established  regulations  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  justice,  the  collection  of 
the  royal  revenue,  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  extremely  simple,  but  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  public  prosperity.  But 
though,  for  the  present,  he  adapted  his  plan  to  the 
infant  state  of  his  colony,  his  aspiring  mind  looked 
forward  to  its  future  grandeur.  He  considered  himself 
as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  empire,  and  delibe- 
rated, with  much  solicitude,  in  what  place  he  should 
fix  the  seat  of  government.  In  marching  through  the 
Country,  he  had  been  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  valley  of  Rimac,  oue  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  best  cultivated  in  Peru ;  this  spot  he  at 
length  fixed  on.  There,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river, 
of  the  same  name  with  the  vale  which  it  waters  and 
enriches,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  Callao,  the 
most  commodious  harbour  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  he 
founded  a  city,  in  1535,  which  he  destined  to  be  the 
capital  of  his  government.  He  gave  it  the  name  of 
Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  and  this  name  it  still  retains 
among  the  Spaniards  in  all  legal  and  {Qt\£A.V  dft^4<«>  \ 
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but  it  is  better  known  to  foreigners  by  that  of  Lima, 
a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation  of  the  valley  in 
which  it  is  situated.  Under  his  inspection,  the  build- 
ings advanced  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  soon  assumed 
the  form  of  a  city,  which,  by  a  magnificent  palace  that 
he  erected  for  himself,  and  by  the  stately  houses  built 
by  several  of  his  officers,  gave,  even  in  its  infancy, 
some  indication  of  its  subsequent  grandeur. 

In  consequence  of  what  had  been  agreed  with 
Fizarro,  Almagro  .began  his  march  towards  Chili ; 
and  as  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtues 
most  admired  by  soldiers,  boundless  liberality  and 
fearless  courage,  his  standard  was  followed  by  five 
hundred  and  seventy  men,  the  greatest  body  of  Euro- 

feans  that  had  hitherto  been  assembled  in  Peru, 
nstead  of  advancing  along  the  level  country  on  the 
coast,  he  chose  to  march  across  the  mountains  by  a 
route  that  was  shorter  indeed,  but  almost  impracticable. 
In  this  attempt  his  troops  were  exposed  to  every  cala- 
mity which  men  can  suffer,  from  fatigue,  from  famine, 
and  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  in  those  elevated 
regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  degree  of  cold  is 
hardly  inferior  to  what  is  felt  within  the  polar  circle. 
Many  of  them  perished  ;  and  the  survivors,  when  they 
descended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Chili,  had  new  dif- 
ficulties to  encounter.  They  found  there  a  race  of 
men  very  different  from  the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid, 
hardy,  independent,  and  in  their  bodily  constitution, 
as  well  as  vigour  of  spirit,  nearly  resembling  the  war- 
like tribes  in  North  America.  The  Spaniards,  how- 
ever, continued  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  and 
collected  some  considerable  quantities  of  gold ;  but 
were  so  far  from  thinking  of  making  any  settlement 
amidst  such  formidable  neighbours,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  experience  and  valour  of  their  leader,  the  final 
issue  of  the  expedition  still  remained  extremely  du- 
bious, when  they  were  recalled  from  it  by  an  unex- 
pected revolution  in  Peru.  The  causes  of  this  impor- 
tant event  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  to  their  source. 
So  many  adveulMiws  W'i  ^OkO-Vad  to  Peru  from 
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every  Spanish^  colony  in  Anaerica,  and  all  with  such 
high  expectanons  of  accumulating  independent  fur- 
tunes  at  once,  that,  to  men  possessed  with  notions  so 
extravagant,  any  mention  of  acquiring  wealth  gra- 
dually, and  by  schemes  of  patient  industry,  would 
have  been  not  only  a  disappointment,  but  an  insult. 
In  order  to  find  occupation  for  men  who  could  not 
with  safe^  be  allowed  to  remain  inactive,  Pizarro 
eocouragea  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
who  had  lately  joined  him,  to  invade  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  which  the  Spaniards  had  not 
hitherto  visited.  Several  large  bodies  were  formed  for 
this  purp(»e;  and  about  the  time  that  Almagro  set 
out  for  Chili,  they  marched  into  remote  districts  of  the 
country.  No  sooner  did  Manco  Capac,  the  inca,  ob- 
serve the  inconsiderate  security  of  the  Spaniards  in 
thus  dispersing  their  troops,  and  that  only  a  handful 
of  soldiers  remained  in  Cuzco,  under  Juan  and  Gon- 
zalez Pizarro,  than  he  thought  that  the  happy  period 
was  at  length  come  for  vindicating  his  own  rights,  for 
avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  and  extirpating 
its  oppressors.  Though  strictly  watched  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  allowed  him  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  his 
ancestors  at  Cuzco,  he  found  means  of  .communicating 
his  scheme  to  the  persons  who  were  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  it. 

After  some  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  inca  to 
make  his  escape,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  happening  to 
arrive  at  that  time  in  Cuzco,  he  obtained  pei mis- 
sion from  him  to  attend  a  great  festival  which  was 
to  be  celebrated  a  few  leagues  from  the  capital.  Under 
pretext  of  that  solemnity,  the  great  men  of  the  empire 
were  assembled.  As  soon  as  the  inca  joined  them, 
the  standard  of  war  was  erected ;  and  in  a  short  time 
all  the  fighting  men,  from  the  confines  of  Quito  to  the 
frontier  of  Chili,  were  in  arms.  Many  Spaniards, 
living  securely  on  the  settlements  allotted  them,  were 
massacred.  Several  detachments,  as  they  marched 
carelessly  through  a  country  which  seemed  to  b(; 
tamely  submissive  to  their  dommm,  vj^i^  ^mV  q^  V'^  vs. 
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man.  An  army  amounting  (if  we  may  believe  the 
Spanish  writers;  to  two  hundred  thousand  men,  at- 
tacked  Cuzco,  which  the  three  brothers  endeavoured 
to  defend  with  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  Spa- 
niards. Another  formidable  body  invested  Lima,  and 
kept  the  governor  closely  shut  up.  There  was  no 
longer  any  communication  between  the  two  cities ; 
the  numerous  forces  of  the  Peruvians,  spreading  over 
the  country,  intercepted  every  messenger ;  and  as  the 
parties  in  Cuzco  and  Lima  were  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  each  boded  the 
worst  concerning  the  other,  and  imagined  that  they 
themselves  were  the  only  persons  who  had  survived 
the  general  extinction  of  the  Spanish  name  in  Peru. 

It  was  at  Cuzco,  where  the  inca  commanded  in 
person,  that  the  Peruvians  made  their  chief  effort. 
During  nine  months  they  carried  on  the  siege  with 
incessant  ardour,  and  in  various  forms ;  and  though 
they  displayed  not  the  same  undaunted  ferocity  as  the 
Mexican  warriors,  they  conducted  some  of  their  ope- 
rations  in  a  manner  which  discovered  greater  sagacity, 
and  a  genius  more  susceptible  of  improvement  in  the  mi- 
litary art.  They  not  only  observed  the  advantages  which 
the  Spaniards  derived  from  their  discipline  and  their 
weapons,  but  they  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  former, 
and  turned  the  latter  against  them.  They  armed  a 
considerable  body  of  their  bravest  warriors  with  the 
swords,  the  spears,  and  bucklers,  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  Spanish  soldiers  whom  they  had  cut 
off  in  different  parts  of  the  country  These  they  en- 
deavoured to  marshal  in  that  regular  compact  order, 
to  which  experience  had  taught  them  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  indebted  for  their  irresistible  force  in 
action.  Some  appeared  in  the  field  with  Spanish 
muskets,  and  had  acquired  skill  and  resolution  enough 
to  use  them.  A  few  of  the  boldest,  among  whom  was 
the  inca  himself,  were  mounted  on  the  horses  which 
they  had  taken,  and  advanced  briskly  to  the  charge 
Jike  Spanish  cavaliers,  with  their  lances  in  the  rest. 
It  was  more  b^\.\vevt  \\um\i^x%»>aQ>N^N^\»^"axv\i>i>lwi»«i 
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imperfect  essays  to  imitate  European  arts,  and  to  em- 

Sloy  European  arms,  that  the  Peruvians  annoyed  the 
paniards.  In  spite  of  the  valour,  heightened  by 
despair,  with  which  the  three  brothers  defended  Cuzco, 
Manco  Capac  recovered  possession  of  one  half  of  his 
capital ;  and  in  their  various  efforts  to  drive  him  out 
of  it,  the  Spaniards  lost  Jnan  Pizarro,  the  best  be- 
loved of  all  the  brothers,  together  with  some  other 
persons  of  note.  While  they  were  brooding  over 
these  misfortunes,  Almagro  appeared  suddenly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cuzco. 

The  accoants  transmitted  to  Almagro  concerning 
the  general  insurrection  of  the  Peruvians,  were  such 
as  would  have  induced  him,  without  hesitation,  to  re- 
linquish the  conquest  of  Chili,  and  hasten  to  the  aid 
of  his  countrymen.  But  in  this  resolution  he  was 
confirmed  by  a  motive  less  generous,  but  more  inte- 
resting. By  the  same  messenger  who  brought  him 
intelligence  of  the  inca's  revolt,  he  received  the  royal 
patent  creating  him  governor  of  Chili,  and  defining 
the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  Upon  considering  the 
tenor  of  it,  he  deemed  it  manifest  beyond  contradic- 
tion, that  Cuzco  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  his  go- 
vernment, and  he  was  equally  solicitous  to  prevent 
the  Peruvians  from  recovering  possession  of  their 
capital,  and  to  wrest  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Pizarros. 

His  arrival  at  Cuzco,  in  1537,  was  in  a  critical  mo- 
ment. The  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  him  with  equal  solicitude.  Various  negotiations 
with  both  parties  were  set  on  foot.  The  inca  con- 
ducted them  on  his  part  with  much  address.  At  first 
he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  friendship  of  Almagro ; 
and  after  many  fruitless  overtures,  despairing  of  any 
cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  he  attacked  him  by 
surprise  with  a  numerous  body  of  chosen  troops.  But 
the  Spanish  discipline  and  valour  maintained  their 
wonted  superiority.  The  Peruvians  were  repulsed 
with  such  slaughter,  that  a  great  part  of  their  army 
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dispersed,  and  Almagro  proceeded  to  the  gates  of 
Cuzco  without  interruption. 

The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  to  make  head 
against  the  Peruvians,  directed  all  their  attention  to> 
wards  their  new  enemy,  and  took  meaisures  to  obstruct 
his  entry  into  the  capital.  Prudence,  however,  re- 
strained both  parties  for  some  time  from  turning  their 
arms  against  one  another,  while  surrounded  by  com- 
mon enemies,  who  would  rejoice  in  the  mutual 
slaughter.  Different  schemes  of  accommodation  were 
proposed.  Each  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  other, 
or  to  corrupt  his  followers.  The  generous,  open, 
affable  temper  of  Almagro  gained  many  adherents  of 
the  Pizarros,  who  were  disgusted  with  their  harsh 
domineering  manners.  Encouraged  by  this  defection, 
he  advanced  towards  the  city  by  night,  surprised  the 
sentinels,  or  was  admitted  by  them,  and  investing  the 
house  where  the  two  brothers  resided,  compelled 
them,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. Almagro's  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  Cuzco 
was  universally  acknowledged,  and  a  form  of  admi- 
nistration established  in  his  name. 

Two  or  three  persons  only  were  killed  in  this  first 
act  of  civil  hostillity  ;  but  it  was  soon  followed  by 
scenes  more  bloody.  Francis  Pizarro  having  dispersed 
the  Peruvians  who  had  invested  Lima,  and  received 
some  considerable  reinforcements  from  Hispaniola, 
and  Nicaragua,  ordered  five  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Alonso  de  Alvarado,  to  march  to  Cuzco, 
in  hopes  of  relieving  his  brothers,  if  they  and  their 
garrison  were  not  already  cut  oflT  by  the  Peruvians. 
This  body,  which  at  that  period  of  the  Spanish  power 
in  America  must  be  deemed  a  considerable  force, 
advanced  near  to  the  capital  before  they  knew  that 
they  had  any  enemy  more  formidable  than  the  Indians 
to  encounter.  It  was  with  astonishment  that  they 
beheld  tlieir  countrymen  posted  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Abancay  to  oppose  their  progress.  Almagro, 
/jowever,  wished  rather  to  gain  than  to  conquer  them. 
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vid  by  bribes  and  promiNS  endeavoured  to  seduce 
their  leader.  The  ii(|elity  olp  Altrarado  remained  un- 
shaken ;  but  his  ttdents  ror  war  were  not  equal  to  his 
virtue.  Almagro  amused  him  with  various  movements, 
of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning,  while 
a  lar^  detachment  of  chosen  soldiers  passed  3ie  river 
by  night,  fell  npon  his  camp  by  surprise,  broke  his 
troops  before  they  had  time  to  form,  and  took  him 
prisoner  together  with  his  principal  officers. 

By  the  sudden  rout  of  this  body,  the  contest  be- 
tween the  two  rivals  must  have  been  decided,  if  Al- 
magro had  known  as  vrell  how  to  improve  as  how  to 
gain  a  victory.  Rodr%o  Orgognez,  an  officer  of  great 
abilities,  who  having  served  nnder  the  constable 
Bourbon,  when  he  led  the  imperial  army  to  Rome, 
had  been  accustomed  to  bold  and  decisive  measures, 
advised  him  instantly  to  usue  orders  for  putting  to 
death  Ferdinand  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  Alvarado  and 
a  few  other  persons  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  gain, 
and  to  march  directly  with  his  victorious  troops  to 
Lima,  before  the  governor  had  time  to  prepare  for  his 
defence.  But  Almagro,  though  he  discerned  at  once 
the  utility  of  the  counsel,  though  be  knew  that  arms 
must  terminate  the  dispute  between  him  and  Pizarro, 
and  resolved  not  to  shun  that  mode  of  decision,  yet, 
with  a  titnid  delicacy  preposterous  at  such  a  juncture, 
he  was  so  solicitous  that  his  rival  should  be  considered 
as  the  aggressor,  that  he  marched  quietly  back  to 
Cuzco  to  wait  his  approach. 

Pizarro  was  still  unacquainted  with  all  the  interest- 
ing events  which  had  happened  near  Cuzco.  Ac- 
counts of  Almagro's  return,  of  the  loss  of  the  capital, 
of  the  death  of  one  brother,  of  the  imprisonment  of 
the  other  two,  and  of  the  defeat  of  Alvarado,  were 
brought  to  him  at  once.  Such  a  tide  of  misfortunes 
almost  overwhelmed  a  spirit  which  had  continued  firm 
and  erect  under  the  rudiest  shocks  of  adversity.  But 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  his  own  safety,  as  well 
as  the  desire  of  revenge,  preserved  him  from  sinking 
under  it.     He  took  measures  Cot  \)o\\\  viSx\v\\\%  v^'^wV'i^ 
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sagacity.  As  he  had  the  command  of  the  sea-coast, 
and  expected  considerable  supplies  both  of  men  and 
military  stores,  it  was  no  less  his  interest  to  gain  time, 
and  to  avoid  action,  than  it  was  that  of  Almagro  to 
precipitate  operations,  and  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy 
issue.  He  had  recourse  to  arts  which  he  had  formerly 
practised  with  success  ;  and  Almagro  was  again  weak 
enough  to  suffer  himself  to  be  amused  with  a  pros- 
pect of  terminating  their  differences  by  some  amicable 
accommodation.  While  his  attention  and  that  of  the 
officers  with  whom  he  consulted,  was  occupied  in 
detecting  and  eluding  the  fraudulent  intentions  of  the 
governor,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Alvarado  found  means 
to  corrupt  the  soldiers  to  whose  custody  they  were 
committed,  and  not  only  made  their  escape  themselves, 
but  persuaded  sixty  of  the  men  who  formerly  guarded 
them  to  accompany  their  flight.  Fortune  having 
thus  delivered  one  of  his  brothers,  the  governor  scru- 
pled not  at  one  act  of  perfidy  more  to  procure  the 
release  of  the  other.  He  proposed  that  every  point 
in  controversy  between  Almagro  and  himself  should 
be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  their  sovereign ;  that 
until  his  award  was  known,  each  should  retain  undis- 
turbed  possession  of  whatever  part  of  the  country  he 
now  occupied  ;  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  should  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  return  instantly  to  Spain,  together  with 
the  officers  whom  Almagro  purposed  to  send  thither 
to  represent  the  justice  of  his  claims.  Obvious  as 
the  design  of  PifaTro  was  in  those  propositions,  and 
familiar  as  his  artifices  might  now  have  been  to  his 
opponent,  Almagro,  with  a  credulity  approaching  to 
infatuation,  relied  on  his  sincerity,  and  concluded  an 
agreement  on  these  terms. 

The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  recovered  his 
liberty,  the  governor,  no  longer  fettered  in  his  opera- 
tions by  anxiety  about  his  brother's  life,  threw  off 
every  disguise  which  his  concern  for  it  had  obliged 
him  to  assume.  The  treaty  was  forgotten;  pacifi-* 
and  conciliating  measures  were  no  more  mentioned  ; 
it  was  in  the  field,  he  opeiA^  dec\^xt^,w\'^tva\.va>ibi« 
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cabinet,  byftrms,  and  not  by  negotiation,  that  it  must 
now  be  determined  who  should  be  master  of  Peru. 
The  rapidity  of  his  preparations  suited  such  a  decisive 
resolution.  Seven  hundred  men  were  soon  ready  to 
march  towards  Cuzco.  The  command  of  these  was 
given  to  his  two  brothers,  in  whom  he  could  perfectly 
confide  for  the  execution  of  his  most  violent  schemes. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cross  the  mountains 
in  the  direct  road  between  Lima  and  Cuzco,  they 
marched  towards  the  south  along  the  coast  as  far 
as  Nasca,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  penetrated 
through  the  defiles  in  that  branch  of  the  Andes  which 
lay  between  them  and  the  capital.  Almagro,  instead 
of  hearkening  to  some  of  his  officers,  who  advised  him 
to  attempt  the  defence  of  those  difficult  passes,  waited 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Cuzco. 
Two  reasons  s^m  to  have  induced  him  to  take  this 
resolution.  His  followers  amounted  hardly  to  five 
hundred,  and  he  was  afraid  of  weakening  such  a  feeble 
body  by  sending  any  detachment  towards  the  moun- 
tains. His  cavalry  far  exceeded  that  of  the  adverse 
party,  both  in  number  and  discipline,  and  it  was 
only  in  an  open  country  that  he  could  avail  himself 
of  that  advantage. 

The  Pizarros  advanced  without  any  obstruction, 
but  what  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  desert  and 
horrid  regions  through  which  they  marched.  As 
soon  as  they  reached  the  plain,  both  factions  were 
equally  impatient  to  bring  this  long-protracted  con- 
test to  an  issue.  Though  they  beheld  the  mountains 
that  surrounded  the  plain  in  which  they  were  drawn 
up,  covered  with  a  vast  multitude  of  Indians,  as- 
sembled to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  their  mutual  car- 
nage, and  prepared  to  attack  whatever  party  remained 
master  of  the  field,  so  fell  and  implacable  was  the 
rancour  which  had  taken  possession  of  every  breast, 
that  not  one  pacific  counsel,  not  a  single  overture  to- 
wards  accommodation,  proceeded  from  either  side. 
Unfortunately  for  Almagro,  he  was  so  worn  out  with 
the  fatigues  of  service,  to  which  \\\a  ^"iN^vio-vA  •^'^j.^-ns* 
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unequal,  that  he  was  obliged  to  commit  the  leading 
of  his  troops  to  Orgognez,  who,  though  an  officer  of 
great  merit,  did  not  possess  the  same  ascendant  either 
over  the  spirit  or  affections  of  the  soldiers  as  the 
chief  whom  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  follow 
and  revere. 

The  conflict  was  fierce,  and  maintained  by  each 
party  with  equal  courage.  On  the  side  of  Almagro 
were  more  veteran  soldiers,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
cavalry ;  but  these  were  counterbalanced  by  Pizarro's 
superiority  in  numbers,  and  by  two  companies  of 
well-disciplined  musketeers,  which,  on  receiving  an 
account  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Indians,  the  em- 
peror had  sent  from  Spain.  As  the  use  of  fire-arms 
was  not  frequent  among  the  adventurers  in  America, 
hastily  equipped  for  service  at  their  own  expense, 
this  small  band  of  soldiers  regularly  trained  and  armed 
was  a  novelty  in  Peru,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.  Wherever  it  advanced,  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
and  well-sustained  fire  bore  down  horse  and  foot  be- 
fore it ;  and  Orgognez,  while  he  endeavoured  to  rally 
and  animate  his  troops,  having  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  the  rout  became  general.  Almagro,  though 
so  feeble  that  he  could  not  bear  the  motion  of  a  horse, 
had  insisted  on  being  carried  in  a  litter  to  an  emi- 
nence which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle.  From 
thence,  in  the  utmost  agitation  of  mind,  he  viewed 
the  various  movements  of  both  parties,  and  at  last 
beheld  the  total  defeat  of  his  own  troops,  with  all  the 
passionate  indignation  of  a  veteran  leader  long  ac- 
customed to  victory.  He  endeavoured  to  save  him- 
self by  flight,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and  guarded 
with  the  strictest  vigilance. 

The  Indians,  instead  of  executing  the  resolution 
which  they  had  formed,  retired  quietly  after  the  battle 
was  over ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  New  World, 
there  is  not  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  wonderful 
ascendant  which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  over  its 
inhabitants,  than  that,  after  seeing  one  of  the  con- 
tending parties  ruined  and  d\s^\^^d,  "wv^  \Jcv^  ^vW^ 
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weakened  and  fad^ed,  they  had  not  courage  to  fall 
upon  their  enemies,  when  fortane  presented  an  op- 
portunity of  attacking  them  with  sucn  advantage. 

Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  victorious  troops,  who 
found  there  a  considerable  booty,  consisting  partly  of 
the  g  eanings  of  the  Indian  treasures,  and  partly  of 
the  wealth  amassed  by  their  antagonists  from  the 
spoils  of  Peru  and  Chili.  But  so  far  did  this,  and 
whatever  the  bounty  of  their  leader  could  add  to  it, 
fall  below  the  high  ideas  of  the  recompense  which 
they  conceived  to  be  due  to  their  merit,  that  Fer- 
dinand Pizarro,  unable  to  gratify  such  extravagant 
expectations,  bad  recourse  to  the  same  expedient 
which  his  brother  had  employed  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, and  endeavoured  to  find  occupation  for  this 
turbulent  assuming  spirit,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
breaking  out  into  open  mutiny.  Witn  this  view,  he 
encouraged  his  most  active  officers  to  attempt  the 
discovery  and  reduction  of  various  provinces  which 
had  not  hitherto  submitted  to  the  Spaniards.  To 
every  standard  erected  by  the  leaders  who  undertook 
any  of  those  new  expeditions,  volunteers  resorted  with 
the  ardour  and  hope  peculiar  to  the  age.  Several  of 
Almagro's  soldiers  joined  them,  and  thus  Pizarro  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  delivered  both  from  the  im- 

Eortunity  of  his  discontented  friends,  and  the  dread  of 
is  ancient  enemies. 
Almagro  himself  remained  for  several  months  in 
custody,  under  all  the  anguish  of  suspense.  For  al- 
though his  doom  was  determined  by  the  Pizarros 
from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into  their  hands,  pru- 
dence constrained  them  to  defer  gratifying  their  ven- 
geance, until  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under  him, 
as  well  as  several  of  their  own  followers  in  whom 
they  could  not  perfectly  confide,  had  left  Cuzco.  As 
soon  as  they  set  out  upon  their  different  expeditions, 
Almagro  was  impeached  of  treason,  formally  tried, 
and  condemned  to  die.  The  sentence  astonished  him  ; 
and  though  he  had  often  braved  death  with  undaunted 
spirit  in  the  field,  its  approach  under  this  i^tiQxsLVCiVQNv^ 
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form  appalled  him  so  much,  that  he  had  recourse  to 
abject  supplications,  unworthy  of  bis  former  fame. 
The  entreaties,  says  a  Spanish  historian,  of  a  man  so 
much  beloved,  touched  many  an  unfeeling  heart,  and 
drew  tears  from  many  a  stern  eye.  But  the  brothers 
remained  inflexible.  As  soon  as  Almagro  knew  his 
fate  to  be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and 
fortitude  of  a  veteran.  He  was  strangled  io  prison, 
and  afterwards  publicly  beheaded.  He  suffered  in 
the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  one  son  by 
an  Indian  woman  of  Panama,  whom,  though  at  that 
time  a  prisoner  in  Lima,  he  named  as  successor  to 
his  government,  pursuant  to  a  power  which  the  em- 
perer  had  granted  him. 

As,  during  the  civil  dissensions  in  Peru,  all  inter- 
course with  Spain  was  suspended,  the  detail  of  the 
extraordinary  transactions  there  did  not  soon  reach 
the  court.  Unfortunately  for  the  victorious  faction, 
the  first  intelligence  was  brought  thither  by  some  of 
Alraago's  officers,  in  1539,  who  left  the  country  upon 
the  ruin  of  their  cause ;  and  they  related  what  bad 
happened  with  every  circumstance  unfavourable  to 
Pizarro  and  his  brothers.  Their  ambition,  their  breach 
of  the  most  solemn  engagements,  their  violence  and 
cruelty,  were  painted  with  all  the  malignity,  and  ex- 
aggeration of  party  hatred.  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  who 
arrived  soon  after,  and  appeared  in  court  with  extra- 
ordinary splendour,  endeavoured  to  efface  the  impres- 
sion wliich  their  accusations  had  made,  and  to  justify 
his  brother  and  himself  by  representing  Almagro  as 
the  aggressor.  The  emperor  and  his  ministers, 
though  they  could  not  pronounce  which  of  the  con- 
tending factions  was  most  criminal,  clearly  discerned 
the  fatal  tendency  of  their  dissensions.  But  the  evil 
was  more  apparent  than  the  remedy.  Where  the 
information  which  had  been  received  was  so  defective 
and  suspicious,  and  the  scene  of  action  so  remote,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  chalk  out  the  line  of  con- 
duct that  ought  to  be  followed,  and  before  any  plan 
that  should  be  approved  o^  m  S'^^xiv  could  be  carried 
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into  execution,  the  situation  of  the  parties,  and  the 
circumstances  of  affairs,  might  alter  so  entirely  as  to 
render  its  effects  extremely  pernicious. 

Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  send  a  person  to 
Peru,  vested  with  extensive  and  discretionary  power, 
who,  after  viewing  deliberately  the  posture  of  affairs 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  inquiiing  upon  the  spot  into 
the  conduct  of  the  different  leaders,  should  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  the  government  in  that  form 
which  h6  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of 
the  parent  state,  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  The 
man  selected  for  this  important  charge  was  Christoval 
Vaca  de  Castro,  a  judge  in  the  court  of  royal  au- 
dience at  Valladolid ;  and  his  abilities,  integrity,  and 
firmness,  justified  the  choice.  His  instructions, 
though  ample,  were  not  such  as  to  fetter  him  in  his 
operations.  According  to  the  different  aspect  of 
affairs,  he  had  power  to  take  upon  him  different  cha- 
racters. If  he  found  the  governor  still  alive,  he  was 
to  assume  only  the  title  of  judge,  to  maintain  the  ap- 
pearance of  acting  io  concert  with  him,  and  to  guard 
against  giving  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  a  man  who 
had  merited  so  highly  of  his  country.  But  if  Pizarro 
were  dead,  he  was  intrusted  with  a  commission  that 
he  might  then  produce,  by  which  he  was  appointed 
his  successor  in  the  government  of  Peru.  This  at- 
tention to  Pizarro,  however,  seems  to  have  flowed 
rather  from  dread  of  his  power,  than  from  any  appro- 
bation of  his  measures ;  for  at  the  very  time  that  the 
court  seemed  so  solicitous  not  to  irritate  him,  his 
brother  Ferdinand  was  arrested  at  Aladrid,  and  con- 
fined to  a  prison,  where  he  remained  above  twenty 
years. 

While  Vaca  de  Castro  was  preparing  for  his  voyage, 
events  of  great  moment  happened  in  Peru.  The  go- 
vernor considering  himself  upon  the  death  of  Alma- 
gro,  as  the  unrivalled  possessor  of  that  vast  empire, 
proceeded  to  parcel  out  its  territories  among  the  con- 
querors ;  and  had  this  division  been  made  with  any 
degree  of  impartiality,  the  extent  of  coMXto^  -^Vcsr-^Hns^ 
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bad  to  bestow  was  sufficient  to  have  gratified  bit 
friends,  and  to  have  gained  his  enemies.  But  Pizarrc 
conducted  this  transaction,  not  with  the  equity  and 
candour  of  a  judge  attentive  to  discover  and  to  reward 
merit,  but  with  the  illiberal  spirit  of  a  party  leader. 
Large  districts,  in  parts  of  the  country  most  cultivated 
and  populous,  were  set  apart  as  his  own  property,  oi 
granted  to  his  brothers,  his  adherents,  and  favourites. 
To  others,  lots  less  valuable  and  inviting  were  assigned. 
The  followers  of  Almagro  were  totally  excluded  from 
any  portion  in  those  lands,  towards  the  acquisition  of 
which  they  had  contributed  so  largely.  All  who  were 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  exclaimed  loudly 
against  the  rapaciousness  and  partiality  of  the  gover- 
nor. The  partisans  of  Almagro  murmured  in  secret, 
and  meditated  revenge. 

Rapid  as  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America  had  been  since  Pizarro  landed  in  Peru,  theii 
avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet  satisfied.  The  officers 
to  whom  Ferdinand  Pizarro  gave  the  command  of 
different  detachments,  penetrated  into  several  new 
provinces,  and  though  some  of  them  were  exposed 
to  great  hardships  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of 
the  Andes,  and  others  suffered  distress  not  inferior 
amidst  the  woods  and  marshes  of  the  plains,  they 
made  discoveries  and  conquests  which  not  only  ex- 
tended their  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  added 
considerably  to  the  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World.  Pedro  de  Valdivia  reassumed  Almagro's 
scheme  of  invadinj;  Chili,  and  nolwithstanding:  the 
fortitude  of  the  natives  in  defending  their  possessions, 
made  such  progress  in  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
that  he  founded  the  city  of  St.  J  ago,  and  gave  a  be- 
ginning to  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  dominion 
in  that  province.  But  of  all  the  enterprises  under- 
taken about  this  period,  that  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was 
the  most  remarkable.  The  governor,  who  seems  to 
have  resolved  that  no  person  in  Peru  should  possess 
any  station  of  distinguished  eminence  or  authority  but 
those  of  his  own  famWy ,  \vaA  ^^^Vvs^d  ^^w-a.lca.zar,  the 
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conqueror  of  Quito,  of  his  command  in  that  kiDgdom, 
and  appointed  his  brother  Gonzalo  to  take  the  govern- 
ment of  it.  He  instructed  him  to  attempt  the  discovery 
and  conquest  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Andes, 
which,  according  to  the  information  of  the  Indians, 
abounded  with  cinnamon  and  other  valuable  spices. 
Gonzalo,  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  brothers  in  courage, 
and  no  less  ambitious  of  acquiring  distinction,  eagerly 
engaged  in  this  difficult  service.  He  set  out  from 
Quito  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and  forty  soldiers, 
near  one  half  of  whom  wore  horsemen ;  with  four 
thousand  Indians  to  carry  their  provisions.  In  forcing 
their  way  through  the  defiles,  or  over  the  ridges,  of 
the  Andes,  excess  of  cold  and  fatigue,  to  neither  of 
which  they  were  accustomed,  proved  fatal  to  the 
greater  part  of  their  wretched  attendants.  The 
Spaniards,  though  more  robust,  and  inured  to  a  va- 
riety of  climates,  suffered  considerably,  and  lost  some 
men  ;  but  when  they  descended  into  the  low  country 
their  distress  increased.  They  could  not  advance 
a  step  but  as  they  cut  a  road  through  woods,  or 
made  it  through  marshes.  Such  incessant  toil,  and 
continual  scarcity  of  food,  seem  more  than  sufficient 
to  have  exhausted  and  dispirited  any  troops.  Hut 
the  fortitude  and  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
sixteenth  century  were  insuperable.  Allured  by  fre- 
quent but  false  accounts  of  rich  countries  before  them, 
they  persisted  in  struggling  on,  until  they  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Coca  or  Napo,  one  of  the  large  rivers 
whose  waters  pour  into  the  Maragnon,  and  contribute 
to  its  grandeur.  There,  with  infinite  labour,  they 
built  a  bark,  which  they  expected  would  prove  of 
great  utility,  in  conveying  them  over  rivers,  in  procur- 
ing provisions,  and  in  exploring  the  country.  This 
was  manned  with  fifty  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
Francis  Orellana,  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  Piz.irro. 
The  stream  carried  them  down  with  such  rapidity, 
that  they  were  soon  far  a-head  of  their  countrymen, 
who  followed  slowly  and  with  difficulty  by  land. 
At  this  distance  from  his  commander,  Ot^U^^-x,  x 
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Lima,  where  the  house  of  young  A.lmagro  was  always 
open  to  them,  and  the  slender  portion  of  his  father's 
fortune  which  the  governor  allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was 
spent  in  affording  them  subsistence.  The  warm  at- 
tachment with  which  every  person  who  had  served 
under  the  elder  Almagro  devoted  himself  to  his  inte- 
rests, was  quickly  transferred  to  his  son,  who  was  now 
grown  up  to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  possessed  all 
the  qualities  which  captivate  the  affections  of  soldiers. 
Nor  was  the  affection  for  Almagro  their  only  incite- 
ment ;  they  were  urged  on  by  their  own  distresses. 
Many  of  them,  destitute  of  common  necessaries,  and 
weary  of  loitering  away  life,  a  burden  to  their  chief, 
or  to  such  of  their  associates  as  had  saved  some  rem- 
nant of  their  fortune  from  pillage  and  confiscation, 
longed  impatiently  for  an  occasion  to  exert  their  ac- 
tivity and  courage,  and  began  to  deliberate  how  they 
might  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  all  their  misery. 
Their  frequent  cabals  did  not  pass  unobserved  ;  and 
the  governor  was  warned  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
men  who  meditated  some  desperate  deed,  and  had 
resolution  to  execute  it.  But  either  from  the  native 
intrepidity  of  his  mind,  or  from  contempt  of  persons 
whose  poverty  seemed  to  render  their  machinations  of 
little  consequence,  he  disregarded  the  admonitions  of 
his  friends.  '  Be  in  no  pain,'  said  he,  carelessly, 
*  about  my  life  ;  it  is  perfectly  safe,  as  long  as  every 
man  in  Peru  knows  that  I  can  in  a  moment  cut  off 
any  head  which  dares  to  harbour  a  thought  against 
it.*  This  security  gave  the  Almagrians  full  leisure  to 
digest  and  ripen  every  part  of  their  scheme ;  and  Juan 
de  Herrada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the 
charge  of  Almagro's  education,  took  the  direction  of 
their  consultations,  with  all  the  zeal  which  this  con- 
nexion inspired,  and  with  all  the  authority  which  the 
ascendant  that  he  was  known  to  have  over  the  mind 
of  his  pupil  gave  him. 

On  Sunday  the  26th  of  .Tune,  at  mid-day,  the  sea- 
son of  tranquillity  and  repose  in  all  sultry  climates, 
fferrada,   at  the  Vvead  o^  eVoVvVfe^iTv.  of  the  most  de- 
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termined  conspirators,  sallied  out  of  Alinagro's  house 
in  complete  armour ;  and,  drawing  their  swords,  as 
they  advanced  hastily  towards  the  governor's  palace, 
cried  out,    '  Long  live  the  king,  but  let  the  tyrant 
die !"    Their  associates,  warned  of  their  motions  by  a 
signal,  were   in  arms  at  different  stations  ready  to 
support  them.      Thqugh   Pizarro  was   usually  sur- 
rounded by  such  a  numerous  train  of  attendant^)  as 
suited  the  magnificence  of  .the  most  opulent  subject 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  yet  as  he  was  just  risen 
from  table,  and  most  of  his  domestics  had  retired  to 
their  own  apartments,  the  conspirators  passed  through 
the  two  outer  courts  of  the  palace  unol»erved.    They 
were  at  the  bottom  of  a  staircase  before  a  page  in 
waiting  could  give  the  alarm  to  his  master,  who  was 
conversing  with  a  few  friends  in  a  large  hall.     The 
governor,  whose  steady  mind  no  form  of  danger  could 
appal,  starting  up,  called  for  arms,  and  commanded 
Francisco  de  Chaves  to  make  fast  the  door.    But  that 
officer,  who  did  not  retain  so  much  presence  of  mind 
as  to  obey  this  prudent  order,   runnmg  to  the  top  of 
the  stair-case,  wildly  asked  the  conspirators  what  they 
meant,  and  whither  they  were  gomg?      Instead  of 
answering,  they  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  burst 
into  the  hall.     Some  of  the  persons  who  were  there 
threw  themselves  from  the  windows ;  others  attempted 
to  fly  ;  and  a  few  drawing  their  swords  followed  their 
leader  into  an  inner  apartment.     The  conspirators, 
animated  with  having  the  object  of  their  vengeance 
now  in  view,  rushed  forward  after  them.     Pizarro, 
with  no  other  arms  than  his  sword  and  buckler,  de- 
fended the  entry ;  and  supported  by  his  half-brother 
Alcantara,  and  his  little  knot  of  friends,  he  main- 
tained the  unequal  contest  with  intrepidity  worthy  of 
his  past  exploits,  and  with  the  vigour  of  a  youthful 
combatant.     '  Courage,'  cried  he,  *  companions  !  we 
are  yet  enow  to  make  those  traitors  repent  of  their  au- 
dacity.'     But  the  armour   of  the  conspirators  pro- 
tected them,  while  every  thrust  they  made  took  effect. 
Alcantara  fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet ;  his  other  de- 
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commanded  in  some  provinces  refused  to  recognise 
hu  anthority,  until  it  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor. 
In  others,  particularly  at  Cuzco,  the  royal  standard 
was  erected,  and  preparations  were  begun  in  order  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  their  ancient  leader. 

Those  seeds  of  discord,  which  could  not  have  Iain 
long  dormant,    acquired   great  vigour  and  activity 
when  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Castro  was  known.  After 
a  long  and  disastrous  voyage,  he  was  driven  by  stres» 
of  weather  into  a  small  harbour  in  the  province  of 
Popayan  ;  and  proceeding  from  thence  by  land,  after 
a  journey  no  less  tedious  than  difficult,  he  reached 
Quito.     In  his  way  he  received  accounts  of  Pizarro's 
death,  and  of  the  events  which  followed  upon  it.    He 
immediately  produced  the  royal  commission,  appoint- 
ing him  governor  of  Peru,  with  the  same  privileges 
and  authority  ;  and  his  jurkdiction  was  acknowledged 
witiiout  hesitation  by  Benalcazar,  adelantado  or  lieu- 
tenant-general for  the  emperor  in  Popayan,  and  by 
Pedro  de  Puelles,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  had  the  command  of  the  troops  left  in  Quito. 
Vaca  de  Castro  not  only  assumed  the  supreme  au- 
thority, but  shewed  that  he  possessed  the  talents  which 
the  exercise  of  it  at  that  juncture  required.     By  his 
influence  and  address  he  soon  assembled  such  a  body 
of  troops,  as  not  only  to  set  him  above  all  fear  of  bein<r 
exposed  to  any  insult  from  the  adverse  party,  but 
enabled  him  to  advance  from  Quito  with  the  dignity 
that  became  his  character. 

Almagro  observed  the  rapid  progress  of  this  spirit 
of  disaflection  to  his  cause,  and  in  order  to  give  an 
effectual  check  to  it  before  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de 
Castro,  he  set  out,  in  1542,  at  the  head  of  his  troops  for 
Cuzco,  where  the  most  considerable  body  of  opponents 
had  erected  the  roval  standard,  under  the  command  of 
Pedro  Alvarez  Holguin.  During  his  march  thither, 
Herrada,  the  skilful  guide  of  his  youth  and  of  his  coun- 
sels, died  ;  and  from  that  time  his  measures  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  violence,  but  concerted  with  little  sa- 
gacity, and  executed  with  no  address.    Holguin,  who. 
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with  force*  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  opposite  party, 
wasdescendiog  towards  the  coast  at  the  very  time  that 
Almagro  was  on  his  way  to  Cuzco,  deceived  hb  in- 
experienced adversary  by  a  very  simple  stratagem, 
avoided  au  engagement,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
Alvarado,  an  officer  of  note,  who  had  been  'the  first 
to  declare  against  Almagro  as  an  usurper. 

Soon  after,  \'aca  de  Castro  entered  their  camp  with 
the  troops  which  he  brought  from  Quito,  and  erecting 
the  royal  standard  before  his  own  tent,  he  declared 
that,  as  governor,  he  would  discharge  in  person  all 
the  functions  of  general  of  their  combined  forces. 
Though  formed  by  the  tenor  of  his  past  life  to  the 
habits  of  a  sedentary  and  pacific  profession,  he  at  once 
assumed  the  activity,  and  discovered  the  decision,  of 
an  officer  long  accustomed  to  command.  Knowing 
his  strength  to  be  now  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  impatient  to  terminate  the  contest  by 
a  battle.  Nor  did  the  followers  of  Almagro,  who  had 
no  hopes  of  obtaining  a  pardon  for  a  crime  so  atrocious 
as  the  murder  of  the  governor,  decline  that  mode  of 
decision.  They  met  at  Chupaz,  about  two  hundred 
miles  from  Cuzco,  and  fought  with  all  the  fierce  ani- 
mosity inspired  by  the  violence  of  civil  rage,  the  ran- 
cour of  pnvate  enmity,  the  eagerness  of  revenge,  and 
the  last  efforts  of  despair.  Victory,  after  remaining 
long  doubtful,  declared  at  last  fur  Vaca  de  Castro. 
The  superior  number  of  his  troops,  his  own  intrepidity, 
and  the  martial  talents  of  Francisco  de  Carvajal,  a 
veteran  officer  formed  under  the  great  captain  in  the 
wars  of  Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  fame  in  Peru,  triumphed  over  the 
bravery  of  his  opponent*;,  though  led  on  by  young 
Almagro  with  a  gallant  spirit,  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  and  deserving  another  fate.  The  carnage  was 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  combatants. 
Many  of  the  vanquished,  especially  such  as  were 
conscious  that  they  might  be  charged  with  being  ac- 
cessary to  the  assassination  of  Pizarro,  rushing  on  the 
jsworda  of  the  enemy,  chose  to  fall  like  soldiers,  rather 
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thaa  wait  an  ignomiDbas  doom.  Of  fourteen  hun- 
dred men,  the  total  amount  of  combatants  on  both 
sides,  five  hundred  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the 
number  of  the  wounded  was  still  greater. 

If  the  military  talents  displayed  by  Vact  de  Castro, 
both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  surprised  the  ad- 
venturers in  Peru,  they  were  still  more  astonished  at 
his  conduct  after  the  victory.  As  he  was  by  nature 
a  rigid  dispenser  of  justice,  and  persuaded  that  it  re- 

Siired  examples  of  extraordinaiy  severity  to  restrain 
e  licentious  spirit  of  soldiers  so  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  government,  he  proceeded  directly  to  try 
bis  prisoners  as  rebels.     Forty  were  condemned  to 
suffer  the  death  of  traitors,  others  were  banished  from 
Peru.    Their  leader,  who  made  his  escape  from  the 
battle,  bemg  betrayed  by  some  of  his  officers,  was 
publicly  beheaded  m  Cuzco ;  and  in  him  the  name 
of  Almagro,  and  the  spirit  of  the  party,  was  extinct. 
During  those  violent  convulsions  in  Peru,  the  em- 
peror and  his  ministers  were  intently  employed  in  pre- 
paring regulations,  by  which  they  hoped  not  only  to 
re-establish  tranquillity  there,  but  to  introduce  a  more 
perfect  system  of  internal  policy  into  all  their  settle- 
ments of  the  New  World.     The  rude  conquerors  of 
America,  incapable  of  forming  their  establishments 
upon  any  general  or  extensive  plan  of  policy,  atten- 
tive only  to  private  interest,  unwilling  to  forego  pre- 
sent gain   from   the   prospect  of  remote   or   public 
benefit,  seem  to  have  had  no  object  but  to  amass  sud- 
den  wealth,  without  regarding  what  might  be  the 
consequences  of  the  means  by  which  they  acquired 
it.     But  when  time  at  length  discovered  to  the  Spa- 
nish court  the  importance  of  its  American  possessions, 
the  necessity  of  new-modelling  their  whole   frame 
became  obvious,  and  in  place  of  the  maxims  and 
practices  prevalent  among  military  adventurers,   it 
was  found  requisite  to  substitute  the  institutions  of 
regular  government. 

One  evil  in  particular   called   for  an  imm€.d\a.\^ 
remedj.  The  conquerors  of  Mexico  axx^YeixivroSx^vv.^ 
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the  fatal  example  of  their  couDtrymen  settled  in  the 
islands,  and  employed  themselves  in  searching  for 
gold  and  silver  with  the  same  inconsiderate  eagerness. 
Similar  effects  followed.  The  natives  employed  in 
this  labour  by  masters,  who  in  imposing  tasks  had  no 
regard  either  to  what  they  felt  or  to  what  they  were 
able  to  perform,  pined  away  and  perished  so  fast,  that 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  Spain,  instead  of 
possessing  countries  peopled  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  susceptible  of  progressive  improvement,  would 
soon  remain  proprietor  only  of  a  vast  uninhabited 
desert. 

The  emperor  and  his  ministers  were  so  sensible  of 
this,  and  so  solicitous  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the 
Indian  race,  which  threatened  to  render  their  acqui- 
sitions  of  no  value,  that  from  time  to  time  various 
laws,  which  I  have  mentioned,  had  been  made  for 
securing  to  that  unhappy  people  more  gentle  and 
equitable  treatment.  But  tne  distance  of  America 
from  the  seat  of  empire,  the  feebleness  of  government 
in  the  new  colonies,  the  avarice  and  audacity  of 
soldiers  unaccustomed  to  restraint,  prevented  these  sa- 
lutary regulations  from  operating  with  any  consider- 
able influence.  The  evil  continued  to  grow,  and  at 
this  time  the  emperor  found  an  interval  of  leisure 
from  the  affairs  of  Europe  to  take  it  into  attentive  con- 
sideration. He  consulted  not  only  with  his  ministers 
and  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  but 
called  upon  several  persons  who  had  resided  long  in 
the  New  World,  to  aid  them  with  the  result  of  their 
experience  and  observation.  Fortunately  for  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  among  these  was  Bartholomew  de  las 
Casas,  who  happened  to  be  then  at  Madrid  on  a  mis- 
sion from  a  chapter  of  his  order  at  Chiapa.  Though, 
since  the  miscarriage  of  his  former  schemes  for  the 
relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  continued  shut  up  in  his 
cloister,  or  occupied  in  religious  functions,  his  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  former  objects  of  his  pity  was  so  far 
from  abating,  that,  from  an  increased  knowledge  of 
their  sufferings,  \ls  avOiOut  \vaA.  •^wyKv^uxa^s..  ^\^^vu^.d 
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eagerly  this  opportunity  of  reviving  his  favourite 
niaxiois  coocemiag  the  treatment  of  the  Indians. 
With  the  moving  eloquence  natural  to  a  roan  on 
whose  mind  the  scenes  which  he  had  beheld  had  made 
a  deep  impression,  he  described  the  irreparable  waste 
of  the  human  species  in  the  New  World,  the  Indian 
race  almost  totally  swept  away  in  the  islands  in  less 
than  fifty  years,  and  hastening  to  extinction  on  the 
continent  with  the  same  rapid  decay.  Nor  did  he 
confide  for  the  success  of  this  proposal  in  the  powers 
of  his  oratory  alone.  In  order  to  enforce  them,  he 
composed  his  famous  treatise  concerning  the  destruc- 
tion of  America,  in  which  he  relates,  with  many  hor- 
rid circumstances,  but  with  apparent  marks  of  exag- 
gerated description,  the  devastation  of  every  province 
which  had  been  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  emperor  was  deeply  afflicted  with  the  recital 
of  so  many  actions  shocking  to  humanity.  But  as 
his  views  extended  far  beyond  those  of  Las  Casas,  lie 
perceived  that  relieving  the  Indians  from  oppression 
was  but  one  step  towards  rendering  his  possessions  in 
the  New  World  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  would  be 
of  little  avail,  unless  he  could  circumscribe  the  power 
and  usurpations  of  his  own  subjects  there.  The  con- 
querors of  America,  however  great  their  merit  had 
been  towards  their  country,  were  mostly  persons  of 
such  mean  birth,  and  of  such  an  abject  rank  in  so- 
ciety, as  gave  no  distinction  in  the  eye  of  a  monarch. 
The  exorbitant  wealth  with  which  some  of  them  re- 
turned, gave  umbrage  to  an  age  not  accustomed  to 
see  men  in  inferior  condition  elevated  above  their  level, 
and  rising  to  emulate  or  to  surpass  the  ancient  nobility 
in  splendour.  The  territories  which  their  leaders  had 
appropriated  to  themselves  were  of  such  enormous 
extent,  that  if  the  country  should  ever  be  improved 
in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  they  must 
grow  too  wealthy  and  too  powerful  for  subjects.  It 
appeared  to  Charles  that  this  abuse  required  a  remedy 
no  less  than  the  other,  and  that  the  regulations  con- 
cerning both  must  be  enforced  b^  ^  \!mA^  q^  ^qn'^wv- 
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meut  more  vigorous  than  had  yet  been  introduced 
into  America. 

With  this  view  he  framed  a  body  of  laws,  contain- 
ing many  salutary  appointments  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  and  powers  of  the  supreme  council  of 
the  Indies ;  concerning  the  station  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  royal  audiences  in  different  parts  of  America  ;  the 
administration  of  justice ;  the  order  of  government, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  These  were  approved 
of,  by  all  ranks  of  men.  But  together  with  them  were 
issued  the  following  regulations,  which  excited  uni- 
versal alarm,  and  occasioned  the  most  violent  convul- 
sions :  '  That  as  the  repartimientas  or  shares  of  land 
seized  by  several  persons  appeared  to  be  excessive, 
the  royal  audiences  are  empowered  to  reduce  them  to 
a  moderate  extent :  That  upon  the  death  of  any  con- 
queror or  planter,  the  lands  and  Indians  granted  to 
him  shall  not  descend  to  his  widow  or  children,  but 
return  to  the  crown :  That  the  Indians  shall  hence- 
forth be  exempt  from  personal  service,  and  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  carry  the  baggage  of  travellers,  to 
labour  in  the  mines,  or  to  dive  in  the  pearl  fisheries : 
That  the  stated  tribute  due  by  them  to  their  superior 
shall  be  ascertained,  and  they  shall  be  paid  as  ser- 
vants for  any  work  they  voluntarily  perform  :  That 
all  persons  who  are  or  have  been  in  public  offices,  all 
ecclesiastics  of  every  denomination,  all  hospitals  and 
monasteries,  shall  be  deprived  of  the  lands  and  In- 
dians allotted  to  them,  and  these  be  annexed  to  the 
crown  ;  That  every  person  in  Peru,  who  had  any 
criminal  concern  in  the  contests  between  Pizarro  and 
Almagro,  should  forfeit  his  lands  and  Indians.' 

All  the  Spanish  ministers  who  had  hitherto  been 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  American  affairs,  and 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, remonstrated  against  those  regulations  as  ruinous 
to  their  infant  colonies.  But  Charles,  tenacious  at 
all  times  of  his  own  opinions,  and  so  much  impressed 
at  present  with  the  view  of  the  disorders  which  reigned 
in  America,  thai  Viewa.?.  vj\\\\iv^Vq  lva.ia.rd  the  applica- 
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tion  even  of  a  dangerous  remedy,  persisted  in  his  ref^olu- 
tion  of  publishing  the  laws.  That  they  might  be  car- 
ried into  execution  with  greater  vigour  and  authority, 
he  authorized  Francisco  Tello  de  Sandoval  to  repair 
to  Mexico  as  visitador  or  superintendent  of  that  coun- 
try, and  to  co-operate  with  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the 
viceroy,  in  enforcing  them.  He  appointed  Blasco 
Nugnez  Vela  to  be  governor  of  Peru,  with  the  title  of 
viceroy ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  his  administration, 
he  established  a  court  of  royal  audience  in  Lima,  in 
which  four  lawyers  of  eminence  were  to  preside  as 
judges. 

The  viceroy  and  superintendent  sailed  at  the  same 
time ;  and  an  account  of  the  laws  which  they  were  to 
enforce  reached  America  before  them.  The  entry  of 
Sandoval  into  Mexico  was  viewed  as  the  prelude  of 

feneral  ruin.  The  unlimited  grant  of  liberty  to  the 
ndians  affected  every  Spaniard  in  America  without 
distinction  ;  and  there  was  hardly  one  who  might  not 
on  some  pretext  be  included  under  the  other  regula- 
tions, and  suffer  by  them.  But  the  colony  in  New 
Spain  had  now  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  re- 
straints of  law  and  authority  under  the  steady  and 
prudent  administration  of  Mendoza,  that  how  much 
soever  the  spirit  of  the  new  statutes  was  detested  and 
dreaded,  no  attempt  was  made  to  obstruct  the  pub- 
lication of  them  by  any  act  of  violence  unbecoming 
subjects.  The  magistrates  and  principal  inhabitants, 
however,  presented  dutiful  addresses  to  the  viceroy 
and  superintendent,  representing  the  fatal  con<;c- 
quences  of  enforcing  them.  Happily  for  them,  IMen- 
doza,  by  long  residence  in  the  country,  was  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  state,  that  he  knew 
what  was  for  its  interest  as  well  as  what  it  could  bear  ; 
and  Sandoval,  though  new  in  office,  displayed  a  de- 
gree of  moderation  seldom  possessed  by  persons  ju(:t 
entering  upon  the  exercise  of  power.  They  engaged 
to  suspend,  for  some  time,  the  execution  of  what  wa«; 
offensive  in  the  new  laws,  and  not  only  consented  that 
a  deputation  of  citizens  should  be  senl  \o  Ya>\xQ\|Vt  \v^ 
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lay  before  the  emperor  the  appreheusions  of  his  sub- 
jects in  New  Spain  with  respect  to  their  tendency  and 
eflfect^,  but  they  concurred  with  them  in  supporting 
their  sentiments.  Charles,  moved  by  the  opinion  of 
men  whose  abilities  and  integrity  entitled  them  to 
decide  concerning  what  fell  immediately  under  their 
own  view,  granted  such  a  relaxation  of  the  rigour  of 
the  laws  as  re-established  the  colony  in  its  former 
tranquillity. 

In  Peru  the  storm  gathered  with  an  aspect  still 
more  fierce  and  threatening,  and  was  not  so  soon  dis- 
pelled. The  conquerors  of  Peru,  of  a  rank  much 
inferior  to  those  who  had  subjected  Mexico  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  farther  removed  from  the  inspection 
of  the  parent  state,  and  intoxicated  with  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  wealth,  carried  on  all  their  operations 
with  greater  license  and  irregularity  than  any  body  of 
adventurers  in  the  New  World.  To  men  thus  cor- 
rupted by  anarchy,  the  introduction  of  regular  govern- 
ment, the  power  of  a  viceroy,  and  the  authority  of  a 
respectable  court  of  judicature,  would  of  themselves 
have  appeared  formidable  restraints,  to  which  they 
would  have  submitted  with  reluctance.  But  they 
revolted  with  indignation  against  the  idea  of  complying 
with  laws,  by  which  they  were  to  be  stripped  at  once 
of  all  they  had  earned  so  hardly  during  many  years 
of  service  and  suffering.  Their  passions  were  inflamed 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  were  prepared  for  the  mo^t 
violent  measures,  and  began  to  hold  consultations  in 
different  places,  how  they  might  oppose  the  entrance 
of  the  viceroy  and  judges,  and  prevent  not  only  the 
execution  but  the  promulgation  of  the  new  laws. 
From  this,  however,  they  were  diverted  by  the  address 
of  A'aca  de  Castro,  who  flattered  them  with  hopes, 
that  as  soon  as  the  viceroy  and  judges  should  arrive, 
and  had  leisure  to  examine  their  petitions  and  remon- 
strances, they  would  concur  with  them  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  some  mitigation  in  the  rigour  of  laws, 
which  had  beeu  framed  without  due  attention  either 
to  the  stale  o£  iVv^  cowvjVc^  ox  xo  >^^  ^&tccOTvst\sN&  si'l  ^k^ 
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pcopta.    A  freatet  decree  of  accommailKtiDii  to  Iheie, 

_.  .  _. ncessioiiBon  the  part  of  govorament, 

6  reqniu^  to  compose  the  preseal 
rermeal,  Bud  to  Bootha  tbe  coloaisli  into  tubmiuion, 
b;  inE.|Hring  them  with  conGdvnce  in  lUeir  lupeiinia. 
But  wilhoul  praround  disceTamenl,  concilimiag  nniui- 
tiers,  and  fleilbilln-  of  temper,  luch  a  plan  coald  uut 
be  earricd  uo.  The  viceroy  poses^ed  nooe  of  iheie. 
Of  all  the  quBlilies  thit  fit  men  for  high  (.'[ 
was  endowed  only  with  iotegtity  and  co 
former  har«h  and  oDcomplyiDf,  the  latter  borderi/ir 
to  frequently  on  ra.4haese  or  ohslioac;,  that  la  hn  ] 
^ituatioD  they  nere  defecle  rather  than  virtues.  Fran  <V 
the  mameRt  tlmt  he  landed  at  Tumbez,  Nugnei  \'tl 

live  officer,  without  any  di»-retionary  power;  atid. 

regiirdleo  of  whRlever  he  observed  nr  hearti  cuncentine    ' 

.1 .,.1 ■--; adhered  lothe  lelterof  IhB    I 

lim  as  he  approached  j  anil 
10  prevent  these  from  aat- 
ig   the   capital    he  Ofmly 
obey  Ibe  oruera  of  his  sDVb- 
reign,  not  to  diapcaee  with  hie  livit.     ICvery  allem[it  J 
to  procure  Li  suapenslon  or  mitignlion  of  the  new  laiag,  ' 
the  viceroy  cnoftidered  as  flowing  from  a  spirit  of  di^  " 
aSection  tW  tended  torehelliaQ.     Several  peraoniof    j 
rank  were  cDnfJoed,  and  amt  put  to  death,  withnut 
any  form  of  triil.    Vaea  da  Caitro  insa  arrested,  and 
aoiwithiunding  the  diKiiiiy  of  bis  foimer  rank,  nnd 
his  merit  in  hnviog  preveriled  a  general  inturrecllon  in 
the  colony,  he  vras  loodtd  with  chjins,  and  (hut 
in  the  eotomon  gaol. 

liut  Iwwever  general  Ihe  indignntion  waa  agai 
anfh  proi^eeiliuga,  it  ia  probable  the  hand  of  author 
nnuld  iinve  been  strong  enough  to  suppreii  It. 
pretenr  it  bunting  out  with  Open  violoaoe,  If  the 
conieni!  Iiiid  not  been  provided  with  a  Icaderof  ondi 
and  eminence  lo  unite  and  Id  direct  lh«r  -'""- 
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was  known  in  Pera,  every  Spaniard  there  turned  his 
vveii  towards  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  as  the  only  person  able 
to  avert  the  ruin  with  which  they  threatened  the 
colony.  Gonzalo,  though  inferior  in  talents  to  bis 
other  brothers,  was  equally  ambitious,  and  of  courage 
nu  less  (1  iring;.  liut  as  no  Spaniard  can  easily  sur- 
mount that  veneration  for  his  sovereign  which  seems 
to  be  interwoven  in  his  frame,  the  idea  of  marching  in 
arms  again^it  the  royal  standard  filled  him  with  horror, 
lie  hesitated  long,  and  was  still  unresolved,  when  the 
violence  of  the  viceroy,  the  universal  call  of  his  coun- 
try  men,  and  the  certainty  of  becommg  soon  a  victim 
himself  to  the  severity  of  the  new  laws,  moved  him  to 
quit  his  residence  at  Chuquisaca  de  la  Plata,  and 
repair  to  Cuzco.  All  the  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  received  him  with  transports  of  joy  as  the 
deliverer  of  the  colony.  In  the  fervour  of  their  zeal, 
they  elected  him  procurator-general  of  the  Spanish 
nation  in  Peru,  to  solicit  the  repeal  of  the  late  regula- 
tions. They  empowered  him  to  lay  their  remonstrances 
before  the  royal  audience  in  Lima,  and,  upon  pretext 
of  dinger  from  the  Indians,  authorized  him  to  march 
thither  in  armii.  Under  sanction  of  this  nomination, 
Pizarro  took  possession  of  the  royal  treasure,  appointed 
officers,  levied  soldiers,  seized  a  large  train  of  artillery 
which  \'aca  de  Castro  had  deposited  in  Gumanga, 
and  set  out  for  Lima,  as  if  he  had  been  advancing 
against  a  public  enemy.  Disaffection  having  now 
assumed  a  re^'^uiar  form,  and  being  united  under 
a  chief  of  such  distinguished  name,  many  persons  of 
note  resorted  to  his  standard  ;  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  troops,  raised  by  the  viceroy  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress, deserted  to  him  in  a  body. 

Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolution  had 
happened  there,  which  encouraged  him  to  proceed 
with  almost  certainty  of  success.  The  violence  of  the 
viceroy's  administration  was  not  more  formidable  to 
the  Spaniards  of  Peru,  than  his  overbearing  haughti- 
nes/ was  odious  to  his  associates,  the  judges  of  the 
royal  audience.     DwVvw'j,  xWw  n'^^j-^^v'.  (com   Spain 
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some  symptoms  of  coldness  between  the  viceroy  and 
them  began  to  appear.  But  as  soon  as  they  entered 
upon  the  exercise  of  their  respective  offices,  both  par- 
ties were  so  much  exasperated  by  frequent  contests, 
arising  from  interference  of  jurisdiction  and  contra- 
riety of  opinion,  that  their  mutual  disgust  soon  grew 
into  open  enmity.  The  judges  thwarted  the  viceroy 
in  every  measure,  set  at  liberty  prisoners  whom  he 
had  confined,  justified  the  malcontents,  and  applauded 
their  remonstrances.  At  a  time  when  both  depart- 
ments of  government  should  have  united  against  the 
approaching  enemy,  they  were  contending  with  each 
other  for  superiority.  The  judges  at  length  prevailed. 
The  viceroy,  universally  odious,  and  abandoned  even 
by  his  own  guards,  was  seized  in  his  palace,  and  car- 
ried to  a  desert  island  on  the  coast,  to  be  kept  there 
until  he  could  be  sent  home  to  Spain. 

The  judges,  in  consequence  of  this,  having  assumed 
the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  into  their  own  hands, 
issued  a  proclamation  suspending  the  execution  of  the 
obnoxious  laws,  and  sent  a  message  to  Pizarro,  re- 
quiring him,  as  they  had  already  granted  whatever 
he  could  request,  to  dismiss  his  troops,  and  to  repair 
to  Lima  with  fifteen  or  twenty  attendants.  Tney 
could  hardly  expect  that  a  man  so  daring  and  ambi- 
tious would  tamely  comply  with  this  requisition.  It 
was  made  probably  with  no  such  intention,  but  only 
to  throw  a  decent  veil  over  their  own  conduct ;  for 
Cepeda,  the  president  of  the  court  of  audience,  a 
pragmatical  and  aspiring  lawyer,  seems  to  have  held 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Pizarro,  and  had  already 
formed  the  plan  which  he  afterwards  executed,  of  de- 
voting himself  to  his  service.  The  imprisonment  of 
the  viceroy,  the  usurpation  of  the  judges,  together 
with  the  universal  confusion  and  anarchy  consequent 
upon  events  so  singular  and  unexpected,  opened  new 
and  vast  prospects  to  Pizarro.  He  now  beheld  the 
supreme  power  within  his  reach.  Nor  did  he  waut 
courage  to  push  on  towards  the  object  which  fortune 
presented  to  his  view.     Carvaj?i\,  vVve  ^twcv^Vw  «aS.  \\ns 
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resolutions  and  guide  of  all  his  actions,  had  long 
Rxed  his  eye  upon  it  as  the  only  end  at  which  Pizarro 
ought  to  aim.  Instead  of  the  inferior  function  of 
procurator  for  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Peru,  he 
openly  demanded  to  be  governor  and  captain -general 
of  the  whole  province,  and  required  the  court  of  au- 
dience to  grant  him  a  commission  to  that  effect.  At 
the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  within  a  mile  of 
Lima,  where  there  was  neither  leader  nor  army  to 
oppose  him,  such  a  request  carried  with  it  the  autho- 
rity of  a  command.  But  the  judges,  either  from  un- 
willingness to  relinquish  power,  or  from  a  desire  of 
preserving  some  attention  to  appearances,  hesitated, 
or  seemed  to  hesitate,  about  complying  with  what  he 
demanded,  Carvajal,  impatient  of  delay,  and  impe- 
tuous in  all  his  operations,  marched  into  the  city  by 
night,  seized  several  officers  of  distinction  obnoxious 
to  Pizarro,  and  hanged  them  without  the  formality  of 
a  trial.  Next  morning  the  court  of  audience  issued  a 
commission  in  the  emperor's  name,  appointing  Pizarro 
governor  of  Peru,  with  full  powers,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  and  he  entered  the  town  that  day  with 
extraordinary  pomp,  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
dignity. 

But  amidst  the  disorder  and  turbulence  which 
accompanied  this  total  dissolution  of  the  frame  of  go- 
vernment, the  minds  of  men,  set  loose  from  the  ordi- 
nary restraints  of  law  and  authority,  acted  with  such 
capricious  irregularity,  that  events  no  less  extraordi- 
nary than  unexpected  followed  in  a  rapid  succession. 
Pizarro  had  scarcely  begun  to  exercise  the  new 
powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  when  he  beheld 
formidable  enemies  rise  up  to  oppose  him.  Ihe  vice- 
roy having  been  put  on  board  a  vessel  by  the  judges 
of  the  audience,  in  order  that  he  might  be  carried  to 
Spain  under  custody  of  Juan  Alvarez,  one  of  their 
own  number;  as  soon  as  they  were  out  at  sea,  Alva- 
rez, either  touched  with  remorse,  or  moved  by  fear, 
kneeled  down  to  his  prisoner,  declaring  him  from  that 
moment  to  be  ivte,  ^iv^  VW\.  Vv^i  'wvav^U^^ivd  every 
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person  in  the  ship,  would  obey  him  as  the  legal  re- 
pr^entatiye  of  their  sovereign.  Nngnez  Vela  ordered 
the  pilot  of  the  vessel  to  shape  his  course  towards 
Tumbez,  and  as  soon  as  he  landed  there,  erected  the 
royal  standard,  and  resumed  his  functions  of  viceroy. 
Several  persons  of  note,  to  whom  the  contagion  of  the 
seditious  spirit  which  reigned  at  Cuzco  and  Lima  had 
not  reached,  instantly  avowed  their  resolution  to  sup- 
port his  authority.  The  violence  of  Pizarro's  govern- 
ment, who  observed  every  individual  with  the  jealousy 
natural  to  usurpers,  and  who  punished  every  appear- 
ance of  disaffection  with  unforgiving  severity,  soon 
augmented  the  number  of  the  viceroy's  adherents,  as 
it  rorced  some  leading  men  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him 
for  refuge.  While  he  was  gathering  such  strength  at 
Tumbez,  that  his  forces  began  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  what  was  considered  as  an  army  in  America, 
Diego  Centeno,  a  bold  and  active  officer,  exasperated 
by  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  Pizarro's  lieutenant- 
governor  in  the  province  of  Charcas,  formed  a  conspi- 
racy against  his  life,  cut  him  off,  and  declared  for  the 
viceroy. 

Pizarro,  though  alarmed  with  those  appearances  of 
hostility  in  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  empire,  was 
not  disconcerted.  He  prepared  to  assert  the  authority 
to  which  he  had  attained,  with  the  spirit  and  conduct 
of  an  officer  accustomed  to  command,  and  marched 
directly  against  the  viceroy,  as  the  enemy  who  was 
nearest  as  well  as  most  formidable.  As  he  was 
master  of  the  public  revenues  in  Peru,  and  most 
of  the  military  men  were  attached  to  his  family,  his 
troops  were  so  numerous,  that  the  viceroy,  unable  to 
face  them,  retreated  towards  Quito.  Pizarro  followed 
him  ;  and  in  that  long  march,  through  a  wild  moun- 
tainous country,  suffered  hardships  and  encountered 
difficulties  which  no  troops  but  those  accustomed  to 
serve  in  America  could  have  endured  or  surmounted. 
The  viceroy  had  scarcely  reached  Quito,  when  the 
vanguard  of  Pizarro's  forces  appeared,  led  by  Carva- 
jal,  who,  though  near  fouTScote,  w^s  ^a  Wt^^  ■&.^^^ 
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active  as  any  young  soldier  under  his  command. 
Nugnez  Vela  instantly  abandoned  a  town  incapable  of 
defence,  and  with  a  rapidity  more  resembling  a  flight 
than  a  retreat,  marched  into  the  province  of  Popayan. 
Pizarro  continued  to  pursue ;  but  finding  it  impossible 
to  overtake  him,  returned  to  Quito.  From  thence  he 
despatched  Carvajal  to  oppose  Centeno,  who  was 
growing  formidable  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  he  himself  remained  there  to  make  head 
against  the  viceroy. 

By  his  own  activity,  and  the  assistance  of  Benal- 
cazar,  Nugnez  Vela  soon  assembled  four  hundred 
men  in  Popayan.  As  he  retained,  amidst  all  his 
disasters,  the  same  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  same 
high  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  he  rejected  with  disdain 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  followers,  who  urged  him 
to  make  overtures  of  accommodation  to  Pizarro,  de- 
claring that  it  was  only  by  the  sword  that  a  con- 
test with  rebels  could  be  decided.  With  this  in- 
tention he  marched  back  to  Quito.  Pizarro,  relying 
on  the  superior  number,  and  still  more  on  the  disci 
pline  and  valour  of  his  troops,  advanced  resolutely  to 
meet  him.  The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  both 
parties  fighting  like  men  who  knew  that  the  possession 
>of  a  great  empire,  the  fate  of  their  leaders,  and  their 
Own  future  fortune,  depended  upon  the  issue  of  that 
day.  But  Pizarro's  veterans  pushed  forward  with 
such  regular  and  well-directed  force,  that  they  soon 
began  to  make  an  impression  on  their  enemies.  The 
viceroy,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  in  which  the 
abilities  of  a  commander  and  the  courage  of  a  soldier 
were  equally  displayed,  held  victory  for  some  time  in 
suspense.  At  length  he  fell,  pierced  with  many 
wounds ;  and  the  rout  of  his  followers  became  gene- 
ral. They  were  hotly  pursued.  His  head  was  cut 
ofi^,  and  placed  on  the  public  gibbet  in  Quito,  which 
Pizarro  entered  in  triumph.  T'he  troops  assembled 
by  Centeno  were  dispersed  soon  after  by  Carvajal, 
and  he  himself  compiled  to  fly  to  the  mountams, 
where  he  remamed  ^ot  ?>t\e,\^xv\^tk.\Jcv%  t^tw^^-ssSsA.  \av 
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cave.  Every  person  in  Peru,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Popayan  to  those  of  Chili,  submitted  to  Pizarro ;  and 
by  nis  fleet,  under  Pedro  de  Hinojosa,  he  had  not 
only  the  unrivalled  command  of  the  South  sea,  but 
„  had  taken  possession  of  Panama,  and  placed  a  garrison 
in  Nombre  de  Dios,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isth- 
mus, vehicfa  rendered  him  master  of  the  only  avenue 
of  communication  between  Spain  and  Peru  that  was 
[      used  at  that  period. 

I  After  this  decisive  victory,  which  took  place  on  the 
'  18th  of  January,  1546,  Pizarro  and  his  followers  re- 
'  mained  for  some  time  at  Quito,  and  ran  into  every 
j  excess  of  licentious  indulgence,  with  the  riotous  spirit 
usual  among  low  adventurers  upon  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. But  amidst  this  dissipation,  their  chief  and  his 
confidants  were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts  some- 
times to  what  was  serious,  and  deliberated  with  much 
solicitude  concerning  the  part  that  he  ought  now  to 
take.  Carvajal,  no  less  bold  and  decisive  in  council 
than  in  the  field,  had  from  the  beginning  warned 
Pizarro,  that  in  the  career  on  which  he  was  entering 
it  was  vain  to  think  of  holding  a  middle  course ;  that 
he  must  either  boldly  aim  at  all,  or  attempt  nothing. 
From  the  time  that  Pizarro  obtained  possession  of  the 
government  of  Peru,  he  inculcated  the  same  maxim 
with  greater  earnestness.  Upon  receiving  an  account 
of  the  victory  at  Quito,  he  remonstrated  with  him  in 
a  tone  still  more  peremptory.  '  You  have  usurped,' 
said  he,  in  a  letter  written  to  Pizarro  on  that  occasion, 
'  the  supreme  power  in  this  country,  in  contempt  of 
the  emperor's  commission  to  the  viceroy.  You  have 
marched  in  hostile  array  against  the  royal  standard  ; 
you  have  attacked  the  representative  of  your  sove- 
reign in  the  field,  have  defeated  him,  and  cut  off  his 
head.  Think  not  that  ever  a  monarch  will  forgive 
such  insults  to  his  dignity,  or  that  any  reconciliation 
with  him  can  be  cordial  or  sincere.  Depend  no  longer 
on  the  precarious  favour  of  another.  Assume  your- 
self the  sovereignty  over  a  country,  to  the  dominion 
of  which  your  family  has  a  title  founded  on  tlie  u^l\t<?. 
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Utth  of  discovery  aad  conquest.'  Cepe<la.  the  lawyer, 
who  was  now  Pizarro's  confidential  counsellor,  warmly 
seconded  Carvajal's  exhortations,  and  employed  what- 
«\er  learning  he  possessed  in  demonstrating,  that  all 
the  founders  of  great  monarchies  had  been  raised  to 
pre-eiinnenre,  not  by  the  antiquity  of  their  lineage, 
or  the  vaiiility  of  their  rights,  but  by  their  own  aspir- 
in? valou:  and  personal  merit. 

Pizarro  listened  attentively  to  both,  and  could  not 
conceal  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  contemplated 
the  object  that  they  presented  to  his  view.  But  the 
meiiiocrity  of  Pizarro  s  talents  circumscribed  his  am- 
bition within  more  narrow  limits.  Instead  ofa<«piring 
at  independent  power,  he  confined  bis  views  to  the  ob- 
taining from  the  court  of  Spain  a  confirmation  of  the 
authority  which  be  now  possessed ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  sent  an  officer  of  distinction  thither,  to  give 
such  a  representation  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  state 
of  the  country,  as  might  induce  the  emperor  and  his 
ministers,  either  from  inclination  or  from  necessity,  to 
continue  him  in  his  present  station. 

While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  respect  to  the 
part  which  he  should  take,  consultations  were  held  in 
Spain,  with  no  less  solicitude,  concerning  the  mea- 
sures which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  re-establish 
the  emperor's  authority  in  Peru.  Though  unacquainted 
with  the  last  excesses  of  outrage  to  which  the  mal- 
contents had  proceeded  in  that  country,  the  court  had 
received  an  account  of  the  insurrection  against  the 
viceroy,  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  usurpation  of 
the  government  by  Pizarro.  A  revolution  so  alarm- 
ing called  for  an  immediate  interposition  of  the  em- 
peror's abilities  and  authority.  But  as  he  was  fully 
occupied  at  that  time  in  Germany,  in  conducting  the 
war  against  the  famous  league  of  Smalkalde,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  arduous  enterprises  in  his  reign, 
the  care  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  in  Peru 
devolved  upon  his  son  Philip,  and  the  counsellors 
whom  Charles  had  appointed  to  assist  him  in  the  go- 
vernment ol  S^^va  ^xwYsx^Vvv?, ^'^wqa..  At  first  view  the 
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•ctioBs  of  Pittno  and  hn  adherents  appeared  w  repug- 
nant to  the  datj  of  rabjects  towards  their  eovereiga, 
that  the  greater  part  of  thie  ministers  insisted  on  decla  r- 
ing  them  instantly  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  on  pro- 
ceeding to  punish  Ibem  with  exemplary  rigour.  But 
when  the  fervour  of  their  zral  and  incUgnation  began  to 
abate,  innumerable  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  this 
measure  piesented  themselves.  The  veteran  bands 
of  infantry,  the  strength  and  p[iory  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  were  then  employed  m  Germany.  Spain, 
exhausted  of  men  and  money  by  a  lone  senes  of  wars, 
in  which  she  had  been  involved  by  uie  restless  am- 
bition of  two  snccenive  monarchs,  could  not  easily 
equip  an  armament  of  sufficient  force  to  reduce  Pi- 
zarro.  To  transport  any  respectable  body  of  troops 
to  a  country  so  remote  as  Peru,  appeared  almost  im- 
possible. Nothing  then  remaioecL  but  to  relinquish 
the  system  which  the  ardour  of  their  loyalty  had  first 
suggested,  and  to  attempt  by  lenient  measures  what 
could  not  be  effected  by  force.  It  was  manifest  from 
Pizarro's  solicitude  to  represent  his  conduct  in  a 
favourable  light  to  the  emperor,  that  notwithstanding 
the  excesses  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  still  re- 
tained sentiments  of  veneration  for  his  sovereign.  By 
a  proper  application  to  these,  together  with  some  such 
concessions  as  should  discover  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  forbearance  in  government,  there  was  still  room  to 
hope  that  he  might  be  yet  reclaimed,  or  the  ideas  of 
loyalty  natural  to  Spaniards  might  so  far  revive  among 
his  followers,  that  they  would  no  longer  lend  their  aid 
to  uphold  his  usurped  authority. 

The  success,  however,  of  this  negotiation,  np  less 
delicate  than  it  was  important,  depended  entirely  on 
the  abilities  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
should  be  committed.  After  weighing  with  much  at- 
tention the  comparative  merit  of  various  persons,  the 
Spanish  ministers  fixed  with  unanimity  of  choice  upon 
Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  a  priest  in  no  higher  station  tlian 
that  of  counsellor  to  the  inquisition.  Though  in  no 
public  office,  he  had  been  occasvowi^X^  «k^vj^^  M 
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government  in  affairs  of  trust  and  consequence,  and 
had  conducted  them  with  no  less  skill  than  success ; 
displaying  a  gentle  and  insinuating  temper,  accom- 
panied with  much  firmness ;   probity,  superior  to  any 
feeling  of  private  interest ;  and  a  cautious  circumspec- 
tion in  concerting  measures,  followed  by  such  vigour 
in  executing  them,  as  is  rarely  found  in  alliance  with 
the  other.     These  qualities  marked  him  out  for  the 
function  to  which  he  was  destined.    The  emperor,  to 
whom  Gasca  was  not  unknown,  warmly  approved  of 
the  choice,  and  communicated  it  to  him  m  a  letter 
containing  expressions  of  good- will  and  confidence,  no 
less  honourable  to  the  prince  who  wrote,  than  to  the 
subject  who  received  it.     Gasca,  notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age  and  feeble  constitution,  and  though, 
from  the  apprehensions  natural  to  a  man  who,  during 
the  course  of  his  life,  had  never  been  out  of  his  own 
country,  he  dreaded  the  effects  of  a  long  voyage,  and 
of  an  unhealthy  climate,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
about  complying  with  the  will  of  his  sovereign.     But 
as  a  proof  that  it  was  from  this  principle  alone  he 
acted,  he  refused  a  bishopric  which  was  offered  to  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  appear  in  Peru  with  a  more 
dignified   character ;    he  would  accept  of  no  higher 
title  than  that  of  president  of  the  court  of  audience  in 
Lima  ;  and  declared  that  he  would  receive  no  salary 
on  account  of  his  discharging  the  duties  of  that  office. 
All  he  required  was,  that  the  expense  of  supporting 
his  family  should  be  defrayed  by  the  public,  and  as 
he  was  to  go  like  a  minister  of  peace  with  his  gown 
and  breviary,  and  without  any  retinue  but  a  few  do- 
mestics, this  would  not  load  the  revenue  with  any 
enormous  burden. 

But  while  he  discovered  such  disinterested  modera- 
tion with  respect  to  whatever  related  personally  to 
himself,  he  demanded  his  official  powers  in  a  very 
different  tone.  He  insisted,  as  he  was  to  be  employed 
in  a  country  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government, 
where  he  could  not  have  recourse  to  his  sovereign  for 
new  instructions  on    evw^   wa^x^^tis.^^  •a:cA.  •?>&  \.V\a 
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wliol*  SQCcett  of  hit  negotiatioiit  miut  d«pead  upon 
the  coniideiice  which  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to 
treit  coald  place  in  the  extent  of  his  powers,  that  he 
ought  to  be  inyested  with  unlimited  authority ;  that 
bis  jurisdiction  ipust  reach  to  aU  persons  and  to  all 
causes;  that  he  must  be  empowered  to  pardon,  to 

Ennish,  or  to  reward,,  as.  circumstances  and  the  be- 
sviour  of  di£ierent  men  might  require ;  that  in  case 
of  resistance  from  the  malcontents,  he  might  be  au- 
thorised to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms, 
to  levy  troops  for  that  purpose,  and  to  call  for  assist- 
ance from  toe  sOYemors  of  all  the  Spanish  settlements 
in  America.  As,  from  the  nature  ot  his  employment, 
Gasca  must  be  intrusted  with  discretionary  power  in 
several  points,  and  all  his  efforts  might  prove  ineffec- 
tual if  ne  was  circumscribed  in  any  one  particular, 
Charles  scrupled  not  to  invest  him  with  authority  to 
the  full  extent  that  he  demanded.  Highly  satisfied 
vnth  this  fresh  proof  of  his  master's  confidence,  Gasca 
hastened  his  departure,  and,  without  either  money  or 
troops,  set  out  to  quell  a  formidable  rebellion. 

On  his  arrival  at  Nombre  de  Dios  he  found  Her- 
man Mexia,  an  officer  of  note,  posted  there,  by  order 
of  Pizarro,  with  a  considerable  body  of  men,  to  oppose 
the  landing  of  any  hostile  forces.  But  Gasca  ap- 
peared in  such  pacific  guise,  with  a  train  so  liitle 
formidable,  and  with  a  title  of  no  such  dignity  as  to 
excite  terror,  that  he  was  received  with  much  respect. 
From  Nombre  de  Dios  he  advanced  to  Panama, 
and  met  with  a  similar  reception  from  Hinojosa,  whom 
Pizarro  had  intrusted  with  the  government  of  that 
town,  and  the  command  of  his  fleet  stationed  there. 
•In  both  places  he  held  the  same  language,  declaring 
that  he  was  sent  by  their  sovereign  as  a  messenger  of 
peace,  not  as  a  minister  of  vengeance  ;  that  he  came 
to  redress  all  their  grievances,  to  revoke  the  laws 
which  had  excited  alarm,  to  pardon  past  offences,  and 
to  re-establish  order  and  justice  in  tne  government  of 
Peru.  His  mild  deportment,  the  sunplicity  of  his 
manners,  the  sanctity  of  his  profession,  and  a  winnint^ 
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ipiwar^ini-tf  ot  canilour.  gained  credit  ?o  his  declara- 
t*.o!i'^.  I  -le  \eni'rat:oQ  due  to  a  person  clothed  with 
It'jii  .i-jT'ior:iv.  and  actiii:;  iu  virtue  or  a  royal  com- 
R.;-.*;on.  :-t  jan   to  revi\e  anion^  mtra   acousiomeJ  for 

**i:;.e  t::T.i'  !i>  noli'iin.:  rr.ore  rt-iuectable  than  an 
us=x:-.e<i  i'i::-i::'-t.on.  n::iiMo*a.  31txia,  anil  several 
ol:ii-r  o.r.i'-'  oi  ir.*t;n -tsiin.  to  each  or  whom  Gasei 
a:'i'".  fi  -M  :  i-iir*l\ .  Were  iiained  o\er  to  hi<  interest, 
and  -■«.i.'-  ■:  iv.i\  :i<r  90u;e  decent  occa>ioa  ot'  declaring 
ope'ily  ;:i  r.:-*  :r. our. 

I  -..-i  •.  i..'  vi'ii  nee  of  Pizarro  soon  afforded  them. 
A-*  H.'ort  a5  (le  iii  aril  ot  Galea's  arnval  at  Panama, 
thou^:»  :ie  rei'tivo-i.  at  the  *ame  time,  an  account  of 
tiio  •ijvjre  01  :i:s  '.'otrni^sion.  and  was  inrornfied  of"  his 
oifer*.  :soi  ou!y  to  render  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  easy 
cc::  .'-.-rn::!^  wriat  was  past,  by  an  act  of  eeneral  ob- 
!:^-o:i.  JUt  stcure  with  respect  to  the  future  by  repeal- 
!T!^  :ne  o">iioxioas  laws ;  instead  of  accepttUi'  witn 
i'j:::u  :e  iiis  sovereign's  gracious  concessions,  he  was 
so  :t:  .c!  c^'i-i-v rated  on  tindin^  tnat  he  was  not  to  be 
oo;r  :i;e':  .n  I'.is  station  a<  governor  of  the  couniry, 
:.:.::  re  ::>:.i':'.  y  :esolvcd  to  oppo-^e  the  presid-rot's 
«;•!.  \  -.lo  r^ru.  ar.  i  to  prevent  :,:>  cxe:ci<:nj  any 
■  !-«^-.c'  •::  r-.-ere.  To  this  d-rsi^erate  resol  ition  he 
j-i  :;.  :  I  '.c;  'cT  ■vj:*ily  prepo-rerous.  He  sent  a  new 
:^.:  :'.'.:. r:i  '.o  >  .'.r.n  to  jii-nty  i:-.is  conJuct,  an-1  to 
:  :>.-:.  ■  :  :  -e  nj  -o  of  ill  t.".e  coir.rr.ur.if.es  in  Peru,  to:  a 
jv::':-::  r-ci:  f  :::e  ^ovrrn::'.rr.:  :o  ninisclf  liuna:;  lire. 
j<  '.'-i  :■:  y  — ^.iis  of  p-e-si-rvin^  tranq'^.-lirv  triere. 
r  •■.'  vt.--iv-*s  ■".:  u-t'-d  w::.i  :;:i>  strani:e  con:mi-5S'on 
•::■.  ••  i'.y-.  '.  -1  ::t::-v.'3  of  P.zarro  ro  l:ie  p:e<i  irci.m^ 
y:'-.  ;  \  ■.  :  •■.  . :  :.■.<  "inre.  :o  .•>;ja::  from  I'anan-.a  aa-i 
-•e'  :  •  ".J  >  .' ;  •..  I.iTy  jirrrcd  ;•.*=»  :>e  sei'ret  in<rru<.*- 
;.!.•:?  '.*  l-  :  ;■  .'-si.  i.-fofr.-  hiT.  to  offer  Lia<.'a  a 
■.•.-.  ^-^  ■• :  .•  •■  r, :  :■.-  •.  .  .">  ^s,i  ::d  pe sos .  i :  h e  would  c o :r  i- 1 y 
...     ...^..  y  ..^.-,  ,^  .  j^,  .^y^^  dcmaudei  of  K-.m  :  and  it 

!;;  >*..-.:.  -.  c,v:::::ue  obs::ni:e.  to  cut  him  orf.  erh»-r  by 
a  s>i  <>;::! -.on  c-  ro^oa.  H:=oiosi.  amazed  at  Piz  ir.o's 
•-'-vo-  .•  'a: J  reso'.-T-.oa  of  setr.az  him-^if  in  oppo-silir-r;  to 
:  •<  i  •  ■fenr.'s  ,;oruxission.  a  Lid  disdaining:  to  be  his  la- 
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ttrament  in  perpetnting  the  odious  crimei  pointed  out 
in  his  secret  instructions,  pablidy  recognised  the  title 
of  the  .prc«dent  to  the  supreme  authority  in  Peru. 
The  officers  under  his  command  did  the  same.  Such 
vas  the  contagious  influence  of  the  example,  that  it 
reached  even  the  deputies  who  had  been  sent  from 
Peru ;  and  at  the  time  when  Pizarro  expected  to  hear 
either  of  Gasca's  return  to  Spain,  or  of  his  death,  he 
received  an  account  of  his  bemg  master  of  the  fleet,  of 
Panama,  and  of  the  troops  stationed  there. 

Irritated  almost  to  madness  by  events  so  unexpected, 
he  openly  prepared  for  war;  and  in  order  to  give 
some  colour  of  justice  to  his  arms,  he  appointed 
the  court  of  audience  in  Lima  to  proceed  to  the  trial 
of  Gasca,  for  the  crimes  of  having  seized  his  ships, 
seduced  his  officers,  and  prevented  his  deputies  from 
proceedmg  in  their  voyage  to  Spain.  Cepeda,  though 
acting  as  a  judge  in  virtue  of  the  royal  commission, 
did  not  scruple  to  prostitute  the  dignity  of  his  function 
by  fluding  Gasca  guilty  of  treason,  and  condemning 
him  to  death  on  that  account.  Wild,  and  even  ridi- 
culous, as  this  proceeding  was,  it  imposed  on  the  low 
illiterate  adventurers  with  whom  Peru  was  filled,  by 
the  semblance  of  legal  sanction  warranting  Pizarro  to 
carry  on  hostilities  against  a  convicted  traitor.  Soldiers 
accordingly  resorted  from  every  quarter  to  his  standard, 
and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  the 
best  equipped  that  had  ever  taken  the  field  in  Peru. 

Gasca,  on  his  part,  perceiving  that  force  must  be 
employed  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his 
mission,  was  no  less  assiduous  in  collecting  troops 
from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena,  and  other  settlements 
on  the  continent ;  and  with  such  success,  that  he  was 
soon  in  a  condition  to  detach  a  squadron  of  his  fleet, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers,  to  the  coast  of 
Peru.  Their  appearance  excited  a  dreadful  alarm  ; 
and  though  they  did  not  attempt  for  some  time  to  make 
any  descent,  they  did  more  effectual  service,  by  setting 
ashore  in  different  places  persons  who  dispersed  copies 
of  the  act  of  general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of 
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the  late  edicts ;  and  who  made  known  every  where  the 
pacific  intentions,  as  well  as  mild  temper,  of  the  preu- 
dent.  The  effect  of  spreading  this  information  was 
wonderful.  All  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Pizarro's 
violent  administration,  all  who  retained  any  sentiments 
of  fidelity  to  their  sovereign,  began  to  meditate  revolt. 
Some  openly  deserted  a  cause  which  they  now  deemed 
to  be  unjust.  Cienteno,  leaving  the  cave  in  which  he 
lay  concealed,  assembled  about  fifty  of  his  former 
adherents,  and  with  this  feeble,  half- armed  band  ad- 
vanced boldly  to  Cuzco.  By  a  sudden  attack  in  the 
niaht-time,  in  which  he  displayed  no  less  military 
skill  than  valour,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  that 
capital,  though  defended  by  a  garrison  of  five  hundred 
men.  Most  of  these  having  ranged  themselves  under 
his  banners,  he  had  soon  the  command  of  a  respectable 
body  of  troops. 

Pizarro,  though  astonished  at  beholding  one  enemy 
approaching  by  sea,  and  another  by  land,  at  a  time 
when  he  trusted  to  the  union  of  all  Peru  in  his  favour, 
was  of  a  spirit  more  undaunted,  and  more  accustomed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  than  to  be  disconcerted 
or  appalled.  As  the  danger  from  Centeno's  opera- 
tions was  the  most  urgent,  he  instantly  set  out  to 
oppose  him.  Having  provided  horses  for  all  his  sol- 
diers, he  marched  with  amazing  rapidity.  But  every 
morning  he  found  his  force  diminished,  by  numbers 
who  had  left  him  during  the  night ;  and  though  he 
became  suspicious  to  excess,  and  punished  without 
mercy  all  whom  he  suspected,  the  rage  for  desertion 
was  too  violent  to  be  checked.  Before  he  got  within 
sight  of  the  enemy  at  Huarina,  near  the  lake  Titiaca, 
he  could  not  muster  more  than  four  hundred  soldiers. 
But  these  he  justly  considered  as  men  of  tried  attach- 
ment, on  whom  he  might  depend.  They  were  indeed 
the  boldest  and  most  desperate  of  his  followers,  con- 
scious, like  himself,  of  crimes  for  which  they  could 
hardly  expect  forgiveness,  and  without  any  hope  but 
in  the  success  of  their  arms. 

With  these  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  Centeno's 
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troops,  though  double  to  his  own  in  number.  I'iie 
royalists  did  not  decline  the  combat.  It  was  the  most 
OMtinate  and  bloody  that  had  hitherto  been  fought  in 
Peru.  At  length  the  intrepid  valour  of  Pizarro,  and 
the  superiority  of  Canrajal's  military  talents,  triumphed 
over  numbers,  and  obtamed  a  complete  victory.  The 
booty  was  immense,  and  the  treatment  of  the  van- 
quished cruel.  By  this  signal  success  the  reputation 
of  Pizarro  was  re-established,  and  being  now  deemed 
invincible  in  the  field,  his  army  increased  daily  in 

j    number. 

I        But  events  happened  in  other  parts  of  Peru,  whicli 

.'  more  than  counterbalanced  the  splendid  victory  at 
Huarina.  Pizarro  had  scarcel]^  left  Lima,  when  the 
citizens,  weary  of  his  oppressive  dominion,  erected 
the  royal  standard,  and  Aldana,  with  a  detaciiment  of 
soldiers  from  the  fleet,  took  possession  of  the  town. 
About  the  same  time,  Gasca  landed  at  Tumbez  with 

/  five  hundred  men.  Encouraged  by  his  presence, 
every  settlement  in  the  low  country  declarca  for  the 
king.  The  situation  of  the  two  parties  was  now  per- 
fectly reversed  :  (^uzco  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
I  were  possessed  by  Pizarro ;  all  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
from  Quito  southward,  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  president.  As  his  numbers  augmented  fast, 
Gasca  advanced  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
His  behaviour  still  continued  to  be  gentle  and  unas- 
suming ;  he  expressed,  on  every  occasion,  his  ardent 
wish  of  terminating  the  contest  without  bloodshed. 
More  solicitous  to  reclaim  than  to  punish,  he  up- 
braided no  man  for  past  offences,  but  received  them 
as  a  father  receives  penitent  children  returning  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty.  Though  desirous  of  peace,  itc 
did  not  slacken  his  preparations  for  war.  He  ap- 
pointed the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troops  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  Xauxa,  on  the  road  to  Cuzco.  Tiuie 
he  remained  for  some  months,  not  only  that  he  miglii 
have  time  to  make  another  attempt  towards  an  ac- 
commodation with  Pizarro,  but  that  he  might  train 
his  new  soldiers  to  the  use  of  arms,  wq.A.  •a.tviwAvww 
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them  to  the  discipliae  of  a  camp,  before  he  led  them 
.i^'ainst  a  body  of  victorious  veterans.  Pizarro,  in- 
toxicated with  the  success  \%hich  had  hitherto  accom- 
panied hi^  arms,  and  elated  with  having  agaia  near  a 
thousand  men  under  his  command,  refused  to  listea 
to  any  term?,  although  Cepeda,  together  with  several 
of  his  othcers,  and  even  Carvajal  himself,  gave  it  as 
their  advice  to  close  with  the  president's  offer  of  a 
general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  ob- 
noxious laws.  Gasca  having  tried  in  vain  every  ex- 
pedient to  avoid  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
his  countrymen,  began  to  move  towards  Cuzco,  at 
tiie  head  of  sixteen  hundred  men. 

Pizarro,  confident  of  victory,  suffered  the  royalists 
to  pass  all  the  rivers  which  lie  between  Guamanga 
and  Cuzco  without  opposition,  and  to  advance  within 
four  leagues  of  that  capital,  flattering  himself  that  a 
defeat  in  such  a  situation  as  rendered  escape  im- 
practicable would  at  once  terminate  the  war.  He 
then  marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy ;  and  Car- 
vajal chose  his  ground,  and  made  the  disposition 
of  tlie  troops  with  the  discerning  eye,  and  profound 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  conspicuous  in  all  his 
operations.  As  the  two  armies  moved  forwards  slowly 
to  the  charge,  the  appearance  of  each  was  singular. 
In  that  of  Pizarro,  composed  of  men  enriched  with, 
the  spoils  of  the  most  oj)ulent  country  in  America, 
every  officer,  and  almost  all  the  private  men,  were 
clothed  in  stuffs  of  silk,  or  brocade,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silver;  and  their  horses,  their  arras,  their 
standard^,  were  adorned  with  all  the  pride  of  military 
pomp.  That  of  Ga<:ca,  though  not  so  splendid,  ex- 
hibited what  was  no  less  striking.  He  himself,  ac- 
companied by  the  archbishop  of  Lima,  the  bishops 
of  t^uito  and  Cuzco,  and  a  great  number  of  eccle- 
siistics,  marching  along  the  lines,  blessing  the  men, 
anil  encourasing  them  to  a  resoluts  discharge  of  their 
duty. 

When  both    armies   were  just   ready   to  engage, 
Cepeda  a^:l  s^wt-s.  \0\v\3,  V\vi\i><i,  <jalIoped  off,   and  sur- 
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rendered  himself  to  the  president.  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  and  other  officers  or  note,  followed  his  example. 
The  revolt  of  persons  in  such  high  rank  stnick  all 
with  amazement.  The  mutual  confidence  on  which 
the  union  and  strength  of  armies  depend,  ceased  at 
once.  Distrust  and  consternation  spread  from  rank 
to  rank.  Some  silently  slipped  away,  others  threw 
down  their  arms,  the  greatest  number  went  over  to 
the  royalists.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  some  leaders, 
employed  authority,  threats,  and  entreaties,  to  stop 
them,  but  in  vain.  In  less  Unn  half  an  hour,  a  body 
of  men,  which  might  have  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Peruvian  empire,  was  totally  dispersed.  Pizarro, 
seeing  all  irretrievably  lost,  cried  out  in  amazement 
to  a  few. officers  who  still  fiEuthfiilly  adhered  to  him, 
'  What  remaitis  for  us  to  do  V — '  Let  us  rush,'  replied 
one  of  them, '  upon  the  enemy's  firmest  battalion,  and 
die  like  JElomans/  Dejected  with  such  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  he  'had  not  spirit  to  follow  this  soldierly 
counsel,  and  with  a  tameness  disgraceful  to  his  former 
fame,  he  surrendered  to  one  of  Gasca*s  officers.  Car- 
vajal, endeavouring  to  escape,  was  overtaken  and 
seized. 

Gasca,  happy  in  this  bloodless  victory,  did  not  stain 
it  with  cruelty.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  most  distinguished  or  notorious  offenders, 
were  punished  capitally.  Pizarro  was  beheaded  on 
the  day  after  he  surrendered.  He  submitted  to  his 
fate  with  a  composed  dignity,  and  seemed  desirous  to 
atone  by  repentance  for  the  crimes  which  he  had  com- 
mitted. The  end  of  Carvajal  was  suitable  to  his  life. 
On  his  trial  he  offered  no  defence.  When  the  sen- 
tence adjudging  him  to  be  hanged  was  pronounced, 
he  carelessly  replied,  '  One  can  die  but  once.'  Dur- 
ing the  interval  between  the  sentence  and  execution, 
he  discovered  no  sign  either  of  remorse  for  the  past, 
or  of  solicitude  about  the  future ;  scoffing  at  all  who 
visited  him,  in  his  usual  sarcastic  vein  of  mirth,  with 
the  same  quickness  of  repartee  and  gross  pleasantry 
as  at  any  other  period  of  his  \\te.    Cfe^^^,  \\\wi 
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c:-.m:r.i1  lit  in  cuhvr.  ou::ht  to  have  shared  the  sair 
t*j:e  .  i-ct  itie  n.crit  uf  bavio^  desened  his  associaU 
4:  «..•  n  a  k  nt'.oal  ntorr.ent.  aud  with  such  decisis 
trt^cc.  >i\e<i  hix  from  immediate  punishnieDt.  N 
i»i><K.:.t.  u<.>nt:ver,  as  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  and  die 
m  co:*r:r.t:j".e::t. 

iin  i:.e  <it:aih  of  Piiarro.  the  malcontents  in  evei 
corner  01  Ptrru  iaiid  down  their  arms,  and  tranquil lil 
scinicd  to  Ittf  peiluctly  re-esublished.  But  two  vei 
mr-rtstir.^  ubjects  still  remained  to  occupy  the  pres 
dtni's  ittcni;on.  The  one  was  to  find  immediate! 
such  enitdoyir.ent  tor  a  multitude  of  turbulent  an 
dar.n;:  ad^riiturers  with  which  the  country  was  fillec 
as  ii.i^ht  prevent  them  from  exciting  new  commc 
t:on>.  ^  I'iie  other,  to  bestow  proper  gratification 
upon  tho«e  to  whose  lovalty  and  valour  he  had  beei 
mdeb'.td  for  hi<  success.  '1  he  former  of  these  wasii 
some  n.casure  accomplished,  by  appointing  Pedro  d 
Val«ii\ia  to  prosecute  the  conquest  of  ChUi ;  and  b; 
empowenn^  Diego  Centeno  to  undertake  the  dis 
covery  of  the  vast  regions  bordering  on  the  river  D( 
Id  Plata.  The  repuution  of  those  leaders,  togethe 
with  the  hopes  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  of  rising  ti 
con>€<iut:noe  in  some  unexplored  country,  allurin; 
many  of  the  mo<t  indigent  and  desperate  soldiers  t 
follow  it.t.!r  standards,  drained  off  no  inconsiderabl 
portion  ot  that  mutinous  spirit  which  Gasca  dreadetl. 

The  latter  wa<  an  affair  of  greater  ditficultv,  andti 
he  ailjusti-d  with  a  more  attentive  and  delicate  hand 
Tlie  ref'ortimietttiv,  or  allotments  of  lands  and  In 
dian<.  wliion  tell  to  l)e  distributed  in  consequence  0 
llie  death  or  fo:feiture  of  the  former  possessors,  ex 
ceeded  two  million*  of  pesos  of  yearly  rent.  Gasca 
when  now  absolute  master  of  this  immense  property 
retained  the  «ame  disinterested  sentiments  which  h( 
had  originally  professtnl,  and  refused  to  reserve  thi 
smallest  portion  of  it  for  himself.  But  the  number  0 
oiaiiiidnts  was  great ;  and  whilst  the  vanity  or  avarici 
of  eveiy  individual  fixed  the  value  01  his  own  ser 
vievs,  auOL  c^uuvoiVeA  \X\<i  w-tcAwyic^se  w  hich  he  though 
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due  to  him,  the  pretennons  of  each  were  so  extra- 
vagant, that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  all.  Gasca 
listened  to  them  one  by  one,  with  the  most  patient 
attention;  and  that  he  might  "have  leisure  to  weigh 
the  comparative  merit  of  their  several  claims  with  ac- 
curacy, he  retired,  with  the  archbishop  of  Lima  and 
a  single  secretary,  to  a  village  twelve  leagues  from 
Cuxco.  There  he  spent  several  days  in  allotting  to 
each  a  district  of  lands  and  number  of  Indians,  in 
proportion  to  his  idea  of  their  past  services,  and  future 
importance.  But  that  he  mig^t  get  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  fierce  storm  of  clamour  and  rage  which  he  fore- 
■aw  would  burst  out  on  the  publication  of  his  decree, 
notwithstanding  the  impartial  equity  with  which  he 
had  framed  it,  he  set  out  for  Lima,  leaving  the  instru« 
ment  of  partition  sealed  up,  with  orders  not  to  open  it 
lor  some  days  after  his  departure. 

The  indignation  excited  by  publishing  the  decree 
of  partition  was  not  leas  than  Gasca  had  expected. 
Vanity,  avarice,  emulation,  envy,  shame,  rage,  and 
all  the  other  passions  which  most  vehemently  agitate 
the  minds  of  men  when  both  their  honour  and  their 
interest  are  deeply  affected,  conspired  in  adding  to  its 
violence.  It  broke  out  with  all  the  fury  of  military 
insolence.  Calumny,  threats,  and  curses,  were  poured 
out  openly  upon  the  president.  He  was  accused  of 
ingratitude,  of  partiality,  and  of  injustice.  Among 
soldiers  prompt  to  action,  such  seditious  discourse 
would  have  been  soon  followed  by  deeds  no  less  vio- 
lent, and  they  already  began  to  turn  their  eyes  to- 
wards some  discontented  leaders,  expecting  them  to 
stand  forth  in  redress  of  their  wrongs ;  but  by  some 
vigorous  interpositions  of  government,  a  timely  check 
was  given  to  this  mutinous  spirit,  and  the  danger  of 
another  civil  war  averted  for  the  present. 

Gasca,  however,  perceiving  that  the  flame  was 
suppressed  rather  than  extinguished,  laboured  with 
the  utmost  assiduity  to  soothe  the  malcontents,  by 
bestowing  large  gratuities  on  some,  by  promising  re- 
partimUntoSy  when  they  fell  vac^Al,  \o  qW^^\s»  "wA  \i^ 
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caressing  and  flattering  all.  But  that  the  public 
security  might  rest  on  a  foundation  more  stable  than 
their  good  aifection,  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the 
bands  of  his  successors  in  office,  by  re-establishing 
the  regular  administration  of  justice  in  every  part  of 
the  empire.  He  introduced  order  and  simplicity  into 
the  mode  of  collecting  the  royal  revenue.  He  issued 
regulations  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Indians, 
well  calculated  to  protect  them  from  oppression,  and 
to  provide  for  their  instruction  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, without  depriving  the  Spaniards  of  the  benefit 
accruing  from  their  labour.  Having  now  accom- 
plished every  object  of  his  mission,  Gasca,  longing  to 
return  again  to  a  private  station,  committed  the  go- 
vernment of  Peru  to  the  court  of  audience,  and  set  out 
for  Spain,  Feb.  1,  1650.  As,  during  the  anarchy  and 
turbulence  of  the  four  last  years,  there  had  been  no 
remittance  made  of  the  royal  revenue,  he  carried  with 
him  thirteen  hundred  thousand  pesos  of  public  money, 
which  the  economy  and  order  of  his  administration 
enabled  him  to  save,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of 
the  war. 

He  was  received  in  his  native  country  with  universal 
admiration  of  his  abilities  and  of  his  virtue.  Both 
were,  indeed,  highly  conspicuous.  Without  army,  or 
fleet,  or  public  funds ;  with  a  train  so  simple,  that 
only  three  thousand  ducats  were  expended  in  equip- 
ping him,  he  set  out  to  oppose  a  formidable  rebellion. 
By  his  address  and  talents  he  supplied  all  those  de- 
fects, and  seemed  to  create  instruments  for  executing 
his  designs.  He  acquired  such  a  naval  force,  as  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  sea.  He  raised  a  body  of 
men  able  to  cope  with  the  veteran  bands  which  gave 
law  to  Peru.  He  vanquished  their  leader,  on  whose 
arms  victory  had  hitherto  attended ;  and  in  place  of 
anarchy  and  usurpation,  he  established  the  govern- 
ment of  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  rightful  sove- 
reign. But  the  praise  bestowed  on  his  abilities  was 
ejifceeded  by  that  which  his  virtue  merited.  After 
residing  in  a  counUj  wVvetft  viiei)i\N\  Y^<5,"a^w\.^\  "jW^x^- 
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nents  which  had  tedaced  every  person  who  had 
hitherto  postetsed  power  there,  he  returned  from  that 
trying^  station  with  integrity  not  only  untainted  but 
unsuspected.  After  dii&buting  among  his  country- 
nen  possessions  of  greater  extent  and  value  than  had 
ever  been  in  the  disposal  of  a  subject  in  any  age  or 
nation^  he  himself  remained  in  his  original  state  of 
poverty ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  he  brought  such 
a  large  recruit  to  the  royal  treasury,  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  by  petition  for  a  small  sum  to  discharge  some 
petty  debts  which  he  had  contracted  during  the  courie 
of  his  service.  Charles  was  not  insensible  to  such 
disinterested  merit.  Gasca  was  received  by  him  with 
the  most  distinguishing  marks  of  esteem,  and  being 
promoted  to  the  t)ishopric  of  Palencia,  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement, 
.respected  by  his  country,  honoured  by  his  sovereign, 
and  beloved  by  all. 

Notwithstanding  all  Gasca*s  wise  regulations,  the 
tranquillity  of  Peru  was  not  of  long  continuance.  J  ii 
a  country  where  the  authority  of  government  had 
been  almost  forgotHen  during  the  long  prevalence  of 
anarchy  and  misrule,  where  there  were  disappointed 
leaders  ripe  for  revolt,  and  seditious  soldiers  ready  to 
follow  them,  it  was  not  difficult  to  raise  combustion. 
Several  successive  insurrections  desolated  the  country 
lor  some  years.  But  as  those,  though  fierce,  were 
only  transient  storms,  excited  rather  by  the  ambition 
and  turbulence  of  particular  men,  than  by  general  or 
public  motives,  the  detail  of  them  is  not  the  object  of 
this  history.  These  commotions  in  Peru,  like  every 
thing  of  extreme  violence  either  in  the  natural  or 
political  body,  were  not  of  long  duration,  and  by  carry- 
ing off  the  corrupted  humours  which  had  given  rise  to 
the  disorders,  they  contributed  in  the  end  to  strengthen 
the  society  which  at  first  they  threatened  to  destroy. 
During  their  fierce  contests,  several  of  the  first  in- 
vaders of  Peru,  and  many  of  those  licentious  adven- 
turers whom  the  fame  of  their  success  had  allured 
thither,  fell  by  each  olhet's  U^uds.     ¥!as.\\  qC  v^\v>. 
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parties,  as  they  alternately  prevailed  in  the  struggle, 
gradually  cleared  the  country  of  a  number  of  turbu- 
lent spirits,  by  executing,  proscribing,  or  banishing 
their  opponents.  Men  less  enterprising,  less  despe- 
rate, and  more  accustomed  to  move  in  the  path  of 
sober  and  peaceable  industry,  settled  in  Peru ;  and 
the  royal  authority  was  gradually  established  as  firmly 
there  as  in  other  Spanish  colonies. 


BOOK  VII. 

As  the  conquest  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  forms  the  most  splendid  and  interesting 
period  in  the  history  of  America,  a  view  of  their  poli- 
tical institutions,  and  a  description  of  their  national 
manners,  will  exhibit  the  human  species  to  the  con- 
templation of  intelligent  observers  m  a  very  singular 
stage  of  its  progress. 

When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  World, 
Mexico  and  Peru  may  be  considered  as  polished 
states.  Instead  of  small,  independent,  hostile  tribes, 
struggling  for  subsistence  amidst  woods  and  marshes, 
strangers  to  industry  and  arts,  unacquainted  with 
subordination,  and  almost  without  the  appearance  of 
regular  government,  we  find  countries  of  great  extent 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  one  sovereign  ;  the  inha- 
bitants collected  together  in  cities ;  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  rulers  employed  in  providing  for  the  main- 
tenance and  security  of  the  people ;  the  empire  of 
laws  in  some  measure  established ;  the  authority  of 
religion  recognised  ;  many  of  the  arts  essential  to  life 
brought  to  some  degree  of  maturity,  and  the  dawn  of 
such  as  are  ornamental  beginning  to  appear.  But  if 
the  comparison  be  made  with  the  people  of  tne  ancient 
continent,  tlie  inferiority  of  America  in  improvement 
will  be  conspicuous,  and  neither  the  Mexicans  nor 
Peruvians  will  be  entitled  to  rank  with  those  nations 
w/j/c/j  merit  the  name  of  civilized. 
In  tracing  the  line  by  w\\\c\\  ii^Vvotv^  ^\Q^tt$>.\Qw^\^'s» 
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d?fliation,  tbe  ^leofeiy  of  the  nsefnl  metels,  and 
the  acqvkitioD  of  dominKm  orer  the  animal  creation, 
have  been  marked  as  stepi  of  camtal  importance  in 
their  proffrew :  the  Mexicans  and  Penmaos,  without 
the  knowledge  of  either^  laboured  under  disadvantages 
whieh  must  haYO  greatly  retarded  their  progress,  and 
in  their  highest  state  of  improvement  their  power  was 
•0  limited,  and  their  operations  so  feeble,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  conodered  as  having  advanced  beyond 
the  infancy  of  civil  life. 

After  this  general  observation  conceVning  the  most 
singular  and  distbgaishing  circumstsnce  in  tbe  state 
of  l>oth  the  great  empires  in  America,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  such  a  view  of  tbe  constitution  and 
interior  police  of  each,  as  may  enable  us  to  ascertain 
their  place  in  the  political  scale,  to  allot  them  their 
proper  station  between  the  rude  tribes  in  the  New 
World,  and  tbe  polished  states  of  the  ancient,  and  to 
determine  how  far  they  bad  risen  above  the  former,  as 
well  as  bow  much  they  fell  below  the  latter. 

Mexico  was  first  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
But  our  acquaintance  with  its  laws  and  manners  is 
not,  from  that  circumstance,  more  complete.  What 
I  have  remarked  concerning  the  defective  and  inac- 
curate information  on  which  we  must  rely  with  respect 
to  tbe  condition  and  customs  of  the  savage  tribes  in 
America,  may  be  applied  likewise  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Mexican  empire.  Cortes,  and  the  rapacious 
adventurers  who  accompanied  him,  had  not  leisure  or 
capacity  to  enrich  either  civil  or  natural  history  with 
new  observations.  They  undertook  their  expedition  in 
quest  of  one  object,  and  seemed  hardly  to  have  turned 
their  eyes  towards  any  other.  The  obscurity  in  wliich 
the  ignorance  of  its  conquerors  involved  the  annals  of 
Mexico,  was  augmented  by  the  superstition  of  those 
who  succeeded  them.  As  the  memory  of  past  events 
was  preserved  among  the  Mexicans  by  figures  painted 
on  skins,  on  cotton  cloth,  on  a  kind  of  pasteboard, 
or  on  the  bark  of  trees,  the  early  m\ssionw\ft%,  ^\x^•^A^^^ 
to  comprehend  their  meaning,  3iiiA  %\.\wviV  m>\\  "Cvwiw 
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uncouth  forms,  conceived  them  to  be  monuments  of 
idolatry  which  ought  to  be  destroyed,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  In  obedience  to 
an  edict  issued  by  Juan  de  Zummaraga,  a  Franciscan 
monk,  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  as  many  records  of 
the  ancient  Mexican  story  as  could  be  collected  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  In  consequence  of  this 
fanatical  zeal  of  the  monks  who  first  visited  New 
Spain  (which  their  successors  soon  began  to  lament), 
whatever  knowledge  of  remote  events  such  rude  monu- 
ments contained  was  almost  entirely  lost;  and  no 
information  remained  concerning  the  ancient  revolu- 
tions and  policy  of  the  empire,  but  what  was  derived 
from  tradition,  or  from  some  fragments  of  their  histo- 
rical paintings  that  escaped  the  barbarous  researches 
of  Zummaraga.  From  the  experience  of  all  nations 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  memory  of  past  transactions 
can  neither  be  long  preserved,  nor  be  transmitted  with 
any  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The  Mexican  paintings, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  served  as  annals  of  their 
empire,  are  few  in  number,  and  of  ambiguous  mean- 
ing. Thus,  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  the  former,  and 
the  obscurity  of  the  latter,  we  must  glean  what  intel- 
ligence can  be  collected  from  the  scanty  materials 
scattered  in  the  Spanish  writers. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  Mexicans  them- 
selves, their  empire  was  not  of  long  duration.  From 
the  first  migration  of  their  parent  tribe,  they  can  reckon 
little  more  than  three  hundred  years.  From  the  esta- 
blishment of  monarchical  government,  not  above  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  according  to  one  account, 
or  a  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  according  to  anoiiier 
computation,  had  elapsed.  If,  on  one  hand,  we  sup- 
pose the  Mexican  state  to  have  been  of  higher  anti- 
(juity,  and  to  have  subsisted  during  such  a  length  of 
time  as  the  Spanish  accounts  of  its  civilization  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how,  among  a  people  who  possessed  the  art  of  record- 
ing- events  by  pictures,  ?Ltv^  ■wVvo  cc>w'5,\d^tftd  it  as  an 
essential  part  of  t\\e\T  na.Uoti?j\  fc*i\5Lt'aX\Q\i\si\^-^0v\>^^\\ 
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children  to  repeat  the  historical  songs  which  cele- 
brated the  exploits  of  their. ancestors,  the  knowledge 
of  past  transactions  should  be  so  slender  and  limited. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  their  own  system 
with  respect  to  the  antiquities  or  their  nation,  it  is  no 
less  difficult  to  account  either  for  that  improved  state 
of  society,  or  for  the  extensive  dominion  to  which 
their  empire  had  attained,  when  first  visited  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  infancy  of  nations  is  so  long,  and, 
even  when  every  circumstance  is  favourable  to  their 
progress,  they  advance  so  slowly  towards  any  matu- 
rity of  strength  or  policy,  that  the  recent  origin  of  the 
Mexicans  seems  to  be  a  strong  presumption  of  some 
exaggeration  in  the  splendid  descriptions  which  have 
been  given  of  their  government  and  manners. 

But  it  is  not  by  theory  or  conjecture  that  history 
decides  with  regard  to  the  state  or  character  of  na- 
tions. It  produces  facts  as  the  foundaUon  of  every 
iudg:ment  which  it  ventures  to  pronounce.  In  col- 
lectmg  those  which  must  regulate  our  opinion  in  the 
present  inquiry,  some  occur  that  suggest  an  idea  of 
considerable  progress  in  civilization  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  and  others  which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had 
advanced  but  little  beyond  the  savage  tribes  around 
it.  Both  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  reader, 
that,  from  comparing  them,  he  may  determine  on 
which  side  the  evidence  preponderates. 

In  the  Mexican  empire,  the  right  of  private  pro- 
perty was  perfectly  understood,  and  established  in  its 
full  extent.  Among  several  savage  tribes,  we  have 
seen,  that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  separate  and  ex- 
clusive possession  of  any  object  was  hardly  known  ; 
and  that  among  all  it  was  extremely  limited  and  il!- 
defined.  But  in  Mexico,  where  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry had  made  some  progress,  the  distinction  between 
property  in  land  and  property  in  goods  had  taken 
place.  Both  might  be  transferred  from  one  person  to 
another  by  sale  or  barter ;  both  might  descend  by 
mheritance.  Every  person  who  could  Ue  <k.\:ift\va- 
nated  a  freemsm  had  properl^f  mX^n^. 
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Another  striking  circumstance,  which  distinguishes 
the  Mexican  empire  from  those  nations  in  America 
we  have  already  described,  is  the  number  and  great- 
ness of  its  cities.  The  Spaniards  were  astonished,  on 
entering  New  Spain,  to  find  the  natives  residing  in 
towns  of  such  extent  as  resembled  those  of  Europe. 
In  the  first  fervour  of  their  admiration,  they  compared 
Zempualla,  though  a  town  only  of  the  second  or  third 
size,  to  the  cities  of  greatest  note  in  their  own  country. 
When,  afterwards,  they  visited  in  succession  Tlascala, 
Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezeuco,  and  Mexico  itself,  their 
amazement  increased  so  much,  that  it  led  them  to 
convey  ideas  of  their  magnitude  and  populousness 
bordering  on  what  is  incredible.  For  this  reason, 
some  considerable  abatement  ought  to  be  made  from 
their  calculations  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
Mexican  cities,  and  we  may  fix  the  standard  of  their 
population  much  lower  than  they  have  done ;  but 
still  they  will  appear  to  be  cities  of  such  consequence, 
as  are  not  to  be  found  but  among  people  who  have 
made  some  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  social 
life.  From  their  accounts,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
Mexico,  the  capital  of  tlie  empire,  to  have  contained 
fewer  than  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  separation  of  professions  among  the  Mexicans 
is  a  symptom  of  improvement  no  less  remarkable. 
Arts,  in  the  early  ages  of  society,  are  so  few  and  so 
simple,  that  each  man  is  sufficiently  master  of  tliem 
ail,  to  gratify  every  demand  of  his  own  limited  desires. 
In  proportion  as  refinement  spreads,  the  distinction  of 
professions  increases,  and  they  branch  out  into  more 
numerous  and  minute  subdivisions.  Among  the  Mex- 
icans this  separation  of  the  arts  necessary  in  life  had 
taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  functions 
of  the  mason,  the  weaver,  the  goldsmith,  the  painter, 
and  of  several  other  crafts,  were  carried  on  by  dif- 
ferent persons.  Each  was  regularly  instructed  in  his 
calling.  To  it  alone  his  industry  was  confined  ;  and, 
by  assiduous  appVveaLViOTv  Vo  ow^  object,  together  with 
the  persevering  paU^rvcc  ^teuXv^ot  Vo  K.\svmvL-ji'W5,,\\\K^\\ 
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artimis  attiiiied  to  a  degree  of  neatness  and  perfection 
in  woik,  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  rude  tools  which  they  employed.  Their 
various  productions  were  brouefat  into  commerce ;  and 
by  the  exchange  of  them  in  toe  stated  markets  held 
in  the  cities,  not  only  were  their  mutual  wants  sup- 
plied, in  such  orderly  intercourse  as  characterizes  an 
improved  state  of  society,  bat  their  industry  was  daily 
rendered  more  peisevermg  and  inventive. 

The  distinction  of  ranks  established  in  the  Mexican 
empire  is  the  next  circumstance  that  merits  attention. 
In  surveying  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  we  ob- 
served that  consciousness  of  equality,  and  impatience 
of  subordination,  are  sentiments  natural  to  man  in  the 
infancy  of  civil  life.  The  form  of  society  was  very 
different  amon^  the  Mexicans.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  was  m  a  most  humiliating  state.  A  con- 
siderable number  known  by  the  name  of  Mayeques, 
nearly  resembled  in  condition  those  peasants  who, 
under  various  denominations,  were  considered,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  as  instruments  of 
labour  attached  to  the  soil.  They  were  conveyed, 
together  with  the  lands  on  which  they  were  settled, 
from  one  proprietor  to  another.  Their  condition  was 
held  to  be  so  vile,  and  their  lives  deemed  to  be  of  so 
little  value,  that  a  person  who  killed  one  of  these 
slaves  was  not  subjected  to  any  punishment.  Even 
those  considered  as  freemen  were  treated  by  their 
haughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior  species.  The 
nobles,  possessed  of  ample  territories,  were  divided 
into  various  classes,  to  each  of  which  peculiar  titles 
of  honour  belonged.  Some  of  these  titles,  like  their 
lands,  descended  from  father  to  son  in  perpetual  suc> 
cession.  Others  were  annexed  to  particular  officer, 
or  conferred  during  life  as  marks  of  personal  distinc- 
tion. The  monarch,  exalted  above  all,  enjoyed  ex- 
tensive power,  and  supreme  dignity.  Thus,  the  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  was  completely  established,  in  a  lino 
of  regular  subordination,  reaching  from  the  higliest  to 
the  lowest  member  of  the  comnvuiivV^ .    "SiasLXv^A  v^wt^^i. 
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knew  what  he  could  claim,  aad  what  he  owed.  The 
nohles  themselves,  when  admitted  to  an  audience  of 
their  sovereign,  entered  barefooted,  in  mean  garments, 
and,  as  his  slaves,  paid  him  homage  approaching  to 
adoration. 

The  spirit  of  the  Mexicans,  thus  familiarized  and 
bended  to  subordination,  was  prepared  for  submitting 
to  monarchical  government.  But  the  descriptions  of 
their  policy  and  laws  by  the  Spaniards  who  overturned 
them,  are  so  inaccurate  and  contradictory,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  delineate  the  form  of  their  constitution  with 
any  precision.  Sometimes  they  represent  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Mexico  as  absolute,  decidmg  according  to 
their  pleasure  with  respect  to  every  operation  of  the 
state.  On  other  occasions,  we  discover  the  traces  of 
established  customs  and  laws,  framed  in  order  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  power  of  the  crown,  and  we  meet  with 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobles  which  seemed  to  be 
opposed  as  barriers  against  its  encroachments.  This 
appearance  of  inconsistency  has  arisen  from  inatten- 
tion to  the  innovations  of  Montezuma  upon  the  Mexican 
policy.  His  aspiring  ambition  subverted  the  original 
system  of  government,  and  introduced  a  pure  despo- 
tism. It  is  not,  therefore,  under  the  dominion  of 
Montezuma,  but  under  the  government  oC  his  prede- 
cessors, that  we  can  discover  what  was  the  original 
form  and  genius  of  Mexican  policy.  From  the  foun- 
dation of  the  monarchy  to  the  election  of  Montezuma, 
it  seems  to  have  subsisted  with  little  variation.  That 
body  of  citizens  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  nobility,  formed  the  chief  and  most  respecta- 
ble order  in  the  state.  They  were  of  various  ranks, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  and  their  honours  were 
acquired  and  transmitted  in  different  manners.  Their 
number  seems  to  have  been  great.  According  to  an 
author  accustomed  to  examine  with  attention  what  he 
relates,  there  were  in  the  Mexican  empire  thirty  of 
this  order,  each  of  whom  had  in  his  territories  about  a 
hundred  thousand  people;  and  subordinate  to  these, 
there  were  about  three  thousand  nobles  of  a  lower 
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Th£  Umiories  belong^Ds  '^  tlie  rliiefs  of  Tefl 
itid  Tacuba  were  hardly  iiirerlot  in  eilent  |3 
if  the  Aleiicaa  mODarch.     Each  of  ihese  pos^ 

completa  teirilorial  jutUdlation,  and  levied 
ram  their  ovia  vassali.  But  all  followEd  the 
rd  of  Mexico  in  war,  serving  wiili  a  uunibet  of 


la  their 


upem 


In  tracing  those  great  lines  ^f  llie  Mex 
Btilution,  an  image  of  feudal  policy,  in  iu  n 
form,    rises  lo    view,   and    we   discern   iliree  Jialil^ 
fishing  characlcTistica,  g.  nobility  possessing 
independent  authority,  a  people  depressed   i  _ 

lowest  stale  of  suhjection,  and  a  ting  intrusted  with 
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ciples  Beem  to  have  operaleJ  ia  the  New  World  in  Ihs 
seme  mannei  as  in  (he  ancient.  The  jaiisdiction  i^ 
the  crown  was  extremely  limiled.  All  real  and  effete 
tive  authority  was  retained  by  the  Meiican  noblea  u 
their  own  hands,  and  (he  shadow  of  it  only  left  to  ~ 
king.  The  crown  did  not  desceod  by  inheritance, 
was  disposed  of  by  election.  The  light  of  eled 
seems  lo  hsve  been  originally  vested  in 
body  of  nobility,  but  was  afterwards  commi 
electors,  of  whom  the  chiefs  of  Teieuco  and  Tacubj^ 
were  always  two.  From  respect  fur  the  family  oTth  " 
monarchs,  the  choice  fell  generally  upoo  solne  perac 
sprung  from  it.  Butas  the  activity  and  vslourof  the 
prince  were  of  greater  moment  to  a  people  perpetualM 
engaged  in  war,  ihan  a  iirict  adherence  to    '         ' 


policy,  Ihe  Meiicane  appear  to  be  indebted 
a  auecession  of  able  and  warlike  princes, 
llleic  empire  in  a  short  period  to  that  eitr 
height  of  power  which  it  had  attained  whi 
landed  in  New  Spain. 

While  the  jurisdiction  n(  the  Mexican  raannrcH 
contiaued  to  be  limiled,  it  19  probable  that  it  was  ei: 
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cised  with  little  ostentation.  But  as  their  authority 
became  more  extensive,  the  splendour  of  their  go- 
vernment augmented.  It  was  m  this  last  state  that 
the  Spaniards  beheld  it ;  and  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Montezuma's  court,  they  describe  its  pomp 
at  great  length,  and  with  much  admiration.  But  it 
was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that  the  Mexi- 
can potentates  exhibited  their  power  ;  they  manifested 
it  more  beneficially  in  the  order  and  regularity  with 
which  they  conducted  the  internal  administration  and 
police  of  their  dominions.  Complete  jurisdiction, 
civil  as  well  as  criminal,  over  its  own  immediate  vas- 
sals, was  vested  in  the  crown.  Judges  were  appointed 
for  each  department,  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  ac- 
count which  the  Spanish  writers  give  of  the  maxims 
and  laws  upon  which  they  founded  their  decisions  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  property  and  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  justice  was  admmistered  in  the  Mexi- 
can empire  with  a  degree  of  order  and  equity  resem- 
bling wnat  takes  place  in  societies  highly  civilized. 
Their  intention  in  providing  for  the  support  of  go- 
vernment was  not  less  sagacious.  Taxes  were  laid 
upon  land,  upon  the  acquisitions  of  industry,  and  upon 
commodities  of  every  kind  exposed  to  sale  in  the  pub- 
lic markets.  As  the  use  of  money  was  unknown,  all 
the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  and  thus  not  only  the 
natural  productions  of  all  the  different  provinces  in  the 
empire,  but  every  species  of  manufacture,  and  every 
work  of  ingenuity  and  art,  were  collected  in  the  pub- 
lic storehouses.  People  of  inferior  condition,  neither 
possessing  land  nor  engaged  in  commerce,  were  bound 
to  the  performance  of  various  services.  By  their 
stated  labour  the  crown  lands  were  cultivated,  public 
works  were  carried  on,  and  the  various  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  emperor  were  built  and  kept  in  repair. 

The  improved  state  of  government  among  the  Mexi- 
cans is  conspicuous,  not  only  in  points  essential  to  the 
being  of  a  well-ordered  society,  but  in  several  regula- 
tions of  inferior  consequence  with  respect  to  police. 
The  institution  which  1  have  already  mentioned,  of 


iDlelligence  fioni 

kingdom  of  Europe  at  that  period.  The  stnn 
l)ie  capital  city  in  a  lake  wiili  arliiicinl  ilyki 
causeways  of  irreal  leaglh.  wbicli  nerved  as  t 
to  il  from  diflercnt  qnaiteis,  erected  in  the 
with  no  leas  ia|;eDuit}'  than  labour,  seems  ID 
idea  that  could  noi  have  occurred  to  any  but 
ized  people.  The  same  ohiervation  may  be  appli 
■o  the  stmcture  of  the  aqucducis,  or  conduits, 
which  they  conveyed  a  stream  of  Fresh  water,  from 
COuuderable  distance,  bio  the  ci  ' 
causenays.  The  sppoiolmeal  of 
to  clean  the  itreel;,  10  light  ihem  by  fires  kindled 
diderent  places,  and  to  pntrole  as  watchmen  '  * 
the  night,  discover  a  degree  of  attention  whi 
poliibed  natioQi  are  late  in  acquiring. 

The  progress  of  the  Meiicans  in  various 
coundered  as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  Ibeir 
refioement.  Codes,  and  the  early  Spanish  aotl 
describe  this  with  rapture,  and  maintain,  that  the 
celebrated  Euiopeao  artists  conld  not  surpass  or 
equal  them  in  ingeouitj  and  neatness  of  workmaDsbi^, 

But  il  is  not  fiDm  those  descripIionB,  hut  from  cdqi 
sWering  such  specimens  of  iheir  arts  bb  are  still  | 
served,  that  we  must  decide  ranceming  their  de) 
of  merit ;  many  of  their  ornonienls  in  gold  and  ail 
as  well  as  larious  utensils  employed  in  common 
aie  deposited  in  the  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural 
—^•^-'-''       --•   -■'ona,  lately  npened  by  the  kiiif 


'ey^^l 


judgment 
efforts  of 


t  these  boasted 


iges  of  the  human 
ite  of  grace  and  propriein 
The  justness  of  these  observalions  is  confirmed  by  in/ 
sjacDDg  the  wooden  piiols  and  copper-plates  of  theq 
paiotiogs,  which  have  been  puukshcd  by  vanoui 
authors.     In  them,  every  Gguie  of  men.  of  qundru-^ 
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|H.'(1»,  or  bird«,  as  well  as  every  representation  of  in* 
aiiin)ati:il  n;iture.  is  extremely  rude  and  awkward. 
The  hardest  Kpyptian  style,  stiff  and  imperfect  as  it 
u  as,  is  more  elegant.  The  scrawls  of  children  deli* 
neaie  oi>j>.'Ct>  almost  as  accurately. 

Itut  howt^ver  low  the  Mexican  paintings  may  be 
ranked,  when  viewed  merely  as  works  of  art,  a  very 
different  station  belongs  to  them,  when  considered  as 
the  records  of  their  country,  as  historical  monuments 
of  its  policy  and  transactions ;  and  they  become  cu- 
rious as  well  as  interesting  objects  of  attention.  The 
nobIe>t  and  most  beneficial  invention  of  which  human 
ingenuity  can  boast,  is  that  of  writing.  But  the  first 
es'says  of  this  art,  which  hath  contributed  more  than 
all  others  to  the  improvement  of  the  species,  were 
very  rude,  and  it  advanced  towards  perfection  slowly, 
and  by  a  gradual  progression.  When  the  warrior, 
eager  for  fame,  wished  to  transmit  some  knowledge  of 
his  exploits  to  succeeding  ages ;  when  the  gratitude 
of  a  people  to  their  sovereign  prompted  them  to  hand 
down  an  account  of  his  beneficent  deeds  to  posterity ; 
the  first  method  of  accomplishing  this  which  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  them,  was  to  delineate,  in  the 
best  manner  they  could,  figures  representing  the  ac- 
tion of  which  they  were  solicitous  to  preserve  the 
memory.  Of  this,  which  has  very  properly  been 
called  picture-uriting,  we  find  traces  among  some 
of  the  most  savage  tribes  of  America.  When  a  leader 
returns  from  the  field,  he  strips  a  tree  of  its  bark,  and 
with  red  paint  scratches  upon  it  some  uncouth  figures, 
which  represent  the  order  of  his  march,  the  number 
of  his  followers,  the  enemy  whom  he  attacked,  the 
scalps  and  captives  which  he  brought  home.  To 
those  simple  annals  he  trusts  for  renown,  and  soothes 
himself  with  hope  that  by  their  means  he  shall  re- 
ceive praise  from  the  warriors  of  future  times. 

Compared  with  those  awkward  essays  of  their  sa- 
vage countrymen,  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  may 
be  considered  as  works  of  composition  and  design. 
They  wete  no\.  ^ec^i\tk\fc^^  \\.\&\xw^,  with  any  other 
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method  of  recording  transactions,  than  that  of  de- 
Imeating  the  objects  which  they  wished  to  represent. 
But  they  could  exhibit  a  more  complex  series  of 
events  in  progressive  order,  and  describe,  by  a  proper 
disposition  of  figures,  the  occurrences  of  a  kmg's  reign 
from  his  accession  to  his  death;  the  progress  of  an 
infant's  education  from  its  birth  until  it  attain  to  the 
years  of  maturity;  the  different  recompenses  and 
marks  of  distinction  conferred  upon  warriors,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exploits  which  they  had  performed. 
Some  singular  specimens  of  this  picture-writing  have 
been  preserved,  which  are  justly  considered  as  the 
most  curious  monuments  of  art  brought  from  the  New 
World.  The  style  of  painting  in  all  these  is  the 
same.  They  represent  thingf  not  wordi.  They  ex- 
hibit images  to  toe  eye,  not  ideas  to  the  understand- 
ing. They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  ear- 
liest and  most  imperfect  essay  of  men  in  their  progress 
towards  discovering  the  art  df  writing.  The  necessity 
of  improving  upon  this  must  have  roused  and  sharpen- 
ed invention,  and  the  human  mind  holding  the  same 
course  in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old,  might  have 
advanced  by  the  $ame  successive  steps,  first  from  an 
actual  picture  to  the  plain  hieroglyphic ;  next  to  the 
allegoncal  symbol ;  then  to  the  arbitrary  character ; 
until,  at  length,  an  alphabet  of  letters  was  discovered, 
capable  of  expressing  all  the  various  combinations  of 
sound  employed  in  speech.  In  the  paintings  of  the 
Mexicans  we  accordingly  perceive,  that  this  progress 
was  begun  among  them.  Upon  an  attentive  inspec- 
tion of  the  plates  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  may 
observe  some  approach  to  the  plain  or  simple  hiero- 
glyphic, where  some  principal  part  or  circumstance 
in  the  subject  is  made  to  stand  for  the  whole.  The 
short  duration  of  their  empire  prevented  the  Mexicans 
from  advancing  farther  in  that  long  course  which  con- 
ducts men  from  the  labour  of  delineating  real  objects, 
to  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  alphabetic  writing.  Their 
records,  notwithstanding  some  dawn  of  such  ideas  as 
might  have  Jed  to  a  more  ^tiecX  ^.VjV^,  cwiXi^  t^^v- 
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sidered  as  little  more  than  a  species  of  picture-writing, 
so  far  improved  as  to  mark  their  superiority  over  the 
savage  tribes  of  America  ;  but  still  so  defective,  as  to 
prove  that  they  had  not  proceeded  far  beyond  the 
first  stage  in  that  progress  which  must  be  completed 
before  any  people  can  be  ranked  among  polished 
nations. 

Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be  considered 
as  a  more  decisive  evidence  of  their  progress  in  im- 
provement. They  divided  their  year  into  eighteen 
months,  each  consisting  of  twenty  days,  amounting 
in  all  to  three  hundred  and  sixty.  But  as  they  ob- 
served that  the  course  of  the  sun  was  not  completed 
in  that  time,  they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  These, 
which  were  properly  intercalary  days,  they  termed 
supernumerary  or  waste ;  and  as  they  did  not  belong 
to  any  month,  no  work  was  done,  and  no  sacred  rite 
performed  on  them  ;  they  were  devoted  wholly  to 
festivity  and  pastime.  This  near  approach  to  philo- 
sophical accuracy  is  a  remarkable  proof  that  the 
Mexicans  had  bestowed  some  attention  upon  inquiries 
and  speculations,  to  which  men  in  a  very  rude  state 
never  turn  their  thoughts. 

Such  are  the  most  striking  particulars  in  the  man- 
ners and  policy  of  the  Mexicans,  which  exhibit  them 
to  view  as  a  people  considerably  refined.  But  from 
other  circumstances,  one  is  apt  to  suspect  that  their 
character,  and  many  of  their  institutions,  did  not 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
America. 

Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Mexicans 
were  incessantly  engaged  in  war,  and  the  motives 
which  prompted  them  to  hostility  seem  to  have  been 
the  same.  They  fought  in  order  to  gratify  their  ven- 
geance, by  shedding  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  In 
battle  they  were  chiefly  intent  on  taking  prisoners, 
and  it  was  by  the  number  of  these  that  they  e?ti- 
mated  the  glory  of  victory.  No  captive  was  ever 
ransomed  or  spared.  All  were  sacrificed  without 
mercy,  and  their  flesh  devoured  with  the  same  bar- 
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barouB  joy  as  among  the  fiercest  savages.  On  some 
occasioiis  it  rose  to  even  wilder  excesses.  Their 
principal  warriors  covered  themselves  with  the  skins 
of  the  unhappy  victims,  and  danced  about  the  streets, 
boasting  of  their  own  valour,  and  exulting  over  their 
enemies.  Even  in  their  civil  institutions  we  discover 
traces  of  that  barbarous  disposition  which  their  system 
of  war  inspired.  The  four  chief  counsellors  of  the 
erojnre  were  distinguished  by  titles,  which  could  have 
beta  assumed  only  by  a  people  who  delighted  in 
blood.* 

Their  funeral  rites  were  not  less  bloody  than  those 
of  the  most  savage  tribes.  On  the  death  of  any  dis- 
tinguished personage,  especially  of  the  emperor,  a 
certain  number  of  bis  attendants  were  chosen  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  other  world;  and  those  unfor- 
tunate victims  were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and 
buried  in  the  same  tomb. 

Though  their  agriculture  was  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  roving  tribes  who  trusted  chiefly  to  their 
bow  for  food,  it  seems  not  to  have  supplied  them  witii 
such  subsistence  as  men  require  when  engaged  in 
efforts  of  active  industry.  The  difficulty  which  Cortes 
found  in  procuring  subsistence  for  his  small  body  of 
soldiers,  who  were  often  constrained  to  live  on  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  gives  no  high 
idea  of  the  state  of  cultivation  among  the  JMc  xi- 
cans. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  has 
been  considered,  and  with  justice,  as  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  a  considerable  progress  in  regular  government 
and  police,  is  one  of  those  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
New  World  which  seems  to  have  been  admitted  with- 
out due  examination  or  sufficient  evidence.  The 
Spanish  historians,  in  order  to  magnify  the  valour  of 
their  countrymen,  are  accustomed  to  represent  the 
dominion  of  Montezuma  as  stretching  over  all  the 

*  The  first  was  called  *the  Prince  of  the  Deathful  Lance;'  the  se- 
cond, the  Divider  of  Men  •'  the  third,  •  the  Shedd(;rof  Blood ;'  ami  ilie 
fourth,  '  tlie  Lord  of  die  Dark  Hoitse.' 
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provinces  of  New  Spain  from  the  Northern  to  the 
Southern  ocean.  But  a  great  part  of  the  mountain- 
ous country  was  possessed  by  the  Otomies,  a  fierce 
uncivilized  people,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  residue 
of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  provinces  towards 
the  north  and  west  of  Mexico  were  occupied  by  the 
Chichemecas,  and  other  tribes  of  hunters.  None  of 
these  recognised  the  Mexican  monarch  as  their  su- 
perior.  Even  in  the  interior  and  more  level  country, 
there  were  several  cities  and  provinces  which  had 
never  submitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke. 

In  consequence  of  this  independence  of  several 
states  in  New  Spain  upon  the  Mexican  empire,  there 
was  not  any  considerable  intercourse  between  its  vari- 
ous provinces.  Even  in  the  interior  country,  not  far 
distant  from  the  capital,  there  seem  to  have  been  no 
roads  to  facilitate  the  communication  of  one  district 
with  another ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  first  attempted 
to  penetrate  into  its  several  provinces,  they  had  to 
open  their  way  through  forests  and  marshes.  Cortex, 
in  his  adventurous  march  from  Mexico  to  Honduras 
in  1525,  met  with  obstructions,  and  endured  hard- 
ships, little  inferior  to  those  with  which  he  must  have 
struggled  in  the  most  uncivilized  regions  of  Ameiica. 

A  proof  of  this  imperfection  in  their  commercial  in- 
tercourse, no  less  striking,  is  their  want  of  money,  or 
some  universal  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the 
value  of  commodities.  The  discovery  of  this  is  among 
the  steps  of  greatest  consequence  in  the  progress  of 
nations.  Until  it  has  been  made,  all  their  transac- 
tions must  be  so  awkward,  so  operose,  and  so  limited, 
that  we  may  boldly  pronounce  that  they  have  ad- 
vanced but  a  little  way  in  their  career.  The  ^Mexi- 
cans,  among  whom  the  number  and  greatness  of  their 
cities  gave  rise  to  a  more  extended  commerce  than  in 
any  other  part  of  America,  had  begun  to  employ  a 
common  standard  of  value,  which  rendered  smaller 
transactions  much  more  easy.  As  chocolate  was  the 
favourite  drink  of  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  the 
nuts  or  almonds  of  cacao,  of  which  it  is  composed. 
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were  of  sach  univenal  coosomption,  that,  io  their 
stated  markets,  these  were  wUliDgiy  received  in  return 
for  commodities  of  small  price ;  but  this  seems  to  be 
the  utmost  length  which  the  Americans  had  advanced 
towards  the  discovery  of  any  expedient  for  supplying 
the  use  of  money.  And  if  the  want  of  it  is  to  be  held, 
on  one  hand,  as  a  proof  of  their  barbarity,  this  expe- 
dient for  supplying  that  want  should  be  admitted,  on 
the  other,  as  an  evidence  no  less  satisfying,  of  some 
prqj^ress  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  refinement 
and  civilization,  beyond  the  savage  tribes  around  them. 
In  such  a  rude  state  were  many  of  the  Mexican 
provinces  when  first  visited  by  their  conquerors.  Even 
their  cities,  extensive  and  populous  as  they  were,  seem 
more  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  men  just  emerging 
from  barbarity,  than  the  residence  of  a  polished  peo- 
ple. The  description  of  Tlascala  nearly  -resembles 
that  of  an  Indian  village ;  and  even  in  Mexico,  though, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  the  disposition 
of  the  houses  was  more  orderly,  the  structure  of  the 
greater  part  was  equally  mean.  Noi  does  the  fabric 
of  their  temples,  and  other  public  edifices,  appear  to 
have  been  such  as  entitled  them  to  the  high  praise 
bestowed  upon  them  by  many  Spanish  authors.  As 
far  as  one  can  gather  from  their  obscure  and  inaccu- 
rate descriptions,  the  great  temple  of  Mexico,  the 
most  famous  in  New  Spain,  which  has  been  repre- 
sented as  a  magnificent  building,  raised  to  such  a 
height  that  the  ascent  to  it  was  by  a  flight  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  steps,  was  a  solid  mass  of  earth  of 
a  square  form,  faced  partly  with  stone.  Its  base  on 
each  side  extended  ninety  feet,  and  decreasing  gra- 
dually as  it  advanced  in  height,  it  terminated  in  a 
quadrangle  of  about  thirty  feet,  where  were  placed  a 
shrine  of  the  deity,  and  two  altars  on  which  the  vic- 
tims were  sacrificed.  All  the  other  celebrated  tem- 
ples of  New  Spain  exactly  resembled  that  of  Mexico. 
Such  structures  convey  no  high  idea  of  progress  in 
art  and  ingenuity  ;  and  one  can  hardly  conceive  that 
a  form  more  rude  and  simple  could  have  occurred  to 
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a  nation  in  its  first  efforts  towards  erecting  any  great 
work. 

From  this  enumeration  of  facts,  it  seems  upon  the 
whole  to  be.  evident,  that  the  state  of  society  in 
Mexico  was  considerably  advanced  beyond  that  of  the 
savage  tribes  which  we  have  delineated.  But  it  is  no 
less  manifest,  that,  with  respect  to  many  particulars, 
the  Spanish  accounts  of  their  progress  appear  to  be 
highly  embellished. 

in  one  particular,  however,  the  guides  whom  we 
must  follow  have  represented  the  Mexicans  to  be  more 
barbarous,  perhaps,  than  they  really  were.  Their 
religious  tenets,  and  the  rites  of  their  worship,  are 
described  by  them  as  wild  and  cruel  in  an  extreme 
degree.  Religion,  which  occupies  no  considerable 
place  in  the  thoughts  of  a  savage,  whose  conceptions 
of  any  superior  Power  are  obscure,  and  his  sacred 
rites  few  as  well  as  simple,  was  formed  among  the 
Mexicans  into  a  regular  system,  with  its  complete 
train  of  priests,  temples,  victims,  and  festivals.  This, 
of  itself,  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  state  of  the  Mexicans 
was  very  diflferent  from  that  of  the  ruder  American 
tribes.  But  from  the  extravagance  of  their  religious 
notions,  or  the  barbarity  of  their  rites,  no  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  with  certainty,  concerning  the  degree 
of  their  civilization.  From  the  genius  of  the  Mexican 
religion  we  may,  however,  form  a  most  just  conclu- 
sion with  respect  to  its  influence  upon  the  character 
of  the  people.  I'lie  aspect  of  superstition  in  Mexico 
was  gloomy  and  atrocious.  Its  divinities  were  clothed 
with  terror,  and  delighted  in  vengeance ;  and  the 
Mexicans  never  approached  tlieir  altars  without 
sprinkling  them  with  blood  drawn  from  their  own 
bodies.  But,  of  all  offerings,  human  sacrifices  were 
deemed  the  most  acceptable.  This  religious  belief 
mingling  with  the  implacable  spirit  of  vengeance,  and 
adding  new  force  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war 
was  brought  to  the  temple,  was  devoted  as  a  victim 
to  the  deity,  and  sacrificed  with  rites  no  less  solemn 
than  cruel.     The  heart  and  head  were  the  portions 
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coniecnted  to  the  gods ;  the  warrior  by  whose  prowess 
the  prisoBer  had  bem  seind,  carried  off  the  body  to 
feast  upon  it  with  his  finends.  Under  the  impression 
of  ideas  so  dreary  and  terrible,  and  accustomed  daily 
to  scenes  of  bloodshed  rend^ed  awful  by  religion,  the 
heart  of  man  must  harden  and  be  steeleci  to  every  sen- 
timoit  of  humanity.  Thus  we  see  die  manners  of  the 
people  in  the  New  World  who  had  made  the  greatest 
progress  in  the  arts  of  pblicy,  were,  in  several  respects, 
the  most  ferocious,  and  the  barbarity  of  some  of  their 
customs  exceeded  even  those  of  the  savage  state. 

The  empire  of  Peru  boasts  of  a  higher  antiquity 
than  that  m  Mexico.  According  to  w  traditionary 
accounts  collected  by  the  Spaniards,  it  had  subsisted 
four  hundred  years,  under  twelve  successive  monarchs. 
But  the  knowledge  of  their  ancient  story,  which  the 
Peruvians  could  communicate  to  their' conquerors, 
must  have  been  both  imperfect  and  uncertain.  Like 
the  other  American  nations,  they  were  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  writing,  and  destitute  of  the 
only  means  by  which  the  memory  of  past  transactions 
can  be  preserved  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  Quij9(M,  or  knots  on  cords  of  different  colours, 
which  are  celebrated  by  authors  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous, as  if  they  had  been  regular  annals  of  the  empire, 
imperfectly  supplied  the  place  of  writing.  Accordino 
to  the  obscure  description  of  them  by  Acosta,  which 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  has  adopted  with  little  variation 
and  no  improvement,  the  quipos  seem  to  have  been  a 
device  for  rendering  calculation  more  expeditious  and 
accurate.  By  the  various  colours  different  objects 
were  denoted,  and  by  each  knot  a  distinct  number. 
Thus  an  account  was  taken,  and  a  kind  of  register 
kept,  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  province,  or  of  the 
general  productions  collected  there  for  public  use. 
But  as  by  these  knots,  however  varied  or  combined, 
no  moral  or  abstract  idea,  no  operation  or  quality  of 
the  mind,  could  be  represented,  they  contributed  little 
towards  preserving  the  memory  of  ancient  events  and 
institutions.     By  the  Mexican  paintings  and  symbols, 
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rude  as  they  were,  more  knowledge  of  remote  transac- 
tions seems  to  have  been  conveyed  than  the  Peruvians 
could  derive  from  their  boasted  quipos. 

Very  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute  details 
which  have  been  given  of  the  exploits,  the  battles,  the 
conquests,  and  private  character,  of  the  early  Peruvian 
monarchs.  We  can  rest  upon  nothing  in  their  story 
as  authentic,  but  a  few  facts  so  interwoven  in  the 
system  of  religion  and  policy,  as  preserved  the  memory 
of  them  from  being  lost ;  and  upon  the  description  of 
such  customs  and  institutions  as  continued  in  force  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  fell  under  the  immediate 
observation  of  the  Spaniards.  By  attending  carefully 
to  these,  and  endeavouring  to  separate  them  from  what 
appears  to  be  fabulous,  or  of  doubtful  authority,  I 
have  laboured  to  form  an  idea  of  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment and  manners. 

The  people  of  Peru,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
had  not  advanced  beyond  the  rudest  form  of  savage 
life,  when  Manco  Capac,  and  his  consort  Mama 
Ocollo,  appeared  to  instruct  and  civilize  them.  Who 
these  extraordinary  personages  were,  whether  they 
imported  their  system  of  legislation  and  knowledge  of 
arts  from  some  country  more  improved,  or,  if  natives 
of  Peru,  how  they  acquired  ideas  so  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  people  whom  they  addressed,  are  circum- 
stances with  respect  to  which  the  Peruvian  tradition 
conveys  no  information.  Manco  Capac  and  his  consort, 
taking  advantage  of  the  propensity  in  the  Peruvians 
to  superstition,  and  particularly  of  their  veneration  for 
the  sun,  pretended  to  be  children  of  that  glorious 
luminary,  and  to  deliver  their  instructions  in  his  name, 
and  by  authority  from  him.  The  multitude  listened 
and  believed ;  and  in  process  of  time,  the  successors 
of  Manco  Capac  extended  their  dominion  over  all  tiie 
regions  that  stretch  to  the  west  of  the  Andes  from 
Chili  to  Quito,  establishing  in  every  province  their 
peculiar  policy  and  religious  institutions. 

The  most  singular  and  striking  circumstance  in  the 
Peruvian  government  is  the  influence  of  religion  upon 
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its  genius  and  laws :  tbe  whole  system  of  policy  was 
founded  on  religion.  The  inca  appeared  not  only  as 
a  legi^ator,  but  as  the  messenger  of  Heaven.  His 
precepts  were  received  not  merely  as  the  injunctions 
of  a  superior,  but  as  the  mandates  of  the  Deity.  His 
race  was  to  be  held  sacred ;  and  in  order  to  preserve 
it  distinct,  without  being  polluted  by  any  mixture  of 
less  noble  blood,  the  sons  of  Manco  Capac  married 
their  own  sisters,  and  no  person  was  ever  admit- 
ted to  the  throne  who  could  not  claim  it  by  such  a 
pure  descent.  To  those  Children  of  the  Sun,  for  that 
was  the  appellation  bestowed  upon  the  offspring  of  the 
first  inca,  the  people  looked  up  with  the  reverence  due 
to  beings  of  a  superior  order.  They  were  deemed  to 
be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  deity  from 
whom  they  issued,  and  by  him  every  order  of  the 
reigning  inca  was  supposed  to  be  dictated. 

From  those  ideas  two  consequences  resulted.  The 
authority  of  the  inca  was  unlimited  and  absolute,  in 
the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the  words.  Whenever 
the  decrees  of  a  prince  are  considered  as  the  com- 
mands of  the  Divinity,  it  is  not  only  an  act  of  rebel- 
lion, but  of  impiety,  to  dispute  or  oppose  his  will. 
Obedience  becomes  a  duty  of  religion ;  and  as  it 
would  be  profane  to  control  a  monarch  who  is  be- 
lieved to  be  under  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and  pre- 
sumptuous to  advise  him,  nothing  remains  but  to 
submit  with  implicit  respect. 

Another  consequence  of  establishing  government  in 
Peru  on  the  foundation  of  religion  was,  that  all  crimes 
were  punished  capitally.  They  were  not  considered 
as  transgressions  of  human  laws,  but  as  insults  offered 
to  the  Deity.  Each,  without  any  distinction  between 
such  as  were  slight  and  such  as  were  atrocious,  called 
for  vengeance,  and  could  be  expiated  only  by  the 
blood  of  the  offender.  Among  a  people  of  corrupted 
morals,  maxims  of  jurisprudence  so  severe  and  unre- 
lenting, by  rendering  men  ferocious  and  desperate, 
would  be  more  apt  to  multiply  crimes  than  to  restrain 
them.     But  the  Peruvians,  of  simple  manners  and 
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unsuspicious  faith,  were  held  in  such  awe  by  this 
rigid  discipline,  that  the  number  of  offenders  was  ex- 
tremely small.  Veneration  for  monarchs,  enlightened 
and  directed,  as  they  believed,  by  the  divinity  whom 
they  adored,  prompted  them  to  their  duty  :  the  dread 
of  punishment,  which  they  were  taught  to  consider  as 
unavoidable  vengeance  inflicted  by  offended  Heaven, 
withheld  them  from  evil. 

The  system  of  superstition  on  which  the  incas  in- 
grafted their  pretensions  to  such  high  authority,  was 
of  a  genius  very  different  from  that  established  among 
the  Mexicans.  Manco  Capac  turned  the  veneration 
of  his  followers  entirely  towards  natural  objects.  The 
Sun,  as  the  great  source  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fertility 
in  the  creation,  attracted  their  principal  homage.  The 
Moon  and  Stars,  as  co-operating  with  him,  were  en 
titled  to  secondary  honours.  They  offered  to  the  sun 
a  part  of  those  productions  which  his  genial  warmth 
had  called  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and 
reared  to  maturity.  They  sacrificed,  as  an  oblation  of 
gratitude,  some  of  the  animals  which  were  indebted  to 
his  influence  for  nourishment.  But  the  incas  never 
stained  his  altars  with  human  blood,  nor  could  they 
conceive  that  their  beneficent  father,  the  sun,  would 
be  delighted  with  such  horrid  victims.  Thus  the 
Peruvians,  unacquainted  with  those  barbarous  rites 
which  extinguish  sensibility,  and  suppress  the  feelings 
of  nature  at  the  sight  of  human  sufferings,  were  formed, 
by  the  spirit  of  the  superstition  which  they  had  adopted, 
to  a  national  character  more  gentle  than  that  of  any 
people  in  America. 

Even  the  wars  in  which  the  incas  engaged  were 
carried  on  with  a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of 
other  American  nations.  They  fought  not,  like  sa- 
vages, to  destroy  and  to  exterminate ;  or,  like  the 
Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirsty  divinities  with  human 
sacrifices.  They  conquered,  m  order  to  reclaim  and 
civilize  the  vanquished,  and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  institutions  and  arts.  Prisoners  seem  not 
to  have  been  exposed  to  the  insults  and  tortures  which 
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were  their  lot  in  overy  other  ptrt  of  the  New  World. 
The  incat  took  the  people  wboin  they  subdued  under 
their  jprotectum,  and  aamitted  them  to  a  participation 
of  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their  orig[inal  sub- 
jects. This  practice,  so  repugnant  to  American  fero- 
city, and  resembling  the  humanity  of  the  most  polished 
nations,  must  be  ascribed,  like  other  peculiarities  which 
we  have  observed  in  the  Peruvian  manners,  to  the 
genius  of  their  religion. 

The  state  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  less  singular 
than  that  of  relieion,  and  contributed,  likewise,  to- 
wards giving  a  mild  turn  of  character  to  the  people. 
All  the  lands  capable  of  coltivatioo  were  divided  mto 
three  shares.  One  was  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and 
the  product  of  it  was  applied  to  the  erection  of  temples, 
and  furnishing  what  was  requisite  towards  celebrating 
the  public  rites  of  religion.  The  second  belonged  to 
the  inca,  and  was  set  apart  as  the  provision  made  by 
the  community  for  the  support  of  government.  The 
third  and  largest  share  was  reserved  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  people,  among  whom  it  was  parcelled 
out.  Neither  mdividuals,  however,  nor  communities, 
had  a  right  of  exclusive  property  in  the  portion  set 
apart  for  their  use.  They  possessed  it  only  for  a  year, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  a  new  division  was  made, 
in  proportion  to  the  rank,  the  number,  and  exigencies 
of  each  family.  All  those  lands  were  cultivated  by 
the  joint  industry  of  the  community.  Each  individual 
felt  his  connexion  with  those  around  him,  and  knew 
that  he  depended  on  their  friendly  aid  for  what  in- 
crease he  was  to  reap.  A  state  thus  constituted  may 
be  considered  as  one  great  family,  in  which  the  union 
of  the  members  was  so  complete,  and  the  exchange 
of  good  offices  so  perceptible,  as  to  create  stronger 
attachment,  and  to  bind  man  to  man  in  closer  inter- 
course, than  subsisted  under  any  other  form  of  society 
established  in  America.  From  this  resulted  gentle 
manners  and  mild  virtues  unknown  in  the  savage  state, 
and  with  which  the  Mexicans  were  little  acquainted. 

But,  though  the  institutions  of  the  incas  were  so 
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framed  as  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  affection  anioDsr 
their  subjects,  there  was  great  inequality  in  their  con- 
dition. The  distinction  of  ranks  was  fully  established 
in  Peru.  A  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  under  the 
denomination  of  YanaconaSt  were  held  in  a  state  of 
servitude.  Their  garb  and  houses  were  of  a  form 
different  from  those  of  freemen.  Like  the  Tamenes  of 
Mexico,  they  were  employed  in  carrying  burdens, 
and  in  performing  every  other  work  of  drudgery. 
Next  to  them  in  rank,  were  such  of  the  people  as 
were  free,  but  distingubhed  by  no  official  or  hereditary 
honours.  Above  them  were  raised  those  whom  the 
Spaniards  call  OrejoneSf  from  the  ornaments  worn  in 
their  ears.  They  formed  what  may  be  denominated 
the  order  of  nobles,  and  in  peace  as  well  as  war 
held  every  office  of  power  or  trust.  At  the  head  of 
all  were  the  children  of  the  sun,  who,  by  their  high 
descent  and  peculiar  privileges,  were  as  much  exalted 
above  the  orejones,  as  these  were  elevated  above  the 
people. 

In  Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  necessity 
in  social  life,  was  more  extensive,  and  carried  on  with 
greater  skill,  than  in  any  part  of  America.  The 
quantity  of  soil  under  cultivation  was  not  left  to  the 
discretion  of  individuals,  but  regulated  by  public  au- 
thority, in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  com- 
munity. Even  the  calamity  of  an  unfruitful  season 
was  but  little  felt,  for  the  product  of  the  lands  conse- 
crated to  the  sun,  as  well  as  those  set  apart  for  the 
incas,  being  deposited  in  the  Tambos,  or  public  store- 
houses, it  remained  there  as  a  stated  provision  for 
times  of  scarcity.  As  the  extent  of  cultivation  was 
determined  with  such  provident  attention  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  state,  the  invention  and  industry  of  the 
Peruvians  were  called  forth  toextraordinarv  exertions, 
by  certain  defects  peculiar  to  their  climate  and  soil. 
All  the  vast  rivers  that  flow  from  the  Andes  take  their 
course  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Peru  is 
watered  only  by  some  streams  which  rush  down  from 
the  mountains  like  torrents.     A  great  part  of  the  low 
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country  ■  wioAf  tnd  barren,  and  never  refreshed  witfi 
rain.  In  ordor  to  render  inch  an  onpromising  regioa 
fertile,  the  ingennity  of  the  PeruTians  bad  recourse  to 
variooB  eipedientB.  By  .  means  of  artificial  canals, 
eondncted  with  much  patience  and  considerable  art, 
from  the  torrents  that  poared  across  their  country, 
they  conveyed  a  regular  supply  of  moisture  to  their 
fields.  They  enriched  the  soil  by  manuring  it  with  the 
dung  of  sea-fowls,  of  which  they  found  an  inexhausti- 
ble store  on  all  ^the  islands  scattered  along  the  coasts. 
The  nse  of  the  plough,  indeed,  was  unknown  to  the 
Peruvians.  They  turned  up  the  earth  with  a  kind  of 
'mattock  of  hard  wood.  Nor  was  this  labour  deemed 
so  degrading  as  to  be  devolved  wholly  upon  the  women. 
Both  sexes  joined  in  performing  this  necessary  work. 
Even  the  children  of  the  sun  set  an  example  of  in- 
dustry, by  cultivating  a  field  near  Cuzco  with  tiieir 
own  hands,  and  they  dignified  this  function  by  deno- 
minating it  their  triumph  over  the  earth. 

The  superior  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is  obvious, 
likewise,  in  the  construction  of  their  houses  and  pub- 
lic buildings.  In  the  extensive  plains  which  stretch 
along  the  Pacific  ocean,  where  the  sky  is  perpetually 
serene,  and  the  climate  mild,  their  houses  were  very 
properly  of  a  fabric  extremely  slight ;  in  the  higher 
regions,  where  rain  falls,  where  the  vicissitude  of  sea- 
sons is  known,  and  their  rigour  felt,  houses  were  con- 
structed with  greater  solidity.  But  it  was  in  the  temples 
consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  in  the  buildings  destined 
for  the  residence  of  their  monarchs,  that  the  Peru- 
vians displayed  the  utmost  extent  of  their  art  and  con- 
trivance. The  descriptions  of  them  by  such  of  the 
Spanish  writers  as  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplat- 
ing them,  while  in  some  measure  entire,  might  have 
appeared  highly  exaggerated,  if  the  ruins  which  still 
remain  did  not  vouch  the  truth  of  their  relations.  The 
temple  of  Pachacamac,  together  with  a  palace  of  the 
inca,  and  a  fortress,  were  so  connected  together  as  to 
form  one  great  structure,  above  half  a  league  in  cir- 
cuit.    In  this  prodigious  pile,  the  same  singular  taste 
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in  building  is  conspicuous  as  in  other  works  of  the 
Peruvians.  As  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  the  pulley,  and  other  mechanical  powers,  and  could 
not  elevate  the  large  stones  and  bricks  which  they 
employed  in  building  to  any  considerable  height,  the 
walls  of  this  edifice,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  made 
their  greatest  effort  towards  magnificence,  did  not  rise 
above  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  Though  they 
had  not  discovered  the  use  of  mortar,  or  of  any  other 
cement  in  building,  the  bricks  or  stones  were  joined 
with  so  much  nicety,  that  the  seams  can  hardly  be 
discerned.  The  apartments,  as  far  as  the  distribution 
of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  ruins,  were  ill-disposed, 
and  afforded  little  accommodation.  There  was  not  a 
single  window  in  any  part  of  the  building ;  and  as  no 
light  could  enter  but  by  the  door,  all  the  apartments 
of  largest  dimensions,  must  either  have  been  perfectly 
dark,  or  illuminated  by  some  other  means.  But  with 
all  these,  and  many  other  imperfections  that  might  be 
mentioned  in  their  art  of  building,  the  works  of  the 
Peruvians  which  still  remain,  must  be  considered  as 
stupendous  efforts  of  a  people  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  iron,  and  convey  to  us  a  high  idea  of  the  power 
possessed  by  their  ancient  monarchs. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  noblest  or  most  use- 
ful works  of  the  incas.  The  two  great  roads  from 
Cuzco  to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninterrupted  stretch 
above  fifteen  hundred  miles,  are  entitled  to  still  higher 
praise.  I'he  one  was  conducted  through  the  interior 
and  mountainous  country,  the  other  through  the  plains 
on  the  sea-coast.  From  the  language  of  admiration 
in  which  some  of  the  early  writers  express  their 
astonishment  when  they  first  viewed  those  roads,  one 
might  be  led  to  compare  this  work  of  the  incas  to  the 
famous  military  ways  which  remain  as  monuments  of 
the  Roman  power ;  but  in  a  country  where  there  was 
no  tame  animal  except  the  llama,  which  was  never 
used  for  draught,  and  but  little  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
where  the  high  roads  were  seldom  trod  by  any  but  a 
human  foot,  no  great  degree  of  labour  or  art  was  re- 
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qiuule  in  foniiio|^  them.  The  Peruvian  roads  were 
milj  fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  and  in  many  places  so 
sUgntly  formed,  that  time  has  efiaced  eveiy  vestige  of 
the  conne  in  which  they  ran.  In  the  low  country, 
little  more,  seems  to  have  been  done  than  to  plant 
trees,  or  to  fix  posts  at  certain  intervals,  in  order  to 
mark  the  proper  route  to  travellers.  'To  open  a  path 
through  tne  mountainous  country  was  a  more  ardu- 
ous task.  Eminences  were  levelled,  and  hollows 
filled  up,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  road  it  was 
fenced  with  a  bank  of  turf.  At  proper  distances, 
tambos,  or  storehouses,  were  erected  for  the  accom- 
modatbn  of  the  inca  and  his  attendants,  in  their  pro- 
gress through  his  dominions.  From  the  manner  in 
Which  the  r«>ad  was  originally  formed  in  this  higher 
and  more  impervious  region,  it  has  proved  more 
durable;  and  though,  from  the  inattention  of  the 
Spaniards  to  every  object  but  that  of  working  their 
mines,  nothing  has  been  done  towards  keeping  it  in 
repair,  its  course  may  still  be  traced.  Such  was  the 
celebrated  road  of  the  incas  ;  and  even  from  this  de- 
scription, divested  of  every  circumstance  of  manifest 
exaggeration,  or  of  suspicious  aspect,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  striking  proof  of  an  extraordinary  progress 
in  improvement  and  policy. 

The  formation  of  those  roads  introduced  another 
improvement  in  Peru  equally  unknown  over  all  the 
rest  of  America.  In  its  course  from  south  to  north, 
the  road  of  the  incas  was  intersected  by  all  the  torrents 
which  roll  from  the  Andes  towards  the  Western  ocean. 
From  the  rapidity  of  their  course,  as  well  as  from  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  their  inundation,  these  were 
not  fordable.  Some  expedient,  however,  was  to  be 
found  for  passing  them.  The  Peruvians,  from  their 
unacquaintance  with  the  use  of  arches,  and  their  in- 
ability to  work  in  wood,  could  not  construct  bridges 
either  of  stone  or  timber,  fiut  necessity,  the  parent 
of  invention,  suggested  a  device  which  supplied  that 
defect.  They  formed  cables  of  great  strength,  by 
twisting  together  some  of  the  pliable  withes  or  osiers, 
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with  which  their  country  abounds ;  six  of  these  cables 
they  stretched  across  the  stream  parallel  to  one  an- 
other, and  made  them  fast  on  each  side.  These  they 
bound  firmly  together,  by  interweaving  smaller  ropes 
so  close  as  to  form  a  compact  piece  of  net-work, 
which  being  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  earth, 
they  passed  alorlf  it  with  tolerable  security.  Proper 
persons  were  appointed  to  attend  at  each  bridge,  to 
keep  it  in  repair,  and  to  assist  passengers. 

Nor  were  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  the  Peruvians 
confined  solely  to  objects  of  essential  utility.  They 
had  made  some  progress  in  arts,  which  may  be  called 
elegant.  They  obtained  gold  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  Mexicans,  by  searching  in  the  channels  of 
rivers,  or  washing  the  earth  in  which  particles  of  it 
were  contained.  But  in  order  to  procure  silver,  they 
exerted  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  skill  and  inven- 
tion; they  hollowed  deep  caverns  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  the  sides  of  mountains,  and  emptied  such 
veins  as  did  not  dip  suddenly  beyond  their  reach.  In 
other  places,  where  the  vein  lay  near  the  surface,  they 
dug  pits  to  such  a  depth,  that  the  person  who  worked 
below  could  throw  out  the  ore,  or  hand  it  up  in  bas- 
kets. They  had  discovered  the  art  of  smelting  and 
refining  this,  either  by  the  simple  application  of  fire, 
or,  where  the  ore  was  more  stubborn,  and  impregnated 
with  foreign  substances,  by  placing  it  in  small  ovens 
or  furnaces,  on  high  grounds,  so  artificially  constructed, 
that  the  draught  of  air  performed  the  function  of  a 
bellows,  an  engine  with  which  they  were  totally  un- 
acquainted. By  this  simple  device,  the  purer  ores 
were  smelted  with  facility,  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  Peru  was  so  considerable,  that  many  of  the  utensils 
employed  in  the  functions  of  common  Ufe  were  made 
of  it.  Several  of  those  vessels  and  trinkets  are  said  to 
have  merited  no  small  degree  of  estimation,  on  account 
of  the  neatness  of  the  workmanship,  as  well  as  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  materials. 

But  notwithstanding  so  many  particulars  which 
seem  to  indicate  a  high  degree  of  improvement  in 
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Pern,  other  circmnstances  occur  that  suggest  the  idea 
of  8  society  still  in  the  first  stages  of  its  tranation  from 
barbarism  to  ciYilization.  In  all  the  domioioQs  of  the 
incas,  Cuzco  was  the  only  place  that  had  the  appear- 
ance, or  was  entitled  to  the  name,  of  a  city.  Every 
where  else  the  people  lived  mostly  in  detached  habita- 
tions, dispersed  over  the  country,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
settled  together  in  small  villages. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  imperfect  .union,  the 
separation  of  profesdons  in  Peru  was  not  so  complete 
as  among  the  Mexicans.  All  the  arts,  accordingly, 
which  were  of  daily  and  indispensable  utility,  were 
ezercised  by  every  Peruvian  indiscriminately.  None 
bat  the  artists  employed  in  works  of  mere  curiosity,  or 
ornament,  constituted  a  se|»arate  order  of  men,  or  were 
distinguished  from  other  citizens. 

From  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another  conse- 
quence followed.  There  was  little  commercial  inter- 
course among  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  empire. 
In  the  towns  of  the  Mexican  empire,  stated  markets 
were  held,  and  whatever  could  supply  any  want  or 
desire  of  man  was  an  object  of  commerce.  But  in 
Peru,  from  the  singular  mode  of  dividing  property, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  people  were  settled, 
there  was  hardly  any  species  of  commerce  carried  on 
between  different  provmces,  and  the  community  was 
less  acquainted  with  that  active  intercourse,  which  is 
at  once  a  bond  of  union,  and  an  incentive  to  im- 
provement. 

But  the  unwarlike  spirit  of  the  Peruvians  was  the 
most  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  most  fatal,  defect  in 
their  character.  The  greater  part  of  the  rude  nations 
of  America  opposed  their  invaders  with  undaunted 
ferocity,  though  with  little  conduct  or  success.  1'he 
Mexicans  maintained  the  struggle  in  defence  of  their 
liberties  with  such  persevering  fortitude,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  Spaniards  triumphed  over  them. 
Peru  was  subdued  at  once,  and  almost  without  resist- 
ance ;  and  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of  re- 
gaining their  freedom,  and  of  crushing  their  oppressors, 
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were  lost  through  the  timidity  of  the  people.  Though 
the  traditional  history  of  the  Peruvians  represents  all 
the  incas  as  warlike  princes,  frequently  at  the  head  of 
armies,  which  they  led  to  victory  and  conquest ;  few 
symptoms  of  such  a  martial  spirit  appear  in  any  of 
their  operations  subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  the  Spa- 
niards. This  unwarlike  character  has  descended  to 
their  posterity.  The  Indians  of  Peru  are  now  more 
tame  and  depressed  than  any  people  of  America. 
Their  feeble  spirits,  relaxed  in  lifeless  inaction,  seem 
hardly  capable  of  any  bold  or  manly  exertion. 

But,  besides  those  capital  defects  in  the  political 
state  of  Peru,  some  detached  circumstances  and  facts 
occur  in  the  Spanish  writers,  which  discover  a  con- 
siderable remainder  of  barbarity  in  their  manners.  A 
cruel  custom,  that  prevailed  in  some  of  the  most  sa- 
vage tribes,  subsisted  among  the  Peruvians.  On  the 
death  of  the  incas,  and  of  other  eminent  persons,  a 
considerable  number  of  their  attendants  were  put  to 
death,  and  interred  around  their  guacas,  that  they 
might  appear  in  the  next  world  with  their  former 
dignity,  and  be  served  with  the  same  respect.  On  the 
death  of  Huona-Capac,  the  most  powerful  of  their 
monarchs,  above  a  thousand  victims  were  doomed  to 
accompany  him  to  the  tomb.  In  another  particular 
their  manners  appear  to  have  been  more  barbarous 
than  those  of  most  rude  tribes.  Though  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  fire  in  preparing  maize,  and  other 
vegetables,  for  food,  they  devoured  both  flesh  and  fish 
perfectly  raw,  and  astonished  the  Spaniards  with  a 
practice  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  all  civilized  people. 

But  though  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  possessions  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World,  which,  on  account  both  of 
their  ancient  and  present  state,  have  attracted  the 
greatest  attention,  her  other  dominions  there  are  far 
from  being  inconsiderable,  either  in  extent  or  value  : 
instead,  however,  of  entering  into  a  detail,  which, 
from  the  similarity- of  the  transactions,  would  appear 
almost  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  related, 
1  shall  satisfy  myself  with  such  a  view  of  those  pro- 
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▼inces  of  the  Spvush  empire  in  America,  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  mentioned,  as  may  conYey  to  my 
readers  an  adequate  idea  of  its  greatness,  fertility,  and 
opulence. 

I  begin  with  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  two 
ereat  monarchies,  of  whose  history  and  institutions  I 
nave  given  some  account,  and  shall  then  briefly  de- 
scribe the  other  districts  of  Spanish  America.    The 
jurisdiction  of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends  over 
several  provinces,  which  were  not  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  Mexicans.    The  countries  of  Cinaloa 
and  Sonora,  that  stretch  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Vermilion  sea,  or  gulf  of  California,  as  well  as  the 
immense  kingdoms  of  New  Navarre  and  New  Mexico, 
which  bend  towards  the  west  and  north,  did  not 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Montezuma,  or  his 
predecessors.   These  regions,  not  inferior  in  magnitude 
to  all  the  Mexican  empire,  were  reduced,  some  to  a 
greater,  others  to  a  less,  degree  of  subjection  to  the 
Spanish  yoVe.     The  number  of  Spaniards  settled  in 
those  vast  countries  is  indeed  so  small,  that  they  may 
be  said  to  have  subdued  rather  than  to  have  occupied 
them.     But  if  the  population  in  their  ancient  esta- 
blishments in  America  shall  continue  to  increase,  they 
may  gradually  spread  over  those  provinces,  of  which, 
however  inviting,  they  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
take  full  possession. 

One  circumstance  may  contribute  to  the  speedy 
population  of  some  districts.  Very  rich  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  have  been  discovered,  both  in  Sonora  and 
Cinaloa.  Wherever  these  are  opened,  and  worked 
with  success,  a  multitude  of  people  resort.  In  order 
to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  cultivation 
must  be  increased,  artisans  of  various  kinds  must 
assemble,  and  industry  as  well  as  wealth  will  be  gra- 
dually diffused. 

The  peninsula  of  California,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Vermilion  sea,  seems  to  have  been  less  known  to 
the  ancient  Mexicans  than  the  provinces  whicli  1 
have  mentioned.     It  was  discovered  by  Cortes  in  the 
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year  1536.  During  a  long  period  it  continued  to  be 
so  little  frequented,  that  even  its  form  was  unknown, 
and  in  roost  charts  it  was  represented  as  an  island, 
not  as  a  peninsula. 

At  length,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the 
Spanish  dominions,  the  court  of  Madrid  appointed 
Don  Joseph  Galvez,  whose  abilities  afterwards  raised 
him  to  the  high  rank  of  minister  for  the  Indies,  to 
visit  California.  His  account  of  the  country  was  fa- 
vourable ;  he  fou-nd  the  pearl-fishery  on  its  coasts  to 
be  valuable,  and  he  discovered  mines  of  gold  of  a 
very  promising  appearance.  From  its  vicinity  to 
Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  popu- 
lation of  these  provinces  shall  increase  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  supposed,  California  may,  by  degrees, 
receive  from  them  such  a  recruit  of  inhabitants,  as  to 
be  no  longer  reckoned  among  the  desolate  and  use- 
less districts  of  the  Spanish  empire. 

On  the  east  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Honduras  are 
comprehended  in  the  government  of  New  Spain, 
though  anciently  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  empire.  These  large 
provinces,  stretching  from  the  bay  of  Canipeachy 
beyond  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  do  not,  like  the  other 
territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  derive  their 
value  either  from  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  or  the 
richness  of  their  mines ;  but  they  produce,  in  greater 
abundance  than  any  part  of  America,  the  logwood- 
tree,  which,  in  dying  some  colours,  is  so  far  preferable 
to  any  other  material,  that  the  consumption  of  it  in 
Europe  is  considerable,  and  it  has  become  an  article 
in  commerce  of  great  value. 

Still  farther  east  than  Honduras  lie  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua,  which  likewise 
belong  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  ;  but  both 
have  been  so  much  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
are  apparently  of  such  small  value,  that  they  merit 
no  particular  attention. 

The  most  important  province  depending  on  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru  is  Chili.     The  incas  had  esta- 
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Uished  thdr  dominion  in  some  of  its  northern  districts  ; 
hot  in  the  greater  wt  of  the  country,  its  gallaot  and 
high-spirit^  inhabitants  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence. The  Spaniards,  allured  hy  the  fame  of  its 
opulence,  early  attempted  the  conquest  of  it  under 
Diego  Almagro ;  and  after  his  death,  Pedro  de  Val- 
divia  resumed  the  design.    By  degrees,  all  the  chara- 

gatgn  country  along  the  coast  was  subjected  to  the 
panish  dominion.  The  mountainous  country  is  still 
possessed  by  the  Puelches,  Araucos,  and  other  tribes 
of  its  original  inhabitants,  formidable  neighbours  to 
the  Spaniards ;  with  whom,  during  the  course  of  two 
centuries,  they  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  almost 
perpetual  hostility,  suspended  only  by  a  few  intervals 
of  insecure  peace. 

That  part  of  Chili,  then,  which  may  properly  be 
deemed  a  Spanish  province,  is  a  narrow  aistrict,  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  from  the  desert  of  Atacamas 
to  the  island  of  Chiloe,  above  nine  hundred  miles. 
Its  climate  is  the  most  delicious  in  the  New  World, 
and  is  hardly  equalled  by  that  of  any  region  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  so 
mild  and  equable,  that  the  Spaniards  give  it  the  pre- 
ference to  that  of  the  southern  provinces  in  their 
native  country.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  corresponds 
with  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  and  is  wonderfully 
accommodated  to  European  productions.  Nor  has 
nature  exhausted  her  bounty  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  she  has  stored  its  bowels  with  riches.  Valu- 
able mines  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  copper,  and  of  lead, 
have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  it. 

A  country  distinguished  by  so  many  blessings,  we 
may  be  apt  to  conclude,  would  early  become  a  fa- 
vourite station  of  the  Spaniards,  and  must  have  been 
cultivated  with  peculiar  predilection  and  care.  Instead 
of  this,  a  great  part  of  it  remains  unoccupied.  In  all 
this  extent  of  country,  there  are  not  above  eighty 
thousand  white  inhabitants,  and  about  three  times 
that  number  of  negroes  and  people  of  a  mixed  race. 
The  most  fertile  soil  in  America  lies  uncultivated,  aud 
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some  of  its  most  promising  mines  remain  unwrought. 
Strange  as  this  neglect  of  the  Spaniards  to  avail 
themselves  of  advantages  which  seemed  to  court  their 
acceptance  may  appear,  the  causes  of  it  can  be  traced. 
The  only  intercourse  of  Spain  with  its  colonies  in  the 
South  sea,  was  carried  on  during  two  centuries  by 
the  annual  fleet  to  Porto-Bello.  All  the  produce  of 
these  colonies  was  shipped  in  the  ports  of  Callao  or 
Africa  in  Peru,  for  Panama,  and  carried  from  thence 
across  the  isthmus.  All  the  commodities  which  they 
received  from  the  mother-country  were  conveyed  from 
Panama  to  the  same  harbours.  Thus  both  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  Chili  passed  through  the  hands 
of  merchants  settled  in  Peru.  These  had  of  course  a 
profit  on  each  ;  and  in  both  transactions  the  Chilese 
felt  their  own  subordination  ;  and  having  no  direct 
intercourse  with  the  parent  state,  they  depended  upon 
another  province  for  the  disposal  of  their  productions, 
as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  their  wants.  Under  such 
discouragements,  population  could  not  increase,  and 
industry  was  destitutie  of  one  chief  incitement.  But 
now  that  Spain  has  adopted  a  new  system,  and  car- 
ries on  her  commerce  with  the  colonies  in  the  South 
sea,  by  ships  which  go  round  Cape  Horn,  a  direct 
intercourse  is  opened  between  Chili  and  the  mother- 
country.  Though  the  new  system  has  been  esta- 
blished only  a  few  years,  those  effects  of  it  begin  al- 
ready to  be  observed.  If  it  shall  be  adhered  to  with 
any  steadiness  for  half  a  century,  one  may  venture  to 
foretell,  that  population,  industry,  and  opulence,  will 
advance  in  this  province  with  rapid  progress. 

To  the  east  oi  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of  Tucu- 
man  and  Rio  de  la  Plata  border  on  Chili,  and  like  it 
were  dependent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru.  These 
regions  of  immense  extent  stretch  in  length  from  north 
to  south  above  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth 
more  than  a  thousand.  This  country,  which  is  larger 
than  most  European  kingdoms,  naturally  forms  itself 
into  two  great  divisions,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other 
on  the  south  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.     The  former  com- 
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prehends  Faiaguay,  the  femous  missioDS  of  the  Je- 
suits, and  several  other  districts.  I  shall  reserve 
my  account  of  this  northern  division,  until  I  enter 
upon  the  history  of  Portuguese  America,  with  which 
it  is  intimately  conne€ted.*  The  latter  division  of 
the  province  contains  the  governments  of  Tucumaa 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  these  I  shall  at  present 
confine  my  observations. 

^  The  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  America  by  the 
river  De  la  Plata ;  and  thoogn  a  succession  of  cruel 
disasters  befell  them  in  their  early  attempts  to  esta- 
blish their  dominion  in  h,  they  were  encouraged  to 
persbt  in  the  desien,  at  first  by  the  hopes  of  discover- 
ug  mines  in  the  mterior  country,  and  afterwards  by 
the  necesaty  of  occupying  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
other  nation  from  settling  there,  and  penetrating  by 
thb  route  into  their  rich  possessions  in  Peru.  But 
except  at  Buenos  Ayres,  they  have  made  no  settle- 
ment of  any  consequence  in  all  the  vast  space  which 
1  have  mentioned.  There  are  indeed,  scattered  over 
it,  a  few  places  on  which  they  have  bestowed  the 
name  of  towns,  and  to  which  they  have  endeavoured 
to  add  some  dignity,  by  erecting  them  into  bishoprics  ; 
but  they  are  no  better  than  paltry  villages,  each  with 
two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants. 

All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World, 
the  islands  excepted,  of  whose  discovery  .and  reduc- 
tion I  have  formerly  given  an  account,  are  compre- 
hended under  two  great  divisions  j  the  former  deno- 
minated the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  the  provinces 
of  which  stretch  along  the  Atlantic,  from  the  eastern 
frontier  of  New  Spain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  ; 
the  latter,  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  situated  in 
the  interior  country.  With  a  short  view  of  these  I 
shall  dose  this  part  of  my  work. 

*  Dr.  Rol)ert«on  frequently  alludes  to  evenU,  which  he  says  sliall 
be  more  fully  mentioned  in  the  history  of  British  or  Forturuese  America, 
but  he  was  prevented  by  various  causes  from  fultillinf^  his  original  in- 
tention: ail  he  wrote  on  British  America  is  the  histoi7  of  Virginia  niid 
New  England,  and  the  history  of  Portuguese  America  he  did  not  even 
comnience. 
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To  the  east  of  Veragua,  the  last  province  subject 
to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  lies  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 
Though  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  continent  that  the 
Spaniards  first  began  to  plant  colonies,  they  have 
made  no  considerable  progress  in  peopling  it.  As 
the  country  is  extremely  mountainous,  deluged  with 
rain  during  a  good  part  of  the  year,  remarkably  un- 
healthful,  and  contains  no  mines  of  great  value,  the 
Spaniards  would  probably  have  abandoned  it  alto- 
gether, if  they  had  not  been  allured  to  continue  by 
the  excellence  of  the  harbour  of  Porto- Bello  on  the 
one  sea,  and  that  of  Panama  on  the  other.  These 
have  been  called  the  keys  to  the  communication  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  sea,  between  Spain  and 
her  most  valuable  colonies.  In  consequence  of  this 
advantage,  Panama  has  become  a  considerable  and 
thriving  town.  The  peculiar  noxiousness  of  its  cli- 
mate has  prevented  Porto-Bello  from  increasing  in 
the  same  proportion.  As  the  intercourse  with  the 
settlements  in  the  Pacific  ocean  is  now  carried  on  by 
another  channel,  it  is  probable  that  both  Porto-Bello 
and  Panama  will  decline,  when  no  longer  nourished 
and  enriched  by  that  commerce  to  which  they  were 
indebted  for  their  prosperity,  and  even  their  existence. 

The  provinces  of  Carthas^ena  and  Santa  -Martha 
stretch  to  the  eastward  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  The 
country  still  continues  mountainous,  but  its  valleys 
begin  to  expand,  are  well  watered,  and  extremely 
fertile.  Pedro  de  Heredia  subjected  this  part  of 
America  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  about  the  year  1532. 
It  is  thinly  peopled,  and  of  course  ill  cultivated.  It 
produces,  however,  a  variety  of  valuable  drugs,  and 
some  precious  stones,  particularly  emeralds.  But  its 
chief  importance  is  derived  from  the  harbour  of  Car- 
thagena,  the  safest  and  best  fortified  of  any  in  the 
American  dominions  of  Spain.  In  a  situation  so  fa- 
vourable, commerce  soon  began  to  flourish.  As  early 
as  the  year  1544  it  seems  to  have  been  a  town  of  some 
note.  But  when  Carthagena  was  chosen  as  the  port 
in  which  the  galeons  should  first  begin  to  trade  on 
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their  arrival  ftom  Earope,  and  to  which  they  were 
difected  to  return,  in  order  to  prepare  for  their  voyage 
homeward,  the  ctHomerce  of  its  inhabitants  was  so 
much  favoured  by  this  arrangement,  that  it  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  populous,  opulent,  and  beauti  • 
ful  cities  in  America. 

The  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha  on  the 
east,  was  first  visited  h^  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  in  the  year 
1499;  and  the  Spaniards,  on  their  landing  there, 
having  observed  some  huts  in  an  Indian  village  built 
upon  piles,  in  order  to  raise  them  above  the  stagnated 
water  which  covered  the  plain,  were  led  to  bestow 
upon  it  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice,  by 
their  usual  propensity  to  find  a  resemblance  between 
what  they  discovered  in  America,  and  the  objects 
which  were  familiar  to  them  in  Europe.  They  made 
some  attempts  to  settle  there,  but  with  little  success. 
The  final  reduction  of  the  province  was  accomplislied 
by  means  very  different  from  those  to  which  Spain 
was  indebted  for  its  other  acquisitions  in  the  New 
World.  The  ambition  of  Charles  V.  often  engaged 
him  in  operations  of  such  variety  and  extent,  that  his 
revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of 
carrying  them  into  execution.  Among  other  expe- 
dients for  supplying  the  deficiency  of  his  funds,  he 
had  borrowed  large  sums  from  the  Vehers  of  Augs- 
burg, the  most  opulent  merchants  at  that  time  in 
Europe.  By  way  of  retribution  for  these,  or  in  hopes, 
perhaps,  of  obtaining  a  new  loan,  he  bestowed  upon 
them  the  province  of  Venezuela,  to  be  held  as  an 
hereditary  fief  from  the  crown  of  Castile,  on  condition 
that  within  a  limited  time  they  should  render  them- 
selves masters  of  the  country,  and  establish  a  colony 
there.  Under  the  direction  of  such  persons,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  settlement  would  have 
been  established  on  maxims  very  different  from  those 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  better  calculated  to  encourage 
such  useful  industry  as  mercantile  proprietors  might 
have  known  to  be  the  most  certain  source  of  prosperity 
and  opulence.     But  unfortunately  they  committed 
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the  execution  of  their  plan  to  some  of  those  soldiers 
of  fortune  with  which  Germany  abounded  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  These  adventurers,  impatient  to 
amass  riches,  that  they  might  speedily  abandon  a 
station  which  they  soon  discovered  to  be  very  uncom- 
fortable, instead  of  planting  a  colony  in  order  to 
cultivate  and  improve  the  country,  wandered  from  dis- 
trict to  district  in  search  of  mines,  plundering  the  na- 
tives with  unfeeling  rapacity,  or  oppressing  them  by 
the  imposition  of  intolerable  tasks.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  their  avarice  and  exactions,  in  compari- 
son with  which  those  of  the  Spaniards  were  moderate, 
desolated  the  province  so  completely,  that  it  could 
hardly  afford  them  subsistence,  and  the  Velsers  re- 
linquished a  property  from  which  the  inconsiderate 
conduct  of  their  agents  left  them  no  hope  of  ever  de- 
riving any  advantage.  When  the  wretched  remainder 
of  the  Germans  deserted  Venezuela,  the  Spaniards 
again  took  possession  of  it ;  but  notwithstanding  many 
natural  advantages,  it  is  one  of  their  most  languishing 
and  unproductive  settlements. 

The  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Cumana  are  the 
last  of  the  Spanish  territories  on  this  coast ;  but  in  re- 
lating the  origin  and  operations  of  the  mercantile 
company,  in  which  an  exclusive  right  of  trade  with 
them  has  been  vested,  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  consider  their  state  and  productions. 

The  new  kingdom  of  Granada  is  entirely  an  inland 
country  of  great  extent.  This  important  addition 
was  made  to  the  dominions  of  Spain  about  the  year 
1536,  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar  and  Gonzalo 
Ximenes  de  Quesada,  two  of  the  bravest  and  most 
accomplished  officers  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
America.  It  is  so  far  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  that  though  it  approaches  almost  to  the  equator, 
the  climate  is  remarkably  temperate.  The  fertility  of 
its  valleys  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  richest  districts 
in  America,  and  its  higher  grounds  yield  gold  and 
precious  stones  of  various  kinds.  It  is  not  by  digging 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  that  this  gold  is  found ;  it 
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is  miiiffled  with  the  soil  near  the  sar&ce,  and  sepa- 
rated mMD  it  by  repeated  washing  with  water.  I'his 
operation  is  caniea  on  wholly  by  negro  slaves ;  for 
though  the  chill  subterranean  air  has  l^n  discovered, 
by  experience,  to  be  so  fatal  to  them,  that  they  can- 
not be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  deep  silver 
mines,  the?  'are  more  capable  oi  performing  the  other 
species  of  labour  than  Indians.  As  the  natives  in  the 
new  ldn||dom  of  Granada  are  exempt  from  that  ser- 
▼ice,  which  has  wasted  their  race  so  rapidly  in  other 
parts  of  America,  the  country  is  still  remarkably  po- 
pulous. Some  districts  yield  gold  with  a  wonderful 
profusion,  and  it  is  often  found  in  lar^fe  pepitaa,  or 
grains,  which  manifest  the  abundance  m  which  it  is 
produced.  On  a  rising  ground  near  Pamplona,  single 
labourers  have  collei^ed  in  a  day  what  was  equal  in 
value  to  a  thousand  pesos.  A  late  governor  of  Santa 
Fe  brought  with  him  to  Spain  a  lump  of  pure  gold, 
estimated  to  be  worth  seven  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
sterling.  This,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  and 
finest  specimen  ever  found  in  the  New  World,  is  now 
deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid.  But  with- 
out founding  any  calculation  on  what  is  rare  and  ex- 
traordinary, the  value  of  the  gold  usually  collected 
in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Po- 
payan  and  Choco,  is  of  considerable  amount.  Its 
towns  are  populous  and  flourishing.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  daily 
increases.  Cultivation  and  mdustry  of  various  kinds 
begin  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  prosper.  A  consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on  with  Carthagena,  the  produce 
of  the  mines,  and  other  commodities,  being  conveyed 
down  the  great  river  of  St.  Magdalene  to  that  city. 
On  another  quarter,  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  has 
a  communication  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  river  Ori- 
noco ;  but  the  country  which  stretches  along  its  banks 
towards  the  east,  is  little  known,  and  imperfectly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spaniards. 
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BOOK  Vlll. 

After  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  their 
discoveries  and  conquests  during  more  than  half  a 
century,  I  have  conducted  them  to  that  period  when 
their  authority  was  established  over  almost  all  the  vast 
regions  in  the  New  World  still  subject  to  their  domi- 
nion. The  effect  of  their  settlements  upon  the  coun- 
tries of  which  they  took  possession,  the  maxims  which 
they  adopted  in  forming  their  new  colonies,  the  interior 
structure  and  policy  of  these,  together  with  the  influ- 
ence of  their  progressive  improvement  upon  the  parent 
state,  and  upon  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations, 
are  the  objects  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

The  first  visible  consequence  of  the  establishments 
made  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  was  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  a  degree  equally 
astonishing  and  deplorable.  I  have  already,  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  mentioned  the  disastrous  influence 
under  which  the  connexion  of  the  Americans  with  the 
people  of  our  hemisphere  commenced,  both  in  the 
islands  and  in  several  parts  of  the  continent,  and  have 
touched  upon  various  causes  of  their  rapid  consump- 
tion. Wherever  the  inhabitants  of  America  had  reso- 
lution to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and 
rights,  many  perished  in  the  unequal  contest,  and 
were  cut  off  by  their  fierce  invaders.  But  the  greatest 
desolation  followed  after  the  sword  was  sheathed,  and 
the  conquerors  were  settled  in  tranquillity.  It  was  in 
the  islands,  and  in  those  provinces  of  the  continent 
which  stretch  from  the  gulf  of  Trinidad  to  the  confines 
of  Mexico,  that  the  fatal  effects  of  the  Spanish  do- 
minion were  first  and  most  sensibly  felt.  All  these 
were  occupied  either  by  wandering  tribes  of  hunters, 
or  by  such  as  had  made  but  small  progress  in  cultiva- 
tion and  industry.  When  they  were  compelled  by 
their  new  masters  to  take  up  a  fixed  residence,  and  to 
apply  to  regular  labour;   when  tasks  were  imposed 
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upoa  them  disproportkmed  to  their  ttrangth,  and  were 
exacted  with  unrelenting  severity,  they  possessed  not 
vigoar  either  of  mind  or  of  body  to  sustain  this  unusual 
lo«d  of  oppression.  Deietotion  and  despair  drove 
many  to  end  their  lives  by  violence.  Fatigue  and 
fomine  destroyed  more.  In  all  those  extensive  region*;, 
the  original  race  of  inhabitants  wasted  away ;  in  some 
it  was  totally  extinguished.  In  Mexico,  where  a 
powerful  and  martial  people  distinguished  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Spaniards  by  efforts  of  courage  worthy  of 
a  better  &te,  great  numbers  fell  in  the  iield ;  and 
there,  as  well  as  in  Peru,  still  greater  numbers  perished 
under  the  hardships  of  attending  the  Spanish  armies  in 
their  various  expeditions  and  civil  wars,  worn  out  with 
the  incessant  toil  of  carrying  their  baggage,  provi- 
sions, and  military  stores. 

But  neither  the  rage  nor  cruelty  of  the  Spaniarrls 
was  so  destructive  to  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
as  the  inconsiderate  policy  with  which  they  established 
their  new  settlements.     The  former  were  temporary 
calamities,  fatal  to  individuals :  the  latter  was  a  per- 
manent evil,  which,  with  gradual  consumption,  waffled 
the  nation.    When  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
were  divided  among  the  conquerors,  each  was  eager  to 
obtain  a  district  from  which  he  might  expect  an  in- 
stantaneous recompense  for  all  his  services.    Soldiers, 
accustomed  to  the  carelessness  and  dissipation  of  a 
military  life,  had  neither  industry  to  carry  on  any 
plan  of  regular  cultivation,  nor  patience  to  wait  for  its 
slow  but  certain  returns.     Instead  of  settling  in  the 
valleys  occupied  by  the  natives,  where  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  would  have  amply  rewarded  the  diligence  of 
the  planter,  they  chose  to  fix  their  stations  in  some  of 
the  mountainous  regions,  frequent  both  in  New  Spain 
and  in  Peru.     To  search  for  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
was  the  chief  object  of  their  activity.     The  prospects 
which  this  opens,  and  the  alluring  hopes  which  it 
continually  presents,  correspond  wonderfully  with  t)ie 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure  that  animated  tiie 
first  emigrants  to  America  in  every  part  of  their  con- 
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duct.  In  order  to  push  forward  those  favourite 
projects,  so  many  hands  were  wanted,  tliat  the  service 
of  the  natives  became  indispensably  requisite.  They 
were  accordingly  compelled  to  abandon  their  ancient 
habitations  in  the  plains,  and  driven  in  crowds  to  the 
mountains.  This  sudden  transition  from  the  sultry 
climate  of  the  valleys  to  the  chill  penetrating  air 
peculiar  to  high  lands  in  the  torrid  zone ;  exorbitant 
labour,  scanty  or  unwholesome  nourishment,  and  the 
despondency  occasioned  by  a  species  of  oppression  to 
which  they  were  not  accustomed,  and  of  which  they 
saw  no  end,  affected  them  nearly  as  much  as  their 
less  industrious  countrymen  in  the  islands.  They 
sunk  under  the  united  pressure  of  those  calamities, 
and  melted  away  with  almost  equal  rapidity.  In 
consequence  of  this,  together  with  the  introduction  of 
the  small-pox,  a  malady  unknown  in  America,  and 
extremely  fatal  to  the  natives,  the  number  of  people 
both  in  New  Spain  and  Peru  was  so  much  reduced, 
that  in  a  few  years  the  accounts  of  their  ancient 
population  appeared  almost  incredible. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  depopulation  of 
America,  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  native 
race  still  remains  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  especially 
in  those  parts  which  were  not  exposed  to  the  first  fury 
of  the  Spanisii  arms,  or  desolated  by  the  first  efforts  of 
their  industry,  still  more  ruinous.  In  Guatimala, 
Chiapa,  Nicaragua,  and  the  other  delightful  provinces 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  stretch  along  the  South 
sea,  the  race  of  Indians  is  still  numerous.  Their 
settlements  in  some  places  are  so  populous,  as  to  merit 
the  name  of  cities.  In  the  three  audiences  into  which 
New  Spain  is  divided,  there  are  at  least  two  millions 
of  Indians ;  a  pitiful  remnant,  indeed,  of  its  ancient 
population,  but  such  as  still  forms  a  body  of  people 
superior  in  number  to  that  of  all  the  other  inhabitants 
of  this  extensive  country.  In  Peru  several  districts, 
particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  are  occupied 
almost  entirely  by  Indians.  In  other  provinces  they 
are  mingled  with  the  Spaniards,  and  in  many  of  their 
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■ettlements  are  almost  the  only  peraons  who  practise 
the  mechanic  arts,  nnd  fill  moitt  or  the  inferior  stations 
in  society.  As  the  inhabitants  both  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  accustomed  to  a  fixed  residence,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  of  regular  industry,  less  violence  was 
requisite  in  bringing  them  to  some  conformity  with  the 
European  modes  of  civil  life.  But  wherever  the  Spa- 
niards settled  among  the  savage  tribes  of  America, 
their  attempts  to  incorporate  with  them  have  been 
always  fmiuess,  and  often  fotal  to  the  natives.  Im- 
patient of  restraint,  and  disdaining  labour  as  a  mark 
of  aenrility,  they  either  abandoned  their  original  seats, 
and  sought  for  independence  in  mountains  and  forests 
tnaccessibliB  to  their  oppressors,  or  perished  when 
reduced  to  a  state  repugnant  to  their  ancient  ideas 
and  habits.  In  the  distncts  adjacent  to  Carthagena, 
to  Panama,  and  to  Buenos  Ayres,  the  desolation  is 
more  general  than  even  in  those  parts  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  of  which  the  Spaniards  have  taken  most  full 
possession. 

But  the  establishments  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New 
World,  though  fatal  to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were 
made  at  a  period  when  that  monarchy  was  capable  of 
forming  them  to  best  advantage.  By  the  union  of  all 
its  petty  kingdoms,  Spain  was  become  a  powerful 
state,  equal  to  so  great  an  undertaking. 

The  early  interposition  of  the  Spanish  crown,  in 
order  to  regulate  the  policy  and  trade  of  its  colonies, 
is  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  their  progress  from 
that  of  the  colonies  of  any  other  European  nation. 
When  the  Portuguese,  the  English,  and  French  took 
possession  of  the  regions  in  America  which  they  now 
occupy,  the  advantages  which  these  promised  to  yield 
were  so  remote  and  uncertain,  that  their  colonies  were 
suffered  to  struggle  through  a  hard  infancy,  almost 
without  guidance  or  protection  from  the  parent  state. 
But  gold  and  silver,  the  first  productions  of  the  Spanish 
^settlements  in  the  New  World,  were  more  alluring, 

.  '  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  their  mo- 
drchs.     Though  they  had  contributed  little  to  the 
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filled  by  persons  of  sach  abilities  and  merit  as  render 
this  tribanal  extremely  respectable.  In  order  to  check 
an'  usarpation  which  most  have  annihilated  justice 
and  security  in  the  Spanish  colonbs,  by  subjecting 
the  lives  and  property  of  all  to  the  will  of  a  single 
roan,  the  viceroys  have  been  prohibited,  in  the  most 
explicit  terms,  by  repeated  laws,  from  interfering  in 
the  jndicisl  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  audience,  or 
from  delivenng  an  opinion,  or  givinff  a  voice,  with 
respect  to  any  point  litigated  before  tnem.  In  some 
particular  caseR,  in  which  any  question  of  civil  right 
IS  involved,  even  the  political  regulations  of  the  vice- 
roy may  be  brought  under  the  review  of  the  court  of 
audience,  which  in  those  instances  may  be  deemed 
an  intermediate  power  placed  between  him  and  the 
people,  as  a  constitutional  barrier  to  circumscribe  his 
jurisdiction.  But  as  legal  restraints  on  a  person  who 
represents  the  sovereign,  and  is  clothed  with  his  au- 
tiiority,  are  little  suited  to  the  genius  of  Spanish  policy, 
the  hesitation  and  reserve  with  which  it  confers  this 
power  on  the  courts  of  audience  are  remarkable. 
They  may  advise,  they  may  remonstrate ;  but,  in  the 
event  of  a  direct  collision  betv/een  their  opinion  and 
the  will  of  the  viceroy,  what  he  determines  must  be 
carried  into  execution,  and  nothing  remains  for  them 
but  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king  and  the  council 
of  the  Indies.  In  matters  which  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  audiences,  in  the  course  of  their  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction,  as  courts  of  justice,  their  sentences 
are  final  in  every  litigation  concerning  property  of  less 
value  than  six  thousand  pesos  ;  but  when  the  subject 
m  dispute  exceeds  that  sum,  their  decisions  are  subject 
to  review,  and  may  be  carried  by  appeal  before  the 
royal  council  of  the  Indies. 

In  this  council,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the 
monarchy  for  dignity  and  power,  is  vested  the  su- 
preme government  of  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
America.  It  was  first  established  by  Ferdinand,  in 
the  year  1511,  and  brought  into  a  more  perfect  form 
by  Charles  V.,  in  the  year  1524.     Its  jurisdiction 
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of  America  to  Europe.  Even  the  Gommerdal  inters 
course  of  one  colony  with  another  was  ehber  abso- 
lutely probibitedy  or  limited  by  many  jealous  restric- 
tbns.  All  that  America  yields  flows  into  the  ports  of 
Spun :  all  that  it  consumes  must  issue  from  them. 
No  foreigner  can  enter  its  colonies  without  express 
permission  ;  no  v^nel  of  any  foreign  nation  is  received 
mto  their  harbours ;  and  the  pains  of  death,  with  con- 
fiscation of  moveables,  are  oenounced  against  every 
inhabitant  who  presumes  to  trade  with  them.  Thus 
the  colonies  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pujnlage; 
and  by  the  introduction  of  this  commercial  depen- 
dence, a  re6nement  in  policy  of  which  Spain  set  the 
first  example  to  European  nations,  the  supremacy  of 
the  parent  state  hath  been  maintained  over  remote 
colonies  during  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the  Spanish 
monarchs  seem  to  nave  attended  in  forming  their  new 
settlements  in  America.  But  they  could  not  plant 
with  the  same  rapidity  that  they  had  destroyed ;  and 
from  many  concurring  causes,  their  progress  has  been 
extremely  slow  in  filling  up  the  immense  void  which 
their  devastations  had  occasioned.  As  soon  as  the 
rage  for  discovery  and  adventure  began  to  abate,  the 
Spaniards  opened  their  eyes  to  dangers  and  distress 
which  at  first  they  did  not  perceive,  or  had  despised. 
The  numerous  hardships  with  which  the  members  of 
infant  colonies  have  to  struggle ;  the  diseases  of  un- 
wholesome climates  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  Euro- 
peans ;  the  difHculty  of  bringing  a  country  covered 
with  forests  into  culture ;  the  want  of  hands  neces- 
sary for  labour  in  some  provinces,  and  the  slow  re- 
ward of  industry  in  all,  unless  where  the  accidental 
discovery  of  mines  enriched  a  few  fortunate  adven- 
turers, were  evils  universally  felt  and  magnified. 
Discouraged  by  the  view  of  these,  the  spirit  of  mi- 
gration was  so  much  damped,  that  sixty  years  after 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World  the  number  of  Spa- 
niards in  all  its  provinces  is  computed  not  to  have 
exceeded  fifteen  tnousand. 
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to  the  community.  The  pernicious  effects  of  tha» 
radical  errors  in  the  distribution  and  nature  of  pro- 
perty in  the  Spanish  eettlemeots,  are  felt  through 
every  department  of  industry,  and  may  be  considered 
as  OQB  great  cause  of  a  progress  in  population  so 
much  slower  than  that  which  has  token  place  in 
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To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  support  of  the  enor. 

tablishmenl  has  been  a  burden  on  the  Spanish  co- 
lonies, which  has  greatly  retarded  (he  progress  of 
population  and  industry.  As  early  as  the  year  t50], 
the  payment  of  tithes  in  the  colonies  was  enjoined, 
and  the  mode  of  il  regulated  by  law.  To  the  wei^^ht 
of  this  legal  imposition,  the  bigotry  of  (he  American 
Spaniards  has  made  many  voluntary  additions.  From 
their  Bind  delight  in  the  Biternal  pomp  and  parade  of 

Eiaslics  of  every  denomination,  they  have  besloivcd 
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profnM  donativw  on  dnuchMand  monMUriw,  and 
hatv  lupnMfiUbl;^  wMted  a  large  proportiim  of  that 
wealth,  which  might  have  nounShea  and  given  vigour 
to  productive  labour  in  growing  oobniea. 

but  80  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  r^:iott8  of  Ame- 
rica, which  the  Spaniarda  have  occupied,  thai,  -not- 
withstandmgall  the  circumstances  which  have  cheeked 
and  letardra  population,  it  has  gradually  increased, 
and  filled  the  colonies  of  Spain  with  citizens  of  vari- 
ous orders.  Among  these^  the  Spaniards  who  arrive 
from  Europe,  distinp^bed  by  the  name  of  .Chape- 
tonett  are  the  first  m  rank  and  power.  From  the 
jealous  attention  of  the  Spanish  court  to  secure  the 
dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  parent  state,  all 
departments  of  consequence  are  fillea  by  persons  sent 
from  Europe ;  aml,in  order  to  prevent  any  of  dubious 
fidelity  from  being  employed,  each  must  bring  proof 
of  a  clear  descent  from  a  ftimily  of  Old  Christians, 
untainted  with  any  mixture  of  Jewish  or  Mahometan 
blood,  and  never  disgraced  by  any  censure  of  the  in- 
quisition. By  this  conspicuous  predilection  of  the 
court,  the  Chapetones  are  raised  to  such  pre-eminence 
in  America,  that  they  look  down  with  disdain  on  every 
other  order  of  men. 

The  character  and  state  of  the  Creoles,  or  de- 
scendants of  Europeans  settled  in  America,  the  se- 
cond class  of  subjects  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  have 
enabled  the  Chapetones  to  acquire  other  advantages, 
hardly  less  considerable  than  those  which  they  derive 
from  the  partial  favour  of  government. 

The  Creolian  race  are  so  languid  and  unenter- 
prising, that  the  operations  of  an  active  extended 
commerce  would  be  to  them  cumbersome  and  op- 
pressive ;  therefore,  in  almost  every  part  of  America 
they  decline  engaging  in  it.  The  interior  traffic  of 
every  colony,  as  well  as  any  trade  which  is  permitted 
with  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  with  Spain  it- 
self, is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Chapetones ;  who, 
as  the  recompense  of  their  industry,  amass  immense 
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dresa  and  appearance  are  hardly  less  splendid  tlian 
thai  of  their  masters,  whoBe  manners  they  imitate, 
and  whose  passions  they  imbibe.     Elevated  by  ilii: 

periorily  over  the  Indians,  and  treat  them  wiili  sufl- 
msolence  and  scorn,  that  Ihe  antipathy  between  ihi 
two  races  has  become  implacable. 

The  Indians  form  the  last  and  the  most  depre^tei 
order  of  men  in  the  country  which  belonged  lo  ihei. 
ancestors.  I  have  already  liaced  the  progress  of  tin 
Spanish  ideas  vidih  respect  to  the  condition  and  treat 
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ment  of  that  people;  and  have  mentioned  the  most 
important  of  their  more  early  regulations,  concerning 
a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  administration 
of  their  new  dominions.  But  since  the  period  to  which 
I  have  brought  down  the  history  of  America,  the  in- 
formation and  experience  acquired  during  two  cen- 
turies have  enabled  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  such 
improvements  in  this  part  of  its  American  system,  that 
a  short  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians 
may  prove  both  curious  and  interesting. 

By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.  in  1542, 
which  have  been  so  often  mentioned,  the  high  pre- 
tensions of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World,  who 
considered  its  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  whose  service 
they  had  acquired  a  full  right  of  property,  were  finally 
abrogated.  From  that  period,  the  Indians  have  been 
reputed  freemen,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
subjects.  When  admitted  into  this  rank,  it  was  deemed 
just  that  they  should  contribute  towards  the  support 
and  improvement  of  the  society  which  had  adopted 
them  as  members.  But  as  no  considerable  benefit 
could  be  expected  from  the  voluntary  efforts  of  men 
unacquainted  with  regular  industry,  and  averse  to 
labour,  tlie  court  of  Spain  found  it  necessary  to  fix 
and  secure,  by  proper  regulations,  what  it  thought 
reasonable  to  exact  from  them.  With  this  view  an 
annual  tax  was  imposed  upon  every  male  from  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  fifty ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
nature  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  services  which  they 
might  be  required  to  perform,  was  ascertained  with 
precision.  This  tribute  varies  in  different  provinces ; 
but  if  we  take  that  paid  in  New  Spain  as  a  medium, 
its  annual  amount  is  nearly  four  shillings  a  head  ;  no 
exorbitant  sum  in  countries  where,  as  the  source  of 
wealth,  the  value  of  money  is  extremely  low. 

Those  services,  however,  which  can  now  be  legally 
exacted  from  the  Indians  are  very  different  from  the 
tasks  originally  imposed  upon  them.  The  nature  of 
the  work  which  they  must  perform  is  defined,  and  an 
equitable  recompense  is  granted  for  their  labour.    Tiic 
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dians.     They  are  called  out  succesuvely  in  divi 

In  Peru, 


rmed  Mitai,  and  no  person  can  be  compellei 
■    ■■   ■  '    "       -  ■       ailed  01 


inhabitants  in  any 
district.  In  New  Spain,  where  the  Indiana  are  more 
numenms,  it  is  fixed  at  four  in  the  hundred.  In  Pern, 
each  mitn.  or  division,  destined  for  the  mines,  remains 
(here  six  months ;  and  while  engaged  in  this  service, 
a  labourer  never  receives  less  than  two  shillings  a 
day,  and  often  earns  more  than  double  that  sum.  No 
Indian,  residing  at  s  greater  distance  than  thirty  miles 
from  a  mine,  is  included  in  the  mita,  or  division  em. 
ployed  in  working  it ;  nor  are  the  inbabitante  of  the 
low  country  eiposed  now  lo  certain  destruc^on,  as 
they  were  at  first  when  under  the  dominion  of  llie 

warm  climate  lo  the  cold  elevated  regions  where  mine- 
rals abound. 

The   Indiana  who  live  in  the  principal  towns  aic 
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entirely  subject  to  the  Spanish  laws  and  magistrates  : 
but  in  their  own  villages  they  are  governed  by  ca- 
ziques,  some  of  whom  are  the  descendants  of  their 
ancient  lords,  others  are  named  by  the  Spanish  vice- 
roys. For  the  farther  relief  of  men  so  much  exposed 
to  oppression,  the  Spanish  court  has  appointed  an 
officer  in  every  district  with  the  title  of  Protector  of 
the  Indians.  It  is  his  function,  as  the  name  implies, 
to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Indians ;  to  appear  as  their 
defender  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and,  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  his  authority,  to  set  bounds  to  the  encroach- 
ments and  exactions  of  his  countrymen.  A  certain 
portion  of  the  reserved  fourth  of  the  annual  tribute  is 
destined  for  the  salary  of  the  caziques  and  protectors ; 
another  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy 
employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  Indians.  Another 
part  seems  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  themselves,  and  is  applied  for  the  payment  of 
their  tribute  in  years  of  famine,  or  when  a  particular 
district  is  affected  by  any  extraordinary  local  calamity. 
Besides  this,  provision  is  made  by  various  laws,  that 
hospitals  shall  be  founded  in  every  new  settlement  for 
the  reception  of  Indians.  Such  hospitals  have  accord- 
ingly been  erected,  both  for  the  indigent  and  infirm, 
in  Lima,  in  Cuzco,  and  in  Mexico,  where  tlie  Indians 
are  treated  with  tenderness  and  humanity. 

After  explaining  the  form  of  civil  government  in 
the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  slate  of  the  various 
orders  of  persons  subject  to  it,  the  peculiarities  in  their 
eccFesiastical  constitution  merit  consideration.  Not- 
withstanding the  superstitious  veneration  with  whicii 
the  Spaniards  are  devoted  to  the  holy  see,  the  vigilant 
and  jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand  early  prompted  him 
to  take  precautions  against  the  introduction  of  the 
papal  dominion  in  America.  With  this  view,  he  so- 
licited Alexander  VI.  for  a  grant  to  the  crown  of  the 
tithes  in  all  the  newly  discovered  countries,  which  he 
obtained  on  con<litionot  his  making  provision  for  tiie  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  natives.  Soon  after  Julius  11. 
conferred  on    him,   and  his  successors,  the  right  of 
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patronage,  and  the  absolute  disposal  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  there.  But  these  pontiffs,  unacquainted 
with  the  value  of  what  he  demanded,  bestowed  those 
donations  with  an  inconsiderate  liberalitv,  which  their 
successors  have  often  lamented,  and  wished  to  recall. 
In  consequence  of  those  grants,  the  Spanish  monarchs 
have  become  in  effect  the  heads  of  the  American 
church. 

The  hierarchy  is  established  in  America  in  the 
same  form  as  in  Spain,  with  its  full  train  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deans,  and  other  dignitaries.  I'he 
ioforior  clergy  are  divided  into  three  classes,  under  the 
denomination  of  Curat,  Doctrinerot,  and  Mitsioneros, 
The  first  are  parish  priests  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  Spaniards  have  settled.  The  second  have 
the  charge  of  such  districts  as  are  inhabited  by  Indians 
subjected  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  living  under 
its  protection.  The  third  are  employed  in  instructing 
and  converting  those  fiercer  tribes,  which  disdain  sub- 
mission to  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  live  in  remote  or 
inaccessible  regions,  to  which  the  Spanish  arms  have 
not  penetrated.  So  numerous  are  the  ecclesiastics  of 
all  those  various  orders,  and  such  the  profuse  liberality 
with  which  many  of  them  are  endowed,  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  church  in  America  are  immense.  J  lie 
Romish  superstition  appears  with  its  utmost  pomp  in 
the  New  World.  Churches  and  convents  there  arc 
magnificent,  and  richly  adorned ;  and  on  high  festivuls, 
the  display  of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  is 
such  as  exceeds  the  conception  of  a  European. 

The  early  institution  of  monasteries  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  the  inconsiderate  zeal  in  multiplying 
them,  have  been  attended  with  most  fatal  conse- 
quences. Influenced  by  a  misguided  piety,  which 
ascribes  transcendent  merit  to  a  state  of  celibacy,  or 
allured  by  the  prospect  of  that  listless  ease  which  in 
sultry  climates  is  deemed  supreme  felicity,  numbers 
crowded  into  those  mansions  of  sloth  and  superstitiun, 
and  are  lost  to  society.  As  none  but  persons  of  Sp:ini^h 
extract  arc  admitted  into  the  monasteries  of  the  New 
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World,  the  evil  is  more  sensibly  felt,  and  every  monk 
or  nan  may  be  considered  as  an  active  person  with* 
drawn  from  civil  life.  The  impropriety  of  such  foun- 
dations in  any  situation  where  the  extent  of  territory 
requires  additional  hands  to  improve  it,  is  so  obvious, 
that  some  Catholic  states  have  exptressly  prohibited 
any  person  in  their  colonies  from  taking  the  monastic 
vows.  But  the  Spaniards  in  America ,  more  thoroughly  • 
under  the  influence  of  superstition  than  their  country- 
men in  Europe,  and  directed  by  ecclesia^cs  more 
bi^pted  and  illiterate,  have  conceived  such  a  high 
opinion  of  monastic  sanctity,  that  no  regulations  can 
restrain  their  zeal;  and,  by  the  excess  of  their  ill- 
judged  bounty,  religious  houses  have  multiplied  to  a 
degree  no  less  amazing  than  pernicious  to  society. 

In  viewing  the  state  of  colonies,  where  not  only  the 
number  but  influence  of  ecclesiastics  is  so  ^eat,  the 
character  of  this  powerful  body  is  an  object  that 
merits  particular  attention.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  secular  clergy  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  natives  of 
Spain.  As  persons  long  accustomed,  by  their  educa- 
tion, to  the  retirement  and  indolence  of  academic  life 
are  more  incapable  of  active  enterprise,  and  less  dis- 
posed to  strike  into  new  paths,  than  any  order  of  men, 
the  ecclesiastical  adventurers  by  whom  the  American 
church  is  recruited,  are  commonly  such  as,  from  merit 
or  rank  in  life,  have  little  prospect  of  success  in  their 
own  country.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  ecclesiastics 
in  the  Spanish  settlements  are  regulars.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  a  new  field  opened  to  the  pious 
zeal  of  the  monastic  orders ;  and,  with  a  becoming 
alacrity,  they  immediately  sent  forth  missionaries  to 
labour  in  it.  The  first  attempt  to  instruct  and  convert 
the  Americans  was  made  by  monks ;  but  the  success 
of  their  endeavours  in  communicating  the  knowledge 
of  true  religion  to  the  Indians,  has  been  more  imper- 
feet  than  might  have  been  expected,  either  from  the 
degree  of  their  zeal,  or  from  the  dominion  which  they 
had  acquired  over  that  people.  For  this,  various  rea- 
sons may  be  assigned.    The  first  missionaries,  in  their 
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Ufa  few  yean  after  the  reduction  of  Ihe  Meiic 
pire,  the  sac lameot  of  baptism  was  admiaisiered 
Ibao  four  millions.  Proselytes  adapted  wit 
inconsiderate  haste,  and  who  were  neither  in 
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they  had  given  assent,  uor  taught  the  absurdi 
those  which  tliey  were  required  to  relinquish,  retaincii 
their  veneratiun  for  their  ancient  superstitions  in  ful 
force,  or  mingled  an  allachment  to  its  doctrines  ant 
rites  with  thai  slender  knowledge  of  Christianity  which 
they  had  acquired.  These  sentirnenls  the  new  con- 
veils  transmitted  to  (heii  posterity,  into  whose  niiiiih 
Ihey  have  sunk  eo  deep,  that  the  Spanish  ecclesiasliis 
with  all  Iheii  industry,  have  not  been  able  to  eradicaii 
Ihem.  The  religious  instilulions  of  their  ancestors  an 
atill  remembered  and  held  in  honour  by  many  of  ihi 
Indians,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru ;  and  wbencvi 
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they  think  themaelves  oat  of  reach  of  Snspection  bj 
the  Spaoiarde,  they  anemUe  and  celebrate  their 
idolatrous  ritea. 

Bat  this  is  not  the  most  insarmountable  obstacle  to 
the  pro^pness  of  Christianity  among  the  Indians.  The 
powers  of  their  ancultivated  understandings  are  so 
limited,  their  obserrations  and  reflections  reach  so  little 
beyond  the  mere  objects  of  sense,  that  they  seem 
hardly  to  have  the  capacity  of  forming  abstract  ideas, 
and  possess  not  laosuage  to  express  them.  To  such 
men  the  sublime  and  spiritual  doctrines  of  Christianity 
must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  incomprehensible.  From 
this  idea  of  their  incapacity  and  imperfect  knowledge 
of  religion,  when  the  zeal  of  Philip  ll.  established  the 
Inquisition  in  America  in  the  year  1570,  the  Indians 
were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  severe 
tribunal,  and  still  continue  under  the  inspection  of 
their  diocesans.  Even  after  the  most  perfect  instruc- 
tion, their  faith  is  held  to  be  feeble  and  dubious;  and 
though  some  of  them  have  been  taught  the  learned 
languages,  and  have  gone  through  the  ordinary  course 
of  academic  educatioa  with  applause,  their  frailty  is 
still  so  much  suspected,  that  few  Indians  are  either 
ordained  priests,  or  received  into  any  religious  order. 

From  this  brief  survey,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  interior  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  various 
productions  with  which  they  supply  and  enrich  the 
mother-country,  and  the  system  of  commercial  inter- 
course between  them,  come  next  in  order  to  be 
explained.  If  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World  had  been  of  such  moderate  extent,  as  bore  a 
due  proportion  to  the  parent  state,  the  progress  of  her 
colonizing  might  have  been  attended  with  the  same 
benefit  as  that  of  other  nations.  But  when,  in  less 
than  half  a  century,  her  inconsiderate  rapacity  had 
.  seized  on  countries  larger  than  all  Europe,  her  in- 
ability to  fill  such  vast  regions  with  a  number  of 
inhabitants  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  them  was 
so  obvious,  as  to  give  a  wrong  direction  to  ail  the 
efforts  of  the  coloni&ls. 


OF  all  Ihe  metbods  by  whicli  riches  r 
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the  miacB  of  Sicotecaa  lu  ,■<:»  Spain,  lillls  inferior  to 
the  other  id  value,  were  opened.  From  that  time, 
■utcessive  discoveries  have  been  made  in  both  colo- 
nies, and  silver  mines  are  now  bo  numerous,  that  the 
working  oF  them,  and  of  some  few  mines  of  gold  in 
the  provinces  of  Ticria  Firme,  and  Ibe  new  kingdom 
of  Granada,  has  become  the  capital  occupation  of  ihc 
Spaniards,  and  is  reduced  into  a  system  do  less  coin- 
plicated  than  interesting. 

The  eiuberant  profusion  with  which  the  mountains 
of  the  New  World  poured  forth  their  Measures  asto- 
nished mankind,  who  had  been  accustomed  hitbcrio 
to  receive  a  penurious  supply  of  the  precious  metal', 
from  the  more  scanty  stores  contained  in  the  mines  nF 
the  ancient  hemisphere.  According  to  principles  of 
computation,  which  appear  to  be  extremely  moderat.', 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  that  has  been  regularly 
entered  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  is  equal  in  value  to  four 
millions  sterling  annually,  reckuaing  from  the  jeni 
1492,  in  wliich  America  was  discovered,  to  the  pre- 
seDt  lime.  Ibis,  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-ihrcc 
years,  amount;  to  eleven  hundred  and  t.luil.^-lv.o  nO,',- 
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lioos.  Immense  as  this  som  is,  the  Spanish  writers 
contend,  that  as  much  more  ooght  to  be  added  to  it, 
in  cons^eration  of  treasure  which  has  been  extracted 
from  the  mines,  and  imported  fraudulentlv  into  Spain 
without  paying  duty  to  the  king.  By  this  account, 
Spain  has  drawn  from  the  New  World  a  supply  of 
wealth  amounting  at  least  to  two  thousand  millions  of 
pounds  sterling. 

But  though  mines  are  the  chief  object  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  the  precious  metals  which  these  yield 
form  the  principal  article  in  their  commerce  with 
America ;  the  fertile  countries  which  they  possess 
there  abound  with  other  commodities  of  such  Value, 
or  scarcity,  as  to  attract  a  considerable  degree  of  at- 
tention. Cochineal  is  a*  production  almost  peculiar 
to  New  Spain,  of  such  demand  in  commerce  that  the 
sale  is  always  certain,  and  yet  yields  such  profit  as 
amply  rewards  the  labour  and  care  employed  in 
rearing  the  curious  insects  of  which  this  valuable 
drug  is  composed,  and  preparing  it  for  the  market. 
Quinquina,  or  Jesuits'  bark,  the  most  salutary  simple, 
perhaps,  and  of  most  restorative  virtue,  that  Provi- 
dence, in  compassion  to  human  infirmity,  has  made 
known  unto  man,  is  found  only  in  Peru,  to  which  it 
affords  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  The  indigo 
of  Guatimala  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  any  pro- 
vince in  America,  and  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Cacao,  though  not  peculiar  to  the  Spanish 
colonies,  attains  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection  there, 
and  from  the  great  consumption  of  chocolate  in  ICu- 
rope  as  well  as  in  America,  is  a  valuable  commodity. 
The  tobacco  of  Cuba,  of  more  exquisite  flavour  than 
any  brought  from  the  New  World  ;  the  sugar  raised 
in  that  island,  in  Hispaniola,  and  in  New  Spain,  to- 
gether with  drugs  of  various  kinds,  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  natural  productions  of  America  which  en- 
rich the  Spanish  commerce.  To  these  must  be  added 
an  article  of  no  inconsiderable  account,  the  exporta- 
tion of  hides  *,  for  wVvvcVv,  ^%  n«%\\  ^%  fet  xkwv^  qC  v.hose 
which  I  have  enxxmei^Xje.^,  vW  ^^•wvy&x^  "w^  \s\w^. 
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inJebled  lo  Ilie  won.lerful  fertility  of  ihe  couniry, 
(han  lo  their  own  fiiiefiglit  aod  industry.  The  du- 
maslic^  animala  of  Europe,  pardciilirly  homed  cattle, 
Lave  multiplied  in  the  New  World  with  a  rapiJiiy 
whidi  almost  eiceoda  belief.  A  few  yeara  after  the 
Spaniards  seilletl  there,  Ihe  herds  of  tame  cattle  lie- 
came  so  numerous,  that  iheir  proprietors  reckoned 
Ibem  hy  Ihouaandt.  Less  atlenlion  being  paid  to 
them  a«  they  continued  lo  increase,  they  were  sufll^ied 
to  run  wild  ;  and  spreading  over  a  coiialry  of  bounJ- 
leis  emem,  under  o.  miid  climate  and  covered  wiih 
rich  pasture,  their  numher  became  immense.  They 
are  hardly  less  numerous  in  New  Spats,  and  in 
several  other  piovincea ;  they  are  killal  merely  for 
the  fflke  of  their  bides.  The  number  nf  thnse  hiiiea 
eiported  in  every  fleet  to  Europe  is  very  gresi,  aod 
ia  a  lucrative  branch  nf  commerce. 

Almost  all  these  may  be  considered  as  staple  com- 
modities peculiar  to  America,  and  dilTerent,  if  we 
eicepi  lliat  last  mentioned,  frnm  the  productions  of 
the  mother-counirj. 

When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  thoEe  various 
articles  from  her  colonies  first  beciime  active  and  con- 
siderable, her  interior  industryand  manufactures  were 
in  a  slate  BO  piosperous,  thai  with  Iheprodncl  of  these 
she  was  able  both  to  purchase  Ihe  commodities  of  tlie 
New  World  and  to  answer  its  growing  demands. 
Under  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
Charles  V.,  Spain  was  one  of  the  most  industrious 
countries  in  Europe.  Her  manufactures  in  wool, 
and  flai,  and  silk,  were  so  extensive,  as  not  only  to 
furnish  what  was  sufficient  for  her  own  consumptiun. 
but  to  afford  a  surplus  for  eiportation.  Nor  was  ilie 
state  of  tlio  Spanish  marine  at  this  period  less  flourish- 
ing than  that  of  its  manufactures.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  is  said  lo  have  pos- 
sessed above  a  thousand  merchant  ships,  a  number 
probably  far  superior  lo  Ihal  of  any  nation  in  ?:uropc 
in  that  a^.  By  Ihe  aid  which  foreign  trade  and 
domesiii;  induslry  give  tecipnrtaW^  wi  ticla  o^ti  ■■'^ 
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their  progfeM,  the  anp^entatioo  of  both  must  have 
been  rapia  and  extensive,  and  Spain  might  have  re- 
ceived the  same  accession  of  opulence  and  vigour 
from  her  acquiations  in  the  New  World,  that  othor 
powers  have  derived  from  their  colonies  there. 

But  various  causes  prevented  this.  The  same  thing 
happens  to  nations  as  to  individuals.  Wealth,  which 
flows  in  gradually,  and  with  moderate  increase,  feeds 
and  nourishes  that  activity  which  is  friendly  to  com- 
merce, and  calls  it  forth  mto  vigorous  and  well-con- 
ducted exertions ;  but  when  opulence  pours  in  sud- 
denly, and  with  too  full  a  stream,  it  overturns  all 
sober  plans  of  industry,  and  brings  along  with  it  a 
taste  for  what  is  wild  and  extravagant  and  daring  in 
business  or  in  action.  Such  was  the  great  and  sudden 
augmentation  of  power  and  revenue,  that  the  pos- 
session of  America  brought  into  Spain;  and  some 
s^ptoms  of  its  pernicious  influence  upon  the  poli- 
tical operations  of  that  monarchy  soon  began  to  ap- 
pear. The  Spaniards,  like  their  monarchs,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  wealth  which  poured  in  annually  upon 
them,  deserted  the  paths  of  industry  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed,  and  repaired  with  eagerness  to 
those  regions  from  which  this  opulence  issued.  By 
this  rage  of  emigration  another  drain  was  opened,  and 
the  strength  of  the  colonies  augmented  by  exhausting 
that  of  the  mother-country.  All  those  emigrants,  as 
well  as  the  adventurers  who  had  at  first  settled  in 
America,  depended  absolutely  upon  Spain  for  almost 
every  article  of  necessary  consumption.  Engaged  in 
more  alluring  and  lucrative  pursuits,  or  prevented  by 
restraints  which  government  imposed,  they  could  not 
turn  their  own  attention  towards  establishing  the 
manufactures  requisite  for  comfortable  subsistence. 
They  received  (as  I  have  observed  in  another  place) 
their  clothing,  their  furniture,  whatever  ministers  to 
the  ease  or  luxury  of  life,  and  even  their  instruments 
of  labour,  from  Europe.  Spain,  thinned  of  people 
aod  decreasing  in  industry,  was  unable  to  supply 
their  growing  demands.    ^Vv^  Vv^.^  \^cci>\\%fe  v^  W 
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moveinpnl  lo  every  branch  of  manufao 
out  of  the  kingdom  with  such  a  rapid  coui 
enriched  nor  nnimatcd  it. 

I'hu4  the  pos'^ssioiu  of  Spain  in  Amer 
proved  a  soutce  or  populalion  and  of  »< 
■a  the  same  laanoer  aa  those  oF  other  i 
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emigrant  may  be  considered  a 
Communilj,  and  jtrangers  mnsl  reap  all  [Im 
uraireriag  his  demands. 

Such  has  been  the  internal  state  of  Spuii 
close  of  the  sixleenib  century,  and  such  )ii 
lo  supply  the  growing  wants  of  her  colon 
fatal  effecis  of  this  disproportion  heiwuoii 
niands,  and  her  capacity  of  answering  ili 
b«en  much  increased  by  the  mode  in  >\li 
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has  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  intercourse  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  colonies.  It  is  from  her 
idea  of  monopolizing  the  trade  with  America,  and  de- 
barring her  subjects  there  from  any  communication 
with  foreigners,  that  all  her  jealous  and  systematic 
arrangements  have  arisen.  The  Crown  ordained  the 
cargo  of  every  ship  fitted  out  for  America  to  be  in- 
spected by  the  officers  of  the  Casa  de  Contratacion  in 
Seville  before  it  could  receive  a  license  to  make  the 
voyage  ;  and  that,  on  its  return,  a  report  of  the  com- 
modities which  it  brought  should  be  made  to  the  same 
board  before  it  could  be  permitted  to  land  them.  In 
consequence  of  this  regulation,  all  the  trade  of  Spain 
with  the  New  World  centred  originally  in  the  port 
of  Seville,  and  was  gradually  brought  into  a  form,  in 
which  it  has  been  conducted,  with  little  variation, 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  almost  to 
our  own  times.  Foi  the  greater  security  of  the  valu- 
able cargoes  sent  to  America,  as  well  as  for  the  more 
easy  prevention  of  fraud,  the  commerce  of  Spain  with 
its  colonies  is  carried  on  by  fleets  which  sail  under 
strong  convoys.  These  fleets,  consisting  of  two  squa- 
drons, one  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Ga/tons, 
tlie  other  by  that  of  the  Flota,  are  equipped  annually. 
Formerly  they  took  their  departure  from  Seville  ;  but 
as  the  port  of  Cadiz  has  been  found  more  commodious, 
they  have  sailed  from  it  since  the  year  1720. 

The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while  thus 
fettered  and  restricted,  came  necessarily  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  same  spirit,  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, as  that  of  an  exclusive  company.  Being  con- 
fined to  a  single  port,  it  was  of  course  thrown  into  a 
few  hands,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  was  gradually 
engrossed  by  a  small  number  of  wealthy  houses,  for- 
merly in  Seville,  and  now  in  Cadiz.  These,  by  com- 
binations which  they  can  easily  form,  may  altogether 
prevent  that  competition  which  preserves  commodities 
at  their  natural  price  ;  and  by  acting  in  concert,  to 
which  they  are  prompted  by  their  mutual  interest, 
they  may  raise  or  lower  ihe  v«jL\wfto^  \.W\»."aX'^\<i'j>&vvt<i.. 


IniKl,  that  the  eagernes  of  compctitian,  mmongst 
cwtomBra  obliged  lo  [lurcliBw  in  a  icuily  marLel, 
■ughl  eiuble  the  Spani^  hctora  to  dispoae  of  Iheir 
'.camMi^  •ranbilaDt  giin.  Abont  the  middle  of 
IkenMMDtuij.wlMi  tteeielDBTe  tnde  to  America 
Mb  Senile  ww  in  iu  moM  flooriihiDg  stale,  the  lut- 
dea  af  the  tm  naked  aqusdrons  of  the  Galeoni  and 
'not*  did  DM  eieeed  twentT-acTea  Ihouund  Hve 
'hnndnd  taoi.  The  anppl;  whifh  tiich  a  Beet  could 
..  i.u__._.^..|eqQaie  lo  the  demands 
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'  Bftia  eaHy  becfme  HnBiUe  of  her  decleoooa  frot 
her  former  proaperitv  ;  and  many  reipeclable  an 
victuoui  citizens  employed  iheir  thoughts  in  devtsin 
methods  tor  reyiviog  the  decaying  industry  and  com 
merce  of  their  country.  But  under  the  feeble  monar^  li 
irilh  whom  the  reign  of  the  Austrian  line  in  8|>at 
closed^  incapacity  and  indecision  are  conafHcuou^  i 
every  department  of  goKernment.  Instead  of  lakin 
for  their  model  Ihe  active  administration  of  Charles  V. 
Ihey  affected  to  iioitale  the  cautious  procraslinalin 
wtidom  of  Phillip  II.;  and,  destitute  of  his  talents 
they  deliberated  perpetually,  but  determined  UDtliiiit; 
At  length,  ihe  violence  of  a  great  national  convulbio 
roused  Ihe  slumbering  genius  of  Spain.  The  effort 
of  the  two  cootending  parties  in  the  ci 
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the  provinces  which  became  the  theatre  of  war.  Part 
of  the  American  treasure,  of  which  foreigners  had 
drained  the  kingdom,  flowed  back  thither.  From  this 
era,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  Spanish  authors  dates 
the  revival  of  the  monarchy  ;  and,  however  humili- 
ating the  truth  may  be,  he  acknowledges,  that  it  is  to 
her  enemies  his  country  is  indebted  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  fund  of  circulating  specie,  in  some  measure  ade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  the  public. 

As  soon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet  possession 
of  the  throne,  they  discerned  this  change  in  the  spirit 
of  the  people  and  in  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  took 
advantage  of  it ;  for  although  that  family  has  not 
given  monarchs  to  Spain  remarkable  for  superiority 
of  genius,  they  have  all  been  beneficent  princes,  at- 
tentive to  the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  and  soli- 
citous to  promote  it.  It  was,  accordingly,  the  first 
object  of  Philip  V.  to  suppress  arf  innovation  which 
had  crept  in  during  the  course  of  the  war,  and  had 
overturned  the  whole  system  of  the  Spanish  com- 
merce with  America.  The  English  and  Dutch,  by 
their  superiority  in  naval  power,  having  acquired 
such  command  of  the  sea  as  to  cut  off  all  intercourse 
between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  Spain,  in  order  to 
furnish  her  subjects  in  America  those  necessaries  ot 
life  without  which  they  could  not  exist,  and  as  the  only 
means  of  receiving  from  thence  any  part  of  their  trea- 
sure, departed  so  far  from  the  usual  rigour  of  her 
maxims  as  to  open  the  trade  with  Peru  to  her  allies 
the  French.  The  merchants  of  St.  Malo,  to  whom 
Louis  XIV.  granted  the  privilege  of  this  lucrative 
commerce,  engaged  in  it  with  vigour,  and  carried  it 
on  upon  principles  very  different  from  those  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  supplied  Peru  with  European  com- 
modities at  a  moderate  price,  and  not  in  stinted  quan- 
tity. The  goods  which  they  imported  were  conveyed 
to  every  province  of  Spanish  America,  in  such  abun- 
dance as  had  never  been  known  in  any  former  period. 
If  this  intercourse  had  been  continued,  the  exporta- 
tion of  European  commodities  from  Spain  must  have 
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ceaaed,  and  the  dependence-  of  the  colonies  on  the 
mother-country  have  been  at  an  endL  The  most 
peremptory  injunetiona  were  therefore  issued,  pro- 
nilating  the  admisuon  of  foreign  vessels  into  any  port 
of  Pern  or  Chili,  and  a  Spanish  squadron  was  em- 
ployed to  clear  the  Soatli  sea  of  intruders,  whose  aid 
was  no  lonser  neoeasary. 

As  the  formidable  encroachments  of  foreigners  on 
their  American  trade  had  discovered  to  the  Spaniards 
.the  vast  consumption  of  European  goods  in  their  co- 
loniesi,  and  taught  them  the  advanta|e  of  accommo- 
dating their  importations  to  the  occasional  demand  of 
the  various  provinces,  they  perceived  the  necessity  of 
devising  some  method  of  supplying  their  colonies, 
diftrent  from  th«r  ancient  one  of  sending  thither 
periodical  fleets.    That  mode  of  communication  had 
tieea  found  not  only  to  be  uncertain,  as  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Galeons  and  Flota  was  sometimes  re- 
tarded by  various  accidents,  and  often  prevented  by 
the  wars  which  raged  in  Europe  ;  but  long  experience 
had  shewn  it  to  be  ill  adapted  to  afford  America  a  re- 
gular and  timely  supply  of  what  it  wanted.     In  order 
to  remedy  this,  Spain  has  permitted  a  considerable 
part  of  her  commerce  with  America  to  be  carried  on 
by  register  ships.    These  are  fitted  out  during  the  in- 
tervals between  the  stated  seasons  when  the  Galeons 
and  Flota  sail,  by  merchants  in  Seville  or  Cadiz, 
upon  obtaining  a  license  from  the  council  of  tlie 
Indies,  for  which  they  pay  a  very  high  premium,  and 
are  destined  for  those  ports  in  America  where  any  ex- 
traordinary demand  is  foreseen  or  expected.     By  this 
expedient,  such  a  regular  supply  of  the  commodities 
for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand  is  conveyed  to 
the  American  market,  that  the  interloper  is  no  longer 
allured  by  the  same  prospect  of  excessive  gain,  or 
the  people  in  tiie  colonies  urged  by  the  same  necessity, 
to  engage  in  the  hazardous  adventures  of  contraband 
trade. 

In  proportion  as  experience  manifested  the  advan- 
tages of  carrying  on  trade  in  lUvs  TKvodft,vW  \icvx\s!J;i'i\  v^S. 
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wntm  ■bipi  iscrauad;  uid  it  Itngth,  in  ihc  year 
1748,  the  GdeoDi,  tfier  having  been  einplajed  up- 
wirdi  of  two  cantoiM*,  wen  finitllj  liid  aside.  From 
that  period  than  hM  been  no  iolONMrae  with  Chili 
and  Peru  but  by  aiiiEle  Mf  deapUchad  frdm  lime  a 
time,  aa  occaaion  nqnin*.  iimI  when  the  iDecchaaU 
axMct  a  profitable  maiket  will  opeit.  These  ship* 
nil  lound  Cipe  Horn,  and  eonngr  dirwtly  to  the 
pofU  Id  the  Soalh  laa  tbi  pradnctioiia  and  muDuhc- 
taia  of  Earopa,  for  whiob  the  people  aeitled  in  thou 
coonuiaa  wera  formariy  eUiged  to  rapaii  to  Forto- 
bello  or  Puaioa. 

No[  hu  die  attentioD  of  Spain  bean  coDliDGd  Id 
tB^latlDg  Iba  tiade  with  iti  Biota  Souriabng  CDlomes ; 
h  naa  enaaded  likewiie  lo  the  leviting  commerce  in 
thoM  HtltemeDta  when  it  waa  tiaglectcd,  or  had  de- 
eayad.  Aiuong  the  new  taitea  wnieh  the  people  of 
Enrope  have  acqnired,  in  coneeqneitce  of  imporliog 
the  prodnctioDs  of  thoae  eonntriaa  which  they  con- 
quered in  America,  that  for  cbocolale  is  one  of  the 
moet  nniveraal.  The  use  of  thii  liqnoi,  made  with  a 
paste  formed  of  the  nut  or  almond  of  ilie  cncao-iice 
compounded  with  various  ingredients,  tliu  Mpaniai-dfl 
Aral  learned  from  the  Meiicani;  and  it  h-4-  ^ippcarvd 
to  them,  and  to  the  other  European  nation',  tio  p.iU- 
table,  ao  nourishing,  and  so  wholesome,  thai  it  h.i^ 
become  a  commercial  article  of  considcratjie  impor- 
taace.  The  cacao-ttea  grows  apontaneouslv  m  mvcral 
parts  of  the  torrid  lone ;  bat  the  nuln  or'  the  bist 
quality,  ne>l  to  those  of  Guatimala  on  tlie  South  sea, 
are  pto^luced  in  the  rich  plains  of  Caracca^,  a  pro- 
vince a(  Tierra  Firme.  In  consequence  of  Ibis  ac- 
knowledged superiority  in  the  quality  of  cacao  m  that 
province,  and  its  communication  with  the  Atlantic, 
which  facilitates  the  conveyance  to  Europe,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  cacao  there  is  more  eitensive  than  in  any 
district  of  America.  But  the  Duleh,  by  the  vicinity 
of  their  settlements  in  the  small  islands  of  Curaioa  , 
and  Buen-Ajte  W  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  gradually 
engrossed  the  gitWes*.  ^''-  oS  ftit  ciKaa  vtbSs.,    Tlw 
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ra  Itam  ihe  haada  or  foreignan  thia  productloa 
Dflheitiiwii  colonies,  nx  aneaorbiUnt  pnce.  In  order 
to  reined;  an  evil  do  leu  du|^ceful  than  pemtciaun 
tohisiubjecK,  Philip  v.,  io  the  jeor  1T2S.  granled  lo 
■  body  of  mereliania  an  eidoaiva  right  to  ihe  com- 
merce wilh  Ciraccas  and  CumiiQa.  on  condilioo  of 
tlieir  employing,  at  their  own  expease,  a  sulKetent 
numbiu  oF  armed  vesseie  [o  clear  the  coast  of  intei- 
Io]wrB.     Thia  society,  diatJDguishecl  someliine!  by  the 
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dT  Spain  in  which  it  ia  BBtalilished,  and  aoiaeiiinee  by 

that  of  the  company  of  Caiaccaa,  from  the  di — '--    ' 

rica  CO  which  it  iradea,  bat  earned  on  h) 


■he  had  suffered  10  be  wrested  froiD  her.  and  ii  plen- 
'  (ifully  supplied  with  an  article  of  exienuve  CMUump* 
tion  at  a  moderate  prica. 

But  u  it  i>  slowly  that  nattoni  relinquish  any  syalBm 
which  lime  baa  lenderod  yenerable,  and  a«  it  n  still 
Tnore  alowly  that  cammerce  can  be  diverted  from  the 
■  "       ■ " imed  lo  flow, 
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.m  of  Spain,  coocemiuE  the  limitalioa  of  all  im- 
porttlion  froni  the  New  World  Co  one  harbnnr,  as  (0 
blige  both  the  regialer  thip»  which  retoroed  from 
eru,  and  those  ol  the  Uuipuscoan  comDan»  from 
CsraccBs,  to  deliver  their  carijoes  in  tb 
jKnoe  his  reign,  seotinienti  mom  liberal  lod  eala^vd 
b^n  to  spread  in  Spain.     The  ajanl  of  phdosophical  I 
— iry,  which  it  ia  the  glory  of  the  preaeDl  age  Id   1 
..,  1  turned  from  fHvolous  or  abalruse  specolalions  to  I 
the  businMS  and  affaire  of  men,  has  extended  ileinfln- 
once  bejond  ihe   Pyrenees.     In  Ihe  researchea  o 
iDgeninua  aulbom  concerning  the  police  or  ci 
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of  Dtliou.tlis  erran  and  dafacH  of  the  Spanish  system 
with  iMpMt  to  bath  met  ever;  aje,  ud  have  not  enljr 
been  iipoieil  with  nvai^,  but  ara  beld  up  is  a 
waittiag;  to  otboc  itatn.  Tbe  Sputiuds,  atung  nith 
the  lepretchM  of  then  laibon,  nr  eoan  need  by  their 
■iVDmenti.  and  ednunuabed  b;  MTWil  enlightened 
wfiten  of  their  on  eonati;,  Mem  at  kngth  to  hue 
dMcorered  tbe  deMiocdra  tandrae;  el  ihote  narrow 
maaime,  wUcb,  b;  eniii|aii|  ctMaaKe  in  all  its 
opeiatioiia,  have  an  loof  ntatdad  ilt  ptt^tess.  It  is 
to  the  nDoaicb  dow  on  tbe  (bmn*  that  Spain  is  in- 
debted fat  tbe  fiiM  pnblie  ngalMkn  bnaei  in  codh. 
qaeiiee  of  lacb  aolargad  idea*.* 

While  Spun  tdbnad  with  tigoor  l»  her  BDcient 
maxim  concening  her  commerce  with  America,  she 
waa  >a  much  afiaid  of  opeuar  any  cb|i  nel  by  which 
an  illidt  trade  miglitfind  admnsaon  htO  the  colonies, 
that  sbe  aln^  iGnt  benelf  out  fram  any  iniercoune 
with  them,  bnt  that  wbkh  wm  carried  on  by  her 
auDual  fleet*.  There  wa«  no  e«tabli>hrnent  for  a 
i^olar  commamcBlioa  of  either  paUk  or  ptivate  in- 
telligence, between  the  mother-countiy  nnd  it;  Ame- 
rican seltlemenlB.  From  the  nant  of  Ihi^  nece^^ry 
inttitutton,  the  operaUons  of  the  stale,  as  well  as  the 
businesB  of  individuilB,  were  relarded,  or  conilucted 
unskiirull^,  and  Spain  often  received  froni  foifigoera 
her  first  inlimalion  with  respect  to  Tery  interECting 
events  in  her  own  colonies.  But  though  this  defect 
in  {K)licfl  was  sensibly  felt,  and  the  remedv  fur  it  wa3 
obvious,  that  jealous  spirit  with  which  IJie  S|>iniEh 
mooaichs  ^uanled  the  excluuve  trade,  r&^irEiJDGd  iheni 
from  applying  it.  Al  length  Charles  HI.  sunnouuted 
those  coDsideratioDB  which  had  deterred  hit  preda- 
cessors,  and  in  the  year  1764  appointed  packet-boati 
to  be  despatched  on  the  Gist  day  of  each  moalh  fmm 
Corugna  to  the  Havanna  or  Porto  Rico.  From  thence 
letlere  are  conveyed  in  smaller  vessels  to  Vera  Cmi 
and  Poilo-bello,  and  transmitted  by  post  through  the 
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kis^donii  of  Tierra  Firme,  Gtaonda,  Peru,  ind  New 
Spain.  Witb  no  less  reeularily  packet-boals  sail  once 
in  Iwa  months  lo  Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  the  accDmnio- 
dation  of  the  provintes  lo  the  east  of  the  Andes.  I'hna 
proviooQ  is  made  for  a  ipeedy  and  certain  circulaiioa 
if  inlelli^nce  Ihroughom  ihe  vast  dominions  of  Spain, 
rram  which  equal  advantages  must  redouod  Id  iha 
politicsl  and  roercanltle  interest  of  the  kingdom.  Wiih 
arcsngetDentascliemeofextctidiDgcommerGB 
mnte  immediately  connected.  Each  of  tbc 
Dais,  which  ate  vessels  of  some  mnsidetable 
is  allowed  lo  take  in  half  a  loading  of  such 
lies  as  are  Ihe  product  of  Spain,  and  most  in 
demand  in  the  ports  whither  the^  ate  bound.  In 
return  for  these,  ihey  may  bring  home  lo  Conigna  an 
equal  quantity  of  American  produclions.  Thi»  may 
be  considered  as  ihe  Grst  relaiation  of  those  rigid 
laws,  which  conBncd  the  trade  vilh  the  Ne"  World 
to  a  sio^le  pott,  and  the  lir«l  attempt  to  admit  ihe  rest 
of  Ihe  kingdom  to  some  share  in  il. 

n  followed  by  one  more  decisive.  In  Ihe 
year  1765,  Charles  III.  laid  open  Ihe  Irade  to  the 
windward  islands,  Cuba,  Hiapaniola,  Foito  Rico, 
Msrgaiila,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  subjects  in  every  pro- 
'ince  of  Spain.  This  ample  privilege,  which  at  once 
iroke  through  all  ihe  fences  which  Ine  jealous  policy 
of  Spain  had  been  labouring  for  two 


half  ic 


round  il 


with 


Ihe  New  World,  was  soon  after  eilended  lo  Louisiana, 
ind  to  the  provinces  of  Yucatari  and  Campeachy. 

Tlie  propriety  of  this  innoralion,  which  may  be 
wasidered  as  the  most  liberal  elTart  of  Spanish  leginla- 
ion,  has  appesTed  from  its  efieols.  Prior  to  Ihe  edict 
n  favour  of  the  free  Irade,  Spain  derived  hardly  any 
benelil  from  its  neg:lecled  cnilonies  in  Hispaniola, 
Forlo  Rico,  Margarita,  aod  Trinidad.  lUrommerce 
wilh  Cuba  was  ioconslderBble,  and  thai  of  Yucatan 
and  Campeocby  was  engrossed  almost  entirely  by 
'  'erlopers.  But  as  soon  as  a  general  hbertyof  Irade 
'■"  \  Ihe  miereoutic  ■nW.ti  4*iK  ^wiwiKW 


n 
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revived,  and  has  gone  on  with  a  npidity  of  prognmtt 
of  vrhich  there  are  fow  ezamplee  in  the  htstor  of 
nations.  In  less  than  ten  years,  the  trade  of  CSnht 
has  been  more  than  tripled.  If  that  spirit  which  tli* 
permission  of  free  trade  has  pnt  in  motion  shaU  pes* 
severe  in  its  efforts  with  the  same  vipour,  the  cnltini* 
tion  of  sugar  in  Cnba  and  Porto  Rico  may  tneictM 
so  much,  that  in  a  few  years  it  is  probable  that  their 
erowth  of  sugars  may  be  equal  to  the  denumd  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Spain  has  been  induced,  by  her  experienee  of  ihm 
beneficial  consequences  resultrog  from  having  velaxed 
somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  ancient  laws  with  n* 
spect  to  the  commerce  of  the  mother-country  with  the 
colonies,  to  permit  a  more  liberal  interconiiN  of  one 
colony  with  another. 

At  the  same  time  that  sho  has  been  intent  on  in- 
troducing reflations,  suggested  bv  more  enlarged 
views  of  policy,  into  her  system  of  American  com- 
merce, she  has  not  been  inattentive  to  the  interior 
government  of  her  colonies.  Here,  too,  there  viras 
much  room  for  reformation  and  improvement;  and 
Don  Joseph  Galvez,  who  has  now  the  direction  of  the 
department  for  Indian  aifairs  in  Spain,  has  enjoyed 
the  best  opportunities,  not  only  of  observing  the  defects 
and  corruption  in  the  political  frame  of  the  colonies, 
but  of  discovering  the  sources  of  those  evils.  After 
being  employed  seven  years  in  the  New  World  on  an 
extraordinary  mission,  and  with  very  extensive  powers, 
as  inspector-general  of  New  Spain ;  after  visiting  in 
person  the  remote  provinces  of  Cinaloa,  Sonora,  and 
California,  and  making  several  important  alterations 
in  the  state  of  the  police  and  revenue ;  he  began  his 
ministry  with  a  general  reformation  of  the  tribunals  of 
justice  in  America.  In  consequence  of  the  proeress 
of  population  and  wealth  in  the  colonies,  the  busmess 
of  the  courts  of  audience  has  increased  so  much,  that 
the  number  of  judges  of  which  they  were  originally 
composed  has  been  fonnd  \n^d^<^^\e  to  ihe  ^rowin^ 
labours  and  duties  oi  l\ve  o^t^,  ^^^  ^^  ^JSas^^ 
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settled  upon  (hem  tiave  btsa  deemed  inferior  lo  ihe 
dimity  of  the  Etalion.  As  a  temedy  foe  bolb,  ho  ob- 
tained a  royal  edict,  establishing  an  additional  Dumbei 
of  judges  in  each  court  of  audience,  wilh  higher  titles, 
and  more  ample  appointments. 

To  the  same  iolelli^nt  miuister  Spain  is  iodebted 
For  a  new  distribution  of  goveromeul  in  its  Americaa 
proirince*.  Even  since  the  ealablishniEat  of  a  third 
viceroyaUy  in  Che  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  so  great 
is  Ibe  exienl  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  New 
Worid,  that  several  places  suliject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  each  viceroy  were  dI  sucb  an  ennrmous  dislaoce 
from  the  capitals  in  which  tbey  resided,  that  neither 
Iheir  attention  nor  their  aalfaority  could  reach  so  far. 
As  a  remedy  for  this,  a  fourth  vieeroyalty  has  been 
erected,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  are  subjecud  the 
provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Buenos-Ayrce,  Paraguay, 
Vucuman,  Potosi,  Santa  Crui  de  la  Sierra,  Charcas, 
aad  ihe  towns  of  Mendoia  and  St.  Juan- 
Four  of  the  most  remote  provinces  of  New  Sp^, 
Sonoia.  Cinaloa,  California,  and  New  Naiarre,  have 
aUo  been  formed  iota  B  separate  govemmeut. 

Such,  since  the  accession  of  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  to  Ibe  throne  of  Spain,  has  l>een  the  pro- 
gress of  llieir  regulations,  eod  the  gradual  eipausiaa 


f  their 


p  the 


gaveriimcnl  of  their  Amencnn  colonieB.    Nor  hse 
ollenlion  been  so  entirely  eaponed  by  what  related 
(he  mote  remote  parts  of  their  dorDinions,  ai  lo  rer-* 
them  neglectful  of  what  was  still  more  imporluit, 
teformauou  of  domestic  erroni  and  defecU  in  policy. 
Fully  sensible  of  the  causes  to  which  Ihe  decfensHHi 
-'  =■  ain  frnm  bet  fori 
,  tbey  have  made 

ive  a  spirit  of  industry  among  tneir  sunjects,  ana 
c  such  extent  and  perfectioa  lo  their  maoufic- 
Bs  may  enable  them  lo  supply  the  demaods  of 
m  their  own  slock,  and  to  eiclude  foreigner! 
ch  of  coniuierCG  which  has  been  so  fliUl 
iJftiJte  llWB^W!'     TJ)ij  (bey  have  eadeaiwswA  'a 
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accomplish  by  a  variety  of  edicts  issued  since  the  peace 
of  Utrecht.  They  have  granted  bounties  for  the  en- 
couragement of  some  branches  of  industry ;  they  have 
lowered  the  taxes  on  others ;  they  have  either  entirely 
prohibited,  or  have  loaded  with  additional  duties,  such 
foreign  manufactures  as  come  in  competition  with 
their  own ;  they  have  instituted  societies  for  the  im- 
provement of  trade  and  a^culture ;  they  have  planted 
colonies  of  husbandmen  m  some  uncultivated  districts 
of  Spain,  and  divided  among  them  the  waste  fields ; 
they  have  had  recourse  to  every  expedient  devised  by 
commercial  wisdom,  or  commercial  jealousy,  for  re- 
viving their  own  industry,  and  discountenancing  that 
of  other  nations. 

Before  I  close  this  account  of  the  Spanish  trade  in 
America,  there  remains  one  detached  but  important 
branch  of  it  to  be  mentioned.  Soon  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  Philip  II.  formed  a  scheme  of 
Slanting  a  colony  in  the  Philippine  islands,  which  had 
een  neglected  since  the  time  of  their  discovery ;  and 
he  accomplished  it  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted 
out  from  New  Spain.  Manila,  in  the  island  of  Luco- 
nia,  was  the  station  chosen  for  the  capital  of  this  new 
establishment.  From  it  an  active  commercial  inter- 
course began  with  the  Chinese,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  that  industrious  people,  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  gain,  settled  in  the  Philippine  islands 
under  the  Spanish  protection.  They  supplied  the 
colony  so  amply  with  all  the  valuable  productions 
and  manufactures  of  the  East,  as  enabled  it  to  open  a 
trade  with  America,  by  a  course  of  navigation  the 
longest  from  land  to  land  on  our  globe.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  this  trade,  it  was  carried  on  with  Callao,  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  ;  but  experience  having  discovered 
the  impropriety  of  fixing  upon  that  as  the  port  of  com- 
munication with  Manila,  the  staple  of  the  commerce 
between  the  east  and  west  was  removed  from  Callao 
to  Acapulco,  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain. 

After  various  arrangements,  it  has  been  brought 
in  f 0  a  regu  1  ar  form .    O i\e  ox  Vyj o  ^\v\^s  ^^t^^\\.  -^.w^x-AX^j 
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from  Acapulco,  which  are  permitted  to  carry  out  silver 
to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  pesos ;  but 
they  have  hardly  any  thing  else  of  value  on  board  ;  in 
return  for  which,  they  bring  back  spices,  drugs,  china 
and  japan  wares,  calicoes,  chintz,  muslins,  silks,  and 
every  precious  article  with  which  the  benignity  of  the 
climate,  or  the  ingenuity  of  its  people,  has  enabled 
the  East  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  some 
time  the  merchants  of  Peru  were  admitted  to  parti- 
cipate in  this  traffic,  and  might  send  annually  a  ship 
to  Acapulco,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  from 
Manila,  and  receive  a  proportional  share  of  the  com- 
modities which  they  imported.  At  length  the  Peru- 
vians were  excluded  from  this  trade  by  most  rigorous 
edicts,  and  all  the  commodities  from  the  East  reserved 
solely  for  the  consumption  of  New  Spain. 

In  consequence  of  this  indulgence,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  enjoy  advantages  unknown  in  the 
other  Spanish  colonies.  The  manufactures  of  the 
East  are  not  only  more  suited  to  a  warm  climate,  and 
more  showy  than  those  of  Europe,  but  can  be  sold  at 
a  lower  price ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  profits 
upon  them  are  so  considerable  as  to  enrich  all  those 
who  are  employed  either  in  bringing  them  from  Ma- 
nila, or  vending  them  in  New  Spain.  As  the  interest 
both  of  the  buyer  and  seller  concurred  in  favouring 
this  branch  of  commerce,  it  has  continued  to  extend 
in  spite  of  regulations  concerted  with  the  most  anxious 
jealousy  to  circumscribe  it.  Under  cover  of  what  the 
laws  permit  to  be  imported,  great  quantities  of  Indian 
goods  are  poured  into  the  markets  of  New  Spain  ;  and 
when  the  Flota  arrives  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Europe,  it 
often  finds  the  wants  of  the  people  already  supplied 
by  cheaper  and  more  acceptable  commodities. 

Many  remonstrances  have  been  presented  against 
this  trade,  as  detrimental  to  Spain,  by  diverting  into 
another  channel  a  large  portion  of  that  treasure  which 
ought  to  flow  into  the  kingdom,  as  tending  to  give  rise 
to  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  colonies,  and  to 
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encourage  innumerable  frauds,  against  which  it  is 
impossible  to  guard,  in  transactions  so  far  removed 
from  the  inspection  of  government.  But  as  it  requires 
no  slight  effort  of  political  wisdom  and  vigour  to 
abolish  any  practice  which  numbers  are  interested  in 
supporting,  and  to  which  time  has  added  the  sanction 
of  its  authority,  the  commerce  between  New  Spain 
and  Manila  seems  to  be  as  considerable  as  ever,  and 
may  be  considered  as  one  chief  cause  of  the  elegance 
and  splendour  conspicuous  in  this  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  corruption  in  the 
colonies  of  Spain,  and  the  diminution  of  the  income 
belonging  to  the  public  occasioned  by  the  illicit  im- 
portations made  by  foreigners,  as  well  as  by  the 
various  frauds  of  which  the  colonists  themselves  are 
guilty  in  their  commerce  with  the  parent  state,  the 
Spanish  monarchs  receive  a  very  considerable  re- 
venue from  their  American  dominions.  This  arises 
from  taxes  of  various  kinds,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  capital  branches.  The  first  contains  what 
is  paid  to  the  king,  as  sovereign,  or  superior  lord  of 
the  New  World  :  to  this  class  belongs  the  duty  on 
the  gold  and  silver  raised  from  the  mines,  and  the 
tribute  exacted  from  the  Indians ;  the  former  is  termed 
by  the  Spaniards  the  right  of  signiory,  the  latter  is  the 
duty  of  vassalage.  The  second  branch  comprehends 
the  numerous  duties  upon  commerce,  which  accom- 
pany and  oppress  it  in  every  step  of  its  progress,  from 
the  greatest  transactions  of  the  wholesale  merchant, 
to  the  petty  traffic  of  the  vender  by  retail.  The  third 
includes  what  accrues  to  the  king,  as  head  of  the 
church,  and  administrator  of  ecclesiastical  funds  in 
the  New  World.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  re- 
ceives the  first-fruits,  annates,  spoils,  and  other 
spiritual  revenues,  levied  by  the  apostolic  chamber  in 
Europe  ;  and  is  entitled  likewise  to  the  profit  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  bull  of  Cruzado.  This  bull, 
which  is  published  every  two  years,  contains  an  ab- 


ibiled  rooil  during  Leot,  and  on  meagre  daja. 
monkB  employed  ia  dispeisuig  those  Lulls  extol 
ineir  virlaea  with  all  the  fErroar  af  interested  olo- 
quence ;  Ihe  people,  ignoram  and  credulous,  lUtea 
wilb  implicit  assest ;  and  every  pereon  io  the  Spaniih 
colonies,  of  Eutofean,  Creolian,  or  miied  rare,  pur- 
rhates  a  bull,  nhich  is  deenuid  essential  la  his  s^va- 
tioD,  at  the  rate  set  upon  it  by  govemment. 

Wbal  may  be  the  amoum  of  thoK  vuious  funds,  it 
i*  ilmoit  itnposable  to  determine  with  pieciEioa.  The 
extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  Ihe 
jealousy  of  governmenl,  which  renders  iheni  inarcea- 
sible  to  roreJEQ 
Spajiiords 
the  interi 
this  subj< 


respect  to  wbat  is  col. 
,  According  to  that  a 

■loes  not  recei?e  from  all  tfae  deparlr 
in  New  Spain  above  a  million  of  our  money,  f 
which  one  half  jnusl  be  deducted  as  the  eipeoae  ol 
the  proiinciil  eatibliahment.  Peru,  it  is  prebablg, 
yields  a  ailtn  not  iaferior  to  Ihis ;  and  if  we  euppos« 
that  all  the  Other  regions  of  America,  inclnding  Ihe 
islands,  furnish  a  tbiiil  share  of  equal  value,  ue  shall 
not  perhaps  be  far  wide  from  the  truth,  if  we  conclude 
thai  Ihe  net  public  revenue  of  Spain,  raised  in  Ame- 
lici.  doDs  not  exceed  a  million  -and  a  hilF  sterling. 
This  falle  far  shorl  of  the  inimenK  sums  Io  which 
■upposiiioos.  founded  upon  conjeciurc,  have  raised  the 
Spanish  revenue  in  America.  It  is  remirltalile,  how- 
cv«r,  upon  ona  account.  Spain  and  Portugal  arc  ibe 
only  European  powers  wlio  derive  a  direct  rovenue 
Froni  their  colonies.     AM  the  advantago  that  accrues 
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to  other  nttioos  firoA  their  American 
from  the  exclanve  enjoyment  of  their  tnde:  ta 
beside  this,  Speio  has  brooght  her  eohfum  lo  citfi^' 
tribote  towards  increaring  the  power  of  the  rtale,  ■»!« 
in  retam  lor  protection,  to  bear  a  propcrtkiial  ihii# 
of  the  common  burden. 

Accordingly,  the  sum  which  I  have  oompnted  to 
be  the  amount  of  the  Spanish  revenue  IhMn  Ammnek 
arises  wholly  from  the  taxes  collated  there,  aipd  ii 
far  from  being  the  whole  of  what  accmes  to  the  hag 
from  his  dommions  in  the  New  World.  Tbe  heavy 
duties  imposed  on  the  commodities  exported  frott 
Spain  to  America,  as  well  as  what  is  paid  by  Hham 
which  she  sends  home  in  letnm ;  the  tax  upon  tlM 
negro  slaves,  with  which  Africa  aappUes  Ae  Htv 
World,  together  with  several  smaller  biandhes  of 
finance,  bnng  large  sums  into  the  treatniy,  the  pn- 
cise  extent  of  which  I  cannot  pret«id  to  ascertaia. 

But  if  the  revenue  which  opain  draws  from  Ame- 
rica be  great,  the  expense  of  administration  in  her  colo- 
nies bears  proportion  to  it.  In  every  department  even 
of  her  domestic  police  and  finances,  Spain  has  adopted 
a  system  more  complex,  and  more  encumbered  with  a 
variety  of  tribunals  and  a  multitude  of  officers,  than 
that  of  any  European  nation  in  which  the  sovereign 
possesses  such  extensive  power.  From  the  jealous 
spirit  with  which  Spain  watches  over  her  American 
settlements,  and  her  endeavours  to  guard  against  fraud 
in  provinces  so  remote  from  inspection,  boards  and 
officers^  have  been  multiplied  there  with  still  more 
anxious  attention.  In  a  country  where  the  expense  of 
living  is  great,  the  salaries  allotted  to  every  person  in 
public  office  must  be  high,  and  must  load  the  revenue 
with  an  immense  burden.  The  parade  of  government 
greatly  augments  the  weight  of  it.  The  viceroys  of 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  as 
representatives  of  the  kind's  person,  among  people 
fond  of  ostentation,  maintam  all  the  state  and  dignity 
of  royalty.    Their  coutta  zx^  formed  u^n  the  model 


of  that  »f  Msdrid,  wilh  hocseand  Fool  guacds,  a  houie- 
hold  reguliriy  established,  numerous  atleodants,  aaiS 
easigiw  of  povrer,  displsyioe  such  poiup  as  hardly 
reuins  iha  appeataace  of  a  iTelegaled  authority.    All 
■he  expense  incurred  bj  supponiQg  the  eiternal  an4^ 
peraianenl  order  of  goTemmenl  is  defrayed  by  t\ 
crows.    The  viceroya  have,  beaidea.  peculiar  appoir 
meats  suited  to  their  eialted  station.     The  aalari 
liied  by  law  aie  indeed  eitreniely  moderate ;  that  fl 
Ihe  viceroy  of  Peru  a  naty  thirty  thouiaad  ducalf 
and  thai  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  twenty  tbounl 
ducata.      Of    late   they   have   been   raised   l'    '  " 
IhouBond. 

These  salaries,  however,  conslitute  bnt  a  nnall  paiT 
of  (he  revenue  enjoyed  hy  Ihe  viceroys.  The  eieieise 
of  an  absolute  aulhorily  exiendiog  to  every  depart- 
ment of  govemmeol,  and  tbe  power  of  disposing  of 
many  lucrative  offices,  afTord  iKem  many  opnorluaitiet 
of  accumulating  wealth.  To  these,  which  may  be 
coneideted  a^  legal  and  allowed  emoluments,  large 
aunu  are  often  added  by  eiactions,  which,  in  coun- 
[riea  bo  far  removed  from  the  Eeat  of  government,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover,  and  impos»ble  to  resttain.  By 
moDDpoliiing  some  brsac^ho:  of  commerce,  by  a  lucra- 
tive cnocern  in  olliers.  by  conniving  at  Ihe  frauds  of 
viceroy  may  raise  sut 


eapys. 


„  .  !le  of  presents  made  i 

the  anniversary  of  his  Name-dttg  (which  is  always 
observed  as  a  high  festival),  a  vicsroj  has  been  known 
to  receive  nity  thnnsaod  pesos.  According  to  ■ 
Spanish  saying.  The  legal  revenues  of  a  viceroy  ara 
unknown,  his  real  prolils  depend  upon  his  opportlH — 
nitiei  and  his  conscience.  Seouble  of  ihis,  th«  ' '~  ~ 
of  Spain,  as  I  have  foimerly  observed,  grant  a 
roya  only  for       ' 


s,  ho> 


rsthen 


id  adds  to  the  ingenaity  and  ai 


often  I 


for  rapuriDg  ■  ibittsnil  fintnnr,  or  for  creating  s 
(KM.  Bnl  erai  bt  wWltiOM  so  Irjing  to  human 
fniltj,  tbare  mra  aatenWi  of  virtue  thai  remain  un- 
Mdnccd.  Id  tbe.  jtu  1T79,  the  marqub  de  Cnrit 
flnialMd  Uw  term  of  bk  viee-it^^hj  in  New  Spain 
with  nnau^ected  iatwiiqp;  and,  inetead  of  bringing 
hDBB  ezorbBut  wcaltii,  nbneij  wiili  the  admiraiion 
H>d  •ppUiM  of  ■  notafal  paqdu,  wbom  his  goreio- 
nenthad  naiattahtfff. 
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i  western  coast  of,  first  explored  by  order  of  John  I.  kinjr 
gal,  34.  Cape  ofGood  Hope  seen  by  Bartholomew  Diasy  4£ 
I  sent  to  Hispaniola,  as  a  commissioner  to  inspect  the  con> 
Columbus,  98. 

erome  de.  is  relieved  from  a  lonf^  captirily  among  the  In- 
Cozumei  by  Fernando  Cortes,  386. 

ue,  Rodrigo,  his  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Indians  of  Hk- 
156. 

VI.,  pope,  (prants  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile  the 
all  their  western  discoveriea— sends  missionaries  with  Co- 
in his  second  voyage,  66. 

Diego  de,  his  birth  and  character— associates  with  Pizarro 
Luque  in  a  voyage  of  discovery,  385.  Beginning  of  dissen- 
:ween  him  and  Fizarro,  394.  Invades  Chili,  416.  Is  created 
r  of  Cliili,  and  marches  to  Cuzco,  419.  Seizes  Cuzco  out  of 
is  of  Fi/arru,  420.  Is  defeated  by  tlie  Pizarros,  and  talcen 
,  424.  Is  tried  and  condemned — is  put  to  death,  426. 
ic  sun,  aflfords  refaire  to  his  father's  followers  at  Lima,  and 
■onspiracy  against  trancis  Pizarr" ,  432.  Is  defeated  by  Vaca 
o,  436.  Is  betraved  and  executed,  437. 
Alonzo,  is  sent  from  Lima  by  Francis  Pizarro  with  a  body 
anis  to  relieve  his  brothers  at  Cuzco — is  taken  prisoner  by 
,  420.    His  escape,  422. 

'edro  de,  is  left  oy  Cortes  to  command  at  Mexico,  while  he 
against  Narvaez,  335.  He  is  besieged  by  the  Mexicans,  340. 
:he  continent  of,  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  103. 
ibtalned  this  name,  111.  The  South  Sea  discovered  by  Bai- 
.  Rio  de  Plata  discovered,  155.  The  climates  of,  179.  Its 
I  uncultivated  state  when  first  discovered,  182.  Its  animals, 
neral  account  of  its  soil,  185.  Inquirv  into  the  first  popu- 
,  186.  Condition  and  character  of  the  native  inhabitants 
into,  196.  The  various  systems  of  philosophers  respecting 
cs,  198.  Method  oiwerved  in  the  present  review  of  their 
onstitution  and  circumstances,  200.  The  country  depopu- 
continual  wars,  24d. 

Vespucci,  publishes  the  first  written  account  of  the  New 
tnd  hence  gave  name  to  America,  111. 
a  female  cazique  of  Hispaniolii,  her  base  and  cruel  usage  by 
ianLs,  131. 

ipendouH  height  and   extent  of  that  range  of  mountains, 
rizalo  Pi/arro's  remarkable  expedition  over,  429. 
arirc,  very  few  found  in  America,  at  its  first  discovery,  184. 
■,  nr  rontputation,  the  art  of,  hardly  known  to  the  native 
IS,  212. 
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veries,  43.  Sends  an  embassy  to  Abyssiaia,  45.  His  ungenerow  treftt> 
luent  of  Columbus,  55. 

Ladrone  islands,  discovered  by  Ferdinand  Ma^flan,  375. 

Lakes,  amazing  size  of  those  in  North  America,  178. 

Las  Casas,  Bartholomew,  returns  from  Hispaniola  to  advocate  the  caaae 
of  the  en<«laved  I  ndians  at  tlie  court  of  Spain,  158.  Is  sent  back  widl 
powers  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  160.  Returns  dissatisfied,  161.  Pro- 
cures a  new  commission  to  be  sent  over  on  this  subject,  t/'.  Recom- 
mends the  scheme  of  supplying  the  colonies  with  nenroes,  163.  Un- 
dertakes a  new  colony,  165.  His  conference  with  the  bishop  of 
Darien  before  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  166.  Goes  to  America  to 
carry  his  schemes  into  execution,  167.  Circumstances  anfavonrabte 
to  him,  168.  His  final  miscarriage,  170.  Revives  his  representations 
In  favour  of  the  Indians,  at  the  desire  of  the  emperor,  438.  Com- 
poses a  treatise  on  tlie  destruction  of  America,  439. 

Lotwoodf  the  commodity  that  gives  importance  to  the  provinces  of 
Honduras  and  Yucatan,  494. 

Madeira,  the  island  of,  first  discovered,  37. 

Magellan,  Ferdinand,  his  account  of  the  gigantic  size  of  the  Patago- 
nians,  20S.  His  introduction  to  the  court  of  Castile.  373.  Is  equipped 
with  a  squadron  for  a  voyage  of  discovery,  ib.  Sails  through  the  fa- 
mous strait  that  bears  his  name,  374.  Discovers  the  Ladrone  and 
Philippine  islands,  and  is  killed,  375. 

Magnet,  its  property  of  attracting  iron  known  to  the  ancients,  bat  not 
its  polar  inclination,  4.  Extraordinary  advantages  resulting  from 
this  discovery,  30. 

Manco  Capac,  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  account  of,  397. 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  his  eastern  travels,  with  a  cliaracter  of  his 
writings,  29. 

Manila,  the  colony  of,  established  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Trade  be- 
tween, and  South  America,  536. 

Mankind,  have  uniformly  attained  the  greatest  perfection  of  their 
nature  In  temperate  regions,  277. 

Marco  Polo,  the  Venelim,  his  extraordinary  travels  in  the  East,  28, 

Marina,  Donna,  a  Mexican  slave,  her  history,  288. 

Mestizos,  in  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  distinction  between  them 
and  niuluttnes,  .513. 

Metals,  useful,  the  original  natives  of  America  totally  unacquainted 
with,  2^6. 

Mexican  paintinsrs  few  in  number,  and  of  ambiaruons  meaninsr,  466. 


A  retrospect  into  the  form  of  government,  policy,  and  arts  in,  465. 
Power  and  splendour  of  their  nionarchs.  470.  Order  of  government, 
471.  Police  of,  472.  Their  arts.  »A.  Their  paintings,  474.  Their 
method  of  compnting  time,  476.  Their  wars  continual  and  ferocious, 
ib.  Their  funeral  rites,  477.  Imperfection  of  their  agriculture,  ib. 
Little  intercourse  among  its  several  provinces,  478.  Ignorance  of 
money,  ib.  State  of  their  cities,  479.  Temples  and  other  public  build- 
ing's, 479.     Religion  of,  480. 

Michail,  St.,  the  gulf  of,  in  the  South  sea,  discovered  and  named  by 
Balhoa,  148.    The  colony  ofj  established  by  Pizarro,  39(5. 

Mif-rations  of  mankind,  why  lirst  made  by  land,  1. 

Monlrznma,  the  lirst  intelligence  received  by  the  Spaniards  of  this 
prim  e,  174.  Receives  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes 
in  his  dominions,  290.  His  presents  to  Cortes,  291.  Forbids  him 
to  approach  his  capital,  292.  State  of  his  empire  at  this  time,  and  his 
perplexity  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  ib.  His  scheme  for  de- 
stroying Cortes  at  Cholula  discovered,  312.  His  irresolute  conduct, 
and  firh  interview  with  Cortes,  315.  Is  seized  by  Cortes,  and  con- 
fined  to  the  Spanish  quarters,  Vil.  U  ^eUweA,  zik.  A^ckuowledees 
himself  a  vassal  to  the  Spanw\\  ctoviw,  ^-ife.  ^tTOsJvm  \w^c«Sa\* 
with  regard  to  religion,  329.    eVvc\xTO%Uwcc»  ov  V\% ^«».\Xv,  ^\v. 
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Miilattoes,  in  the  Spanish  Araerican  colonies,  explanation  of  this  dis- 
tincdoD,  513. 

NarvaeZf  Pamphilo,  is  sent  by  Velasquez,  with  an  armament  to  Mex- 
ico, to  supersede  Cortes,  332.    Takes  possession  of  Zempoalla,  336. 
Is  defeated  and  talien  prisoner  by  Cortes,  338. 
NcUchez,  an  American  nation,  some  account  of,  333. 
Negroes,   their    peculiar  situation  under  the  Spanish  dominion  in 
America,  SI 3. 

New  Spain,  discovered  and  named  by  Joan  de  Grijalva,  174. 
Nugnez  Vela,  Blasco,  appointed  vicerov  of  Peru,  to  enforce  the  new 
resrulations,  441.     His  character,  443.    Is  defeated  and  killed  by 
Pizarro,  448. 

Ocampo,  Dieeo,  sent  with  a  squadron  from  Hispaniola  to  desolate  the 
country  of  Cumana,  168. 

Sebastian  de,  first  sails  round  Caba,  and  discovers  it  to  be  an 

island.  136. 

Ojeda,  Alonzo  de,  hia  private  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  110.  His 
second  voyag^e,  117.    Obtains  a  government  on  the  continent,  139. 

OmedOf  father  Bartholomew  de,  is  sent  by  Cortes  to  negotiate  with 
Narvaez,  335. 

Orellana,  Francis,  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  bark  built  by 
Oonzalo  Pizarro,  ana  deserts  him,  429.  Sails  down  the  Maragnon, 
430.    Returns  to  Spain  with  a  report  of  wonderful  discoveries,  ib. 

Oreognez,  commands  Almagro's  party  against  the  Pizarros,  and  is  de- 
feated and  killed  by  them,  434. 

Orinoco,  the  rreat  river  of,  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  103. 

OtumbOf  battle  of,  between  Cortes  and  the  Mexicans,  350. 

OvandOf  Nicholas  de,  is  sent  governor  to  Hispaniola,  117.  His  unge- 
nerous behaviour  to  Columbin,  on  bis  shipwreck,  131,  134. 

Padfie  ocean,  why  and  by  whom  so  named,  375. 

Panama  is  settled  by  Pedrarias  Davila,  154. 

Patagoniantf  some  account  of,  908. 

Pedrarias  Davila  is  sent  with  a  fleet  to  supersede  Balboa  in  his  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Maria  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  150.  Puts  Balboa  to 
death.  154. 

Perez,  Juan,  patronizes  Columbus  at  the  court  of  Castile,  58. 

Peru,  the  first  intelligence  concerning  this  country,  received  by  Vasco 
Nugnez  de  Balboa,  146.  The  coast  of,  first  discovered  by  Pizarro, 
389.  Pizarro's  second  arrival,  395.  State  of  the  empire  at  the  time 
of  this  invasion,  396.  Quito  reduced  bv  Benalcazar,  413.  The  city 
of  Lima  founded  by  Pizarro,  415.  Chfli  invaded  tnr  Almagro,  416. 
Insurrection  of  the  Peruvians,  417.  Almagro  put  to  death  by  Pizarro, 
436.  Pizarro  divides  the  country  among  bis  followers.  427.  Francis 
Pizarro  assawinated,  433.  The  viceroy  defeated  and  killed  by  Oon- 
zalo Pizarro.  448.  Arrival  of  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  453.  Reduction 
and  death  of  Oonzalo  Pizarro,  459.  Division  of,  by  Oasca,  among 
his  followers,  461. 

Peter  I.  czar  of  Rnsda,  his  extensive  views  In  prosecuting  Asiatic 
discoveries,  190. 

Philippine  Islands,  discovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  375.  A  colony 
established  there  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  536.  Trade  between,  and 
America,  ti. 

Phytic,  ihe  art  of.  In  America,  why  connected  with  divination,  963. 

Pinzon,  Vincent  Vanez,  commands  a  vessel  under  Columbus  in  his 
first  voyage  of  discovery,  63.  Sails  to  America  on  a  private  adven- 
ture, and  discovers  Yucatan,  136. 

Pizarro,  Ferdinand,  is  besieged  in  Cuzco  by  the  Peruvians,  418.  Is 
surprised  there  by  Almagro,  430.  Escapes,  433.  Defends  hia  bro- 
ther at  the  court  of  Spain,  436.  Is  committed  to  prison  at  Ma- 
drid, 437. 

— — .  Francisco,  attends  Balboa  in  his  settlement  on  the  isthmus 

of  Darfen,  143.   Marches  under  him  across  the  isthmus,  wherp  they 
discover  tne  South  sea,  150.    His  birth,  education,  and  character. 
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SS5.  Ansociates  witli  Almagrro  and  De  Liique  in  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very, 387.  UiM-ovcns  thi>  cosuit  of  I'uru,  388.  Returns  to  PananiBy 
39'2.  (rocs  to  Spam  to  solicit  roiiiforct>ment8,  ih.  i'rociircs  the  su' 
prenie  roinniaiid  fur  himself,  393.  U  assisted  with  money  by  Cortes, 
394.  Lands  a^in  in  IVru,  395.  State  of  his  forces,  400.  Arrives  at 
Caxamalca,  ih.  Is  vi^ited  by  the  inra,  403.  His  perfidious  seizure 
of  liiin,  404.  Ai^rces  to  Atalinalna's  offer  for  his  ransom,  405.  Divi- 
sion of  tlieir  plunder,  407.  ilefuties  Atabualpa  his  liberty,  408.  His 
isrnorancc  ex|>osed  to  Atahualpa,  410.  Bestows  a  form  ot  trial  on  tho 
iiica^  ih.  l'ut«  him  to  death,  and  advances  to  Cuzco,  411.  Honours 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Si  aninh  court,  414.  Dissensions  between 
bini  and  Alnia&rro,  ih.  Defeats  Almatrro,  takes  Iilm  prisoner,  and 
puLH  him  to  death,  425.    Is  assassinated  by  Juan  de  Herrada,  432* 

,  Gonzalo,  is  made  governor  of  Quito  by  his  brotlier  Francis, 

429.  Assumes  the  gfovernment  of  Pern,  446.  Marches  aeainst  the 
viceroy,  447.  Defeats  and  l(ills  him,  448.  Marches  to  reduce  Cen- 
teno,  at  Cu/co,  and  defeats  him,  456.  Is  deserted  by  his  troops  on 
the  approach  of  Gusca,  snrrendeni,  and  is  executed,  450. 

Plata,  Rio  de,  discovered  by  Dias  de  Solas,  155. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  discovers  Florida,  144*  Romantic  motive  of  his 
voyaqfe,  ib. 

Porto  iielio,  discoverp<l  and  named  by  Christopher  Columbos,  123. 

Rico  is  settled  and  subjectpd  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  136. 

Santo,  the  first  <lJtCovery  of,  37. 

Portuguese,  a  view  of  tlie  circumstances  that  induced  them  to  under- 
taite  the  discovery  of  unknown  coutitrics,  32.  First  African  discoveries 
of,  34.  Madeira  discovered,  and  they  double  Cane  Bojador,  37. 
Obtain  a  papal  grant  of  all  the  cuuntnes  they  should  discover,  40. 
Cape  Vera  islands  and  the  Azores  discovered,  41.  Voyage  to  the 
Eaot  Indies  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  108. 

Potosi,  the  rich  silver  mines  there,  how  discovered,  531. 

Prisoners  of  war,  how  treated  by  the  native  Americans,  341,  244. 

Property,  the  idea  of,  unknown  to  the  native  Americans,  229. 

Protector  of  the  Indians  in  Spanish  America,  his  function,  239. 

Quetlai'ara,  brother  of  Montezuma,  succeeds  him  as  king  of  Mexico, 
355.  Conducts  in  person  the  fierce  attacks  which  obliged  Cortes  to 
abandon  his  eaiital,  and  dies  of  the  small-pox,  3.56. 

Qiientio,  bishop  of  Darien,  his  conference  with  Las  Casas  on  the  treat- 
ment of  tlie  Indians  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  166. 

Qui/ios,  or  liij-toric  cords  of  the  Peruvians,  some  account,  481. 

Qiiilo,  tiu.'  kinirdoni  of,  conqin*red  by  Uuana  Capac,  inca  of  I'ern,  398. 
Is  Ifft  to  his  son  AtaliiKilj)a,  ib.  Atahnalpa's  jreneral  revolts  after 
his  (leatli,  412.  Is  reduced  by  the  Spaniards  under  BenaUrazar,  413. 
Beiialoazar  deposed,  and  Gonzalo  I'izarro  made  governor,  428. 

Religion  of  the  native  Americans,  an  inquiry  into,  254. 
Rio  de  1(1  PI, ltd,  and  Tucuinan,  account  of  those  provinces,  49(3. 
Rirers,  the  ai'ia/intr  ^i/.e  of  thos«:  in  America,  177- 
Roldan,  Fraacio,  i?.  left  cliief-juslice  in  llispaniola  by  Christopher  Co- 
lunibu'?,  98.     Becomes  the  rin;^leader  of  a  mutiny,  104.  Submits,  lOG. 

Sacotecax,  tlu!  rich  silver  mines  there,  when  discovered,  521. 

San  Salrador,  discovered  and  named  by  Christopher  Columbus,  71. 

Saudoval,  the  shockinir  barbarities  executed  by,  in  Mexico,  379. 

;— ,  Fran«'is<'o  Tello  de,  Is  sent  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to 

Mexieo,  as  \i^itador  of  America,  44*1.  His  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, ill. 

Siiv.'ige  life,  a  pencral  estimate  of,  209. 

Silver  ore,  metiiodof  n  finin.-  if  practised  by  the  native  Peruvians,  490. 

Souora,  lute  discoveries  of  ricli  niiiifs  made  there  by  the  Spaniards,  493. 

So'O,  American  idejis  of  ilie  immortality  of,  260. 

SiJ7/>Ji  Sin,  lirsf  di-covert  d  by  Vasco  Nuarnezde  Balboa,  U8. 

Spab:,  (TiMicr "I    idea  of  l\\o  poWc^  vA,  >k\\.\v  Te?>t<Si  \»  vV\*i  X-uvericau 
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Superstition  always  connected  with  a  desire  of  penetrating  into  the 
secrets  of  futurity,  263. 

Tapia,  Christoval  de,  la  sent  from  Spain  to  Mexico,  to  supersede  Cor- 
tes in  his  command,  but  fails  in  the  attempt,  377> 

Tlascata,  in  Mexico,  character  of  the  natives  of,  306.  Oppose  the 
passage  of  the  Spaniards,  307.    Are  reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  310. 

Tobacco,  that  of  Cuba  the  best  flavoured  of  any  in  all  America,  523. 

Trade,  free,  opened  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  533. 

Trade  winds,  the  periodical  course  of,  when  discovered  by  naviga- 
tors, 16. 

Trinidad,  the  island  of,  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  on  his 
third  voyage,  102. 

Faea  de  Castro,  Christoval,  is  sent  from  Spain  to  regulate  the  govern- 
ment of  Peru,  437*  Assumes  the  supreme  authority,  and  defeats 
young  Almagro,  436.  The  severity  of  his  proceedings,  437.  Is  im- 
prisoned by  the  new  viceroy,  443. 

Valverde,  father  Vincent,  his  curious  harangue  to  Atahualpa,  inca  of 
Peru,  403.  Gives  his  sanction  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Atahualpa,  411. 

Velatquez,  Dleiro  de,  conquers  the  island  of  Cuba,  143.  His  prepara- 
tions for  invading  New  Spain,  280.  Appoints  Fernando  Cortes,  38]. 
Becomes  suspicious  of  Cortes.  283.  Orders  Cortes  to  be  deprived 
of  his  commission,  and  arrested,  284.  Sends  an  armament  to  Mexico 
after  Cortes,  351. 

Venezuela,  history  of  that  settlement,  499. 

Ferd  Islands,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  41. 

Viceroys,  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  subjected  .to  two,  506. 
A  third  establlRhed,  507.  Their  powers,  ih.  A  fourth  established,  535. 

Villefagna,  Antonio,  oneof  Cortes's  soldiers,  foments  a  mutiny  among 
his  troopis,  359.    Is  discovered  by  Cortes  and  hanged,  360. 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  assumes  the  government  in  Castile  as  regent,  159. 
Sends  monks  of  Su  Jerome  with  I.as  Casas  to  St.  Domingo,  160. 
Dies,  161. 

yiieo/an  discovered,  171. 

Zuazo,  a  lawyer,  sent  by  Ximenes  with  the  monks  of  St.  Jerome,  to 

regulate  judicial  proceedings  in  the  colonies,  160. 
ZempoalUms,  court  the  friendship  of  Cortes,  300.    Assist  in  building 

a  fortlflcation  for  the  Spaniards,  301. 
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